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Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order, 

The Scripture says someplace that words fitly spoken are like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver. 

This afternoon we are going to talk about words and, more specifi- 
cally, language in the defense appropriation bill. 

Do you have a general statement? 

Mr. Lanman. Mr. Chairman, if it meets with your approval, what 
we had planned on doing, because of the order of the bill, was to 
duplicate the procedure we used last year. 

Mr. Manon. Very good. 

Mr. LANMAN. Each comptroller counsel for the military depart- 
ments will speak to the changes in his department’s section. However, 
they do not follow in that order and we will pick them up as we go 
along and each man will give the page number citation he is going to 
talk to. 

Mr. Manon. Please proceed. 

Mr. LanmMaAn. Each of the Comptroller counselors for the military 
departments will explain the changes in the appropriations for his 
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respective department in the order in which they appear in the com- 
mittee print followed by an explanation of the general provision 
changes. 

The first change is in the appropriation, ‘Military personnel, Marine 
Corps,”’ on page 10 of the committee print. 

Mr. Chermak will discuss that change. 

Mr. Manon. Some of these things are relatively insignificant, so 
let us move as fast as we can on the things of little consequence, and 
then on the things that might be more significant, let us take more 
time. 

MARINE CORPS STOCK FUND TRANSFER IN 1960 


Mr. CuerMak. On page 10, lines 10 and 11, authority to transfer 
funds from the Marine Corps stock fund to this account has been 
deleted since the transfer has been executed and no additional transfers 
are proposed for fiscal vear 1961. 

On lines 11 through 15, the proviso is deleted. This proviso limits 
a portion of fiscal vear 1960 funds for expenses of increased strength 
of the Marine Corps. The period for the application of this proviso 
has expired and the language is, therefore, deleted. 

The next appropriation change appears on page 16 and Mr. Tracy 
will address himself to that. 

Mr. Tracy. Under the heading “Reserve personnel, Army, 
proviso 

Mr. Fioop. Just a minute. What did or did you not do in both? 
You did something affirmatively and something negatively. What 
did you do that you should not have done, and what have you not 
done that you want to do? 

Mr. Cuermak. You are addressing yourself to the Marine Corps 
appropriation? 

Mr. Firoop. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Cuermak. In the case of the transfer from the Marine Corps 
stock fund we did that last vear. This was a means of picking up 
money to support the appropriation. We took cash out of the stock 
fund and this vear we do not intend to take cash out of the stock 
fund, so that is deleted from the language that appears on page 10, 
lines 10 and 11. 

Mr. FLoop. Were you authorized to take the money from the 
stock fund? 

Mr. Cuermak. The language so authorized us. 

Mr. Manon. The act did. You are not requesting a Marine Corps 
strength of more than 175,000, so vou took out the $32 million? 

Mr. Cuermak. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right; proceed. 


” 


the 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


Mr. Tracy. On page 16, the proviso under the heading ‘Reserve 
personnel, Army,” relating to the use of funds to maintain the strength 
of the Army Rese rve has ‘been bracketed out as executed. 

Mr. Manon. It is up to C ongress to decide whether or not it wishes 
to place that language in again? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Next. 
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NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, ARMY 


Mr. Tracy. The next change is on page 29 under the heading 
“National Guard Personnel, Army,” and about the middle of the 
page the proviso relating to the exemption from the statute requiring 
National Guard funds to be allocated to the States in proportion to 
the National Guard enlisted strength, the proviso has been broadened 
to bring it into line with a similar exemption which has appeared in 
the Air Force appropriation for a number of vears. 

Under modern conditions many factors other than total enlisted 
strength affect the amount of funds needed to support National Guard 
units within a State. 

Also on that same page, the last two provisos relating to average 
sire ‘ngth and to the use of funds to maintain that strength have been 
bracketed out as applicable only to fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Forp. I do not understand the first language on page 29 to 
which vou referred. 

Mr. Tracy. In section 107 of title 32, United States Code, there is 
an old provision from the National Defense Act of 1920 which requires 
that National Guard funds be allocated to the various States in direct 
proportion to the enlisted strength of the National Guard within each 
State. For several years here in this appropriation we have car- 
ried a partial exemption from that strength apportionment statute. 
Meanwhile, the Air Force appropriation contains a complete exemp- 
tion from it for the reason that under modern conditions there are 
many factors other than enlisted strength that determine what 
National Guard funds should be allocated to each State. Some 
States would have types of units that require more funds than infantry 
units and for that reason it is not feasible to apportion the funds di- 
rectly in ratio to the enlisted strength of the National Guard within 
each State. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the attitude of the Guard Bureau toward this? 

Mr. Tracy. They seem to be in favor of it. We have had no 
comment. 

Mr. Manon. We will draft a letter to the Guard and ask them for 
their views. 

(Additional information follows:) 

DEPARTMENTS OF THE ARMY AND THE AIR FORCE, 
NaTIONAL GUARD BUREAU, 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1960. 
Hon. GreorGe H. Manon, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to the request of the committee for the 
views of the National Guard Bureau with reference to the proposed language 
changes regarding the exception to the provisions of section 107 of title 32, U.S. 
Code, which provides for the allocation of funds in direct proportion to enlisted 
strength in the appropriations ‘‘National Guard personnel, Army,’’ and ‘‘Opera- 
tions and maintenance, Army National Guard”’ for fiscal year 1961. 

The language for the appropriations referred to above, requests the deletion 
of the application of section 107 of title 32, U.S. Code, for the training of units 
designated for early deployment under mobilization plans or for antiaireraft 
defense of the United States and Hawaii, with the result that the proposed lan- 
guage will read as follows: ‘‘Provided, that obligations may be incurred under 
this appropriation without regard to section 107 of title 32, U.S. Code.”’ 

I concur in this proposed language change for the two Army National Guard 
appropriations referred to above. I am of the opinion that this is necessary in 
view of the fact that the several types of units maintained by the guard require 
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greater or lesser funding support than for instance infantry units, with respect to 
training and maintenance and operation of equipment and for that reason it is 
not feasible to apportion the funds directly in ratio to the strength of the Army 
National Guard within each State. 

In addition, the proposed language change if approved for the Army National 
Guard will then be uniform to the Air National Guard with respect to the exemp- 
tion of the application of the provisions of section 107 of title 32, U.S. Code. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. W. McGowan, 
Major General, Chief, National Guard Bureau, 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, you want this language in brackets 
beginning with ‘for the foregoing” deleted? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. I do not see how that necessarily relates to what you 
have been telling us. 

Mr. Tracy. The present wording says that obligations incurred 
for early deployment and for antiaircraft defense of the United States 
and Hawaii may be made without regard to the State apportionment 
law. 

Mr. Fuioop. Of course, it you strike that out, you eliminate the 
conjunctive “and Hawaii’”’. 

Mr. Tracy. We eliminate the exception. We say that obligations 
may be incurred under this appropriation without regard to section 
107. That would be a complete exemption from section 107 which is 
identical to the exemption that appears under the Air Force appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Forp. You want it across the board? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Is that contrary to the existing law now appearing in 
the appropriations act? 

Mr. Tracy. It is a broadening of the present exemption which is 
a change in the existing law. 

Mr. Manon. Is the exemption a result of appropriation act language 
or the result of a law passed under the auspices of the Armed Forces 
Committee? 

Mr. Tracy. It was a part of the National Defense Act of 1920 
which, I believe, was handled by the old Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, we are changing language that 
normally would be the responsibility of the legislative committees of 
the House and Senate? 

Mr. Tracy. This entire proviso which now appears in the bill 
changes existing law. That has been carried in the bill for 10 years or 
more. 

Mr. Manon. You want to broaden it to include everything? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, Mr. Chairman; all obligations under 
this appropriation. 

Mr. Fioop. You will get a letter from the Guard Bureau, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Next? 

Mr. Tracy. The next change appears on page 41. 

Mr. Fioop. The reason for that is that we have a very low opinion 
of the attitude of the Pentagon on what we think about the Guard 
here. We would not trust you across the street and that is why we 
want the letter. 
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Mr. Tracy. I talk quite often to people from the National Guard 
Bureau and I am well aware of that situation, Mr. Flood. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


The next change is on page 41 under the heading of “Operation and 
Maintenance, Army.”’ 

The two provisos concerning the use of funds to maintain Reserve 
strength and to maintain National Guard strength have been deleted 
as being applicable only to fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Manon. Next? 

Mr. Tracy. The next change is on page 50 and will be discussed by 


Mr. Chermak. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 


Mr. Cuermak. On page 50, lines 6 through 8, the words ‘‘purchases 
(not to exceed one thousand, one hundred and seventeen for replace- 
ment only, including ten at not to exceed $2,900 each) and” have been 
deleted. The authority to purchase passenger motor vehicles has 
been transferred from this account to the “Other procurement, Navy,” 
account, appearing on page 105. 

On page 51 of this appropriation at the end of line 7 and the begin- 
ning of line 8, the words “cryptographic equipment” have been de- 
leted. This equipment is no longer procured under this account. It 
is procured under the account “Other procurement, Navy,” together 
with general electronic equipment procurement in the Navy. 

In the middle of line 8 the words “‘and production” have been de- 
leted. The production of special clothing, supplies, and equipment, 
originally covered by the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation 
is now being financed by the applicable procurement appropriations. 

On lines 9 and 10, the words “procurement of plant equipment, ap- 
pliances, and machine tools and” as well as the word “thereof”? on 
line 11 have been deleted, and the words “of equipment” have been 
inserted on line 11. 

The effect of this deletion and insertion provides for only the 
installation of the equipment in public and private plants. The pro- 
curement of equipment, appliances, and machine tools will now be 
financed by the applicable procurement appropriations. The ap- 
plicable procurement appropriations, also, in certain instances pro- 
vide for the payment of the cost of the installation as well as the 
procurement of equipment. 

On lines 19 and 20, the words ‘‘and support of the town of Olongapo, 
as authorized by law” have been deleted. The boundaries of the 
naval base at Subic Bay, have been revised so that the town of Olon- 
gapo is no longer a part of the reservation in the Philippines. Ac- 
cordingly, the support of the town of Olongapo is no longer required ; 
for this reason this language has been deleted. 

On page 52 in the same appropriation, the proviso beginning on 
line 1 and ending on line 5 has been deleted. This proviso limits a 
portion of the fiscal year 1960 funds for the expense of the increased 
strength of the Marine Corps. The period for the application of this 
proviso has expired and the language is, therefore, deleted. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, MARINE CORPS 


On page 59 under “Operation and Maintenance, Marine Corps,” 
lines 19 and 20- 

Mr. Manon. That was for the increase of the Marine Corps, was 
it not? 

Mr. Cuermak. The previous proviso. 

Mr. Manon. This proviso relates to the increase in the size of the 
Marine Corps? 

Mr. Cuermak. Yes, sir. This proviso does, but the lines I was 
addressing myself to then were the new words on the operation of 
dispensaries and dental clinics. 

Mr. Manon. I see that; yes. 

Mr. Cuermak. This appropriation makes payments for limited out- 
patient medical and dental care at Marine Corps installations. This 
anguage is necessary to distinguish this care from the medical and 
dental care otherwise provided for in the appropriation ‘Operation 
and maintenance, Navy.” 

Beginning on line 20 and ending on line 24, the proviso limiting a 
portion of the fiscal year 1960 funds for expenses of increased strength 
of the Marine Corps has been deleted since the period for the applica- 
tion of this proviso has expired and the language is, therefore, no longer 
necessary. 

The next appropriation will appear on page 64 under “Operation 
and maintenance, Air Force,” and Mr. Goodwin will address himself 
to this. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 


Mr. Goopwin. The proviso at the bottom of page 64 relating to 
operation and maintenance of the Air Force Academy during fiscal 
vear 1960 has been deleted as accomplished. It is considered unneces- 
sary for reenactment since the Academy has indicated an ability to 
operate within programed amounts. The funds required by the 
Academy for fiscal year 1961 have been specifically identified to this 
committee. 

The next appropriation- 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, could we have the facts, as so indicated, 
included in the record at this point? 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, they appear in the record. 

Mr. Manon. Place an explanation in the record at this-point and 
make a citation of where the information appears elsewhere in the 
hearings. 

Mr. Goopwin. Certainly. 

(The information follows:) 


ELIMINATION OF LIMITATION ON O. & M. OBLIGATIONS AT 1HE USAF AcADEMY 


The Air Force has proposed that the phrase ‘‘of which not to exceed $16 million 
shall be available for the operation and maintenance of the Air Force Academy” 
be eliminated from the language for ‘‘Operation and maintenance, Air Force.’’ 

The intent of the committee with respect to the Academy is well known to the 
Air Force. Testimony of the Air Force has indicated the ability of the Academy 
to operate within that intent. In addition, the scope and level of operation 
planned for fiscal year 1961, which conforms to current programs and criteria, has 
been made known to the committee. Therefore, it is considered that this par- 
ticular limitation in relation to the Academy is not essential to appropriation 
language. 
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Generally speaking, limitations of this type are considered unduly restrictive 
for the reason that they do not provide funding flexibility required in the event of 
unforeseen developments during a fiscal year. These unforeseen developments 
may result from a variety of causes, such as wage-board pay increases, price 
increases, and storm and fire damage. During the past several years it has been 
necessary each year for the Air Force to absorb from $20 to $25 million in costs 
resulting from events of that type. Past experience indicates that broad flexi- 
bility is necessary in order to accomplish the reprograming necessary to accom- 
modate unforeseen requirements. When necessary flexibility is lacking, the 
likelihood exists that arbitrary program adjustments may be forced even though 
such actions are not in the best interests of the Air Force. 

Previous testimony with respect to operation and maintenance funding of the 
Air Force Academy may be found at pages 321, 349, 358, 416, 444, and 445 of 
part 4, operation and maintenance, fiscal year 1961 House hearings, 

Mr. Goopwin. The next appropriation is “Operation and Mainte- 
nance, Army National Guard,”’ appearing on page 72. 

Mr. Tracy. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Tracy. Near the bottom of page 72 the proviso relating to the 
allocation of funds based on each State’s National Guard strength, 
which is similar to the proviso we discussed a few moments ago, has 
also been broadened so as to exempt all funds obligated under this 
appropriation. This would make it consistent with the Air Force 
proviso on the same subject. 

Mr. FLoop. Of course, Mr. Chairman, your original letter on the 
subject will have a paragraph i in reference to this one? 

Mr. Manon. Yes 

(The matter referred to appears on p. 3.) 

Mr. Tracy. On page 73, two provisos have been bracketed out. 
The first of these provisos relates to the method of accounting for 
fiscal years 1958 and 1959 National Guard funds. That need not be 
repeated since it has been carried out. The last proviso, which con- 
cerns the use of funds only for increased strength of the Army National 
Guard, has been bracketed out as applicable only to fiscal year 1960. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR NATIONAL GUARD 

The next change appears on page 77 of the committee print and 
will be discussed ‘by Mr. Goodwin. 

Mr. Goopwin. The proviso on page 77 relating to authorization to 
account under this heading for certain previously appropriated funds 
has been deleted. This transfer authority has been executed and is, 
therefore, no longer required. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


The next appropriation is ‘Salaries and expenses, Secretary of 
Defense,”’ page 84, and Mr. Lanman will discuss this. 

Mr. Lanman. The additional language, ‘including two at not to 
exceed $2,900 each” is necessary to authorize the purchase of motor 
vehicles justified under this appropriation. 

The next appropriation is—— 

Mr. Manon. Being what, automobiles? 

Mr. LANMAN. “Two at not to exceed $2,900 each. 

Mr. Manon. For whom? 
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Mr. Lanman. I am not aware. I understood that Mr. Loftis in 
his appearance before the committee identified them and justified 
them. If not, I will see that the record is clear on that. 

Mr. Manon. If not, make a note on it at this point. 

Mr. Lanman. Will do. 

(The information follows:) 

1. Replacement for 1950 Chrysler limousine used for visiting dignitaries and 
high-ranking officials called in by the Secretary for consu!tation and assistance 
and as a spare for use of Department of Defense officials when autos are in the 


shop for repairs. 
2. Replacement for 1951 Cadillac limousine assigned to the U.S. representative 
to NATO. 


OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES 


Mr. Lanman. The next appropriation is on the Olympie Winter 
Games appearing on page 89. The entire language of this appropria- 
tion is recommended for deletion since its purpose has been executed. 

The next change relates to the appropriation of “Procurement of 


equipme nt and missiles, Army,” on page 94. 
Mr. Tracy. 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIFMENT AND MISSILES, ARMY 


Mr. Tracy. On page 94, on the fifth line, the wording relating to 
the number of light sedans to be procured in fiscal 1960 has been 
changed to make provision for the number of sedans budgeted under 
this appropriation. (See part 5, ‘‘Procurement,”’ pP- 76 and 77.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Crosby suggests, and I think wisely, when you 
go into items like this you refer to the place in the hearings where the 
testimony appears. That would make it easier for people to dig out 
this information, including members of the committee, when the bill 
is on the House floor under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. LanmMan. We will see that the transcript contains that informa- 
tion in each case. 

Mr. Fioop. I suppose the reason that there is a cut, which is 
unusual in itself, is because it is the Army; is that it? It must be. 
I never saw one of these before. 

Mr. Manon. It is an oddity. Proceed. 

Mr. Tracy. The next change appears on page 98 under the heading 
“Procurement of aircraft and “‘mmissiles, Navy.” 


PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES, NAVY 


Mr. CuerMAk. On page 98 a new appropriation entitled “‘Procure- 
ment of aircraft and missiles, Nav vy” has been set up in place of last 
year’s appropriation entitled “Aircraft and related procurement, 
Navy.” 

The language of this new appropriation is similar to that contained 
in the appropriation which it supersedes, except that the words 

“production, modification” have been inserted after the word ‘‘pro- 
curement”’ on the first line. 

In addition, the words “and departmental salaries necessary for 
the purposes of this appropriation” have been deleted from the old 
language. The reason that the deleted language is not included in 
the new language results from the budgetary decision to finance 


con 
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de partmental salaries from the appropriation “Operation and mainte- 
nance, Navy. 

The missile funding which had previously been funded in the appro- 
priation “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy” will be 
funded by this new appropriation. For this reason, a proviso has 
been affixed to this new appropriation permitting the Secretary of 
Defense to merge with this new appropriation such amounts of unob- 
ligated appropriations previously granted for “Aircraft and related 
procurement, Navy” and “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, 
Navy’ as he may determine to be necessary for the accomplishment 
of the programs under the new appropriation. 

The right is given to the Secretary of Defense to make this deter- 
mination since not all of the moneys appropriated in previous years 
require mergence with this appropriation. 

The Secretary of Defense will select those moneys which can best 
be used in the merged accounts. The appropriations cited are con- 
tinuing appropriations and the unobligated balances will remain avail- 
able. This method of merging the accounts is identical to past prac- 
tices, particularly last year’s appropriation of the Air Force where 
we changed the account into new language and picked up the old 
continuing accounts. 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAVY 


The next appropriation appears on page 101 lines 5 and 6 the 
words “procurement, production and modernization of a oboe 
equipment and material for ships” have been deleted. The funding 
of this requirement is now provided for in the Navy appropriation 
entitled “Other procurement, Navy.” 

On lines 14 through 16 the words ‘and departmental salaries 
necessary for the purposes of the appropriation”’ have been deleted. 

The funding of departmental salaries is now accomplished in the 
appropriation “Operation and maintenance, Navy.” 


OTHER PROCUREMENT, NAVY 


The next appropriation appears on page 105 and this appropriation 
is a new appropriation. Essentially its purpose is to pick up all of 
the procurement deleted from the appropriation entitled ‘Operation 
and maintenance, Navy” the support equipment previously financed 
in other procurement appropriations of the Navy and the Navy 
ordnance and ammunition prev iously financed by ‘‘Procurement of 
ordnance and ammunition, Navy. 

The motor vehicles canis purchased in the “Operation and 
maintenance, Navy’ account is now provided for in this procurement 
account. The total of 1,045 passenger notor vehicles is less than the 
1,117 passenger motor vehicles authorized in the last year’s appro- 
priation. 

The remaining language of this appropriation is similar to that 
contained in the major procurement appropriations of the Navy, 
except for the proviso. The proviso is similar to the proviso con- 
tained in the appropriation, ‘Procurement of aircraft and missiles, 
Navy” and for the same reason authority is given to the Secretary 
of Defense to merge unobligated appropriations previously granted 
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in the three major procurement appropriations of the Navy to the 
extent that he thinks it is necessary to accomplish the programs 
under this appropriation. 

The three major procurement appropriations listed in the proviso 
previously peor authority to procure similar to that contained 
in this appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. Is it the object of this change in the appropriation 
structure to give the Navy more flexibility in procurement and 
operations generally? 

Mr. Cuermak. I think flexibility is what we are seeking and also 
a proper classification of the items we seek. We are trying to put 
them all in the place they are related to rather than to spread them 
out in different appropriations. 

Mr. Manon. Is it_a flexibility objective, or a correct cataloging 
of these activities? Which is the major objective? 

Mr. Cuermak. I think correct cataloging and flexibility is also 
present. I think when we picked up the missiles, and the procurement 
of ammunition, and put them into the new appropriation and thereby 
had all of the missiles in a single appropriation, we obtained flexibility 
by that act. Then by taking the procurement out of the annual 
appropriation and putting it into a continuing appropriation in the 
same categories, we gathered the procurement in one spot and this 
enabled us to do a better procurement and classifying job, which is 
what we are seeking. 

Mr. Manon. I think the record probably ought to show that this 
committee is aware that this tends to give Congress less control 
over specific appropriations. 

This is kind of a blanket-type appropriation which the Air Force 
and the Army, I believe, already have. 

I do not know if the Army has had it as long as the Air Force. 

Mr. Cuermak. This is not a broadening of the powers we possess. 
Actually we had most of these powers contained in two other 
appropriations. 

Mr. Manon. But the smaller the pockets are in an appropriation, 
the more specific control Congress has? 

Mr. CuEerMAk. Yes; and we have given you three pockets which is 
the same as last year. Actually, in terms of specific control, I think 
vour control is greater here in most of the categories than it was before. 

The only shift, which gives us flexibility, is the shift of missiles out of 
the procurement of ammunition and ordnance, Navy, and singling 
that into the particular appropriation. We have not reduced the 
amount of single funds that you control and, in fact, we have preserved 
the funds as three funds. 

Mr. Manon. If we made specific appropriations and had many, 
many more additional appropriation items and, therefore, large 
spending programs which could not be put in one heading, this Con- 
gress would have, generally, more control over appropriations. We 
have been moving toward a one-line appropriation which would 
read like this: “There is hereby appropriated $40 billion for the 
Defense Department in fiscal year 1961.’ 

We have moved in that direction, probably further than we should 
have. 

Mr. Cuermak. I agree with the concept you stated; namely, that 
if you had specific items and then broadened them, we would gain 
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more flexibility but actually what we are doing here is shifting moneys 
out of an already broad appropriation into another broad appropria- 
tion. You are not losing the control you had in previous years. 

Mr. Forp. Would the Chairman yield? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. What bothers me is the possibility that this right of 
merger will go on in perpetuity. If that does go on in that way, we 
have lost all control. 

Mr. Manon. It will be our own fault. 

Mr. Forp. That is right, but at least I think we should not expect 
that this will be a constant and never-ending proviso. 

Mr. Cuermak. Yes, but the proviso by its very language requires 
the merger to be done during the current fiscal year. We are ad- 
dressing ourselves to 1960. The action of the mergence will take 
place in this coming fiscal vear. 

Mr. Forp. Those same words and same provisos were in the ap- 
propriation bill for 1960 and the services are back up with the same 
requested authority in fiscal 1961 with the expectation that it will be 
granted. I think that there should be a warning that such provisos 
will not always get such an easy reception in the ‘future. 

Mr. CoermMak. We have only included such provisos where we have 
made a radical change in appropriations. We have done this to make 
certain that during the first vear we can determine where our diffi- 
culties lie and we want to correct them. It is the only way you can 
do it. We are not seeking this authority under any other cireum- 
stances. 

Mr. Forp. | appreciate that but I do not like practice to become 
custom. Maybe next year the understanding ought to be that these 
things will not be carried on or continued and the implementation of 
the transfers should be taken care of in fiscal 1961. 

Mr. Cuermak. We in the Navy do not expect a change in appro- 
priation structure next year. This change was done for a long-term 
purpose in view and we are seeking to stabilize ourselves in the 
structure we have now. 

Mr. Forp. I am not sure vou clearly understood what I am talking 
about. 

[ am talking about this right of merging appropriations to accom- 
plish the major funding change in R. & D.; for example, where we 
have gone from R. & D. to research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion. It has been a year or more to effectuate this consolidation of 
the larger R.D.T. & E. instead of just an R. & D. account. 

I am saving that that authority should not be expected to go on 
forever and that the services should expect to act promptly to accom- 
plish the desired objective. 

Mr. Cuermak. I agree with that. 

Mr. Fioop. Our problem i is, You see, and as experience points out 
to us, upon occasion we must act with what is known as an abundance 
of caution and that is what my friend, Mr. Ford, has in mind. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 


PROCUREMENT, MARINE CORPS 


Mr. CoermMak. The next appropriation change appears on page 109 
and the word “twenty” is deleted on line 4 and the word “eighteen” 
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is inserted in its place. The Marine Corps is seeking authority to 


purchase 18 passenger motor vehicles rather than the authority for 20, 
coniained | ili las bi Veur Ss AP pie priation. 

Mr. Fioop. That i a curious thing. To buy 20 vehicles it costs 
$133,850 and to buy 18, it costs $94,000. What were you going to 
do with the remainder? 

Mir. Cyermak. The moneys for the tote al procurement do not 
relutc to the language that appears immedi ately before it. 

Mr. Fioop. It is a curious ws av of doing it. 

Mr. Cuermak. The moneys amount relates to all of the expenses 
under “Procurement, Marine Corps,” and not the procurement of the 
vehicles. 

Mr. FLoop. I am sure of that, but T am talking about the method. 
I know precisely what it does. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood is “pulling your leg.” 

Mr. Currmak. He means I should have a semicolon rather than 
a comma there. 

Mr. Manon. What are these 18 passenger vehicles? For whom 
are these 18 cars? 

Mr. Curermak. They are just the smaller vehicles for replacement 
purposes, to take care of those wearing out. This is the usual replace- 
ment. 

The next change occurs on page 111 and Mr. Goodwin will address 
himself to that change. 


ATRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


Mr. Goopwry. In this appropriation, “Aircraft procurement, Air 
Force,” language concerning Air National Guard procurement for 
fiscal year 1960 has been bracketed out as executed. Funds for Air 
National Guard procurement are included in the overall Air Force 
requirements, and their separate identification is not believed to be 
essential. 

Mr. Fioop. Whose idea is that? Have the Air Guard people 
agreed that their identity should be submerged imto something else 
again? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, sir, if I may explain it, the basic purpose of 
including the Air National Guard requirements in the Air Force 
appropriation, which was accomplished last year, was to eliminate 
the workload involved in reimbursing from the Air National Guard 
appropriation to the Air Force appropriation from which the goods 
were procured by the Air Force as the procuring agency, for the Air 
National Guard. 

By separately identifying these amounts within the Air Force 
appropriation, we are, in effect, back to where we were before and we 
do not avoid the wiih id as we tried to do. 

Mr. Fioop. This does not affect the Air Force operation or the Air 
Guard operation? It is merely savimg money in your bookkeeping 
transaction; is that it? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, from the point of 
view of the guard, I might add that as of January 31, 1960, the amounts 
specified in “the appropriation had been exceeded by Air Force issues 


to the Air National Guard. 
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OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


The next change is in the appropriation “Other procurement, 
Air Force,” on page 117. 

Right near the top on page 117 we have revised passenger motor 
vehicle requirements to reflect fiscal year 1961 budget estimates. 
There is another change on this page also, down near the bottom 
concerning the language ‘of which $16,100,000 shall be available 
solely for procurement for the Air National Guard’’. 

Mr. Fioop. That is where the Army motor vehicles went? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. | am just curious. 

Mr. Manon. Will you cite, as we have requested, the justifications 
for that previously presented? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 

Previous testimony concerning procurement of passenger motor vehicles for the 
Air Force appears at pages 586-587 and 597-598 of part 5, ‘‘Procurement,”’ of the 
fiscal year 1961 House hearings. 

Mr. Manon. Will you explain the 10 automobiles here not to exceed 
$2,900 each. For whom are they intended? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not know, but I can supply that for the record. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


(The information follows:) 


Mepium SEDAN AUTHORIZATION 


The quantity of 10 medium sedans included in the fiscal year 1961 budget 
estimate are authorized for three-star general officer positions in accordance with 
the following indicated assignments: 

Commander in chief, Alaskan Command. 

Commander, U.S. Forces, Japan/commander, 5th Air Force. 
Commandant, Industrial College of the Armed Forces. 

Vice commander in chief, SAC, 

Vice commander, AMC, 

Vice commander, ADC. 

Vice commander, TAC, 

Commander, 2d Air Force. 

Commander, 8th Air Force. 

Commander, 15th Air Force. 


Mr. Goopwin. The second change, which is on lines 19 and 20, is a 
proviso similar to the one I have just discussed in the ‘‘Aireraft pro- 
curement” appropriation relating to procurement for the Air National 
Guard. We have recommended its deletion for the reasons I have just 
discussed. 

Mr. Forp. Could vou give us, for the record, the obligation picture 
in this area as you did in the other? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir; | can. I do not have the precise figures 
but I know that we are close to equaling the prescribed amount. [| 
do not think we have exceeded it at this point in time. I believe that 
we have every expectation of equaling or exceeding it by the close of 
the fiscal year 

Mr. Forp. Give us the facts and figures as of the last reporting date, 
and what you anticipate by the end of the year. 

Mr. Goopwrn. I will be glad to do that. 

(The information follows :) 
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IssuES TO AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


For the 7 month period ending January 31, 1960, issues to the Air National 
Guard of materiel procured from the appropriation ‘Aircraft procurement’’ 
totaled in excess of $3.2 million, as compared with a minimum specified in the 
oppennsisiion language of $2.9 million. 

Juring the same period, issues of materiel procured from ‘‘Other procurement’’ 
were nearly $10.7 million against a minimum, specified in the fiscal year 1960 
appropriation act, of $16.1 million. Based upon this experience, it is expected 
that the amount specified in the act will be equaled or exceeded before the end of 
the fiscal year. 

Mr. Manon. Next? 

Mr. Goopwin. At this time, if we may proceed to page 118, that 
is the final change in the appropriation “Other procurement, Air 
Force.”’ 

oa ; : ; oe 

The proviso on this page relating to an authorization to merge 
certain previously appropriated balances into this appropriation has 
been eliminated. This transfer authority has been executed and is 
no longer needed. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, NAVY 


The next appropriation change is the appropriation “Aircraft and 
related procurement, Navy,’ on page 121. 

Mr. Crermax. On page 121 the appropriation ‘‘Aircraft and related 
procurement, Navy,” is deleted. The purposes covered by this 
appropriation have been provided for in the appropriation “Procure- 
ment in aircraft and missiles, Navy,” appearing on page 98. 


PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION, NAVY 


On page 124 this appropriation has been deleted. The authoriza- 
tion for missiles has been included in the appropriation ‘Procurement 
of aircraft and missiles, Navy,’’ appearing on page 98 whereas the 
authority for the procurement of Navy ordnance and ammunition has 
been provided for in the appropriation “Other procurement, Navy,” 
appearing on page 105. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS, MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


The next change appears on page 130 covering “Construction of 
ships, Military Sea Transportation Service.” 

This appropriation has been deleted. The provision made i in the 
language of this appropriation which is being deleted has been exe- 
cuted. For this reason, the language need not be reenacted. 

The next changes will appear in the general provisions, page 153. 


TRAINING OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Lanman. Mr. Chairman, the first change in language recom- 
mended in the general provisions of substance is on page 153, section 
603. 

The proviso of that section is considered no longer necessary since 
under Public Law 85-570 of the Government Employees’ Training 
Act, there is provided a Government-wide training program to be 
conducted under the detailed standards contained in the act and under 
civil service regulations. 
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Therefore, there will be no necessity for the continuation of this 
proviso. 

Mr. Manon. What does this Government Employees Training Act 
do in relation to the Defense agencies? 

Mr. Lanman. It authorizes the establishment of training programs, 
subject to regulations issued by the Civil Service Commission. The 
law itself and those regulations contained certain limitations and 
controls on the use of tuition payments in non-Government facilities 
and on related expenditures. 

Mr. Manon. How would it affect this particular limitation? 

Mr. LAnMAN. So far as this particular limitation is concerned, the 
general limitations in that act which specify for all employees the 
circumstances under which tuition payments may be made would 
largely control any programs in this area and thus limit them by basic 
statutory authority and regulation. 

Mr. Manon. At this point in time? 

Mr. Norreii. This means that if we adopt this, it is eliminated 
completely? 

Mr. Laxman. That is correct. This limitation would be eliminated. 

Mr. Manon. At this point in time, to what extent has this act to 
which you refer been implemented? 

Mr. Lanman. The civil service regulations are issued and are in 
operation. We are advised that the elimination of this proviso 
would not necessarily result in any significant increase in the types 
of training which are inhibited here, nor would there be any develop- 
ment of any large program of the kinds of training that are inhibited 
here, but that it is our view that the existing controls would be 
adequate. 

Mr. Manon. What can and what cannot be done if we eliminate 
this provision, and what can and cannot be done if we do not eliminate 
it? What difference does it make? 

Mr. Lanman. If we do not eliminate it, sir, we would not be able 
to do any training of file clerks, stenographers, and typists or prospec- 
tive file clerks, stenographers, and typists receiving compensation at 
a rate below the minimum rate of pay for positions “allocated to grade 
GS-5. 

Mr. Manon. What is wrong with that? 

Mr. LANMAN. Because in the Government-wide training program 
it is the view of the military departments and our view that there 
will be occasionally a situation where it would be helpful in the civil 
service to permit such training and not prohibit it, particularly since 
it would be done under the full-scale control and limitations now con- 
tained in the basic law and the civil service regulations. 

Mr. Manon. | am unimpressed myself. Is there any great burning 
issue involved here? 

Mr. LAnMAN. There is not, sir. 

Mr. Manon. During wartime conditions I could understand it, and 
this should be repealed, but during peacetime when civil service rolls 
are reduced in some services, I see no reason to keep it in the law. 


EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 
Mr. Lanman. The next change appears on page 154, section 606, 


and relates to the recommendation for an increase in the limitation on 
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the average cost of the education of dependents of military defense 
personnel residing overseas. Mr. Sompayrac of the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary, Manpower Personnel and Reserve, has a short 
statement he would like to offer the committee at this time. 

Mr. Froop. What is your job? 

Mr. Sompayrac. I am in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower Personnel and Reserve. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Finucane’s office? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Does that deal with the oversea student program? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, sir; these are the dependent schools in oversea 
areas. 

Mr. Firoop. Why would you know anything about tiat simply 
because you are in that office? 

Mr. Sompayrac. | have been working closely with the people who 
administer the schools for the military departments for the last 2 
years. In the course of that I have served as a point for consolida- 
tion of various things that have been done in connection with the 
schools. I have some general knowledge. I also have with me the 
school administrators from the militar y de partments in the event you 
have specific questions. 

Mr. Fioop. I would have a number. This subject is not unknown 
tome. Go ahead. 

Mr. Manon. Let us make a cross-reference here to previous testi- 
mony which we have had in relation to this subject. 

Hearings before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House 


of Representatives, on Department of Defense appropriations for 1961, part 4, 
pages 28, 29, and 55. 


Mr. Manon. Does the increase reflect increased salaries for teach- 


Mr. Sompayrac. A very small part of it does. My statement ex- 
plains it. Shall I read it? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I hasten to add I agree with you. 

Mr. Sompayrac. Section 606 is identical to section 606 of the De- 
partment of Defense Appropriation Act, 1960, except that the dollar 
limitation of $265 pertaining to schooling for dependents has been 
increased to $280. A similar provision has appeared in Defense Ap- 
propri: ition Acts since 1950. 

The additional $15 per pupil will be required for the following 
reasons: 

Because of an anticipated increase in enrollment of 13,313 
pupils it will be necessary to use temporary classrooms, substandard 
in terms of size. Classes in such rooms will be smaller, thus increasing 
the teacher-pupil ratio. Average increased cost per pupil is estimated 
at $7. 

Public Law 86-91, the Defense Department Oversea Teachers 
Pay and Personnel Practices Act, which became effective in January 
1960, has resulted in minor salary adjustments for a number of teach- 
“ Average increased cost per pupil is estimated at $3. 

Tuition fee schools, attended by approximately 11,435 children 
of Seb aragion of Defense personnel, are steadily raising their fees. 
Average increased cost per pupil is estimated at $2.50. 
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4, General increase in costs of textbooks and instructional supplies 
will result in average increased cost per pupil of $2.50. 

Public Law 86-91 requires that the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments establish the salaries for teachers “in relation to rates for 
similar positions in the United States.’’ The salary schedule for these 
positions adopted in January 1960 is now being reviewed to determine 
its adequacy on the basis of latest available data on salaries of teach- 
ers in the United States. Because of general increases in such salaries 
in the United States some upward adjustment in the salary schedule 
of the military departments may be required. 

‘Teachers’ salaries constitute the major cost under the per pupil 
limitation. If it is determined that some increase in current salaries 
is necessary and the full increase cannot be absorbed within the $280 
limitation, we would, of course, submit a request through usual chan- 
nels for an appropriate further adjustment in the limitation. 

Mr. Forp. I believe Public Law 86-91 was a proposal that lingered 
for some time on the Consent Calendar and was also on one of the 
other calendars for some time. I was suspicious that this might 
happen. I was assured by interested parties that the enactment of 
that legislation would in no way affect the appropriations subse- 
quently requested in this area. 

I do not remember who the people were who came over to see me 
about this situation, but they made quite a plea on the basis that 
teachers were handled under civil service legislation and that civil 
service legislation was not applicable to the kind of problems that 
involved schoolteachers and school years. They promised most 
faithfully that that legislation would only help administration, not 
affect appropriations. Now I find that the contrary is true. 

Mr. Sompayrac. No, sir, we believe that is still true. We are 
asking here onlv for $3 as a result of a rounding off of salaries through 
application of this law. This does not constitute any significant 
increase for the teachers. As a matter of fact, we have been swamped 
by letters from teachers complaining that it did not. 

Mr. Forp. May I just say this. My objection was not necessarily 
to the point as far as teachers’ salaries were concerned, but the appro- 
priation aid the net result of the enactment of this legislation, by your 
own testimony, is to the effect that the appropriation is increased. 

Mr. Sompayrac. There was a minor increase in the cost for the 
teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. Forp. That was the point at which I objected last vear when 
the legislation was enacted. The inference was that if this legislation 
was enacted, the appropriations possibly would be less rather than 
more. The contrary appears to be true. 

Mr. Sompayrac. Sir, this relates only to the limitation on the 
amount of money which we may spend. 

Mr. Forp. But it involves the appropriation. 

Mr. Sompayrac. Certainly it would involve the appropriation, but 
in testifying on that particul: ir bill we testified that certain increased 
costs would resuli from it immediately. For example, we wanted to 
recognize the teachers, give monetary recognition to the teachers with 
higher academic degrees, those with masters or a master degree plus 
30 hours of additional preparation. It is very common practice in 
public school jurisdictions in the United States. 
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We 
This $3 represents just a little bit more than that. There was some 
rounding off because under this system we now pay teachers a flat 
salary for the school year, whereas, before their salary varied because 
they were paid while they were in a period of transit, during the school 
year, any waiting period, then while in transit back. 

It varied because some of them went by boat, some went by plane. 
Some of them were there waiting transportation for longer periods. 
Now it has leveled off for all of them. We think the $3 is a very 
minor amount for this type of rounding off. 

Mr. Forp. When you say it the way you say it, $3 does seem like 
a small amount, but when you multiply it by the numbers of pupils 
involved, it is not an insignificant amount, particularly when the 
whole amount is requested to be applied against appropriations, not 
against those who need the schools by their own contributions; is that 
not true? 

Mr. Sompayrac. That is true; ves, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I personally think, based on what was told me at the 
time I went into this matter in some detail last year, that there has 
been a breach of faith in what was told me and what is now presented 
here. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. How are teachers salaries governed? That is, how 
are the rates established? What have we done that has brought 
about this proposed ceilmg from $265 to $280? 

Mr. Sompayrac. The only part of this involved in teachers’ salaries 
is the additional $3, not the full $15. Public Law 86-91, which was 
enacted in the last session of Congress, was enacted because the system 
of personnel administration and pay determination in effect for the 
teachers Overseas was not appropriate to the teaching situation. 

For example, they were paid under the Classification Act at the 
rate for their grade. That means they were paid only while they 
were in a pay status. So their pay status began when they started in 
travel overseas, while they were in transit any period of time await- 
ing the opening of the schools, then during the school year and any 
period of time awaiting transportation to return, and then while in 
transit back. 

In addition to that, we have these long school recess periods, 
Christmas and Easter. During those periods of time the teachers 
were in some cases put in a leave without pay status; they were not 
working, they did not have enough annual leave to carry them 
through. In some cases they were permitted to work overtime to 
make up for that and get compensatory overtime. There were a 
number of situations of that type that were completely inappropriate 
and foreign to the teacher’s experience. 

This law authorized us to establish a school year salary for the 
teachers so that when a teacher goes overseas, she is told that her 
salary for this entire period of service will be this amount for the 
school vear. 

Mr. Manon. Is it apportioned in 12 equal segments, approximately? 

Mr. Sompayrac. No, sir, we do not do it that way, although we 
could. For ease in accounting we continue to pay them on a biweekly 
pay period. 


testified that this itself would cost us an additional $270,006. 
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Mr. Manon. But for a complete 12 months? You do not pay 
them for 9 months? 

Mr. Sompayrac. We pay them only for the duration of the school 
year. They are off for 3 months during the summer except for those 
who remain Overseas to teach in summer school. 

Mr. Manon. I am confused. You mean you pay them for 12 
months’ work but you pay it to them in 9 months? 

Mr. Sompayrac. No, sir; we actually only pay them for the school 
year. This is similar to the system you find in most school jurisdic- 
tions in the United States. 

Mr. Manon. I misunderstood you. 

Mr. Sompayrac. I am sorry I did not make it clear. 

Mr. Forp. May I say, Mr. Chairman, the total cost of this increase 
from $265 to $280 per student, based on the testimony on page 18 
of the O. & M. justification, fiscal 1961, is $2,150,000, all of which, of 
course, would be paid out of appropriated funds. So that the use of 
$3 as the cost of the increase of this legislation is not quite a fair way 
to put it. 

Mr. Manon. Next. 


INCLUSION OF TRANSPORTATION COSTS IN COMMISSARY SALES 


Mr. Lanman. Mr. Chairman, the next language changes appear 
on pages 158 and 159 in section 613. These language changes relate 
to the effect of Alaska and Hawaii having become States. The 
language changes are for the purpose of maintaining the status quo 
with respect to the costs of the transportation of commissary supplies 
to Alaska and Hawaii which existed prior to their admission to the 
Union as States. 

The first change would authorize the exclusion of the cost of trans- 
portation of commissary supplies to Alaska and Hawaii from the 
sales price. In its action on the Defense Appropriation Act last year 
it is the view of the Department of Defense that the committee had 
indicated in its report the intent to exclude such transportation costs 
of commissary stores to Alaska, Hawaii not yet having become a 
State, but that the cost of transportation within those States would 
be added. 

The Comptroller General of the United States, however, has taken 
a contrary view and is of the opinion that in the absence of clarification 
by the inclusion of language along these lines, the Department of 
Defense will be required to include the cost of all transportation in 
the sales price of commissary stores to personnel of the Department 
of Defense on duty in Alaska and Hawaii. 

Mr. Manon. When did the General Accounting Office rule on this? 

Mr. LanmMan. Their final ruling was in November of last year, sir. 
The opinion turned on the question of the intent and it was, we 
thought, clearly the intent of the committee to see to it that we 
included all costs relating to the transportation in Alaska but that 
the transportation to Alaska was to be excluded. This is the way 
we interpreted the committee report. We believe that the clear 
language of the statute without resort to the committee report would 
have produced that result. The Comptroller General, however, rea- 
soned that your intent was otherwise. 
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We had recommended language which would have excepted all 
costs within Alaska in addition to those without. The committee 
denied that and said: 

The budget proposed language which would have had the effect of excluding 
the cost of commercial transportation to and in Alaska in connection with com- 
missary store operations. The phrase “except Alaska’’ has been deleted from 
the language so as to place the service in the State of Alaska on a par with other 
States. 

We felt that the action of the committee in refusing language which 
would have excluded all costs and the statement in the committee 
report which said you wanted the service in the State to be the same 
as all other States, when coupled with the language of the provision 
itself, which said that all costs of transportation outside the conti- 
nental United States should be excluded, led to the conclusion that 
what vou intended was that we should charge such transportation as 
did attach in Alaska but that the transportation to Alaska would 
continue to be excluded. 

Mr. Forp. The Comptroller General has ruled that transportation 
costs from the United States to any point in Alaska should be added 
to the total cost? 

Mr. Lanman. That is right, sir, in the absence of clarifying action 
on the part of this committee. 

Mr. Forp. What has been the net effect dollarwise or in the way 
of add on? 

Colonel Maxwetu. I am Colonel Maxwell, Office of the Quarter- 
master General, Department of the Army. 

The estimated transportation cost for resale items in Alaska amounts 
to $2,800,000 annually. Converting that to the average cost per 
family, it amounts to approximately $283 

I would like to cite to you that that is roughly a month’s base pay 
for a platoon sergeant or E-7 with 10 years’ service. Similarly, 1t 1s 
indicated that the cost in regard to Hawaii would roughly approximate 
$103 per year per family. The cost is relatively lower due primarily 
to the difference in the transportation rates considering the fact that 
many bottoms come back empty from Alaska. 

Mr. Osrertac. Is this the case where Alaska and Hawaii have been 
treated as oversea bases and now that they are States they are auto- 
matically a part of the continental United States and the same prin- 
ciple of transportation costs would apply? 

Colonel MaxweE tu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. Despite the fact that they are offshore? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. That is right, sir. The point is traditionally 
our serviceman has always known : wherever he is stationed throughout 
the world he has the right to buy groceries at an equitable cost with 
his fellows, since his pay is the same. This is the first breakthrough 
where the man in Alaska and Hawaii would be faced with the higher 
cost because that would definitely result. 

We estimate in the case of the serviceman in Alaska it is an increase 
of about 22 percent in grocery cost purchasing at the commissary. 
Hawaii runs about 8 percent. 

Mr. Forp. The current situation as far as Alaska and Hawaii are 
concerned is different from the situation in other oversea circum- 
stances? 
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Mr. Lanman. It will be if and when the Comptroller General’s 
interpretation is fully implemented. We are in the process of 
implementing it. 

Mr. Forp. It will be different in what way? 

Mr. LanMAN. The cost of the transportation to Alaska and Hawaii, 
all transportation outside continental United States. will be included 
in the sales price of the commissary stores in those locations. 

Mr. Manon. That will be how much more? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Twenty-two percent more in the case of Alaska 
and 8 percent more in Hawaii. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think we ought to do this to the service 
eople? 

Colonel Maxweut. By all means; no. 

Mr. Forp. Could they get hardship pay in Alaska to compensate 
for this? 

Colonel Maxwetui. We furnished a statement last year which 
described the cost-of-living allowances in Alaska and I have brought 
that up to date. 

Mr. Manon. You may put that in the record at this point. 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 
AG 

Inlisted military personnel stationed in Alaska receive foreign-duty pay rang- 
ing from $8 to $22.50 per month depending upon their pay grades. 

Military personnel stationed in Alaska receive a cost-of-living allowance which 
s based on the average cost-of-living index in the United States as compared to 

of living in Alaska. The cost-of-living allowance in Alaska varies accord- 
ng to the number of dependents, pay grade, and locality in which members and 
dependents are stationed. Enlisted personnel for whom Government 
nesses are available do not receive this allowance unless such personnel are au- 
thorized to mess separately. The cost-of-living index includes all items of cost 
of living, except quarters. Availability and utilization of commissaries has been 
taken into consideration in determining the cost-of-living allowance in Alaska 
\n inerease in the cost of food at commissary stores would require an increase in 
the current cost-of-living allowance. 

In addition, military personnel who are not furnished public quarters are en- 
titled to a housing allowance, the amount depending on (1) rentals in Alaska as 
compared to the members basic allowance for quarters, (2) whether the members 
are with or without dependents, and (3) the locality in which they are stationed. 
Hawaii 

Knlisted military personnel stationed in Hawaii receive foreign-duty pay rang- 
ing from $8 to $22.50 per month depending on their pay grades. 

Only military personnel stationed on Oahu who are not furnished public quarters 
are entitled to a housing allowance, the amount depending on whether the mem- 
bers are with or without dependents. Military personnel stationed on other is- 
lands in the Hawaiian archipelago do not receive a housing allowance. 

With the exception of four islands (Hawaii (except Kilauea Military Camp), 
Kauai, Maui, and Molakai), no cost-of-living allowance is authorized for Hawaii. 
Military personnel at these locations comprise a very small percentage of the 
total in the Hawaiian Command. As in Alaska, an increase in commissary store 
food costs would require the establishment of and/or an increase in the cost-of- 
living allowance. 

CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
Alaska 


Under the provisions of Executive Order 10,000, civilian employees in Alaska 
whose positions are subject to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, receive 
a cost-of-living allowance which is 25 percent of their basic compensation. This 
allowance is determined for the Civil Service Commission as a result of cost-of- 
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living surveys conducted in Alaska by the Allowance Division, State Department. 
The most recent survey conducted in November 1959 shows that the cost of 
living in the major cities of Alaska exceeds the cost of living in the District of 
Columbia, the point of comparison, by varying amounts from 33 to 52 percent. 
For example, cost of living in the following Alaskan cities (using Washington, 
D.C., as 100) is: Juneau 133. 1, Anchorage 147.8 and Fairbanks 152.0. 

As required by 10 U.S.C. 4621(h), only civilian employees of military bases 
who resides on the base and have been certified as eligible by the commanding 
officer are permitted commissary privileges. 

Wage board employees do not receive cost-of-living allowances. Their wages 
are fixed on the basis of locality wage surveys, and generally reflect the higher 
rates of pay which are paid in Alaska. 

Hawaii 

Under the provisions of Executive Order 10,000, civilian employees in Hawaii 
whose positions are subject to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, receive 
a cost-of-living allowance of 14.5 percent of their basic compensation. The 
current cost-of-living allowance was reduced from 20 percent effective March 15, 
1960. This allowance is determined for the Civil Service Commission as a 
result of cost-of-living surveys conducted in Hawaii by the Allewance Division, 
State Department. The latest survey (using Washington, D.C., as 100) indicates 
that the cost-of-living index in Honolulu, Hawaii is 117.6. 

As required by 10 U.S.C. 4621(h), only civilian employees of military bases who 
reside on the base and have been certified as eligible by the comm: inding officer 
are permitted commissary privileges. 

Wage board employees do not receive cost-of-living allowances. Their wages 
are fixed on the basis of locality wage surveys. 


Mr. Manon. How about giving that to us in a ‘“‘nutshell’’? 

Colonel Maxwerti. A man in Alaska receives an allowance to 
cover all items of cost of living except quarters and that is based on 
the right of the soldier to buy commissary stores at the old price. This 
same E-7 enlisted man with three dependents would receive $2.30 a 


day. 

Mr. Manon. How much is that a year? 

Colonel Maxwe tv. Roughly $850, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Would that sort of level this thing off and enable 
him to pay the transportation on these items? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. That allowance is based on the fact that he is 
now able to buy at commissary prices without that water transporta- 
tion cost. If we add the water transportation costs, that takes 
roughly $283 of that allowance away from him. 

Mr. Forp. Is it not fair to say you can remedy the ill effects of this 
GAO decision by changing the cost-of-living allowance in Alaska and 
Hawaii? 

Colonel MaxweE Lu. Yes, sir; but only partially. 

Mr. Forp. Why do you not do that rather than put the blame on 
the Congress? 

Mr. Tracy. May I add this in clarification, sir. We can increase 
allowances to compensate for the increased commissary price, but 
the allowances are based upon the cost of living of one man and his 
wife and a limited number of children, as I understand it, and, there- 
fore, the increase will not make up the difference in living cost to the 
man with four or more children if he should have more children. 
That is the man who takes it in the neck under this thing. 

Mr. FLioop. Now you have touched a spot that Mr. Ford under- 
stands. 

Mr. Manon. It makes one a little sad to realize that we have taken 
into the Union as States Hawaii and Alaska and the circumstances 
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are such that they will have to be treated differently from the other 
States of the Union. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, we passed the Interior Act, which 
certainly for a generation or more continues to discriminate blatantly 
in favor of a dozen States that they took in and are still wet nursing 
with all kinds of preferment on public works construction in the 
interior areas. This is not much different. 

Mr. OstrertTAG. Is it not a unique situation in that they are States 
of the Union but yet they are offshore States rather than a part of 
the continental United States? 

Mr. FLtoop. The Interior Act discriminates in favor of a dozen 
States in the Northwest and those States could not possibly be more 
in the interior. 

Mr. OstertaG. What about Puerto Rico? Do we have any supply 
there? If so, do they pay the additional freight there? 

Mr. Lanman. They are outside the continental United States, Mr. 
Ostertag. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. I know, and so is Alaska and Hawaii. 

Mr. Lanman. That is exactly the way we interpreted this language 
prior to the Comptroller General’s ruling, which would be applied in 
the case of Alaska and Hawaii, but his ruling would not apply to 
Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Osrertac. A serviceman in Italy, France, or Morocco has 
the benefit? 

Mr. LANMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We will take that under advisement at the proper 
time. 

Mr. LanMAN. It is not so much a favoring of the States as it is 
the matter of a disadvantage to the service personnel who are on 
duty in those States. 

Mr. Manon. I understand. 

Mr. Forp. But can you not remedy this by regulation as far as 
the hardship or cost-of-living allowances are concerned? 

Mr. LanmaAn. | believe that the amount of relief that could be 
given through that channel, Mr. Ford, would not equal the amount 
of loss resulting from inclusion of the transportation cost. 

Mr. Forp. Could you verify that for the record, put some facts 
and figures in there to justify that? 

(The information to be supplied follows: ) 

The Office of the Quartermaster General informs us that the estimated annual 
cost of transporting these foodstuffs to Alaska and Hawaii is $3,900,000. As 
previously testified this would amount to an average cost per annum for those 
families who purchase in the commissary stores of $283 in Alaska and $103 
in Hawaii. 

If we were to provide a cost-of-living allowance for all military personnel 
(officers with and without dependents and enlisted with dependents) the annual 
cost is estimated at $7,222,000. 

Thus, the total additional cost to the appropriations of the Department of 
Defense, if this method of relief were used, would be $3,322,000. 

One of the reasons that the cost of living method of reimbursement is more 
costly, is because once a cost-of-living allowance is authorized, it is applicable 
to all personnel except those eating in Government messes. Not all of the per- 
sonnel not subsisting in Government messes purchase their food in commissaries, 
but all will draw the allowance. 

Mr. Lanman. In any event, whatever the increase was would have 
to come from the personnel pay account. I am not sure the budget 
is inclusive of that particular item, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. I would agree there would have to be a greater impact 
on the personnel account, but I think it would be a more direct way 
and proper way of handling it if you have the authority regulationwise 
so to do it. 

Mr. OsrertaG. This whole question is a matter of transportation 
costs, is it not? 

Colonel MaxweE.t. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if something costs $10 here, it would 
cost $12 over there; is that right? 

Colonel MaxweE.u. Yes, sir; and that would be based primarily on 
the water transportation cost between Seattle and Anchorage. 

Mr. Manon. It costs you $20 to transport $100 worth of stuff. It 
seems a little high. 

Mr. Osterraa. In figuring the costs of supplies through the com- 
missary, do you include transportation costs in the first instance? 
[In other words, if an article is manufactured in California and is used 
in Philadelphia, actually the cost to the military services includes what 
it cost to transport that article to Philadelphia, and so on? 

Colonel MaxweE tt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Water transportation costs are comparatively lower 
in many respects than domestic or land transportation. I cannot 
understand this large difference in water transportation cost to Alaska 
mu Hawaii as compared to the cost of transportation involved in the 
continental United States. 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Materials are in the system. Our transporta- 
tion costs for supplies bought by the single manager and the supplies 
we buy from brand name vendors, the system provides for its delivery 
in case of Alaska to Seattle or similarly for supplies going to Europe 
for delivery to New York and those going to Japan for delivery to 
Oakland, and that is included in the price which establishes the com- 
missary store selling price. Again that rate of water transportation 
to Alaska does seem high, sir, but the actual cost given to us from the 
commander in Alaska showed roughly $2,800,000 a year, and based 
upon that— 

Mr. CuermMak. It hes in the way we procure. For instance, if we 
are going to supply the west coast with canned goods, we do not pro- 
cure canned goods on the east coast and ship them to the west coast. 
We procure through canners on the west coast. 

Mr. FLoop. That has not always been the case. 

Mr. Currmak. This is the way the price kicks itself out. That is 
what we seek to do. 

Mr. Fioop. This is like the League of Nations. It is sound in 
theory but it does not always work in practice. 

Mr. Cuermak. | have been in the procurement business and this 
is the way we sought to procure. 

Mr. FLoop. Is that what was the matter with it? A great deal 
is the matter with it. It is one of the big problems we had. 

Mr. OsrexraGc. The point remains that no matter what the pur- 
chase price and distribution price in the United States might be, the 
delivery cost to Alaska and Hawaii is the water cost over and above 
that, no matter where it may be. 

Colonel Maxwell. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. In our procurement of construction we figured out the 
square footage for a barrack room here at Camp Meade and the same 
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thing in Alaska, and vou would think you were talking about a differ- 
ent thing. It is fantastic for exactly the same square feet. 

Mr. Manon. I would like you to give us a little guidance as to what 
is‘involved in these commissary stores. You talk about groceries. 
If vou have canned ee that is heavy stuff. Are we talking 
mostly about groceries, or what? 

Mr. Lannam. E sigan groceries, food items. 

Mr. Ostertac. Food and clothing? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. No clothing. 

Mr. Manon. Alarm clocks, je welry? 

Mr. Lannam. Day-to-day food supplies for feeding the family. 

Mr. Manon. Clothing? 

Mr. Lanuam. No, sir; this is not post exchange. It is strictly 
commissary. 

Mr. FLoop. What happens to a Member of Congress when he 
—_ from Mississippi to the high-priced District of Columbia? Is 
he allowed breakage on such purchases? What happened to our 
friends in the Pentagon who find the District of Columbia a high- 
priced area? We do not want this to go too far. 

Mr. LANHAM. This is in line with our normal concept that where 
you must take dependents overseas vou try to equate the situation 
to that which exists in the United States. 


UTHORITY FOR PAYMENT OF FLIGHT PAY WITHOUT FLYING 


Mir. Manon. Let us go on from here. Mr. Crosby has a question. 
Proceed. 

Mr. Crosry. In reference to section 614, Mr. Chairman, there is 
no change in language. I just wanted to ask if this section was being 
fully implemented in all three services and on the same basis. 

Mr. Lanman. I can only answer that there have been very definite 
implementing actions taken by each service. I cannot say they were 
uniform nor the extent to which it has been done in each. We would 
be glad to supplv that for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


(a) Department of Defense Directive 1340.4, subject “Proficiency Flying 
Programs” dated May 29, 1959. Paragraph IV B.4, is pertinent to section 614, 
and is set out below. 

(6) Department of Navy OPNAV Instruction 3710.15C, subject ‘“‘Annual 
Flying Requirements” dated October 1, 1959. The brief of portions pertinent to 
section 614 implementation is: 

“Effective January 1, 1960, Navy and Marine Corps waived all flying require- 
ments for aviators designated (rated) 20 years or more who have reached age 45. 
Monthly flying requirements to satisfy E.O. 10152 have been waived for aviators 
designated 20 or more years who have not reached age 45.” 

(c) Department of Air Force letters of instruction dated October 19, 1959 
and November 17, 1959, which pertain to implementation of section 614. Perti- 
nent portions are briefed here: 

“Effective January 1, 1960, Air Force waived monthly flying requirements to 
satisfy E.O. 10152 for those rated officers who have been rated for 20 or more 
years. Board action will determine officers who will not be required to fly at all. 
(Comment: To date Air Force has not announced those who will be selected for 
complete waiver.)”’ 

(d) Department of Army has no aviators rated 20 years and only has a projec- 
tion of two (2) for that category in fiscal year 1962. 
rs (The Navy and Air Force instructions have been provided for the committees 
iles). 





May 29, 1959 
NUMBER 1340.4 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 
Subject: Proficiency flying programs. 
* * + 
IV. POLICY 
* . * * * - * 

4. Each service will implement the provision of the Appropriations Act per- 
mitting the payment of flight pay without the requirement to fly to selected 
individuals, as determined by the Secretary of each military department, who 
have held aeronautical ratings for not less than 20 years. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there anything in the regulations in executing this 
provision for general officers that they must flv in all weathers, not 
just admirals’ weather? You know what admirals’ weather is, do 
you not? 

Mr. Cuermak. Pretty tough weather, from the admirals I know. 

Mr. Fioop. From some I know it is pretty tough—-period. A 
carrier comes in a harbor on a nice day like this and all the admirals 
get their time in on a nice, beautiful, sunny afternoon. They call 
it ‘admirals’ ’’ weather in the fleet. 

Mr. Manon. General Friedman, do you know if this section about 
which Mr. Crosby spoke has been implemented by the Air Force? 

General FrirepMan. No, sir, it has not been fully implemented. 
However, we are looking into the provision with a view toward 
implementation, although we have submitted a slightly different 
proposal to the Office of the Secretary of Defense and it is under 
consideration now. This would have to do with provision of accrual 
flight pay. 

Mr. Manon. With respect to flight pay, I remember that when 
General White was before us he said it had been a pretty tough decision 
but he had eliminated about 2,000 officers from the flight pay status. 
Thereafter I was in a conversation with Secretary C harles Finucane 
and he indicated that the Air Force had changed its proposal and was 
not removing these 2,000 people from flight pay status. Do you know 
about that? 

General FriepMAn. Yes, sir, I do. However, both actions were 
exclusive of consideration of section 614. I do believe General White 
communicated with the committee and indicated that he was putting 
this decision aside for the time being, largely due to a concern on his 
part in so far as it affected the morale of a good many of the officers 
subject to the previous action; that is, the 2,100 additional officers 
removed from flying status. He wanted those cases reviewed. This 
is in process as of this time. 

Mr. Manon. I am sure General White would want to keep the 
committee advised. Iassumehehas. Ido not recall the information. 
Did you deliver something to us? 

General Frrepman. I did not deliver it, sir. However, I was aware 
of the communication and I will check on that. I am quite certain 
one was directed to the chairman of this committee. 

Mr. Manon. It may be I received a letter on the subject but I 
am not quite clear. 

COMMAND PILOT RATING 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, I also raised a question related to this 
on this practice of classifving and permitting Air Force officers to 
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wear command pilot wings when, as a matter of fact, they never 
commanded anything but a platoon of typists on the ground. That 
was going to be examined as part of this whole problem of air pay 
and flight pay. Do you remember that? 

General Frrepman. Y es, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What did the Air Force ever do about that one, just 
breathe deeply and it went away like a little gas on the stomach, or 
something? A lot of you remember one officer up here and for no 
reason | said, ‘Did you ever command anything?” He said, “No.” 
I said, “Isn’t that command pilot’s wings you go on there?” And 
he said, “Yes.” “What did you ever command?” He said, 
“Nothing.” I said, “‘Where did you win it, in a poker game?” 

The Air Force was going to examine this practice of classifying 
pilots as command pilots, and they carried command wings and they 
just were not such animals. 

General FrrepMan. The requirements for the designation of either 
senior pilot wings or command pilot wings is very specific in terms of 
the number of years’ service of the officer involved and number of 
years’ flying service. 

Mr. FLoop. You are stating the question. I know that. You 
told me that 4 months ago. Of course, the Air Force will not do any- 
thing about it. If anything has to be done about that, you mean it 
has to be done by the Legislative Committee vis-a-vis articles of war, 
regulations, or what? 

General FrrepMAN. The action within the Air Force would be ad- 
ministrative, would require no action on the part of the committee 

In direct response to your question, we have reviewed the criterion 
and we feel it is satisfactory. I feel there is a misunderstanding or 
perhaps poor usage of the w ords “command pilot.’”’ It is just a desig- 
nation of a step in flying proficiency as opposed to the designation of 
a man in a command position. 

Mr. Weaver. Does it not pertain to number of hours? 

General FriepMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Please place in the record a statement with respect 
to what you mean by the command pilot and clarify this for the 
record, 

General FriepMan. We will do that. 

(The statement to be supplied follows: ) 

Air Corps Circular 50-10, dated April 1, 1939, established the command pilot 
rating as one of three pilot ratings, each of which denoted different levels of pro- 
fessional experience as pilots of heavier-than-air aircraft. The command pilot 
rating thus became the highest level of professional pilot achievement to be recog- 
nized by an aeronautical badge in the Army Air Corps and it has remained such 
aw symbol of achievement in the U.S. Air Force. 

The reasons for the selection of the term ‘‘command”’ in the title “command 
pilot’? are not a matter of record among the records now on file in Headquarters, 
USAF. However, the eligibility criteria for its initial award, which has not 
changed significantly since the rating was created, provides a reasonable basis 
upon which these reasons may be assumed. For many years both prior to and 
subsequent to the establishment of this rating, air tactics called for the emplov- 
ment of aircraft in formations of various sizes. The pilot and leadership qualifi- 
cations of the first recipients of this rating were such that these individuals were 
generally found in lead positions in these formations, although the eligibility 
criteria did not then, nor does it now, dictate that an individual be in command 
of a unit to acquire the command pilot rating. During the 20 years that this 
aeronautical rating has now been in existence, it has remained a symbol of achieve- 
ment toward which every career motivated Army Air Corps or U.S. Air Force 
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pilot has aspired. Although the term “command” as used in its title signifies 
something less than it did at the time of the rating’s creation, tradition and the 
immeasurable benefits the Air Force has gained by the individual pursuit of the 
rating has justified the continued use of this rating and title to symbolize pilot 
achievement. 

The prime requisite for the award of this rating has always been the progression 
throuch the pilot and senior pilot rating levels. Initially, the eligibility criteria 
demanded either 20 vears of military pilot service and a total of 2,000 flying hours 
as a pilot, or, 15 rs of military pilot service and a total of 3,000 flying hours 
as a pilot. Today, in order to qualify for this rating, a pilot must have served 
15 years as a pilot on active duty or with Reserve components, logged a total of 
3,000 flying hours as a pilot, be currently physically qualified as a pilot and cur- 


rently active as a pilot, and possess the Air Force’s highest instrument flying quali- 


fication which in itself demands periodic and exacting checks on the individual’s 
pilot abilitv. Other changes to the award eriteria, occurring between 1939 and 
tl « present date are outlined as follows: 


From September 11, 1942, to February 5, 1943, the criteria was: 15 vears 
active duty as a rated pilot and 2,000 hours or 10 years active duty as a rated 
pilot and 3,000 hours. 

From February 5, 1943, to July 10, 1946, the criteria was: 15 vears aetive rated 
duty and 2,000 hours or 10 vears active rated duty and 3,000 hours; or 20 years 
service as a rated pilot and 2,000 hours or 15 years service as a rated pilot and 
3,000 hours. 

From July 10, 1946, to July 13, 1948, the eriteria was: 20 vears service as a 
rated pilot and 2,000 hours or 15 vears service as a rated pilot and 3,000 hours. 

\s of December 31, 1958, 13,529 or 24.5 percent of the Air Foree’s active duty 
pilots had qualified for this rating. The reporting svstem does not provide the 


immediate eapabilitv to reflect the age groupings of this segment of the pilot 
a 
T 


population. However, «a grade grouping follows: 

Generals ' 3 327 
Colonels V2 Gan 
Lieutenant Colonels__- 2, 2292 


Maaj: rs. 


5, 427 


Captains a ae : st ‘ = al 2 en 1, 997 
Lieutenants rc: ca Se c A es cad RS Oh ee 26 


Hazard incentive pav rate scales for participation in regular and frequent aerial 
flight, established by Public Law, were developed to recognize pay differentials 
for the performance of crew and noncrew duties, and the grade and service lon- 
gevity of the individual. All pilots, including senior and command pilots, as 
well as all other aircrew members of the same grade and service longevity, draw 
identical rates of such pay. The law provides for no distinetion by rates of pay 
for the various crew member duties performed. Crew members rates of pay for 
officer personnel engaged in frequent and regular aerial flights follow: 


Years of service 





Pay Title Under’ Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over 
grade | 2 2 3 4 6 ss 6 |} 12 )) 40) 16 18 

‘ Lite 69 Ds od a Mee 
O-10 | General $165 | $165 | $165 | $165 | $165 | $165 | $165 | $165 $165 | $165 $165 
O-9 | Lie tenant general___- 165 | 165 | 165 | 165 | 165 | 165} 165] 165] 165 | 165 | 165 
0-8 | Major general : 155 | 155 165 | 165 165 | 165 {| 165 | 165 } |} 165 165 
O-7 | Brigadier general ; 150 150 160 160 | 160 160 | 160 | 160 | | 160 160 
0-6 | Colonel 200 | 200] 215} 215] 215] 215} 215] 215 | | 220 245 
O-5 | Lie tenant colonel 190 190 |} 205 | 205 205 205} 205} 210 | | 230 245 
O-4 | Major i 170 170 | 185 | 185} 185) 195 | 210 | 215 230 | 240 
0-3 | Captain onl 145 145 155 | 165 180 |} 185 | 190 | 200 205 205 
O-2 | tst lientenant- Yr "118 | 125 | 180) 180 160 | 165 | 170] 180 185 | 185 
O-1 2d lieutenant _ _- 100 | 105 135 | 135 |) 140} 145] 155} 160 | 170 | 170 

| | | 








Thus, it can be seen that the distinction between the Command Pilot and his 
juniors, the pilot and senior pilot, is one of professional achievement resulting 
from years of performance of pilot duties. The title is founded primarily in 
tradition rether than the funetion of command; the badge is a symbol of achieve- 
ment respected by those who have won it and those who aspire to acquire it. 
The Comimand Pilot, like his juniors, the pilot and senior pilot, must also fly 
the minimum annual 100 flying hours in his rated speciality and is also subjected 
to flying status control measures to continue his pilot career. 
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INCLUSION OF UTILITIES COSTS IN COMMISSARY SALES 


Mr. Forp. On page 159 of the proposed bill, the ninth line down, 
I see the proposed addition of the words ‘‘and Hawali.’”” Have we 
skipped over that, or do you intend to discuss it? 

Mr. Lanman. I thought I had included that in the original state- 
ment. 

The second change on 159 is to completely clarify the language 
which authorizes the exemption of utilities cost from sales prices of 
commissaries for supplies sold in Alaska and Hawaii. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask: Why should not utility costs be included in 
the 50th State of the Union when we are considering commissary 
markup? 

Mr. LanMAN. The basic premise on which there recommendations 
were based was to maintain the status quo in respect to military per- 
sonnel on duty in those States prior to their having become States, 
and it had been consistently the policy of this provision to exempt the 
costs of utilities in these areas. 

Mr. Forp. I might understand food costs but I just do not under- 
stand utility costs. 

Mr. Lanman. The utility costs added to the sales price adds to the 
price of the food, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Well, are utility costs abnormally high in Hawaii? 

Mir. LAnMAN. It has been my assumption that they are, sir. I do 
not have the figures. 

\tr. Forp. I can understand transportation costs of getting food 
from the continental limits of the United States to Hawaii or from 
the United States to Alaska, but I do not think the same rationale is 
applicable as far as utility costs are concerned. 

\Ir. LANMAN. When, so far as they are associated with the utlimate 
price of the commissary article that goes into the food basket, that 
is What tied them into the concept and occasioned this reeommenda- 
tion. 

\Mir. Forp. IT would like to see the figures on utility costs in Alaska 
and Hawaii compared to utility costs in the United States on the 
average. 

Mir. LANMAN. We will do our best to get that. 

Mr. Forp. I suspect there is not a great deal of difference. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be well to say what you mean by 
‘utilities.’ What do you consider utilities? 

Mr. LANMAN. Water, electricity, gas, and heat. 

Mr. Forp. Well, in Hawaii heat is no factor, according to the 
propaganda we receive. 

Mr. LanMAN. Yes, sir. Electricity, I think, is high out there. 

Mr. Forp. Well, electricity is not high in Alaska, I do not believe, 
with the hydroelectric power and the availability of coal. 

Mr. Manon. It seems a little unusual. 

Mr. Forp. This is a weaker point, I think, from your point of view 
than the food costs and I would like to see what the costs are. 

Mr. LanmMan. We would be happy to supply an analysis for the 
record, 

Mr. Manon. For example, if you have a base in the northern part 
of the United States, undoubtedly the fuel and heating costs would be 
vreater in the continental United States than in Hawaii? 
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Mr. LanMan. The fuel costs; yes, sir, but you see we are without 
information at this time on the water and electric ity and gas and any 
other thing. 

Mr. FLroop. You used the expression, Mr. Ford, what is the 
difference between Alaska and the “south 48.” 

(The information requested follows:) 

The average cost of utilities in the United States and Hawaii is 13 cents per 
square foot for water, heat, and power. Cost of utilities in Alaska is 37 cents per 
square foot because of the additional heat. 

Mr. Manon. We shall proceed to consideration of the next language 
change item. 


ELIMINATION OF THE “BUY AMERICAN” OR BERRY AMENDMENT 


Mr. Lanman. With respect to the next change it is section 623 on 
page 163. It is recommended that the so-called Buy American or 
Berry amendment be eliminated. If the committee has no objection 
we would like to submit for the record within the next few days addi- 
tional explanatory materials, supporting this rec ommendation. 

Mr. Manon. We had extensive hearings on this last year and 
reference is now made to that here? 

Mr. Lanman. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert at this point in the record where it 
appears in the previous hearings. 

Mr. Lanman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And, you can give us any additional information at 
this point in the record. 

(The matters referred to follow: ) 

Hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, on Department of Defense Appropriations for 1960, part 6, 


pages 458-468. See also page 505, testimony of Hon. E. Y. Berry on Buy Ameri- 
can wool provision. 


ANSWERS TO CERTAIN QUESTIONS RAISED IN Fiscat YEAR 1960 HEARINGS ON 
Buy AMERICAN PROVISION 


Question. Will you please spell out for the record at this point, immediately 
following this question, the exact location of the specific savings by services 
insofar as possible? 

Answer. Estimate of possible savings by individual services cannot be broken 
out because fiscal year 1959 procurements were made on a consolidated basis by 
the single manager agencies (Military Subsistence Supply Agency and Military 
Clothing and Textile Supply Agency). However, the following percentage 
breakdown of sales to services could possibly bear a close relation to percent of 
procurements: 

[In percent] 














Clothing Subsis- 

j and textiles] tence 
- scare ; ee as Pe 

| 

Army... | 55 | 51 
<a : | 18 23 
Air Force___- 18 23 
SORE. . .thivenen | 9 3 
a 100 100 


picalaiatecmtaas eelaeeme Sissi anita = ssl cai Taaa hal tala 


Any savings, by service, if the Berry amendment had not been in effect, probably 
would have been in the same ratio. 
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Question. Question No. 2. At this point in the reeord, and immediately 
following the question, will you please spell out approximately, as far as it is 
possible for you to do so and in your opinion, the procurements in food, fiber, and 
otherwise which would have taken place during this fiscal year of 1959 had the 
Berry amendment not been the law? How different would it have been? What 
would the procurements be? 

Answer. Regardless of the status of the Berry amendment, the following items 
were purchased during fiscal year 1959: 


100,000,000 pounds fresh frozen beef, 1,000,000 trousers 
canned beef, and miscellaneous foods 3,000,000 shirts (cotton) 


3,000,000 caps 7,500,000 pairs drawers 
1,000,000 coats 10,000,000 pairs socks 
2,000,000 hats 1,000,000 pairs gloves 
3,000,000 shirts (wool) 5,000,000 pairs shoes 
850,000 ponchos 10,000,000 yards cloth 


Presumably, had the Berry amendment not been in effect, foreign firms would 
have bid on some, if not all, of these items. 

Factual data as to possible savings are not available without actual solicitation 
of both U.S. and foreign firms due to the multiplicity of variable factors which 
would contribute to such savings, such as location of bidders, numerous shipping 
destinations, and variations in labor and raw material costs among foreign nations, 
However, the following comparisons between military procurements from U.S. 
firms and similar procurements overseas by the mutual assistance program (MAP) 
and the Army-Air Force exchange (A AF EX) in clothing and textiles, and 


between average prices paid for beef in the United States and average prices of 
Australian beef, are submitted: 


Continental 


Item United Oversea Apparent Percent 
States price savings 
price 
Coat, AG 44__- : j . ; 1 $20. 00 2 $17.00 $3. 00 15 
Beef, per pound... boedens . a4 3, 43 34,258 ~172 40 
Poncho eae | 5 5. 50 6 4,80 . 70 13 


1 Approximate, 
2 Army-Air Force exchange. 
3 Average. 


‘ Includes $0,043 as an allowance for estimated transportation cost from Australia to San Francisco. 
5 Estimated. 
* Mutual assistance program. 


On the basis of the above figures and assuming that 50 percent of the fiscal 
year 1959 procurement program for these three items had been satisfied with 
foreign supplies, there could have been a possible saving of approximately 15.4 
percent. If this percentage is projected to the entire fiscal year 1959 procure- 
ment program for the Military Clothing and Textile Supply Agency and the 
Military Subsistence Supply Agency, a potential saving of $130,551,800 is 
developed. This, however, cannot be considered a valid figure. The 15.4 
percent is based on a limited number of items and reflects a disproportionately 
high savings based primarily on one item, beef. Further, factors such as type 
of item, availability at time of requirement, specification requirements, quality 
control, inspection, and difficulties in administering the contracts have not been 
considered. Transportation which has been given consideration only in the 
case of beef where a reasonable assumption as to the foreign source of supply 
could be made, would also contribute to reducing the potential saving since 


much of any end item procured overseas would be returned for issue in the 
United States. 


RECOMMENDATION, FOR DELETION OF CERTAIN CONSTRUCTION LIMITA~ 
TIONS, WITHDRAWN 


Mr. Lanman. Page 164 is the next change and has to do with 
section 624. 


53637—60—pt. 7——-3 
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The deletion of this section was initially recommended because the 
President’s budget as submitted contemplated the inclusion of con- 
struction appropriations as an additional title to the bill and one 
general provision on this subject would have been all that was nec- 
essary. However, since the construction estimates are being handled 
separately, it would be appropriate for this language to remain both 
in this act and in the Construction Appropriation Act and the recom- 
mendation for deletion of this language is withdrawn. 

Mr. OsrertaG. That is in section 624? 

Mr. LAnMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed to the next suggested language 
change. 

LIMITATION ON LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 


Mr. Lanman. The next change appears at page 166, section 630, 
which relates to the limitation on funds for legislative liaison activities 
of the Department of Defense which is recommended for deletion, 
and we will cite the prior hearings where that matter was discussed 
by the committee, Mr. Chairman, with the Assistant to the Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs. I understood that he had discussed it ex- 
tensively with the committee and we will cross reference that here for 
you. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Represent itives, on Department of Defense Appropriations for 1961, part 4, 
pages 579, 580, 583-592, 594-596, 599-600, 601. 

Mr. Lanman. The next change is in section 631 on page 166. 

This recommendation would eliminate the requirement to make 
available $85 million for procurement of commercial air transport 
service. The loss of flexibility as well as the administrative burden 
resulting from the necessity to establish specific controls on earmarked 
funds dictate the elimination of this provision. It is the position of 
the Air Force that it will obtain commercial airlift to the maximum 
practicable extent. 

Mr. Manon. On the proposed elimination and reinclusion of 
section 630, Mr. Crosby, do you have a question at this point? 

Mr. Crospy. Mr. Chairman, we should have at this point in the 
record complete backup data showing the amounts of money a 
would be required if the committee retains this provision, also for 1 
to be properly administered whether or not there should be any 
change in language of the provision to make it clear as tointent. 

Mr. Fioop. Now are vou talking about the MATS thing? 

Mr. Crosry. No; section 630. This is just for information in case 
it comes up for further discussion and consideration. 

Mr. Lanman. Your would like to have the amounts which would 
be applied to these activities in the event the limitations were removed? 

Mr. Crosry. That is right and also in the event the limitation is 
retained. 

Mr. Manon. What, then, would vou have as a figure? 

Mr. Lanman. I see. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The amounts requested by the military departments and the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense for legislative liaison activities for fiscal year 1961 are shown 
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in detail on pages 585-591 of part 4 of the Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1961, hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. The total amount, shown in the summary on page 
585, is $2,678,850. The additional cost of administering the legislative liaison 
limitation’is estimated ‘at $1,200. 


CoMMERCIAL AIR TRANSPORTATION REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Manon. Now, we will resume the discussion of section 631. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not want to talk about this MATS thing out 
loud at half past 3 o’clock. You don’t want to bring that up, even. 

Mr. LanMAN. This relates to the set-aside for air commercial 
transportation. 

Mr. Fioop. And, the Department of Defense is opposed to it? 

Mr. Lanman. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And, the Air Force is opposed to it? 

Mr. LANMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We need some very considerable information that will 
enable us to assist those who favor the retention of this language and 
those who oppose the retention of the language. Let us have every- 
body have access to all the ammunition there is and then we can 
fight it along those lines at the proper time. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We need to know what was used in 1959, what the 
estimated is for 1960 and what the estimated is for 1961. 

General FrrepMAN. We will certainly provide that, Mr. Chairman, 
and we can make reference to those figures in previous testimony as 
discussed at the time I was here with General Tunner, and we will 
include the Air Force views, which I understand are fully supported 
by the Department of Defense as to why we recommend deletion of 
the section. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The language proposed for deletion is not required to insure that the Air Force 
will procure reasonable amounts of airlift service from civil air carriers. Com- 
mercial air transportation has heen used to a considerable degree in the past, and 
current plans anticipate that such services will continue to be relied upon to 
augment the minimum military force. 

I:xisting policy does provide that use of commercial airlift is not to take prece- 
dence over the efficient and economical utilization of the military-owned air 
transportation resources (Military Air Transport Service) which have been deter- 
mined as essential to national security. [lowever, such a policy is not unreason- 
alle. As one element of the total deterrent posture of the Air Force, MATS 
must he manned at all times, trained and ready to respond in time of emergency. 
A useful byproduct of MATS training to attain readiness is airlift capaoility. 
Simple prudence and concern for the taxpayer’s dollars demand that this capa- 
bility be utilized to the maximum extent practicable. 

Actual and estimated amounts obligated for commercial augmentation in the 3 


years covered by the fiscal year 1961 budget are as follows: Million 
Fiscal year 1959 (actual) ; $70. 4 
Fiscal year 1960 (estimated) 11.8 
Fiscal year 1961 (estimated) 75. 4 


No special or unusual circumstances prevail which affect the amount of the 
fiscal year 1960 estimate. While it is true that some of the fiscal year 1960 
commercial augmentation is associated with the utilization of organic aircraft on 
air deployment exercises, this is not a unique situation. Similar exercises are 
planned for fiscal year 1961, and also were planned, although not carried out, in 
fiscal year 1959. 
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Previous testimony on commercial augmentation may be found beginning at 
page 514 of part 4, “Operation and maintenance,” fiscal year 1961 House hearings. 

Mr. Ftoop. Mr. Chairman, that should not be an ex parte pro- 
eeeding. It has never been before. This has been a_ perennial 
question. 

Mr. Manon. We took this up with General Tunner, as you will 
recall. 

Mr. FLoop. | know, but if there is anybody or any organization or 
groups of organizations—-and there always has been- “who take a 
diametric opposite view of this and I am not speaking for them, but 
certainly on such a highly controversial issue as this, faced with the 
President’s Executive order on this very subject which just came 
down 

Mr. Manon. The Air Transportation Association has asked to be 
heard and the independent airlines. 

Mr. Fioop. I did not know that, but anyway this should not be 
ex parte. The President has just handed down an Executive order 
which you and I know MATS will not pay any attention to which 
they clearly indicated at the hearing they would not. This is an 
attempt to indirectly do what they could not do directly. 

Mr. Liescompr. In the information to be furnished, could I also add 
what special services or missions were brought about during this 
present fiscal year which brought the contract authority or augmenta- 
tion up to the level that he is going to report to us. 

Mr. Lanman. General Friedman. will do that, sir. 

Mr. Lipscomr. And, I am referring in one specific instance to the 
Puerto Rican exercise which made it necessary to get added contract 
service with commercial carriers. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to refresh your memory: The President 
handed down this Executive order recently and a very curious explana- 
tion of it was issued by Mr. Snider’s office and it is almost impossible 
to interpret it. You remember we looked at it, and with a little music 
it would have made a good first act musical comedy. It said nothing 
and was not intended to say anything. ‘The same thing you have in 
front of you now: If you take this out, they have already assured 
through the Chief of MATS and the Secretary of the Air Force that 
they cannot and will not and have no intention of executing the Presi- 
dent’s order unless a series of conditions precedent are met. 

With reference to the model and design of aircraft there.is a whole 
series of conditions precedent before they will do what they are sup- 
posed todo. They are not going to do that because nobody can meet 
those conditions. If vou take this out as well, they are right back 
where they were when Mr. Wright took off the first day of flight. 

Mr. Manon. All right, we shall proceed. 


LIMITATION ON HIRE OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. LaAnMAN. The next change appears on page 167 and the recom- 
mendation is for the elimination of the dollar limitation on the hire 
of motor vehicles. The Department of Defense position on the matter 
of hire of motor vehicles was made a part of the record at the time of 
the hearing on the Operation and Maintenance title of the appropria- 
tion at which time a report from the Assistant Secretary, Supplies and 
Logistics, Mr. McGuire, dated January 29th, was put in the record. 
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Mr. Manon. I would like to know just what has happened. Do 


you know what has happened under this limitation thus far? 


Mr. LanmMan. We talked about this during the course of the 
operation and maintenance hearings, Mr. Chairman, and we put into 
the record at that time the memorandum indicating our implementa- 
tion, allocating the limitation by military departments in dollars, and 
it was brought out at that hearing that there were some elements of 
costs involved in rental that had not been included in the so-called 
exhibit 83 which was used as a basis for the limitation. 

We had excluded from our interpretation of the limitation those 
parts of the costs that had not so been included. 

Mr. Manon. Did you point out the amount of money required in 
1961, or was it pointed out in previous testimony? 

Mr. Lanman. I believe it was, sir; but I do not have it here, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you provide ‘that at this point in the record? ? 

Mr. Lanman. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Motor vehicles statement in the President’s budget (appearing at p. 219 of the 
committee print) indicates that the total for fiscal year 1961 is $10,018,042. 


Mr. Forp. I have a question or two about sections 633 and 629, 


ADDITIONAL EMERGENCY TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Mr. Manon. I think we will want to discuss with our witnesses 
here this section which is the penultimate section in the bill. 

Mr. Firoop. We are still on “Language,” are we? 

Mr. Manon. This language was placed in the bill in conference 
last vear. I think my self, on the whole, it was a very wise provision 
and I would like to know just what has happened as a result of this 
proviso in the Army, Navy, Marines, and the Air Force. 

Now, I know probably, General Friedman, the Air Force put $100 
million on the MACE missile out of this authority granted here; is 
that correct? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir; that is not quite correct. 

Mr. Manon. You used your own funds for that? 

General FrrepMAN. We used our own funds, using the permissive 
terms within the new appropriation to utilize funds out of the old 
“Aircraft and related procurement” account rather than using this 
particular proviso. However, the Air Force would strongly urge that 
the committee retain this particular provision in force. 

Mr. Manon. If you had not had this provision, you could not have 
easily handled your problem with MACE, I assume? 

General FriepMAN. No, sir; we could have handled it under the 
permissive terms of the new ‘Missile procurement” appropriation 
which permits Air Force to use unobligated balances from the old 
“Aircraft” accounts until the total amounts are expended. However, 
as I indicated the other day, the ability to make funds available in 
an amount such as $150 million is diminishing as time goes by and, 
therefore, we would respectfully request that the committee continue 
this provision in force in order that if the occasion should arise, we 
would have the flexibility to proceed after notifying the committee 
of our intent. 

Mr. Manon. Should the ‘Emergency fund” language be changed? 
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General FriepMman. Sir, as far as I know the provisions of the 
emergency fund, both in terms of appropriation and the transfer 
authority, are satisfactory. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Crosby points out that we had to put certain 
provisions in as section 633 last vear because the emergency fund 
was not in conference. Therefore, we could not change the language 
involving the emergency fund. 

Mr. FLoop. It was not what? 

Mr. Manon. It was not in conference. The Senate version and 
the House version was the same. Just what ought we to do now with 
respect to fiscal year 1961? We are at this time free to alter, if we 
want to, the language of the emergency fund as well as this. What 
should we do? 

Mr. Lanman. Mr. Chairman, we have made no recommendation 
for a change in either section. You will recall that the purposes for 
which the emergency fund authority can be used are limited to 
research, development, test, and evaluation and procurement and 
production related to that research, development, test, and evaluation. 

The authority under this section, however, is not so limited with 
respect to the purpose for which the money can be used if it is in 
any way related to the acceleration of a strategic or tactical missile 
program; the purpose for which the money can be used is broadened 
by the language of this section. So we are entirely satisfied at the 
moment. 

Mr. Mauon. We were entirely satisfied, if not more than satisfied, 
with the action we took last year. What I was thinking about, how- 
ever, is this: Should we make it a little more restrictive for fiscal 
year 1961? Of course, we are all very missile minded and we want 
to give as much leeway as we reasonably can in areas where there 
may be some chance of accelerating and strengthening the defense 
effort, particularly in the field of missiles. 

Mr. Lanman. We share that view and would strongly urge that 
the language of this section—the breadth of the language ‘of. this 
section—be continued so that there would be no question about the 
purpose for which we could use the transferred money in the event 
we could determine that it was for the purpose of accelerating any 
missile program. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Crosby, will you develop this further? 

Mr. Crospy. Well, the only question that comes to my mind, Mr. 
Chairman, in connection with this is whether or not you should 
have such similar provisions at two places in the bill. By changing 
the language slightly—the language of the emergency fund—you could 
provide for what this provision is intended to accomplish. It would 
increase their transfer authority by an additional $150 million under 
the emergency fund. The language as it now reads in the emergency 
fund provides, I think, for a transfer authority of $150 million, and 
consolidating this provision with the emergency fund would make it 
$300 million. The wording would probably have to be changed to 
limit the additional $150 million to missiles—the acceleration of 
strategic or tactical missile programs as provided for by this provision. 
It could be done without difficulty. 

Mr. Lanman. Well, as you can readily see from previous testimony, 
the claims under the research and development area for the authority 
of the emergency fund are pretty well up to the amount of the authority 
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in the emergency fund, and I am sure we would not necessarily desire 
to put the acceleration of strategic and ballistic missile programs into 
competition with the claims for research and development which can 
be in any areas other than missiles. We do not oppose the thought or 
the suggestion but we would certainly want to retain the total amount 
of flexibility which we now have both for research and development and 
for the acceleration of the strategic and tactical missiles program. 

Mr. Forp. Have you used this language or any funds to implement 
this proviso? 

Mr. Lanman. I do not have the analysis of the utilization of this 
section here, Mr. Ford. 

(The information is as follows:) 


STATEMENT RELATING To Section 633, TiTLE V 


The authority under section 633 provides the Secretary of Defense with a valu- 
able management capability. The effectiveness of such capability has been 
demonstrated to date largely through experience with the emergency fund, 
Department of Defense, which the Congress has provided to the Secretary of 
Defense for many years. 

So far in the current fiscal year the more pressing problems of a more general 
nature have been met by utilizing the emergency fund authority and within the 
Air Force the special authority granted under certain Air Force appropriations. 
To date no specific actions have been taken which involve the authority of section 
633 but the availability of this authority has been taken into consideration 
generally. 

Major program problems to which the section 633 authority would provide the 
best solution tend to arise in the latter part of a given fiscal year after program 
plans are firmed up and additional reprograming has become inadvisable. 

The strategic and tactical missile programs have generally been fun led com- 
mensurate with the importance and priority of such programs. The possible need 
for additional current year funding in certain areas is only now being considered by 
the Secretary of Defense. Current funding has in general been adequate to sup- 
port approved programs effort up to this point. 

Major revisions in strategic or tactical missile programs could in this or any 
subsequent year substantially exceed the practical limits of management capa- 
bility represented by normal reprograming and the emergency fund. (The cur- 
rent authority available to the Air Force has assisted in this regard but only in 
limited areas.) It is considered to be essential to retain a general management 
capability across the broad front of R. D. T. & E. and procurement or production 
related thereto represented by the present emergency fund, and not to unduly 
restrict this capability by major adjustments required in the strategic and tactical 
missile programs. The capability to retain a proper balance is provided by the 
authority of section 633. 

In addition the Department of Defense has exercised considerable restraint in 
the utilization of the emergency fund to assure that its use would comply with 
the intent of the Congress. Similar restraint has been exercised in considering 
the initial utilization of the authority of section 633. 

Proposals presently uder consideration have not yet reached the point of specific 
recommendations but the pending possibilities could approximate the currently 
available authority. Continuation of the authority is strongly recommended. 


Mr. Manon. Let us have General Traub, or someone from the 
Army, give us precisely what you have done under section 633 of the 
act for the current fiscal vear and what you estimate may probably 
be done during this fiscal year in this area, and let us have the same 
from the Navy and from the Air Force. 

Now, you might answer Mr. Ford’s question as to really what you 
have done, generally speaking, and then you can dress it up for the 
record, 

Mr. Ostertaa. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Forp. When the response is made, may we have not only what 
you have submitted and had approved but what you submitted and 
has not been approved. 

General Traus. For the Army there was $5 million transferred 
from the Military Personnel, Army, appropriation to a classified proj- 
ect under the aegis of the Secretary of Defense. This is the only re- 
quest for such transfer that I know of at this time. (Subsequently it 
was determined that an additional $5,375,000 had been transferred 
from the MPA appropriation to the R.D.T. & E. appropriation.) 

Mr. Forp. Was that under this proviso or the emergency fund? 

General Traus. Under this proviso, I believe. Additionally, as 
far as contemplation is concerned, there is the possibility that in con- 
nection with the NIKE-ZEUS which was discussed the other day as 
much as $25 million may be transferred under this proviso also. 

Mr. Manon. May ask was this classified project one that would fall 
under the terms “strategic or technical missile program’”’? 

General Travs. I assume that it was, if done under this section. I 
am personally not familiar with the project. 

Mr. Manon. Can anybody tell us whether it was or was not? 

General Traus. It was a project to which contribution was also 
made by the Navy and the Air Force from their funds, based upon my 
recollection of the matter. 

Mr. Lanman. It would have to be if it were done under this section. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Ensey, do you have any comment on that? 

Admiral Ensey. We agree in Navy that the flexibility ought to 
stay. We did contribute $5 million through the emergency fund. It 
was held very closely and I was not told the nature of the project. It 
went out of R.D.T. & E. money at the same time that Army gave it 
from Personnel. Our intentions are—in regard to POLARIS for in- 
stance—to use this fund a little later, as the Secretary of Defense, I 
believe, is on record as well as the Secretary of the Navy. Both have 
stated that at the point when the program is ready to go and they are 
assured of this by completion of tests, then we may use $20 million, 
$30 million, or $40 million or something like that, but that is still 
under study. 

Mr. Manon. And that is all there insofar as you know? 

Admiral Ensry. As far as I remember that is all. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that to be identified with the projection of POLARIS 
into 3,000? ; 

Admiral Ensry. No, sir; I do not think so. No, sir; it would not. 

Mr. Ostertac. Would that be out of 1960 or 1961 funds? 

Admiral Ensry. It would be 1960. 

Mr. Manon. Would you, General Friedman, have anything to add 
to what you have already said? 

General FrrepmMan. No, sir; we have not used this particular trans- 
fer authority, and if I may speak off the record——— 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I think the record should show here that the Air Force 
at least, and perhaps the other services, and perhaps the Navy to 
some extent, but certainly, the Air Force, by reason of the cancellation 
of certain programs, did not have the requirement for emergency funds 
that it very well might have had had it not become necessary to cancel 
certain projects. 
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GENERAL FRIEDMAN. That is absolutely correct, sir, and at one 
time we thought it would be absolutely essential to use this authority. 
However, since the necessary funds became available otherwise it was 
not necessary to use this particular authority. 

Mr. Fioop. This section 629 may be a good case, my friend, where 
there is actually a use for that quaint phrase at this point in time. 
The purpose of this section would permit that use as a distinction 
without a difference, but as a distinction. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would take your pen in hand and under- 
take to write language which you think might be acceptable for throw- 
ing into one paragraph or one section rather than provisions contained 
in section 633 of current law, and the other section which is not before 
me, having to do with the regular emergency funds—— 

Mr. Lanman. That would be a drafting service which would pre- 
serve the identical authority existing in both? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; we would not want to destroy the content of 
those provisions. 

Mr. LANMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we shall reconvene at 10 o’clock in the 
morning. 

Monpbay, Marcu 7, 1960. 


MILITARY SITUATION IN PACIFIC AREA 
WITNESSES 


ADM. H. D. FELT, USN, COMMANDER IN CHIEF, PACIFIC 
COL. R. W. WHITNEY, USA, MILITARY ASSISTANCE, CINCPAC 
COL. G. J. CHECK, USA, DCS, 2D ARMY 


COL. D. C. SWEGER, USA, MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS, 
CINCPAC 


HON. S. J. COTTRELL, MINISTER, POLITICAL ADVISER, CINCPAC 
CAPT. J. S. ELKINS, USN, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT, CINCPAC 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

Will someone identify the people who are here so that the members 
may know who each one is. 

Of course, our principal witness this morning is Admiral Felt, the 
commander in chief of the Pacific area. 

Beginning on my extreme left, will you identify yourself and tell 
us what your job is, give us your name, and so forth? 

Mr. Cotrrrety. I am Minister S. J. Cottrell, Political Adviser to 
Admiral Felt. 

Captain Ex.xrins. I am Capt. J. S. Elkins, Executive Assistant to 
Admiral Felt. 

Colonel Wurrney. I am Col. R. W. Whitney, Chief of Military 
Assistance, CINCPAC. 

Colonel Swecer. I am Col. D. C. Sweger, Military Assistance 
Programs. 

Colonel Curcx. I am Col. G. J. Check, Deputy Chief of Staff, 2d 
Army. I am to replace Colonel Whitney later on in the year. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Felt, we have been listening to testimony on 
the defense budget for a number of weeks and the sum of money 
involved is in the area of $40 billion. We are trying to evaluate the 
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budget request and the needs for the financial support of the various 
programs. 

We have listened to the Secretary of Defense and to the Members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, including the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. We wanted to have you before us in order to broaden our 
study of Defense requirements and because we wanted to get a feel, 
if we could, for the situation in that portion of the world which is 
under your command. 

We are very much pleased to have you here and we would like for 
you to proceed as you think best to give us a broad view of the prob- 
lems of the Pacific area. 

What do you suggest? 

Admiral Fett. Mr. Chairman, I suggest I start talking about my 
area, my responsibilities, and whi at I have to carry out my responsi- 
bilities, as well as some of the problems involved, if that is satisfactory 
with you. 

Then I would be glad to answer questions. 


Mr. Manon. Will you proceed, Admiral? 
GENERAL STATEMENT OF COMMANDER IN CHIEF, PACIFIC 


Admiral Fett. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I, 
too, am pleased to be here. 

It is a little unexpected. I had not expected to be called before the 
Appropriations Committee but I had anticipated coming to testify 
before the Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs Committees with 
respect to military assistance. 

Mr. Manon. I might say that we follow the practice of listening to 
field commanders and having reports from field commanders when- 
ever possible. We get more or less well documented and carefully 
screened statements from people in the Pentagon itself, but I have the 
feeling that the people in the field can talk more off the cuff with 
respect to their actual problems. 

We are especially glad to have you on that account. 


SCOPE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Admiral Fetr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I might start by saying that I am responsible for the defense of the 
United States from attack through the Pacific Ocean area and for 
carrying out the national interests of the United States in this area. 
This calls our attention immediately to the extent of the area. 

It is a vast area, as we all know. It extends over into the Indian 
Ocean and includes all of this [indicating] Pacific Ocean area. 

As we look at the physical geography of the area, we are immediately 
impressed by the fact that most of it is ocean and that physical, 
geographical fact dictates the character and type of forces which are 
assigned to me. These forces must have these characteristics: They 
must have mobility, they must be flexible, and they must have the 
versatility to cope with most any kind of emergency. In addition 
to the vast ocean areas there are some very important land areas also. 

As we look at the land areas, they form what, in effect, is an offshore 
island chain to the Communist mainland. These land areas, in the 
offshore island chain and in two very important peninsulas—Korea 
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and south Asia—are occupied by over 300 million free Asians. To 
my way of thinking, and I think to the United States way of thinking, 
this is a very important point. 

The continuance of the freedom of those Asians is an important 
feature in our national policies. 


FORCES AVAILABLE TO CARRY OUT RESPONSIBILITIES 


What do I have to carry out these responsibilities? 

As you know, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
National Security Reorganization Act went into effect in my area as 
of January 1, 1959, and at that time all of the forces were assigned as 
CINCPAC. Prior to that time, the forces were not assigned to 
CINCPAC. The forces are now assigned to CINCPAC, and by 
“forces” I mean the Army, Navy, and the Air Force forces. 

Let me describe these forces for you briefly. 

First, Army. There are some 67,000 people in military uniform 
assigned to my forces divided between three Army divisions; two of 
them in Korea and one of them in Hawaii in reserve. Two divisions 
on the line standing alongside that wonderful Korean Army and one 
back in reserve. 

There is a missile command in Korea and a corps headquarters in 
Okinawa. These are my Army forces. 

Navy Forces: Some 243,000 people in military uniform divided into 
two numbered fleets. One fleet operating—and this is a term that 
puzzles people sometimes—in the eastern Pacific and the 7th Fleet 
which we hear about all the time; the world famous 7th Fleet roving 
up and down the western Pacific. ‘Two numbered fleets. 

There are two Marine divisions with their associated Marine air 
wings. Again, one of them in the east and one of them in the west. 

Some 2: 50 combatant ships and some 2,700 airplanes, of which 1,800 
are combatant airplanes. This is the fleet. 

Pacific Air Forces: Some 70,000 in military uniform divided between 
two numbered air forces. 

Significantly, Mr. Chairman, these numbered air forces are out here 
lindicating]. The 5th Air Force has its headquarters in Japan and 
the 13th Air Force has its headquarters in the Philippines. 

Some 1,800 airplanes total with about two-thirds of those being 
combatant airplanes. Those are the forces which are assigned to me 
to carry out my responsibilities of defending the United States from 
attack and furthering our national interests in the area. 

I have one other source of strength, a very important source of 
strength, and that is the military assistance program, or, rather, the 
results of the military assistance Progr ee. 

Looking again at these land areas, what do we see? We see, first 
of all, that they are offshore lala or peninsulas. We see that they 
are foreign lands, every one of them, foreign lands controlled by 
foreigners except Okinawa which we administer. 

We know that we are associated with them through some sort of 
treaty or security arrangements and in turn they have given us the 
privilege of basing forces in their lands. 

This allows me to carry out what we call a forward strategy. In 
other words, defending the United States from positions out here 
[indicating] rather than from Pearl Harbor and on the west coast, 
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as it was in 1941. We think this is a very important feature of 
present-day life in the Pacific. 

This is a mutual affair with these countries. We have agreed to 
assist them in their defense and they, on the other hand, contribute 
toward their own defense in our objectives of the military assistance 
program. 

OBJECTIVES 


One objective is to give these people the means to maintain internal 
security and, believe me, gentlemen, this is important in southeast 
Asia. That is to give them the means to maintain internal security. 
The other objective is to give them the means to conduct delaying 
actions or discourage the Communists from invading them over their 
frontiers. These are the objectives. 

This fits hand in hand. My forces cannot guarantee the freedom 
of these people and they, by themselves, cannot guarantee their own 
freedom. It is a mutual affair and, between us, we have been able 
to keep them free. We have not lost them to the Communist world 
in the last few vears. 

True, there are countries that are divided—such as Korea—by an 
armistice, with the Communists occupying the northern part of Korea. 

True, the Communists are in occupation of North Vietnam, but 
we have not lost the rest of this area and its 300 million people to the 
Communist international movement. That is on the record and we 
are making progress. 

We are still making mistakes, I think, and we welcome people 
pointing out these mistakes. We look for these mistakes ourselves 
and we try to correct them but we are making progress | believe 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The first thing that I think is outstanding in this progressive effort 
of ours was the performance in the fall of 1958 when the Communists 
tried to blast the offshore islands and get the Generalissimo to take 
his troops off the islands. This was a very significant thing in the 
minds of free Asians. I am convinced, from talking with these people 
myself—and I am not only talking about the military people with 
whom I associate, but I am also talking about the civilian leaders of 
these countries—that until that time they were not quite sure about 
the United States. But when they found how quickly we came to the 
assistance of Taiwan, when they found we would not retreat from our 
principles and that we would uphold our principles, people in southeast 
Asia said to me—and this was actually said to me—‘‘Thank God for 
America.” 

More recently, in the fall of 1959, there was the insurgency in Laos. 
Here, again, we gave proof to the free Asians that the United States 
was willing to stand up and be counted and we provided help there. 

The combination of our material assistance and our advice and the 
United Nations diplomatic position caused this insurgency to 
diminish. It is still there and is is still dangerous and it may pop up 
any minute. 

PROBLEMS 


Perhaps I should next speak of some of my problems. I think I can 
briefly describe my problems as being in three areas: One is the 
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necessity for force improvement. This is the budget business, of 
course, and applies straight across the board. This applies to our own 
forces, U.S. forces, and it applies to the mutual security forces. It 
is necessary to keep up an Air Force or have a losing Air Force and we 
all know that. It is essential to have force improvement. Now let 
me talk about our own forces in that respect. We are making progress 
in reequipping the Army and it has been reorganized on a pentomic 
structure, as you know. As I look at the Army program in 1960, 
1961, and 1962, it looks fairly good to me and the missile program 
is coming along. The surface-to-air problem, antiair defense problem, 
is a serious One out in my area; but we are making progress in that 
respect if the Army carries forward its programs. 

In the Navy the shipbuilding program has been too slow and the 
airplane buy has been inadequate. Now I am starting to see some 
new ships come in. I thought the day would never come, but it is 
coming and I am starting to see some new ships. This quarter I am 
supposed to get in the fleet the first of the cruisers with surface-to-air 
antiaircraft missiles. The only new thing we have gotten in a long, 
long while is the RANGER and that is a big boost to us, believe me. 

The Air Force reequipment program is going along pretty well and 
consists of replacing the F—86’s, all-weather fighters, with the F—102’s. 

This program is going along satisfactorily. That is the reequip- 
ment, modernization, force improvement of my forces. 

Now, the other area is communications; without adequate com- 
munications, you cannot command. I have a problem in this respect. 
We are wor king on it and making some progress. I use the Army, 
Navy, and Air ‘Force communications on Oahu in Hawaii. There is 
a lot of cross-servicing and it works all right. There is no argument 
among the services about that. But the trouble is that most of this 
equipment is above ground and we are gradually trying to get more 
facilities underground and get a little bit more security in our com- 
munications. 

The third and last thing is command facilities. 

Unless you have facilities to exercise your command, communica- 
tions being a part of them, you just cannot do it. I have in the mill 
two projects, one of which is an underground project. This is to 
provide a headquarters in case an emergency arises. I would go to 
it in the case of general war and, if I had to, control the atomic retalia- 
tion effort on the part of my forces. That project is going along. 


COMMAND FACILITIES 


The other requirement is in my own headquarters in Camp Smith— 
Camp Smith is an ex-naval hospital which was closed after World 
War IT and left vacant. Subsequently it was taken over by the 
Marines. When they split the job of CINCPAC Fleet and CINCPAC 
and made two staffs, Admiral Stump had to find himself a head- 
quarters, so he moved into this ex-naval hospital with the Marines. 

At that time he did not have the concept we are working on now. 
He did not have any forces assigned to him at all. The command of 
the forces in the Pacific was exercised by the component commanders. 
Now they are assigned to me and I must exercise command. I am 
trying to get improved facilities for my headquarters which will allow 
me, in days like this, that is in the prolonged war we are in now, or 
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in brushfire, or limited war, to exercise command properly from there. 
It is not an addition to my headquarters. It is merely remodeling 
and rearranging it, something like the modular concept of a CIC 
aboard ship. Those are my problems, force improvement and 
communications. 

Incidentally, on communications, everything west of here [indi- 
cating Hawaii on the map] is by high frequency radio and east of 
here we have a cable. We are trying to do something about this 
high frequency radio. As you know, it can be disturbed by sun spots 
or by natural phenomena. Man can also disturb it, of course, so 
they are working on tropospheric communications system and that 
sort of thing, but a very interesting development is that the A. T. & T. 
is interested in laying a cable out here [indicating] to the Japan area 
with about a dozen times more channels in it than is in the cable to 
Hawaii. Welike this very much. The missile range is very interested 
in this sort of thing, too. 


COMMAND RELATIONSHIPS 


[ think I have forgotten to mention how this command is exercised, 
Mr. Chairman. You might be interested in that, too. I have a 
chart here that will illustrate the command lines. I said that the 
forces were assigned to me but there are also three principal compo- 
nent commanders; commander in chief of the Army, Pacific; com- 
mander in chief, Pacific Fleet; and commander in chief, Pacific Air 
Forces. 

The command is exercised through them. 

I do not issue orders directly to some unit in the field but I exercise 
my command through these component commanders. 

Mr. FLoop. Who are they? 

Admiral Fetr. This is Gen. I. D. White, Admiral Hopwood, and 
Gen. Rosie O’Donnell. They are all headquartered in Hawaii, also. 

There is another important command arrangement here in that I 
have what we call subordinate unified commanders. 

Here [indicating] is General Magruder in Korea, Admiral Smoot 
in Taiwan, and General Burns in Japan; Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
It just happens to work out that way, and an interesting feature is 
that General Magruder, as you gentlemen know, is the commander 
in thiat of the United Nations Forces. We have some 11, nations 
involved in this, 9 besides the Koreans and ourselves. 

If the fighting should break out again in Korea and the United 
Nations would say, ‘‘Yes, this is our action” then he would fight 
that war as the United Nations commander under our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

However if the United Nations should say, ‘No, this is a United 
States affair,” then General Magruder would be the commander in 
chief there under CINCPAC. 

In other words, his title under CINCPAC is Commander, U.S. 
Forees, Korea. 

This poses an interesting problem, that is to keep the United 
Nations’ and the U.S. strategic plans in consonance. 

Admiral Smoot in Taipei was very useful in the fall of 1958. He 
had a staff there and a title and did not have any forces. There 
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were no component commanders, but it was easy to give them to him, 
which we did. The Joint Chiefs of Staff approved this immediately 
and gave him Army, Navy, and Air Force components. He was the 
commander who dealt with the Chinese and taught them how to 
resupply the offshore islands and that sort of thing. Then we have 
a similar setup in Japan. 

Congressman Weaver will be interested in one of these. I also 
have a representative in the Philippines. He is not a unified subordi- 
nate commander but just a representative to coordinate the actions 
of all of the services there. I have such a representative in the Philip- 
pines, one in Guam, and one in Okinawa. 

Finally, in the command setup, and this is the other half of the 
team, we have the Military Assistance Advisory groups. We have 
them in seven countries. My responsibilities with respect to the 
Military Assistance Program are to prepare the plans and programs. 
The military services imple ment the programs. Then I check up 
to see how well we are doing. That is the command setup. 


THE THREAT 


[ have one more thing you might be interested in. 

People ask, ““What is the threat?” 

[ have not said anything about the threat. I do not talk of the 
threat as being so many million people, or so many divisions. Is 
see the threat in a sort of segmented fashion. 

May I show you this chart? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Admiral Frur. First, the geography. Here is the threat to Japan 
lindicating]. The threat to Japan comes from the U.S.S.R., and 
from maritime provinces [indicating]. 

The chart shows what the forces are, what they have, what the 
Japanese have, and what we have. 

The threat to Korea comes from North Korea and consists of the 
North Korean Communists. 

Mr. Ostrertac. How about China? 

Admiral Fevr. | will mention that shortly. 

We have the same sort of a comparison here in Taiwan. The 
direct threat to Taiwan is a lesser number of divisions than the big 
number we hear so much about. 

Then we go down to Southeast Asia and we have two threats 
down there: The North Vietnam Communists with their large army 
and China again. The threat out in the Far East is Red China and 
they all know this, too. 

[ think that gives you an idea of the threat. 

There is a growing appreciation on the part of all our Asian friends 
of the real threat Red China poses to them. Even in Indonesia, 
where they have a very large Communist Party, the government 
forces are now talking about the threat of Red China. 

Mr. Chairman, may | throw myself open now for questions? 

Mr. Manon. All right. That is fine. 

You talked last about the threat and the nature of the threat and 
you make reference to the threat of Red China. 
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FUTURE OF RED CHINA 


Would you give us your general appraisal of the growth of Red 
China in recent years, the last decade, and what you feel China is 
moving toward asa power? When I speak of China here, I am speak- 
ing of Red China and not Taiwan, of course. 

Admiral Fer. It is difficult to assess what is going on inside China, 
Mr. Chairman, because we do not have access to China, However, 
we do have some pretty astute people out in this island chain and in 
Hong Kong. We do read a lot of mail and we talk to a lot of people 
and by “we” I mean Americans, the official family of Americans. 

They failed in their backyard pig iron steel enterprise. The 
commune plan was a little too tough and they had to back down on it. 
I think they are having food trouble in certain parts of the country. 
They have also had droughts and floods, in other parts of the country. 

On the other hand, they are making tremendous strides toward 
their objective of industralizing themselves and the Russians are 
giving them lots of help. 

From a military point of view, their forces are getting better equip- 
ment and, as you know, their air force is about the third largest and 
strongest in the world today and includes modern jet aircraft. They 
are not as well trained as our people, nor as well trained as the Chinese 
over on Taiwan. They suffer from poor communications and trans- 
portation notes, These they are improving, however. 

They have a terrific logistic problem from a military point of view, 
as we all do, aa n we look at our military problems down in that part 
of the world. 

As I look at my problems down in that part of the world, com- 
munications and logistics are the two that must be solved first. 

Going back to the Chinese Communists’ political stature, they seem 
to be inclined to take a tougher attitude in the immediate period 
ahead of us than the Soviets. We do not see that sweetness and light 
that Mr. Khrushchev is trying to peddle. It is a hard line all the 
time and I think that under this cover you might say the Soviets, 
now having acquired the ability to deliver mass destruction weapons, 
will be probing in all of these other areas. 

I think we can expect more probes all the time, testing for weak- 
nesses as they did in the Taiwan Straits and in Laos. 

Mr. Manon. Would you say that Red China is vastly stronger 
now than she was 5 years ago, militarily and industrially? 

Admiral Frur. Yes; I would say So. 

Mr. Manon. Do you feel—and you can only express your own 
views—that there is rea] unity or considerable unity in Red China, 
and that Red China is more or less here to stay as a stable govern- 
ment? 

Admiral Frit. I could not express an opinion on that last part, 
but I would like to express a hope. I hope it is not here to stay. 

As to the unity part of your question, there is unity in any country 
that is controlled by the police, enforced unity. 

I do not believe there is unity in respect to the loyalty of the 
peoples. They are the seeds for destruction of that system. How 
you nurture those seeds, I think, is the question. 

Mr. Manon. You do not have any hope that within the next few 
years the Red Chinese would lose their grip on Red China, I assume? 
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Admiral Frert. I could not make a prediction that they would; 
no, sir. 
VALUE OF FOREIGN-AID PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. With respect to foreign aid, some Members of Con- 
gress vote for it and some against it. 

This is not the forum in which to discuss this question, but it would 
be interesting to know whether or not you actually feel the foreign- 
aid program has been worth anything much out in the Pacific area 
in the last few years 

Admiral Fuxr. I think it is essential to our overall security. 

Mr. Manon. If you should subtract the foreign aid to that part of 
the world, would it make a substantial difference? If so, why? 

Admiral Fer. It would mean the loss of these peoples to com- 
munism. 

UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask you what you think about the 
United Nations. Most people who write letters to me and make 
reference to the United Nations want no part of it. They are opposed 
to the United Nations. I am not saying that the majority of people 
are opposed to the United Nations, but I believe those people who 
write to Members of Congress about the matter are opposed to the 
United Nations. I may be wrong, but do vou think somehow or 
other we should undertake to get out from under the United Nations? 
Have you seen any good that it has accomplished in the Pacific? 
What is your general feeling? 

I am asking for your own personal views about this thing called 
the United Nations. 

Admiral Fett. I think it would be a catastrophe if the United 
States resigned, you might say, from the United Nations. In the 
Pacific area, two significant things have happened, one long before 
I took this command. The aggression in Korea was opposed by the 
United Nations, of course; the United States was right up there in 
the vanguard leading, but it was a United Nations effort. It still is 
significant out there. 

We have in Korea today a Turkish brigade and a Thai company 
and liaison officers from all of the other seven nations. The United 
Nations is significant. 

The other thing that happened was that they sent the United 
Nations factfinding team into Laos. This was good because the 
insurrection faded back into the jungle for a while. They did not 
want all of the publicity and attention. I think that was very good 
and I am for the United Nations. 

Mr. Manon. I am going to yield to anyone on my right to ask any 
special questions which are significant and important. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. You referred in your general statement to the fact 
that there was going to be a cable laid between certain geographical 
points. I interpreted from the manner in which you expressed your- 
self that you felt that was quite an improvement. 
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Due to the fact that cable can be hooked and destroyed, which do 
you think should have the greater sum expended upon it at the moment, 
a cable approach or the atmosphe re approach? 

Admiral Frxr. It is true that cables, as we know from our exper- 
ience in the Atlantic particularly, can be destroyed. This cable will 
be laid in very deep water. The Pacific is very deep and is not like 
the Newfoundland banks. A cable has security you do not get by 
sending radiowaves through the air. This is important. A Also it is 
to be laid by a commerce ‘ial company and we could just lease certain 
channels in this cable. 

When you ask me which is the more important, they are both im- 
portant, Mr. Sheppard. I have to have both. If A.T. & T. should 
lay this cable, it would not mean at all I would do away with my radio 
communications. I would have to have both. It would just give 
me more security. 

Mr. Suepparp. I can only assume within the total picture under 
your command, that this is premised to a rather major degree on the 
type of communications you have available; is that correct? 

Admiral Freir. Yes, sir. Of course, the general atomic exchange 
is not very probable, but I have to plan for this contingenc yv and part 
of my planning i is to see how I can restore communications out of 
Hawaii to exercise my command. 

Mr. Suepparp. If this cable were laid by the company to which 
you referred, have you any idea when it would be laid? 

Admiral Feit. When it would be laid? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes; and become operational? 

Admiral Frxir. I think they are talking of within a couple of years. 

I do not have a communications officer with me but I believe that 
is the forecast. 

Mr. Suepparp. In the meantime, it is very important that commun- 
ications be kept as modern as possible, until such time as it does become 
available, is that true? 

Admiral Frtr. Yes, sir. 

PICKET SHIPS 


Mr. SHepparp. What effect did the picket ships have on your 
command? 

Admiral Frit. What this means is that we will have lesser 
percentage of probability of making detections on that pic ket line. 

This has been lost sight of and perhaps if has not been publicized, 
but there will still be two ships out there which will be sort of a 
sea-air rescue operation and they will make their contribution, too. 

Mr. Suepparp. Am [ right in assuming that you would rather 
have kept the number of picket ships you had available, if such had 
been possible? 

Admiral Fetr. Yes, sir. 


FOREIGN AID PROGRAMS VERSUS U.S. MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Suepparp. Under the so-called tight budget concept, and as a 
result of reductions in the military force, and providing military 
stature, as it were, if you were confronted with an option as a military 
leader between the expenditures of moneys in the foreign aid programs 
as against firming up our own military requirements, which would 
you select? 
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Admiral Frir. That is a difficult question, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I realize that. 

Admiral Fevr. They are equally important. Under budgetary 
pressures, if you have to reduce the budget, I would think you would 
reduce it in a balanced fashion. If you are asking me, could I reduce 
one in favor of the other, the answer is ‘‘No.”’ 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Are you saying, in other words, that the two 
impose a requirement of equal dimensions, as it were, and if there is 
to be a reduction, obviously it should be predicated upon a more or 
less of a 50-50 concept? 

Admiral Fret. That is right; yes, sir. Of course, they are not equal 
in dimension but equal in importance. 

On the military assistance program, the President has aked for 
something like $2.1 billion, I believe, as contrasted to the budget for 
the United States Forces of $40—-$41 billion. 

They are of equal importance. 

Mr. Suepparp. What particular aspect of military strength at the 
moment do you feel is a paramount requirement you do not have? 

Admiral Fetr. Well, I have fairly well balanced forces to do the job 
Iam supposed to do. In other words, I can put out little fires. I can 
make a contribution to the atomic retaliation, if I have to, but what I 
do not have is quite enough and not quite good enough. 

Mr. SHepparD. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Any further questions? 

Mr. Srtxes. I have some questions. 

Mr. Norrewu. [ want to ask one question. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Norrell. 


RESULTS OF FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Mr. Norrety. Admiral, you indicated that foreign aid probably 
has helped these countries. Briefly, can you tell us anything else that 
foreign aid has done that you have not already mentioned? 

Mr. Manon. He is speaking of the Pacific area, of course. 

Admiral Fre.r. Yes, sir. 

I cannot speak of this area out here as being a cohesive area, Mr. 
Norrell. It is not. There are different religions and the geography 
involves great distances, different ethnics and so on and so forth, but 
let me give you a couple of examples. 

If it were not for foreign aid, all the peninsula of Korea would be 
Communist today and that threat would be pointed right to the heart 
of Japan. Japan, as you know, is one of the four big industrial 
complexes of the world and I believe Americans think it is essential 
that that complex not be taken over by the Communists. 

Another example I might give you is Vietnam. Vietnam would be 
lost today if it were not foreign aid, and Taiwan, which is right in the 
middle of that chain, would be lost. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Norreiy. One other thing. I voted for the United Nations 
organization but I am concerned greatly about what could now be 
done and what it has done in the world. Have you anything further 
to say that you have not already mentioned? 
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Admiral Frit. Only, perhaps, to back up what I have said; that [ 
do think principle is very important. Principle is important and the 
principles of the United Nations Charter, I think, are the foundation 
of our policies. 

The other thing [ think the United Nations has is a potential to do 
a lot of things they have not done before. For example, I believe the 
United Nations could offer a means of providing economic develop- 
ment to that poor little country of Laos if it could be organized 
properly. 

Mr. Norrevu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes? 


VALUE OF FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Let me ask another question or two on the matter of 
foreign aid. You gave two examples where foreign aid has been 
of particular value, Korea and Vietnam. Both of those were par- 
ticular situations which were met in considerable part by direct action 
of this Nation, rather than through participation in the foreign aid 
yrogram. I think that what we did in those two nations would have 
Seen done had there not been a foreign aid program as such i 
existence. 

Do you know of any other illustrations where the loss of foreign 
aid would have had serious adverse effect? You made a very strong 
statement when you said the loss of foreign aid would mean the loss 
of the area 

Are there any other instances which you feel would support such a 
strong statement? 

Admiral Fre.r. Well, the interest in Laos is of current impor- 
tance— 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean by that, military aid and economic aid? 

Admiral Frit. Yes, sir; | mean both. 

Mr. Sixes. Some of these areas we are helping are listed as being 
very rich areas with great resources and great wealth in the hands of 
a few people where conceivably they could help themselves a great 
deal more than they do. 

Do you feel they are doing as much as they should for themselves? 

Admiral Frit. There are some countries that have great resources 
and can do more for themselves. 

Japan’s economy is growing rapidly and what we aim for there 
is to do away, as quickly as we can, with grant aid and substitute a 
cost-sharing plan or provide the required military equipment through 
sales. 

The political situation in Japan is one that slows this aim down 
because of the provisions of their constitution. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you foresee we may be placed in a position of bid- 
ding for the favor of the nations in that area as a result of Communist 
aid? 

Admiral Feit. No, sir. In my planning I reject that idea com- 
pletely. My planning is based completely on the military threat 
and the military requirements to meet that threat. 
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COMMUNIST AID 


vir. Sikks. To what extent is Communist aid beginning to enter 
into the: picture in your area? 

Admiral Feit. Communist Aid? 

Mr. Sikes. Yes; military and economic. 

Admiral Frit. The only place where there is any Communist 
military aid is in Indonesia. They, as you know, have received 
military equipment from the Soviet bloc countries. In the neutral 
country of Cambodia, it is interesting to note that they take eco- 
nomic aid from the Chinese and the Soviets but not military aid. 
Indonesia is the only country in my area that is taking military aid 
from the Communists. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten? 


UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. Admiral, I, too, have listened to your answers to 
questions about the United Nations and foreign aid. 

Am I correct in saying that as far as the United Nations is con- 
cerned, you are not attempting to get over into the area of whether 
we should further surrender basic legal and other rights of the United 
States to the United Nations? In other words, you are referring to 
it as it is now with the constitution it has? 

| mention that because, from letters we get, most of the time they 
are more concerned about further grant of powers or further surrender 
of U.S. rights. 

Folks who write me oppose removing the Connally amendment and 
| agree with them. They oppose setting up a superduper court which 
presumably will write laws and decide cases the next day. 

It is in that area I am concerned about, and in your statement in 
support of the United Nations—because you deem it a needed vehicle 
to put these various countries together to do the things you can do 
here which you think are important? 

It is not to get into the other area of whether it should be strength- 
ened and made into an international one-world government, with a 
world court, and all that sort of thing? 

That is beyond you? 

Admiral Frvr. I like your words, Mr. Whitten, and I appreciate 
your explaining this further to me. 

No, I did not have any. I intended no reference to the one-world 
games of the U.N. I am just saying that, as a means of expressing 
opinions, which I think are important, and to exercise command in 
Korea, it is all right. 

FOREIGN AID PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wuirren. The other thing about foreign aid, in your state- 
ment you said something about it being absolutely essential in these 
particular areas. I have voted against foreign aid for quite a number 
of years. 
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I doubtless would have voted for it if they had put military aid 
where it is identifiable or if they had run it properly. 

In Cambodia, it has been testified, you built a 30-mile road from 
nowhere to nowhere, about a four-lane highway, and there are all 
sorts of examples in some of these areas you are referring to. 

I have seen pictures in recent weeks where we shipped tremendous 
quantities of wheat and then poured it out on the ground when storage 
facilities were there in some of the countries where they were moving 
wheat out, exporting it. 

It has been testified lately that in some of these areas there was no 
shortage except under the poor system where the rich had it all and the 
poor had nothing, that the country itself had ample supplies but the 
people did not because the folks who had it did not make it available. 
It is lack of purchasing power. 

I am not trying to get you into passing judgment on that. Your 
statement about its being essential to have economic and military 
aid is not to pass judgment on whether we are wasting lots of effort 
in that area for the good we get. That is not something with which 
you work directly, is it? 

Admiral Freitr. The examples you are using are economic aid and 
I do not work with that. On the other hand, I tell my friends when 
they come to Hawaii and | would like to tell the committee here 
that we make mistakes in the military aid business, too. But, believe 
me, gentlemen, we are doing our very best to do better. We have a 
new planning basis set up now and we are going to develop long-range 
plans that I think will make sense. We have a strategic appreciation 
of the problem now. I am not going to build any four-lane highways 
for the military. 

Mr. Wuirren. It has been testified before another committee on 
which I serve that in Korea there are tremendous quantities of usable 
steel and other things at the same time when we were shipping 
worlds of stuff in, the same materials already available in that country 
were the same things in large usable quantity. 

Indications are—you may not want this on the record—that much 
of the aid is furnished before requiring that available resources be 
used; we send it in to the incumbent government which insists upon 
it because the government gets a cut on it. In my own mind, it could 
be that if we have to bribe the powers that be through that means; 
perhaps that explains it, You can answer this on or off the record. 
As to some of the waste we see in this area, military and otherwise, 
is that a factor, this fact of having to move it in so that the ruling 
powers get their cut? 

Admiral Freir. No, sir; that is not a factor. Again, you are out of 
my area, out of the military area. 

‘T would like to tell you that we have had one very serious problem 
in Korea, and that has been the lack of a supply and logistics system 
in their military. We did not set one up when we left Korea, having 
previously supported them ourselves, but we are doing so now, 
There has been a lot of diversion of military stocks into the black 
market. 

Within the past year and a half President Rhee has relieved and bis” 
charged over a thousand officers. This is the kind of action that is 
being taken to try to correct that. We are also getting a supply 
and logistics system set up in the country. 
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Mr. Wuirren. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on my left? 


MISSILE COMMAND 


Mr. Forp. I have several questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Felt, you indicated that in Korea you had a missle com- 
mand along with the Army Forces and United Nations Forces there. 
What is the missile command composed of, what weapons do you have? 

Admiral Fett. HONEST JOHN and some 8-inch howitzers with 
atomic capability. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any plans to substitute something for the 
HONEST JOHN? 

Admiral Fruit. No. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any 280-millimeter? 

Admiral Freur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have NIKE-HERCULES units? 

Admiral Freir. Not yet, This is one of the serious needs in Korea. 
We have very little air defense in the form of fighter defense and none 
in the missile area. 

Mr. Forp. What about your carrier forces in the Pacific? What 
do you have? 

Admiral Frur. We have eight attack carriers. As I said a while 
ago, we have one of the Forrestal class, the Ranger. We are able with 
those eight to maintain in the 7th Fleet two and sometimes three. 
This gives us two carrier task groups or three single carrier task 
groups. We have in the carriers the only all- weather delivery capa- 
bility in the whole command. This is the A3D. ‘You are familiar 
with that. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Admiral Freir. That is really the only true all-weather capability 
we have. In the Pacific Air Force’s 5th and 13th Air Force we have 
some limited all-weather capability but this is only because of the 
MSQ guidance system. We have the eight carriers and four anti- 
submarine carriers. 

Mr. Forp. What do vou have on Okinawa and what are your plans 
there? 

Admiral Fett. We have the Marine division, and money has been 
appropriated for them to build a camp there for part of them. The 
other part are in an ex-army barracks there. The construction of 
a helicopter field is coming along and will be completed soon. 

Mr. Forp. Will it be tied in with the Marine division? 

Admiral Frit. That is part of the Marine division. The rest of 
their air is normally in Japan. We have a fighter outfit and an attack 
outfit. The attack is at Iwakuni and the fighter outfit is usually at 
Atsugi. They are down in Subic now in the Philippines while they 
are doing repair work at Atsugi. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any surface-to-surface missile operations 
in Okinawa? 

Admiral Frutr. No, we do not, at the moment. 

Mr. Forp. What about the MACE? 

Admiral Frit. —— 

Mr. Forp. What about NIKE-HERCULES in Okinawa? 
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Admiral Frtr. Yes; there are battalions of NIKE-HERCULES 
there, in operation. 

Mr. Forp. Does the Air Force actually keep SAC planes there or 
is that simply a staging base? 

Admiral Frerr. Kadena is a staging base. The SAC unit goes to 
Anderson Air Force Base in Guam. ‘They are operating through the 
area all the time. 

JAPANESE FORCES 


Mr. Forp. What about the current Japanese forces? 

Admiral Fe.r. They are all called self-defense forces, as you know, 
instead of Army, Navy, and Air Force. The Army is small and 
perhaps about as big as it should be. 

Mr. Forp. How big is it? 

Admiral Frrr. I think it is something on the order of six divisions, 
The Air Force is very small. We have had difficulty with the Air 
Force program, but it is picking up now. They have taken over the 
ground environment themselves from the 5th Air Force. They are 
gradually building up a respectable Air Force. 

The Navy is coming along to the point where they are pretty good. 
They are well trained. They are not very large. 

Mr. Forp. Do they have any capital ships? 

Admiral Freir. Nothing larger than destroyers. They have just 
commissioned two destroyers last month, which they designed and 
built themselves. We, of course, provided them with some of the 
electronics. That is their biggest ship. 

Mr. Manon. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Do the Japanese seem to have a real desire, a strong 
desire, to rearm? 

Admiral Fretr. May I go off the record, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I am through, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag. 


PACIFIC COMMAND 


Mr. Ostertac. Admiral, your command in the Pacific embraces all 
aspects of the military in that part of the world; does it not? 

Admiral Fretr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. I wonder just what the relatinoship of your opera- 
tion is as it would apply to any emergency because there is such a wide 
area of Iron Curtain in that part of the world. There is no distance 
between the Pacific and Soviet Russia, of course. 

Admiral Frerr. That is right. 

Mr. OstertaG. Likewise, the same situation exists with regard to 
Red China. Is there any plan or need to use missiles to a greater 
degree than you have them in the Pacific now? I am speaking of 
ballistic missiles, for example. 

Admiral Feit. You are speaking of surface-to-surface missiles? 

Mr. OstertaG. Yes; nuclear, such as the intermediate range, for 
example. 

Primarily the reason would be the stationary or target aspect of 
various spots such as Okinawa and other places like that? 

Admiral Fre.r 
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SUBMARINE MENACE 


Mr. OsterTaG. Speaking of submarines, have you any estimates as 
to the submarine menace in the Pacific so far as Red China and Russia 
are concerned? 

Admiral Frexr. Yes, sir. The Russians are making progress all the 
time out in the Pacific with their submarine construction program. 
They have close to a hundred in the Pacific Fleet of all types, some of 
them being long range, all of them being of the snorkel type. We see 
their operations in the Pacific. They are becoming better seamen all 
the time. They are ranging farther out, operating more. 

Mr. OstertaG. Do they operate alone? 

Admiral Freut. Yes, sir. Red China has some submarines now. 
The Russians have given Red China submarines. Just how they will 
use them nobody knows yet. It looks like part of their defense at 
the moment. 

GOVERNMENT IN OKINAWA 


Mr. Ostertac. What about the government in Okinawa? Are 
you having trouble there? 

Admiral Frut. I do not have any direct responsibility in that. 
This is run by the High Commissioner, Lieutenant General Booth, 
who is responsible to the De ‘partment of the Army. General Booth 
is my representative there in regard to making sure that Army, Navy, 
and Air Force affairs there are in consonance with each other, but I 
do not have any responsibility for the government of Okinawa. 

I can make an observation that the condition in Okinawa is better 
than it ever has been. I think there have been some intelligent de- 
cisions made over the past 2 years that caused this, such as the land 
problem and things like that. 

Mr. Ostertaac. The people there are rather closely allied with the 
Japanese, are they not? 

Admiral Frit. You hear this a lot. 

Mr. Ostertac. I do not know whether that is the right word. 

Admiral Fett. I suppose they are ethnically related to the Japanese, 
and you see a lot of comment in the papers, but most of this is in the 
Socialist Japanese papers. 

My personal, private opinion is that the Okinawans would like to 
see us stay there and would not care to go back to Japanese control. 
That is a personal opinion. 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 


Mr. Ostertaa. Is the Strategic Air Command definitely associated 
with your defense of the Pacific? 

Admiral Fer. It is not part of my command, but our plans are 
made to fit. This is a daily process we go through, to make sure 
that we do not interfere with each other. 

Mr. OsterTAG. It is coordinated to the extent where SAC is not 
an individual operation without—— 

Admiral Fer. That is right; we know where they are going and 
they know where we are going. It is coordinated. 

Mr. Ostertac. But you have no SAC bases in the Pacific? 

Admiral Feit. There is one base in Guam where SAC maintains a 
unit on a rotational basis. 
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Mr. OstertaGc. You have no alert system there? 

Admiral Frir. I think they have the same alert system there as 
they do here. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Do they have B-47’s? 

Admiral Freir. Yes, B-47’s. 

Mr. Ostertac. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions on my left? 


RUSSIAN MISSILE TESTS 


Mr. Weaver. Last fall I had the privilege of meeting Admiral 
Felt and being greeted by him and others of his command. I would 
like the record to show that as far as I am concerned our forces are in 
good hands in the Pacific. 

Admiral Felt, what degree of success or failure are the Russians 
meeting with their missile tests in the Pacific as indicated by recent 
reports that have come in to your headquarters? 

Admiral Freur. It looks to me, from what I read in the reports, that 
they are quite successful. The accuracy was as good as we get, I 
think. They did exactly what they said they were going to do. “They 
have a bigger missile than we have, which may or may not mean 
anything, except at one time, you know, we thought they would have 
a lot of trouble with their guidance. They built a great big missile 
and their guidance system is probably simpler and very, very good. 

Mr. Weaver. Admiral Burke made the statement at the conclusion 
of one of our recent hearings that my raising hell about the situation in 
the Philippines helped to get the matter cleaned up. Inasmuch as you 
were so kind in your testimony today to point out about your close liai- 
son in the Philippines, would you comment briefly as to the situation 
there? 

Admiral Felt. I think that you did some good, Mr. Weaver. The 
situation you described exists there, except T do not believe there is 
quite as much ill feeling between the Americans and the Filipinos as 
people might have gathered from what they read in the papers. 

There has been a series of mee tings. We have in the P hilippines a 
Mutual Defense Board. The Chief of the Filipino Armed Services is 
cochairman on the Filipino side and I am cochairman on the U.S. 
side, but I have to work through my proxy, my representative there. 

This was referred to that Board. As a result, the constabulary now 
is doing a lot of perimeter work and the relationship communitywise 
is getting better. The problem exists as to whether or not they will 
take legal action in the courts. 

Mr. Weaver. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Manon. Any further questions? 


CHINESE COMMUNIST ARMY 


Mr. ANnprews. Admiral Felt, what can you tell us about the mod- 
ernization of the Chinese Communist Army? What type weapons do 
they have? Do you have any information on that? 

Admiral Frexr. I cannot tell you specifically, sir. The information 
we get is that it is, of course, a huge army, well trained, and well 
equipped. Just what that well equipped means, I cannot answer 
specifically. They do not have atomics; we are pretty aa convinced 
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of that. I think their weaknesses are in logistics. They are de- 
pendent upon the U.S.S.R. completely, of course. 

Mr. ANprEws. For the supply of weapons? 

Admiral Freir. Not only weapons but backup, POL, and all that 
sort of thing. Their communications and transportation, of course, 
are weak. —-——~. Their combat readiness is good. 

Shortage of heavy equipment, dependence upon the U.S.S.R. for 
logistic support, inadequate rail and road networks, and no atomic 
capability. ‘That is the army. 


LAO ARMY 


Mr. Anprews. What can you tell us about the Lao Army? 

Admiral Fett. The Lao Army is 29,000. —— 

The big problem today in Laos is to create among the tribesmen, 
the pe ople who have been traditionally unfriendly to eve rybody, in- | 
cluding the Laos, to create in these tribesmen a confidence in the ¢ 
Government. 

So, within the Lao Army teams are being trained, six men in 
each team, composed of a leader, a medical aid man, a man who knows 
how to dig a well and other basic skills. The team is a sort of civic 
action thing. This is the program that the Communists are trying 
to upset and that we are trying to promote. 

It was very interesting to note during the insurrection last fall that 
the targets of the terrorists were these teams that had gone out into 
the villages. 

Mr. AnprREws. Have you been over and inspected the Army of 
Laos? 

Admiral Fett. I was in Laos some time ago but I did not go up into 
the north country. Would you like to see a map of the situation of 
Laos as we think it is now? 

Mr. AnprReEws. Yes. 

Admiral Fruit. I think this is interesting. [Indicating chart.] 

Mr. Anprews. We support financially that army almost entirely, 
do we not? 

Admiral Frur. Yes. 

Mr. ANpREws. We gave them $25 million, I believe it is, to support 
their army. Our information has been that they would not let any 
of our people inspect or look at their army or check the records or 
anvthing else. 

Admiral Feur. Here is the situation that we inherited. 

As a result of the Geneva accords in 1954, Indochina was broken 
into Laos and Cambodia and Vietnam. It was agreed that in Laos 
the French would be able to maintain about 3,500 combat troops, I 
think, and 1,500 trainers, that is people to train the Lao Army. I 
would like this to be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Mr. ANprews. You mentioned the necessity of military aid and 
our foreign aid program. Do you think it would be better if our whole 
military program were administered by our military people rather 


than ICA? 
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Admiral Fer. Our military program is administered by military 
people, sir. ICA administers the economic side of the program. 

Mr. ANprEws. Do not ICA people make purchases for the military? 

Admiral Fer. There is some defense support, that part of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Anprews. Defense support is U.S. military aid, is it not? 

Admiral Frit. Yes; defense support is to give those governments 
that do not have sufficient resources, enough money to support their 
their military forces. 

Mr. Anprews. It is to compensate them for their civil functions 
what they spend on their military effort? 

Admiral Frit. Yes 

Mr. AnpREws. Do- you not think if we put all of it in one package 
and let our military people handle it and cut out ICA Officials, that 
we would get more for our money? 

Admiral Frexr. I do not believe I am qualified to answer that 
question, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Have you read any of the GAO reports? 

Admiral Feit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. In general, do you agree with them when they point 
out these cases of waste and extravagance? 

Admiral Fre.tr. We do, and I might say they get a lot of this kind 
of information from our own inspections. We contend also that we 
are making progress in correcting a lot of these things. 


FORCES IN FAR EAST 


Mr. Anprews. You say our effort in South Korea is a United 
Nations effort. 

Admiral Fre.ir. That the fighting, if it broke out again, would be 
under the United Nations command; ves, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. At the present time I understood you to say there 
are only two countries other than the United States that have any 
semblance of forces in South Korea, and they are more or less token 
forces. 

Admiral Feit. The Turkish force is a brigade. 

Mr. Anprews. The other is Thailand? 

Admiral Freir. Yes, Thailand. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. FLoop. You know, Admiral, this is the most relaxed, the most 
pleasant, the most graceful hour and a half I have spent here in 
several months. You have practically tranquilized the whole situa- 
tion, certainly the committee, obviously. I have known them for 15 
years. You have simply tranquilized them. 

I was up in that area for 2 months. I talked to every ambassador 
and every chief of staff, theirs and ours; every admiral, theirs and 
ours; every flyboy of high rank, theirs and ours; all of our JUSMAAG 

eople, all of them. I did not take a black tie. I was up on the 
River Kwai with the Thais. I was up with the Laos troops. I had 
mess at the company mess in the jungle. I do not want. to even 
talk about those things. I was up with the “Black Tigers” and the 
Vietnamese people up in the jungle for 2 days and 2 nights in their 
training areas. I talked to this man in Cambodia who is sitting 
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there waiting for the Reds to come down. I could not go to the 
bathroom in Saigon without an armed guard. They cannot go out 
30 kilometers from Saigon after dusk in the afternoon and come back 
without possible attack. 

I saw the tanks on Quemoy when they were under fire on Quemoy. 
One afternoon I was up in their caves and I saw the junk that we 
are giving these Chinese, these tanks that are supposed to defend 
the beaches and fight. 

It. is going to be difficult for me to say anything because you have 
not said anything specially at all and you will be able to reply to 
most anything I say. You spoke 20 minutes, of course. 

| talked to Ambassador MacArthur; I talked to Ambassador 
“Chip” Bolen in the Philippines and spent hours with MacArthur 
on this thing, just the two of us and his people. 

You did say two things, you really did. If it were not for the foreign 
aid program, this whole thing would fall apart—make no mistake 
about that. This is a paper tiger the minute we leave your stuff. 
You said this. You did not say it very loud. 

Somebody said: What about your stuff? You said, “I do not 
have enough and what I do have is not quite good enough.” Well, 
of course, vou sailor men do not like to use a lot of words. You 
could have talked here longer than I am talking now and those two 
statements would do for one morning. When the CO, with all your 
stripes, comes in here and says that without foreign aid, this whole 
thing will not exist, we will lose everything in that area, you are 
right. 

Secondly, he says ‘‘what I have is not enough and what I have is 
not quite good enough.’’ We can talk all day and not say a lot more 
than that. I guess you came here to see what we are going to do 
about it. You do not have enough, what you have is not good 
enough. You are the boss. You can tell these people up here on 
the Hill that and then go home. There is nothing you can do about 
it. [ suppose there is not much sense in your making any speech. 
Those are the facts. 

However, is this the kind of presentation you are going to make 
while you are here before the congressional committees, that 20 
minutes you gave us? You told us you did not expect to come to 
this subcommittee, that this was an accident, more or less, that you 
were not prepared to come here. I can understand that. This is 
not your fault. 

Are you here to make a full-dress presentation as the skipper of this 
show to whatever committees handle this business? Is that what 
you are here for? 

Admiral Fett. I am here at the beginning of the hearings on the 
military assistance program to tell the Foreign Affairs and Foreign 
Relations Committees how I feel about the vital importance of 
military assistance for the security of our Nation. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you begin and will you make your affirmative 
presentation in the 18 minutes as you made it to us? Will it be what 
vou said to us, not much more? 

Admiral Freir. Probably a little shorter. 

Mr. Fioop. Probably a little less. Then you will throw yourself 
on the tender mercies of our friends. That will be what we are going 
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to have presented now to the Congress of the United States from 
CINCPAC, CO, on this problem? 

Admiral Fetr. That is right, and that is followed by a detailed 
breakdown of the program. 

Mr. FLoop. You are speaking here for these JUS-MAAG charac- 
ters, too, this is all part of your show? 

Admiral Fett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, if I had not been where I was for 2 months, I 
would have thought we were generally talking about some place else. 
I think this whole place is on fire. How many A3D’s do you have 
out there? 

Admiral Fe_r. About — of them, sir, and the carriers. 

Mr. Fioop. That is —-—— more than I thought, ——-——- A3D’s, 
your total all-weather potential for the entire West Pacific Command. 

Admiral Fretr. —-———. 

Mr. Fioop. I know. There is nothing more annoying than to have 
somebody on one of these subcommittees who makes these trips and 
knows everything pontificate. Nothing annoys me more. I do not 
want to talk too much about it. I spent some very important time 
with our military aid people in Laos. You told Mr. Andrews you 
think the Laos people will fight to support their government. You 
said “Yes.” 

Admiral Fett. I said the army would, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The army. I know what Mr. Andrews asked you. 
He said “the Laos” and you said ‘‘Yes.’”” Of course, if you mean the 
Lao Army, well, you do not bave time to describe to these people 
here who do not know any more about the Lao situation than your 
grandmother, there is no Lao Army worthy of the name. There 
“ain’t no such animal.” These fellows you describe as the National 
Guard, I spent some time with some of these groups. I flew with our 
intelligence people down over the southern end of Laos, which Laos 
does not even control; in those cities and communities down there 
after 4 o’clock in the afternoon they cannot even go out. All of that 
area is out of control. Those two, three, four border provinces on the 
Chinese and Vietnamese border, you cannot go anywhere near those, 
Laos is not even money, no matter what you do, it is not even money, 
no matter what you do—period. 

The one thing we have to understand about this southesst Asia, 
including these wonderful, lovely, gracious Thais—talking about the 
people —the Thai soldiers are good-looking soldiers, some good-looking 
outfit, beautiful-looking jungle troops, fine special troops, well-trained, 
lots of guts, good-looking infantry. Some of these Vietnamese artil- 
lery, parachute, and infantry troops are good, very good-looking 
soldiers. They look good, are trained well, handle themselves well. 
I have been looking at infantry for 20 years. They look good. But 
that does not mean too very much. 

Now, just so there is no misunderstanding around this table or 
any place in the United States, the first firecracker that goes off in 
southeast Asia, anv part of it—any part of it—if we want to hold it, 
| do not want the American people to get any ideas because our JUS 
MAAG boys are in there training and this junk hardware you are 
sending in is going to mean anything because it is not; if the United 
States of America has any idea that they are going to hold any square 
inch of that whole real estate, it is because you go in and hold it, air, 
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ground, and sea, with American troops, American infantry, American 
Marines, American Air Force, American Navy. Make no mistake 
about this foreign aid business. 

[ do not want the American people or anybody in Congress to think 
that all these good military aid things you are doing—they are all 
good—are going to hold 1 square foot of southeast Asia anywhere. 
I do not mean a general war now. I mean a real first-class, quaran- 
tined, limited police action, whatever you want to call it. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any reaction to that, Admiral? 

Admiral Fretr. Yes, sir, I have. 

Mr. Fioop. I would imagine so. 

Admiral Freir. I would agree with a lot that Congressman Flood 
says. I would disagree quite violently with some of the other things 
he says. 

Mr. Fitoop. Fine. What do you not like? 

Admiral Fert. In the first place, you talk in the present tense, 
and a lot of the things you talk about are past history. We are not 
sending junk into Laos. 

Mr. Fioop. I disagree. 

Admiral Feu. That is your privilege. 

Mr. Fioop. That is why I said it. 

Admiral Fetr. I am the military man and I think I know what 
equipment is going into Laos. 

Mr. Fioop. I was there in November and October, and I saw what 
they had. I am telling you what your people tell me. I was there. 
[ saw it. 

Mr. Manon. What are you sending in that is not junk? 

Mr. Fioop. It is not any better than you have yourself, if that is 
what you mean, and that is mostly junk. 

Admiral Fexr. I do not think there would be any profit in this sort 
of argument in that area. 

Mr. Fioop. That is correct. 

Admiral Feit. If we are talking about what we have ourselves as 
being junk, then there is no profit in that sort of discussion. 

Mr. Froop. Let us not talk about that. 

Admiral Frevr. We are sending in good material. 

The matter of “don’t kid yourself, if we expect to hold this area, 
we must go in there and do it’”’—I agree. That is why I am in business. 

Mr. FLoop. I know that. 

Admiral Fritr. That is why I am the commander in chief and have 
my plans. 

Mr. Firoop. I would have expected you to have said that louder, 
stronger, more completely than I did. 


OBJECTIVES OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Admiral Fret. I really said that our two objectives for the military 
assistance program are: (1) To give them the means to maintain 
internal security. That means to give them the means to combat 
the legal tactics of communism, which infiltrates and subverts gov- 
ernments and takes over. 

(2) I said also to give them the means to conduct a holding action 
until we can get there. You gentlemen realize that if a southeast 
Asian country calls us to their assistance, our Congress must act 
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first. I can get loaded, I will get underway, but there is a time 
element involved in this and it could be if they cannot hold, if they 
cannot conduct guerrilla warfare behind the lines, if they cannot 
hold the line, they could be completely swamped before we got there. 

Mr. FLoop. I am on your side apparently more than you are, [ 
want you to get in there and fight for your program. 

Admiral Fett. I am doing it. 

Mr. Fioop. This is a tea party presentation this morning. You 
will not get $4 billion out of this Hill that way, I promise you. 

Admiral Feit. Thank you. 

Mr. FLoop. You come in here and punch. These people do not 
believe, they do not know, they are not hearing it. 

Admiral Feir. Here is one more thing about Laos. This is a 
provision that needs to be made. I told you we have been making 
progress in Laos. What we have done is that we have some sem- 
blance of order in Laos where there was nothing but chaos before. 

Mr. FLoop. Some semblance, I will settle for that, not a scintilla 
more. 

Admiral Feit. That was our problem from a military point of 
view. You talked to Heintges. I picked him. 

Mr. FLoop. A good man, my compliments. 

Admiral Freur. I set the criteria for this job and got him sent there. 

Mr. Fioop. You should go up and sit in the company mess in the 
jungle with officers sitting around a black pot picking pieces of rodents 
out of a pot with two chopsticks like I did, no field sanitation, nothing. 

Admiral Feit. These are the problems. Do not forget, Mr. Flood, 
that the French lost Indochina because they did not understand how to 
fight in that part of the world. 

Mr. FiLoop. I do not know that. I do know you have to go further 
than what you told Mr. Andrews. Four-fifths of these people in 
Laos do not even know they have a government, they do not even 
know there is a king or a government, and they could not care less, 
four-fifths of the total population. Four-fifths of the total population 
of the nation does not know the government exists, regardless of what 
type or kind of government, and does not care. 

Admiral Feit. That is true in part. 

Mr. Fioop. I am the devil’s disciple here, this is serious business. 
I did not think the presentation was that serious. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Weaver. 


STATUS OF PLANS 


Mr. Weaver. Admiral, at the beginning of your statement you 
mentioned the one infantry division we have in Hawaii. I saw this 
division last fall and it is composed primarily of Hawaiians. It was 
indicated to me at the time that in the event of an emergency situation, 
this division would remain in Hawaii. Is that a correct statement? 

Admiral Feit. I do not believe you can say that, Mr. Weaver. It 
depends upon what kind of emergency situation we are talking about. 

Mr. Weaver. What I am wondering then is that if that is not gen- 
erally true, are plans packaged to move the personnel and this division 


out? How about the availability of planes and ships? Is it finalized 
to that point? 
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Admiral Frit. No, it is not finalized. In all our planning we have 
to draw up a transportation plan. In some circumstances we would 
have to get the transport from the continental United States. This 
is a difficult feature of it. 

Mr. Weaver. That is all I have. 


IMMINENCE OF DANGER 


Mr. Manon. We need to consider the imminence of danger, the 
imminence of war, big and global, in working on the size of the military 
force. We have a lot of weapons in the system under research and 
development, a lot of weapons that have progressed considerably 
further than that and are quite modern. 

Is there anything in the picture in the whole Pacific area, vast as 
it is, that leads you to believe that a global war might originate in 
that area, might bring about a great conflict between. this country 
and Red China, aaah would probably embrace the Soviet Union, 
and so forth, in the next few months or years? 

Admiral Fett. No, sir, I do not believe so. 1 believe that the 
Communist control apparatus would not want to take the risk of 
attacking the United States. This risk business is something that | 
believe every Communist has pretty close to his heart. He does not 
want to risk the source of his power, which is in Moscow. There is 
always a danger if we get into a limited war, let us say with the Red 
Chinese over Taiwan, that the thing can grow. That risk is always 
with us. 

So, in our planning we attempt to limit our concepts of defending 
an area like Taiwan. There, of course, we are dependent upon the 
diplomats. There is a thing called graduated action. I believe in 
that. I believe in the theory of using the minimum amount of force 
necessary to control a situation. Now, that force can be graduated 
from diplomatic representation down to sending an amphibious force 
in or something like that. The threat areas that are always in my 
mind are Korea, Taiwan, and southeast Asia. 

Mr. Manon. If a massive attack should be launched upon Matsu 
and Quemoy, what would be your reaction? 

Admiral Frit. It depends on what kind of attack you have in 
mind, I think, Mr. Chairman. They have said re peatedly that 
attacks on Matsu and Quemoy are part of the whole picture of their 
objective to take Taiwan. As you know, it is a Presidential decision 
as to how we would react. 

Mr. Manon. Would vou be surprised if a massive attack should be 
launched on Taiwan and an attempt made by Red China to take over 
Taiwan? 

Admiral Fretr. Yes, I would be surprised, as I see the picture in the 
next year. I think they are inclined to go about this business a little 
bit more gradually, making progress where they can with all the 
various tactics they use. It seems to me that southeast Asia is their 
target right now, Laos being the testing ground. 

Mr. Manon. Are we going to be able to maintain or promote some 
degree of stability in the Laos area? 

Admiral Fer. I would hope so, but it is going to take a lot of time 
because the situation is just like Congressman Flood describes it. 
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There is no stability there whatsoever. It is going to take a lot of 
time. This is where the Communists by their insurrectionist tactics 
can upset any kind of timetable. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think we should stay in that Laos area and do 
what we can to promote stability? 

Admiral Fer. It is a wedge right in that area there. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt? Show him the geography. If you 
drop Laos, you will have to get out of the whole place. The whole 
thing will fall apart. You expose the flank of Vietnam, Thailand will 
fall down the sink, Cambodia is a pushover. 

Admiral Frevr. It pushes a salient right down in there and everybody 
is outflanked. 

Mr. Fioop. If you do not build a road from Vietnam to south 
Laos, with those people, with that foreign aid civil money, if they do 
not build that second road from Vietnam to that seacoast across to 
south Laos, they might as well throw it out. It should have been 
built last night. 

Admiral Fre.tr. We are pushing it as hard as we can. 

Mr. Fioop. It is not your fault. 

Mr. Mauon. Are there any further questions? Thank you very 
much, Admiral, for your appearance before the committee. It has 
been interesting to hear you. 


Turspay, Marci 22, 1960. 
STRATEGIC ATR COMMAND 


WITNESSES 


GEN. THOMAS S. POWER, COMMANDER IN CHIEF, STRATEGIC AIR 
COMMAND 

MAJ. GEN. H. C. DONNELLY, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
PLANS AND PROGRAMS, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

MAJ. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN, B, J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

BRIG. GEN. S. J. McKEE, ACTING DIRECTOR OF PLANS, HEADQUAR- 
TERS, STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 

DR. RODNEY H. SMITH, CHIEF OF OPERATIONS ANALYSIS, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 

COL. R. N. SMITH, DIRECTOR OF INTELLIGENCE, HEADQUARTERS, 
STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 

COL. DAVID I. LIEBMAN, CHIEF, FORCE STRUCTURE BRANCH, 
HEADQUARTERS, STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 

LT. COL. W. E. Y. PAXTON, PLANS OFFICER, HEADQUARTERS, 
STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 

MAJ. DONALD P. JONES, PLANS OFFICER, HEADQUARTERS, STRA- 
TEGIC AIR COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. General Power, we are pleased to have you before 
the committee again this year. Much of the controversy in recent 
years over the adequacy of our Defense budget and our Defense pro- 
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gram has directly involved the Strategic Air Command. Americans 
generally, in and out of official life, are concerned about the security 
of our country. They are genuinely concerned, and they should be 
genuinely concerned. I might say that as long as they have a serious 
concern, the hope for our finding the right road and following it 
improves. 

We did not just ask you up here to go through a routine and ask 
you some cut and dried questions. We called you up here in order 
to get a little stimulation and information as to a course we should 
probably follow with respect to some of the issues which are presented 
this year. 

We will have a number of questions to ask you. If necessary, we 
would want you to be here this morning and this afternoon. We have 
other important plans for tomorrow, so we will try to finish with you 
today. 

With respect to the allocation of time, we will try to divide it 
equally among the members on my right and left, with considerable 
flexibility. I think considerable flexibility will be available to us, 

I wish you would proceed to tell us whatever you want to tell us 
as the initial part of this hearing. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF COMMANDER IN CHIEF, STRATEGIC AIR 
CoMMAND 


Biographical sketch of General Power :) 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Gen. Thomas S. Power, commander in chief of the Strategic Air Command, 
entered the military service as an air cadet in February 1928 and was commis- 
sioned'a second lieutenant a year later. 

He served with various bombardment units prior to World War II. During 
that war, he was first assigned to B—24 units flying out of north Africa and Italy. 
Subsequently, he was placed in command of a heavy bomb wing and assigned to 
the 21st Bomber Command, operating B-29’s out of Guam. He was deputy chief 
of operations of the U.S. Strategic Air Force in the Pacific during the atom 
bomb attacks on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 

His assignments after the war included tours as assistant deputy task force 
commander during the Bikini atom bomb tests in 1946 and as Deputy Assistant 
Chief of Air Staff for Operations in the Pentagon, In 1948 he was appointed vice 
commander of the Strategic Air Command and remained in that position until 
1954-when he was assigned as commander of the Air Research and Development 
Command, with promotion to the rank of lieutenant general. In 1957 he 
returned to the Strategic Air Command and assumed his present position as its 
commander in chief, advancing to four-star rank. 

Rated a command pilot and aircraft observer, his decorations include the 
Distinguished Service Medal, Silver Star, Legion of Merit with one cluster, Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross, Bronze Star Medal, Air Medal with one oak leaf cluster, 
Commendation Ribbon with one cluster, and the French Croix de Guerre with 


palm. 

General Power. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, when 
you called me before your committee last year, I took that opportunity 
to tell you about the mission and operations of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. ‘Today, I would like to set the stage for your questions by giv- 
ing you a brief report on the progress we have made since that time. 

To begin with our missile activities, SAC achieved an operational 
ICBM capability last September when a SAC combat crew success- 
fully launched its first operational ATLAS. Also, there has been con- 
tinuing improvement in the accuracy and reaction time of our missiles. 
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Our growing missile capability will be further enhanced as a result of 
recent decisions to provide more hardening, as well as mobility and 
greater buildup of the missile inventory, and improvements in the art 
of missilry. 

A few months ago, I accepted the first production GAM-77 
“HOUND DOG” missile which will give the B-52 added strike ca- 

pability. Since then, a SAC B-52 crew has fired two of these missiles 
successfully. 

Another noteworthy event took place just a week ago when we ac- 
tivated our first operational B-58 unit. This medium ‘bomber is a re- 
placement for the B-47. In this connection, I might mention that the 
B47 modification program, which I discussed during my previous ap- 
pearance, has proved successful in resolving the structural problems 
encountered in that airplane. 

Of particular significance to our ground-alert posture is a new tactic 
which we have adopted for the launching of our alert aircraft. 

Testing of the air alert has continued with satisfactory results. The 
sum of $85 million was released on December 9, 1959, for the procure- 
ment of some long leadtime spare parts. 

In summarizing, I am confident that SAC today has the capability 
to carry out its assigned mission. This capability is the result of ac- 
tions taken in the past. Our future capability will depend on actions 
that are taken ales and in the future. I am prepared to answer 
whatever questions you may have. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. General Power, on behalf of the committee, I would 
like to ask a few general questions. 


ADEQUACY OF STRIKE FORCE 


Would you agree that we have in being, if we were unhindered in 
utilizing it, a great »bundance of strike capability that would be suf- 
ficient to mortally cripple any opponent against whom we might wage 
war? 

General Power. Are you making the assumption that we will ini- 
tiate the war / 

Mr. Manon. Read the question. 

(The reporter read the pending question.) 

General Power. The reason I asked you whether you meant the ini- 
tiative is that, if we take the initiative, I have the whole foree—in 
other words, none of it will be destroyed. 

Mr. Manon. My question is simply: If no one knocks out any of 
your planes or missiles, do you have a great abundance of power to 
destroy. any country against whom we might wage war? 

General Power. If I have available to me the entire force, that is, 
none of it is destroyed on the ground, then the answer is “Yes.” 

I would like to qualify your words “great abundance.” I would 
‘ather substitute: “We have the capability to er ipple any nation.’ 

Mr. Manon. One can be crippled seriously or only in a minor way. 

General Power. I mean seriously cripple. 

Mr. Manon. Some have said, and continue to say, that we have too 
much “big kill” capability in the Strategic Air C ommand and Navy 
earriers and POLARIS missiles, and so forth. 
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Do you at all subscribe to the theory that we have too much or an 
unnecessarily large amount of retaliatory capability ¢ 

General Power. I do not agree that we have too much. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think that we have enough ! 

General Power. We have enough as of today, and I think the rec- 
ord proves it. We have not been at war. But we are moving into the 
missile age, and things can change. When you get a condition in 
which the Soviet Union has missiles in quantity and we do not have 
any warning, then a new situation arises. Then it is not a question of 
how big a force you have that really matters; it is a question of how 
big a force you have left, after you have been subjected to a surprise 
attack. 

What is more important from the point of view of deterrence is: 
Ilow big a force does a potential aggressor think you will have left 
after he has subjected you to a surprise attack ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Power. There are variables in this equation. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. You have to more or less probe the mind of the 
possible aggressor and determine what he would conclude. 

General Power. You must convince him that, no matter what he 
does, he will be destroyed. That is deterrence. 

Mr. Manon. I believe there was a witness before the committee not 
long ago—I do not believe he was wearing the Air Force uniform, 
if any uniform at all—but he said in effect, as I recall it, that it was 
not so much quick reaction time but the capability to react adequately 
even though it might be a matter of several hours or probably a few 
days. That was the implication of his statement. How do you 
interpret that philosophy ¢ 

General Power. This ties in to the second part of the two assump- 
tions I made. No. 1 was when the Soviet Union has missiles in quan- 
tity, and No. 2 was when we do not have warning against those 
missiles. 

If you have warning, then you must configure your force so that 
it can react within that warning time, regardless of how much it may 
be. You should be smart enough to know how much warning you 
have available. 

Then you either configure your force to react within that warning 
time, or it cannot react. If it cannot react, it stands a chance of get- 
ting destroyed before getting into action. If you have no warning— 
again you should be smart enough to know whether you have any 
warning or not—then you must configure as much of your force as 
you can so that it can survive without warning, because that is the 
only part of your force you can be sure you will fight with. 

Mr. Manon. Are you striving for a retaliatory capability that can 
survive without warning? 

General Power. We must try to get warning because this is the 
cheapest and best way to do it. 

Mr. Manon. I understand. 

General Power. But if you do not have warning—there can be a 
period such as right now, when we do not have any warning against 
ballistic missiles. There is a missile warning system being built. We 
will have an iterim capability the latter part of this year. More of 
this system will come in about a year from now, ———— from the first 
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increment. Then the last part of it is going up in _England, some 
time in ———. So I think you will have some warning in the latter 
part of this year. But you will not have, in my opinion, complete 
operation and reliable warning until some time in 

Now the problem is: If he has missiles in quantity during that time 
period, you must configure as large a part of your force as you can so 
it can survive with zero warning. We have devised a tactic known as 
airborne alert to take you through this period. You keep as large 
a part of this force as you can in the air, and it cannot be destroyed on 
the ground. It is not dependent on warning. It is in the air, loaded 
with bombs and ready to go. 

Mr. Manon. What you have said is very interesting. I do not 
quite recall my question. Please read it. I do not think you have 
answered it. 

(The last question was read by the reporter. ) 

General Power. I believe in the latter part of my answer I did 
answer it. 

Mr. Manon. You are striving for it ? 

General Power. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have it? 

General Power. We do not have it in being. You are referring to 
the airborne alert capability ? 

Mr. Manon. I am referring to everything, including the airborne 
alert, which may be the most significant part. 

General Power. Again I will try to answer. It is a complex ques- 
tion with many variables. If he attacks us with airplanes today, we 
have adequate warning against them. We have a ground alert; 
large part of SAC is on “this alert every day in the wicked 

of the command—and we can get it off the ground. If he 
attacks us with airplanes, we can get that large part of the force off 
and give them a bad time. 

Mr. Froop. You mean alert as distinguished from airborne alert? 

General Power. That is right. This is ground alert, designed to 
get off the ground in 15 minutes. In other words, we have predicated 
this on warning being available. 

This warning is not available, if he were to attack you with missiles 
today. There is no detection system against missiles. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have, then, a satisfactory retaliatory force? 
That is, a force that is adequate to sustain a surprise attack with 
missiles. 

General Power. Today ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Power. No. Today we are just testing various units with- 
out warning in airborne alert procedures; we have no guaranteed 
reaction capability against missiles other than that represented in 
our airborne alert test program. You cannot reach an airborne 
alert posture overnight; you have to buy spare parts and fill the 
shelves because you dramatically increase the rate at which you fly. 
If I put the force on airborne alert—let us say I put ——— percent of it 
on alert right now, I would destroy the force more thoroughly than Mr. 
Khrushchev could destroy it, because it would run out of parts and 
would be grounded. 

This would not be very sensible. Therefore, you have to fill the 
shelves with spare parts. You have leadtimes for some items:as‘much 
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as ———— months. It is not a question of whether you want to go 
on airborne alert today on a continuous basis across the board. You 
just cannot do it. 

Mr. Manon. I want to get into that in more detail, but I want to 
explore some broader questions. 

General Power. I would like to explore this. This is a closed ses- 
sion and this is classified information that I just gave you, and it will 
be screened; is that correct ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, you have to do that. 

Someone said upon one occasion, “Come, let us reason together.” 
Let us try to be sensible about re eaction time. 


WARNING, COMMUNICATION, AND REACTION 


Could you look this committee straight in the face and say that we 
could react with intercontinental ballistic missiles before we are hit 
in the event of a surprise attack, even after we have BMEWS? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Why is that true? 

General Power. You have the danger of accidentally starting a 
war, ———. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Power. Point 2: Under the law of this country only the 
President of the United States can authorize the expenditure of 
atomic weapons; there is a civilian decisionmaking machinery. You 
would not want to pass down to a lad sitting in a missile silo the re- 
sponsibility of plunging this country into war. I do not think that 
would be very sensible. 

Mr. Manion. You cannot tell where the President might be. He 
might be at the time of a surprise attack in South America, in Russia, 
in India, or he might be some other place. Since you are the man 
who is charged with the responsibility of commanding the Strategic 
Air Command and launching our retaliatory force, has a system been 
worked out that would enable you to get going with your inter- 
continental ballistic missiles or your intermediate- range ballistic 
missiles or your airplanes? 

General Power. Yes, there is a very adequate system. But again, 
you have to go through and verify that you are actually under 
attack - 

In other words, no one is going to make that hasty a decision. It 
would not be right to do it. You might start a war accidentally, 
and you cannot afford to do that. Mind you, we are talking about 
a matter of minutes. Let us say you see, at its apogee, a missile 
coming over. This gives you 15 minutes’ warning. You will not 
have to be particul: arly bright when those 15 minutes have passed to 
know if they are real missiles : they will be going off in this country. 
Therefore, we are talking about a very short time period. 

Mr. Manion. Now, of course, we would immediately get our planes 
off the ground and take care of that situation as best we could if we 
had warning. 

General Power. This is where airplanes provide a different situa- 
tion. This is why the manned aircraft gives you flexibility. We will 
immediately—and I have the authority to do so at any time that 
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I think the situation warrants it—launch the ground alert force. It 
is trigger-ready to be launched at any time “and. tested every day 
and night. I can get this force in the air and on their way to the 
target. They do not approach enemy radar, so you do not upset 
anybody since nobody knows they are actually on a mission. But 
they are on their way. 

If I do not get a decision from the civilian decisionmaking ma- 
chinery for at least ——— , it will not affect this action in any way. 
but if, after about ————, I do not get the authority to expend 
nuclear weapons, then the airplanes start “failing safe” and return 
to their bases. 

Mr. Froop. What was the phrase, failing safe? 

General Powrr. They will “fail safe.” We call the system “posi- 
tive control.” 

Mr. Manon. How long do you think it would take you to get the 
green light in the event we are attacked 

General Power. With missiles going off in this country? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Power. They are exploding? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Power. I think it would be real fast—real fast. 

Mr. Manon. Communications are down in Washington. What is 
the situation ? 

General Power. We have good communications. You mean on 
the assumption that all communications fail? 

Mr. Manon. Not necessarily all fail. 

General Power. The machinery is set up and tested. A voice trans- 
mission travels at the speed of 186,000-some-odd-miles a second. It is 
all set and prepositioned, ready to go. It is not a cumbersome 
process. 

Mr. Manon. You are sure in the event we are hit you can react 
within seconds, are you ? 

General Power. After we are hit and we know we are hit, yes. 

Mr. Manon. Does that require a Presidential clearance after you 
are hit, after the country is hit? Do you have to notify every base, 
everybody who is on land and on sea and underneath the water ? 

General Power. I was addressing myself to the Strategic Air Com- 

mand. We havea system in SAC which we call the primary alerting 
system. It takes only the picking up of a red telephone. I have 
direct wire communications to every SAC base. Every one of those 
channels is automatically tested every 3 seconds, day and night, so I 
know if a circuit is in. If it goes out, I know it in 3 seconds and 
then can use alternate routes or alternate SAC headquarters. I 
merely speak a few words into the red telephone. I know it will 
work. 

Mr. Manon. You cannot speak for the Navy carriers and the 
POLARIS system. 

General Power. I am speaking just about SAC. That is the only 
one organization I can speak about with real knowledge and 
authority. 

STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND TARGET PLAN 


Mr. Manon. What would you do in the event of an attack? What 
would be your objective ? 
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General Power. Implement my war plan. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. Are you going to try to strike missile bases 
in Russia if we are attacked or are you going to strike population 
centers, or what are you going to do about it ? 

General Power. We have basic ally one target list * * * this is a 
point that confuses a lot of people * * * and that target list is of a 
certain length. The targets are placed in an order of priority, not 
so much for what they are worth, but what they are worth under cer- 
tain conditions. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. You have to agree you have certain elements of SAC 
assigned to certain missions, and in the event of attack on this coun- 
try you would be somewhat confused as to what you had left and 
where, and you might have difficulty striking back in proper con- 
sonance with priority requirements. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We talk about hitting the military installations of the 
opponent. We know where one place is, even though we cannot spell 
it, probably. We know about another big base, but if we are told the 
truth, we do not know where the missile sites are, either intermediate 

range or intercontinental ballistic missiles. If you have that informa- 
tion, we would like to know it. Nobody else in the Government has it, 
according to the information we have. 

General Power. There is a great paucity of information on opera- 
tional Soviet missile sites. 

Mr. Manon. What is the use of trying to prepare to hit a lot of 
sites when you do not know where they are and probably never will 
know where they are? Are you trying to have a force big enough to 
pinpoint all their military installations and missile launching | sites 
when you do not know where they are and probably will not? How 
foolish can you get ? 

General Power. They have a lot of airplanes and atomic sites and 
a good fighting capability now. That is why I quarrel with people 
who say we have too much. It burns up your force to quite a degree 
just to take under attack the known atomic strike capability they have 
today. 

Mr. Manon. After you have hit all the known stuff, you still have 
not hit the key installations, key in 2 or 3 years, ICBM sites. 

General Power. This is the challenge. You must get information 
on his missile sites. 

Mr. Manon. We must, but we have not and apparently we will not. 

General Power. I do not say that. 

Mr. Manon. I do not like to say it. I suspect we will not know. 
We do not know too much about the Soviet Union. 

General Power. I think we will. 

Mr. Forp. Why did you say we will have it? 

General Power. For example, the SAMOS system—you are famil- 
iar with the SAMOS system. I assume this committee has been 
briefed. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the same as MIDAS? 

General Powrr. MIDAS is different. It gives warning after they 
fire missiles. I think SAMOS is going to give us a lot of informa- 
tion. I think we are making progress right now ; the Air Force Intel- 
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ligence people are. This is like putting bits of a jigsaw puzzle to- 
gether. Again, this gets to be a question of how much information 
you must have before you will guarantee and stake your life on the 
exact location of a missile site. Unless you go see it with your own 
eyes, you would be foolish to guarantee it ———. 

Mr. Manion. If we did not tell our opponents where our missile 
sites were, they could not tell a missile site from an automobile junk- 
yard, in my opinion. What do you think ? 

General Power. Missiles lend themselves to dispersion or deception. 
They know that. I would like to read you a statement I happen to 
have here which might be of interest to this committee. This is by 
Malinovski to the Supreme Soviet on January 14, 1960: 

Present-day ballistic missiles guarantee a high probability of inflicting power- 
ful strikes simultaneously on a great variety of targets. The tremendous range 
and speed of missiles make it possible to redirect firepower quickly, shifting 
the decisive thrust from one target or one theater of operations to the other, and 


by means of massed nuclear strikes to influence and change the situation to one’s 
own advantage. 


This is the point : 


Missiles are easy to camouflage and even to shelter in their launching sites 
and thus possess the highest probability of survival and invulnerability. 

He corresponds to the Minister of Defense, I am told, over there. 

On the 14th of January 1960, Mr. Khrushchev made this statement: 

We take into account that foreign military bases are situated around our 
country. Therefore, we deploy our missile complexes in such a way that dupli- 
eation and triplication is guaranteed. The territory of our country is huge, and 
we are able to disperse our missile complexes to camouflage them well. 

There is another man whose name is Marshal Boris Shaposhnikov, 
then military adviser to Stalin. 

In 1928 he said: 

We are interested in the question whether, from the point of view of historical 
progress, preventive war can be justified in general. We must answer un- 
equivocally that such a war, provided it is of a progressive and a revolutionary 
type, also will be a just and a defensive war * * * there will be a moment 
when the revolutionary masses or the backward and oppressed states, in their 
struggle against capitalism, must resort to arms. That in such a struggle it 
may be valid to enter into a preventive war—this need not be explained further. 
The defensive character of war is not determined by a finding as to who ini- 
tiated the war. ; 

Mr. Fioop. At the moment SAMOS will be operational, this guy 
will be mobile, carrying his IRBM’s and ICBM’s around like a shot- 
gun. 

General Power. Exactly. If we have ours hardened, dispersed, 
and mobile, he will, too. 

Mr. Fioop. To go back to Mr. Mahon’s question, you do not know 
where he is. If he is mobile, he will be carrying these things around 
like .45’s at the time SAMOS is operational. They will be in his 
hip pocket. What about that kind of mobility ? 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Power. To answer your question, Mr. Ford, I did not 
mean to say we would know where all his missile sites are. I think 
we will be able to pick up intelligence on his hardened and dispersed 
sites—at least some of them. 

Mr. Manon. It will be so few that it would be the height of in- 
sanity to try to attack him with the idea of destroying all of his 
retaliatory capability. 
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General Power. I agree. 

Mr. Manon. We get to the point where, in the event of a big war, 
about all we are going to do is hit his population centers, his military 
centers, and places of that kind and we are not going to try to pin- 
point every missile base regardless of the pounds per square inch. 

General Power. I submit it would be highly desirable to have the 

capability to win a war militarily. I think you are in an impossible 
position if you start off on the premise that you are not going to try 
to win a military victory. 

Mr. Manon. Iam not arguing with that. 

General Power. You have to destroy his fighting machine if you 
are going to have a military victory. 


PREVENTIVE WAR 


Mr. Manon. If he launches his missiles, that is about it, unless he 
has a lot of time to recycle, which he probably would not have. It 
seems to me as the head of SAC you would face up to what appears 
to me to be the facts of life—that all you are going to do is try to 
destroy a few hundred million or more of his people and his industry 
and completely paralyze him; but as far as hitting his bases gen- 
erally, there are just too many of them; you cannot be sure of hitting 
them and he can use them to hit you. You cannot afford to start a 
preventive war. 

General Power. Let me address myself to that question. I am not 
advocating preventive war. The mission of SAC is deterrence. I 
do not think you can deter a war by wishful thinking. It isa real 
tough job, but I happen to believe it is possible. However, I think 
you can only deter by operating from a platform of strength—un- 
questionable strength. If we go on the premise of trying to deter a 
war, I also submit that you will not deter a war unless you have the 
capability to start a war. 

Mr. Manon. Right. 

General Power. He must know you have the capability to start a 
war. 

Mr. Manon. Right; I agree. 

General Power. If he thinks you cannot strike him, he will take this 
world over piece by piece, because he knows you will not initiate it. 
You will end up sts anding alone. 

Mr. Manon. I suppose you agree, probably with most members of 
this committee, at least with me, that all of this big talk in which we 
engage to the effect that, no, we would under no circumstances more 
or less start a war, we ought to say less and less about that kind of 
matter and let the opponent be more on tenterhooks. 

General Power. I would like to quote from a speech by Mr. Khru- 
shchev before the 21st Soviet Communist Party Congress: 

When strategic plans are built on false inferences, this can lead to errors hold- 
ing disastrous consequences for the cause of peace. If a state thinks at any 
given moment its adversary lacks the weapon to strike at its territory the 
temptation may arise for starting war. 

These are not novel ideas. 

Mr. Manon. Not novel at all. 
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Mr. Froop. You also add the phrase vou used before “that nobody 
is going to start a war unless he can win it.” 

General Power. Yes, and with acceptable damages. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think anyone would launch a missile attack— 
I mean ICBM type, even though it might be from submarines—upon 
the United States that would not be massive in character ? 

General Power. It depends on your definition of massive. 

Mr. Manon. Would he just fire at you a very few missiles, which 
would trigger off your communication system and get you started? 
That would seem foolish. I wondered what your thinking is. 

General Power. I think you have to apply this toa time scale. Let 
us look at the calendar from today on out, say, to 1965 or 1966. Let us 
say that you are Mr. Khrushchev and you are examining the situation. 
Let us say you have arrived at an assumption that you are going to 
resort to military action. Let us make that assumption. 

Now, let your mind run on out to 1965 or 1966. You are just 
examining this time period. It does not cost you anything to examine 
it. How does this situation look then? It looks as though the United 
States will have missiles in quantity, hardened and dispersed. It 
looks as though they will have mobile missiles on railroad trains. It 
looks as though they will have POLARIS submarines, mobile, under 
the sea. It looks as though they will have an airborne alert. It 
looks as though I have no confidence factor that I can destroy their 
retaliatory power. On the other hand, I have an air defense system 
that is designed against manned aircraft. They are building into 
a basica'ly missile force. So my air defense system is worthless. So 
T do not like the look of this time period. Say, for the sake of this 
little discussion, we drop it. 

Now you, as Mr. Khrushchev, take a look at the present. How 
does it look today? If I strike today, I have to use manned air- 
craft. I am making the assumption that he does not have missiles 
in quantity today. I will have to use my manned aircraft. The 
Strategic Air Command and the Air Defense Command of the United 
States are in a good position against manned aircraft. They have 
adequate warning with their DEW line and Mid-Canada line, and 
SAC has ——— of its command on ground alert. So I have a low 
confidence factor that I can destroy that retaliatory force and that, 
therefore, I will have to absorb it. And if I have to absorb it, I am 
going to get hurt real bad. I will not rule that set of circumstances 
out, but I do not like it. 

I do not like 1965, and I do not like today. Let me start looking 
for a period I might like. What would happen if we came to a 
period in which now I have missiles in quantity, not massive quantity, 
say somewhere in the neighborhood of 500 to 1,000, and the United 
States does not have warning against these missiles and they have 
no defense against them. Let me further suppose that all of their re- 
taliatory forces are in soft sites except for very small numbers, which 
T will be willing to absorb. It would then be theoretically possible 
for me to launch my missiles. There would be no warning and no 
defense against them, and I could destroy the retaliatory forces, the 
nuclear retaliatory forces, on the ground. This, I assume, would be 
very attractive to Mr. Khrushchev. 
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Getting back to deterrence, I think our mission is to. make sure he 
does not arrive at an assumption like that. This is one of the reasons 
why we are pushing for this airborne alert, to take you over this time 
period. This is also why we want more missiles, as fast as we can, 
and to have them hardened and dispersed and mobile. I say this 
because the first missiles are soft, and you can land within ———— of 
them and knock them out. But when they are hardened to 100 
pounds per square inch, he has to fire a lot of missiles, with high yield 
and great accuracy, in order to have a confidence factor that he can 
destroy them. 

Mr. Manion. Do you mean to say if I were in the place of Khru- 
shchev and if I had resolved in my mind the issue and determined that 
war was inevitable and that I was going to launch a war, then I might 
not decide it now and might not decide in 1965 or 1966, but there 
would be a period in this interim, 1962 or 1963, along in there, even 
1961, when the chances for engaging in war without having losses 
which I was not willing to sustain inflicted upon me? 

General Power. Provided they do not do anything about it. 


EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. We will get to this airborne alert. 

Could not an opponent with a couple of hand grenades knock out 
your warning BMEWS system? Do you want to stake the future of 
the Nation on a BMEWS system that is so vulnerable, certainly not 
hardened ? 

General Power. It will be extremely vulnerable, both to sabotage 
and attack. 

Mr. Manon. You do not have to do much. Yet on this fragile 
thread so many of our plans hang. 

General Power. The airborne alert does not depend on surviva- 
bility of BMEWS. 

Mr. Manon. I know, you keep coming back to airborne alert, but 
how good is BMEWS? Sensible people sitting around a table talking 
about this thing—how can they be so thrilled about the marvels of 
BMEWS? 

General Power. I do not know who these people are that were 
thrilled, but I would not guarantee anyone that we will ever have 
completely reliable warning. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Your accuracy would be degraded, but you would not 
have to fire ballistic missiles to destroy BMEWS if you made up your 
mind to destroy it one bright Sunday morning. 

General Power. I was not speaking of destroying it, ———. This 
is why MIDAS is important. 

Mr. Manon. I am trying to get your reactions to the validity of 
relying on BMEWS. 

reneral Power. It is not in operation as yet, but when you have it, 
I submit you will know it. You will test it. You will get a confidence 
factor of how much you can rely on it and how much warning it will 
give you. Then you will configure your forces to operate within that 
amount of warning. 
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Mr. Manon. A ship with one missile probably could be in the area 
of each site, launch a small and relatively unimpressive missile and 
knock out your warning system. It seems to me any child could figure 
that out. 

General Power. This is why we are really striving to get on this 
higher plateau. Because of the hypothetical case I gave for 1965, I 
think it behooves us to get into a condition which "I refer to as a 

“nuclear impasse.” I do not think there is such a thing as a “nuclear 
stalemate,” as some people call it today, because a stalemate does not 
exist when the initiative gives either side so much advantage. I think 
that we can, in the 1964-65 period, get into a nuclear impasse because 
of the missiles that we will have in quantity—hardened, dispersed, 
and mobile. Then you are not depending on warning; rather you are 
independent of it. “I think it behooves us to reach that condition as 
fast as we can, because I agree with you that warning is a pretty thin 
reed to lean on. 

Mr. Manon. If you were planning an attack on the United States, 
would you undertake to devise ways to knock out our warning system 
without having a massive attack appear on radar screens ? 

General Power. The risk of their knocking out BMEWS is that I 
am liable to launch the ground alert force the minute it goes out. The 
other end of that system is right in my headquarters. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I am sure you would. 

(Statement off the record.) 


DEFENSE AGAINST ICBM 


Mr. Manon. Do you foresee any defense in the next decade against 
the ICBM? 

General Power. I will put it this way: Nothing is impossible. At 
the rate technology is moving, I am not going to say it is impossible. 

Mr. Manon. In the last 20 years it has been impossible to devise a 
way to knock out all airplanes. 

General Power. The airplane has great flexibility because there is 
aman in it. One of the shortcomings of a missile is that it is pretty 
set in its ways after the first ———- seconds, when it goes on a fixed 
trajectory. There is no flexibility of tactics. Hence, there is a dan- 
ger that they might devise a perfect defense against missiles.. This is 
why the Air Force believes in a mixed force. In this game which we 
are playing you cannot afford to burn any bridges behind you. You 
must have flexibility. 

Mr. Mauon. I dare say you do not have confidence in the NIKE- 
ZEUS or anything approaching NIKE-ZEUS as a defense system in 
thiscountry. I want your views on that. 

General Power. Quite frankly, the capability to penetrate rests pri- 
marily with the offensive commander rather than with the defensive 
commander, because you can choose your own tactics. You can fight 
your way in and you can exploit his weakness rather than his 
strengths. 

Turning this thing around: They have ground-to-air missiles in 
quantity. But I have a high confidence factor that SAC’s aircraft can 
deliver their bombs. This is because of the tactics we use and the 
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knowledge we have of their defenses, plus a very fine penetration de- 
vice, a hydrogen bomb. 

Mr. Manon. I do no quite get your reaction to whether or not you 
are willing to rely much on NIKE-ZEUS in the next 5 or 10 years as 
the instrument through which we could knock down, say, 90 percent 
of attacking tes 

General Power. I do not know. It is not my responsibility. I just 
- that I would not rule out the fact that it could happen, although 

I do not have a high confidence factor that such a missile defense sys- 
tem will be developed. That is the best I can say on that. 


AIRBORNE ALERT 


Mr. Manion. Getting to the airborne alert, you think, I assume, that 
the airborne alert is a must during the next 2 years at least. 

General Power. I think that the civilian decision making ma- 
chinery—— 

Mr. Froop. Did you say 2 or few ? 

Mr. Manion. Next few years. 

General Power. You should have the choice of being able to imple- 
ment an airborne alert if the situation warrants it. In filling the 
shelves, and getting set, you are creating the capability to do this. 

Mr. Manon. You have a hundred million dollars made available to 
you this year, I mean the current fiscal year, 1960, you have more than 

. hundred million dollars available to you to implement the airborne 
eit is that correct ¢ 

General Power. I do not know the exact figures. 

Mr. Manon. What are the figures on that ? 

General Power. It is essentially correct. This is not enough. I 
think we should have an on-the-shelf capability for the highest pos- 
sible, or practical, percentage of the heavy force. As I said in my 
opening statement, the initial actions they are taking are to prepare 
for one-eighth of the heavy force. I think it is possible to maintain 
one-quarter of the force. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think it is practicable? 

General Power. Yes. I have tested it and I am willing to stand 
back of it. 

Mr. Manon. We gave the executive branch full authority to 
launch an airborne alert program in the last appropriation bill. It 
is recommended for inclusion in the current appropriation bill, and 
[ now read it into the record: 

“Upon determination by the President that such action is necessary, the Sec- 
retary of Defense is authorized to provide for the cost of an airborne alert * * *.” 

What else do you want, General ? 

General Power. I think an airborne alert of the maximum prac- 
ticable percentage 

Mr. Manon. We have given you authority to incur a deficit or do 
anything necessary to achieve an airborne alert. Have you under- 
taken to utilize this language in pressing your views with the officials 
of the Air Force and the Joint Chiefs? 

General Powrr. I have made my views known to the Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force and to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 
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Mr. Manon. And you are aware of the authority under law which 
you have, are you not? ' 

General Power. Yes, sir, and I am aware of the actions taken. I 
have asked to have an on-the-shelf capability for one-quarter of 
the heavy force on airborne alert. In other words, I have asked for 
twice as much as they have provided. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you ever talked to the President ? 

General Power. No. 

Mr. F oop. Has he ever asked to talk to you? 

General Power. Not on airborne alert. 

Mr. Froop. Have you ever asked to talk to him ? 

General Power. No. 

Mr. Manon. You are a very straightforward man, a very convinc- 
ingman. Why can you not sell this package ? 

General Power. I did sell it to the Air Force. General White 
asked for the same thing I asked for. 

Mr. Manon. It is a good answer. That is correct, I believe. 

What good would it do for us to appropriate additional funds for 
the airborne alert? I happen to believe with you that we ought to 
have a maximum capability. I think it would be nonsense today— 
I am not talking about tomorrow—I think it would be nonsense today 
to have a full blown airborne alert, but I could be wrong. 

General Power. You cannot possibly have one today ; it is academic. 
The earliest you can even have the one-eighth air alert is ———. And 
the earliest you can have one-quarter is about 

Mr. Manon. How much money do you need to provide reasonably 
well for this, with all the trimmings and unnecessary additions and 
gingerbread eliminated? I think we more or less have that in the 
record, but just refresh our minds. 

General Power. About $570 million over and above what is already 
programed. 

Mr. Manon, I thought we might suggest an appropriation of $200 
or $300 million to give this thing a boost, but there is no use in our 
appropriating vast sums of money that will not be utilized if you 
military people cannot get together on this thing. 

General Power. Here is an interesting thing. You are not spend- 
ing any money needlessly. If you do not implement the airborne 
alert, you will eventually use up all the spare parts previously bought; 
you then just stop buying spare parts, and you will not have thrown 
a penny away. 

Mr. Manon. There again I do not understand why something which 
seems so simple to you—and I must agree it seems relatively simple 
to me—I do not understand why you cannot get this thing going. I 
think it is the best gamble for the money as a matter of deterrence 
that we have. I am not doing the testifying, but I am encouraging 
you, I hope, to try to sell this package and to get going with it be- 
cause I feel a lot safer if you had the capability. Of course, I do not 
want you exercising it unless it is necessary. 

It seems to me an airborne alert would be about the most provacative 
thing any nation could engage in. I would not want anybody having 
an airborne alert directed against the United States. That is a tribute 


to the effectiveness and danger of the thing from the standpoint of 
the opponent. 
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General Power. In these tense days ahead, I think it is only proper 
that our statesmen talk from a platform of strength. I think any- 
thing we can do to insure that they talk from a platform of strength 
will goa long way toward insuring the peace. 

Mr. Sixes. What specifically could you do with the Chairman’s 
$200 to $300 million? 

General Power. I cannot give you the exact figure, I would have 
to examine it, but it would “be a percentage less than ———— and 
greater than —, someplace in between. 

Mr. Manon. You will give us the facts. I think General Fried- 
man and others have given us considerable information that we can 
utilize in making a determination as to what we want to do. We 
had rather be safe than sorry. We are not sure we will be safe even 
with an airborne alert. 

Mr. Osrerrag. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. OsrerraG. General, this $500-some-odd-million figure which 
you gave to us, is that predicated on your recommendation ‘of a 
strength Ci apability ? } 

General Power. Yes. 

Mr. Ostertrac. That would not actually be an airborne alert but 
would make it possible ? 

General Power. That is correct. You would just buy the spare 
parts to put on the shelf. It would also include some augmentation 
of crews. We now operate on a 1.6-crew-to-l-aircraft ratio. When 
you fly an airborne alert, you just work e ever ybody that much harder. 
My crews, instead of flying some 20 or 25 hours a month, would be 
flying ——— hours a month. You cannot do that with just a 1.6- 
crew-to-aircraft ratio. 

I want to increase it to —— percent more. This is a very 
small amount, but it has been figured out very carefully; we can 
live with that ratio. It is based upon ———— hours per month per 
pilot. Then we will also have to augment our ground personnel 
somewhat. You put in tremendous quantities of gasoline and burn 
up large numbers of engines that have to be taken out and repaired. 
Nobody knows for sure because only experience would dictate it, but 
the number is in the ball park of ——— personnel, essentially me- 
chanies, across SAC. This is also included in the $571 million. 

Mr, Osrerrac. That does not mean that you will be in the air. 
That means that you are preparing to do that in case an all-out air- 
borne alert is ordered ? 

General Power. That means, that once the on-the-shelf capability is 
achieved, if the Secretary of Defense would decide that he wants an 
airborne alert tomorrow, we could start it and sustain it. 

Mr. Osrerrac. How about the subsequent years to follow? Would 
that be about the same figure ? 

General Power. After you have once filled the shelves and initiated 
an airborne alert, it will take, in round figures, about $800 million 
a year. 

Mr. Osrerrac. After that ? 

General Power. To sustain it, that is, to buy the spare parts for 
the next year and the gasoline. 
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B-70 PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. What do you think of the proposed B—70 program ¢ 

General Power. I think it is a very good program and it should be 
carried out. 

Mr. Manon. Are you in favor of developing a weapons system 
along with the prototype bomber ? 

General Power. I am in favor of developing a weapon system, 
period. 

Mr. Manon. Are you reasonably well satisfied with the limited pro- 
gram which is submitted to the Congress? 

General Power. No. 
















B-58 PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. I will not go into that any further. What do you 
think of the B-58? 

General Power. The B-58 is being introduced into SAC’s inven- 
tory. As you know, we have 3 wings of 36 airplanes each which are . 
being bought primarily in this year’s budget, although I understand 
that some money is still required in next year ’s budget to buy all of 
them. Iam very hopeful that the B-58 will make an important con- 
tribution to SAC’s inventory. It isa replacement for the B-47. 

Mr. Manon. It is going to cost us $3 billion but do you want to go 
beyond the three wings? 

General Power. Now, you get into a really difficult question to 
answer when you talk about just one part of the whole structure. 

I think you have to look at the time period today and further out 
into the future. I am talking about programs and priorities. First, 
you must take care of today. 

We are alive today and must have the ability to fight today. Yet 
you must also have the ability to fight each suce eeding day. In other 
words, you cannot let a gap dev elop i in your peaarem. So the first 
priority, if you are going to fight today, will be the B-52, the KC-135, 
airborne and ground alert and w arning systems. 

Now, then, as you move out into the future, there is the B-47 fleet 
which has done a fine job and has carried the load for a long time, 
but which is becoming obsolete as it approaches the end of its 10- -year 
life period. We should replace it since it cannot last forever. It 
should be replaced with B-52’s, B-58’s, _ with missiles. We should 
get missiles introduced in this period as fast as wecan. I am talking 
about the ATLAS and the TITAN since these are the ones that are 
immediately available for the period we are discussing. 

As you know, we are getting the B-58’s right now, but the rate at 
which you get them is important. If you stretch either the B-52 or 
the B- 58 programs too far out into the future, then you start enter- 
ing into the time period when it is possible to get the MINUTEMAN 
in quantity. 

The beauty of the MINUTEMAN is that it is relatively cheap. 
People accuse us of not paying any attention to dollars, but let me 
assure you that we do. We know this country is not made of gold. 
I think there will be a requirement for a sizable force, in order to 
develop an adequate counterforce capability. I think we are meet- 
ing this challenge with the MINUT EMAN. It is relatively cheap 
and you can buy them in quantity, hardened and dispersed. 
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Now, as far as the B-58 is concerned, it gets to be a question of 
whether or not you want to carry a system that really should be 

coming in in 1961, 1962, or 1963 into a later time period. Would it 

not be better to spend it on a weapons system that holds much more 

promise? At least, do not make the decision today. You will have 

the opportunity to evaluate the force next vear and you might change 

your mind at that time. I am satisfied with this year’s program for 

the B-58. 

Mr. Manon. You would like to reserve judgment as to what you 
want to do about the B-58 in succeeding years, until next vear? 

General Power. Yes, because I will know more about the MINUTE- 
MAN then. There is this other interesting item: Somebody brought 
up the point as to whether or not we will ever perfect a defense 
against missiles. This is an important point, because if we or the 
Soviets perfect a defense against missiles, then your airplane is going 
to become tremendously important again. 

Mr. Forp. Would the chairman yield? 

Mr. Marron. Yes. 

Mr. Forv. Why do you not use that same argument in reference to 
the B-70, then ? 

Mr. Manion. That isa good question. 

General Power. That is a good question. 

Mr. Manon. Tam glad you asked it. 

General Power. I honed I established the importance of various 
time periods, and also that you should not burn your bridges behind 
you and depend on just one weapons system. The B-70 is a replace- 
ment for the B-52, and when we get to the 1965 neriod the B-52 will 
be in the same position the B-47 is in today. The B-70 enables you 
to make a decision as to whether you should continue down the 
manned-aircraft path or drop it. I think you should have the cana- 
bility to make that decision. And the important point is, if they per- 
fect a defense against missiles, this might be a tremendously important 
decision. 

Mr. Forn. I agree with you but is the urgency to make a decision 
on the B-70 right today, or is it just as well to make it a year from 
now ? 

General Power. Every day vou delay taking the action to nroduce 
& Weapons system means it would be 1 day Inter that von get it. 

Mr. Forp. In this time period when the MINUTEMAN is going to 
be in production and in qnantitv. vou still have your B-52 which gives 
you flexibility with the HOUND DOG, with the SKYBOLT. Do 
you not have that flexibility a vear from now to make the same de- 
cision on the B-70? 

General Power. Yes; all we would recommend is to take actions 
that are necessary to have a virile research and development program. 

Mr. Froop. That is a little different than the B-58. Your state- 
ment to Mr. Mahon with reference to the B-58 was that you are 
tuking B-58’s into operational wings now? 

General Power. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. You can buy them. This is a weapons system in being 
and all you have to do is buy them. The difference between that and 
the time element as of next year on the B-70 is that you do not know 
what you have got. It is going to take you a while, and maybe you 
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will not have it. It sounds good and looks good, but you have to find 


that out last night. 

Mr. Forp. Just one more question. 

It all comes down to the definition of a virile research and develop- 
ment program and certain other people, aside from yourself, think 
that this, in fiscal year 1961, is a virile research and development pro- 
gram in the areas where there are technological problems; is that 
right? Do you disagree with that? 

General Power. I do not know who the people are who said it was 
a virile research and development program. It may have changed 
from my last briefing but, based on the information I have been given 
by the research and development people, this is not a virile research 
and development program as it is now being funded. 

Mr. Forp. Dr. York told this committee less than a week ago that 
the current program in fiscal 1961 budget would get us a better air- 
plane cheaper than under the old original program. 

I gather this to be a virile research and development program. 

General Power. What was left out of the equation was time. 

Mr. Forp. In discussion with us he did discuss time. 

General Power. With no loss of time? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, a loss of time, but the urgency in that 12-month 
period was not essential. That was the crux of his argument. As I 
say, it is a matter of definition. 

General Power. It is a matter of judgment as to how important it 
is to get it at the right time. 

Mr. Manon. That was the gravamen of his argument, not the 
genesis of it. 

Mr. Froon. It depends on which side of the clerk you are sitting. 


POLARIS PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Now, I would like to ask a question about the 
POLARIS. 

You are an Air Force officer and you are much more than that. 
You are our Nation’s representative as the head of the Strategic Air 
Command which operates under the Joint Chiefs. 

Mr. Fioop. What was that? 

Mr. Manon. Would you read that please ? 

(Reporter read. ) 

Mr. Froop. The magic word was POLARIS. I did not hear 
that. 

Mr. Manon. What are your objective conclusions as to the place 
of POLARIS in the strike force of the United States in 1960-65 
and 1975 period ? 

General Power. The POLARIS weapons system is a weapons sys- 
tem under development and will become operational sometime in the 
latter part of this year. Based on my information, it is a very prom- 
ising weapons system and I hope it is extremely successful and put in 
the inventory. 

Mr. Manon. Would it not simplify your problem somewhat if the 
POLARIS goes into the fleet in considerable quantity, provided it is 
effective and measures up to the hopes of those who are handling the 
program ? 
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General Power. Yes; it is a strategic weapons system, and I am 
certainly for all strategic weapons sy stems that add to the strength of 
this country. 

Again, I stated that it is under development and it will become 
operational, like any other new weapons system. But then it has 
to prove itself, prove that it can do all the things it was said it could 
do. One of the attractive features of the POLARIS is its surviva- 
bility. That is the basic reason, I assume, for putting a missile on 
a submarine because it is hard’ enough to fire these missiles from 
dry land. Certainly putting them under water does not make it any 
easier. You put them under water so they will survive, and this 
makes sense. 

What will the survivability factor of the POLARIS submarine be 
this year, next year, in 1962, 1963, or 1964? It will, in my opinion, 
be in direct proportion to the state of the art of submarine warfare. 
Any progress that is made in antisubmarine warfare will have a di- 
rect. bearing on its survivability. 

Mr. Manon. I might add that if the opponent does not make any 
more progress in antisubmarine warfare than we have, it ought to 
have a free ride for the next half century. 

General Power. As related to the opponents progress, that would 
be real good, in my opinion. 

Mr. Manon. Are you skeptical about the POLARIS? You do 
think it has been oversold ¢ 

General Power. You cannot oversell a good weapons system; if it 
turns out to be a good weapons system, then it has not been oversold. 
It is a strategic weapons system and, of course, being in the strategic 
business, I hope it is successful. And I hope it joins all the other 
weapons systems in the strategic business so we can have them operate 
for the survival and security of this c ountry. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you want to comment more on that last point ? 


ONE STRATEGIC FORCE COMMAND 


General Power. To this extent: I think that all strategic weapons 
systems should be under one central command; whether it is com- 
manded by an Air Force officer, naval officer, or Army officer is a 
moot question. 

I am referring to a unified, or joint, command; and [ think SAC 
should be put under this command, too. 

Mr. Firoop. Do you want to command it / 

General Power. Asan individual ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Power. I would like to command strategic forces for the 
rest of my career. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer to my questions is “Yes”? 

General Power. Yes; if we have this unified strategie command. 

Mr. Manon. Would the Navy still have oper ational control gen- 
erally of the POLARIS under any plan of command of “the 
POLARIS through a strategic command ? 

General Power. If you have a unified U.S. strategic command, 
SAC would be under this command. The POLARIS would be un- 
der this command as would any other unit that developed a strategic 
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capability. You would have exactly the same relationship you have 
between Air Force General O’Donnell and Navy Admiral Felt in 
the Pacific. Admiral Felt has a unified command. He commands 
Army units, Air Force units, and naval units. 







































MOBILITY OF DETERRENT FORCE 


Mr. Manon. That is interesting but it will not help us to solve 
any of our problems here today. 

Not long ago, 1 was talking to a man who had a very alert brain 
and he had a faraway look in his eyes. He expressed fervent hope 
that the time would come when our major population areas would 
not be prime targets for the opponent. He said he would like to see 
our strategic force mobile, the part of it that is on the continental 
United States, and he would like to see as much of it as possible at 
sea away from our areas of population and industry. He seemed to 
=? think that POLARIS might possibly be a part of the answer, but 
the idea was that if you have your force at sea, maybe just offshore, 
you do a great deal in giving us mobility. You do a great deal in 
upgrading our deterrent and that is another way of saying insure 
survivability in the event of surprise attack. 

Do you have any dreams along this line for the 1970 and late 1960 
period ¢ 

General Power. I advocate mobility. I think it is a very fine 
; tactic. 

You mentioned another thing about taking the firepower off our 
cities, which is a very popular subject in certain areas. 

Mr. Manon. In all areas where people congregate. 

General Power. Yes; I submit to that, but I think you have to 
look at that one pretty carefully. ‘There are some interesting obser- 
vations you could make. 

For example, take a POLARIS submarine. You certainly would 
not fire a land-based missile at that POLARIS submarine under the 
water ? 

Mr. Manon. No. 

General Power. Therefore, whatever quantity of missiles you 
have—you have now freed them to attack cities in the United States, 
because you will do nothing else with them unless you do. Point one. 

Point two, if you were going to attack a weapons system, and this 
is historically true, you never just attack a weapons system, per se. 
You would attack its home nest and the factories that built it. You 
must wipe it out from start to finish. And if you are going to attack 
a POLARIS weapons system, you would also attack your shipyards 
and the factories that built it. Otherwise, you do not have brains 
enough to be in charge of a strategic force. 

I do not think that necessarily you are going to take all of the fire- 
power off the cities. Furthermore, if you are going to attack a na- 
tion, you have to attack its control centers. 

Mr. Weaver. Would the chairman yield? 

Mr. Mauon. Yes. 

Mr. Weaver. Is it not true that practically all of our ICBM’s are 
located in the western half of the United States? If your argument 
applies, why was that? 
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General Power. They were basically put there to get away from 
population areas and they were also taken away from the coast be- 

cause of the danger of their being under attack by submarines. While 

important, both of these are not overriding, in my opinion; the main 

thing that governs it is the soil condition. However, I think you 

have to go up a plateau. We are trying to prevent a war and this 

should be the mission we are all addressing ourselves to. 

Are we going to prevent this war by being strong? We do have a 
money problem and you can buy more missiles if we ‘put them near ex- 
isting bases, because you use the support facilities that are already 
built. These bases w ere built for airplanes but they are phasing down, 
so now you are supporting missiles out of them. 

Yes; you might say there are inherent risks which go up, but again 
I submit that if we get into an all-out war, we are all in it. There is 
not going to be anyplace to hide. 

Mr. Manon. You mentioned the soil. What do you mean by that? 

General Power. As you go into hardened sites, the cost can vary 
depending on the type of soil, the water table, and so on, which gets 
to be very important. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Yes, Mr. Chairman; and I want the full 15 minutes. 

General Power, you stated that 300 enemy missiles could wipe out 
our retaliatory power. With a threat like that, why should there not 
be more dispersal rather than the centralized concept that appears to 
be in evidence? 

General Power. That statement concerned a hypothetical situation 
to give a ballpark feeling for it. It was as of the 19th of January 
1960, and it only applies to that time period. Actually, the statement 
was made as a lead-in and to substantiate the requirement for an air- 
borne alert which would offset this condition since it represents dis- 
persion of the best kind. 

Mr. Srepparp. In connection with the alert system approach where 
you responded to interrogation by my chairman, Mr. Mahon, it is my 
general understanding that the present concept is 15 minutes’ notice. 
Do you agree with that? 

General Power. Against the manned aircraft, there is no doubt 
about it. We have 15 minutes or more; I think it would be more in 
the neighborhood of an hour—more than enough time. 

Mr. Snepparp. Assuming that you have 15 minutes, why do we find 
the word “retaliation” appearing so much in the testimony? Why? 

General Power. Warning in itself connotes that somebody has 
started to attack you. It is tactical warning, so, therefore, all you 
have left is to retaliate. 

If you get strategic warning, that is a different proposition. You 
should always strive for it since it gives you more time to get set. 
But I think that the written and published works of some of the top 
people in the Soviet Union show 7 they are well aware of the tre- 
mendous advantage of surprise. I do not think they are going to 
give you strategic warning if they can prevent it. 

Mr. Snepparp. Let me ask you this question: You are a man of 
extensive military stature and experience—do you really believe that 

the concept of repetitive retaliation is psychologically good military 
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strategy? Can you answer that? If you wish, you may answer that 
off the record. 

General Power. I will answer it on the record. 

As I said in the beginning, you must have a capability to do both— 
retaliate and start a war. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right; then I rephrase my question. In the 
absence of having both, which would you prefer ? 

General Power. It so works out in the size of your force that if 
you can do one, that is, take the initiative, you can do the other. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, if you are prepared for the major 
effort, you are obviously prepared for the secondary concept; is that 
correct ? 

General Power. You must predicate your plans on a strictly mili- 
tary basis. The only sensible, sound platform to operate from is to 
prepare for the worst condition. 

A military commander must predicate his thinking on being able 
to handle the worst situation. The only thing you can be sure of is 
that war will never happen the precise way you are planning. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Assuming that we maintain our present apparent 
position of retaliation as against that of the aggressor under justified 
circumstances, in the centralized target and in the strategic command, 
such as you advocate, what happens if the first enemy missile wipes 
out that headquarters ? 

General Power. This is why you really need such a command. We 
operate at SAC so that if a war starts, I am not going to sit down 
at that time and do a lot of planning, nor is my staff. We are doing 
the planning now. All TI have to do is to get a few words out. That 
is all you can do in retaliation in strategic warfare. It all has to be 
done ahead of time. All we do is send a few coded words out, and 
that isit. There isno change to the plan. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is my understanding—— 

General Powrr. Except we might hold. We might delete part of 
the plan, but that will not require further planning. 

Now in the second strike, when you recoup whatever you have avail- 
able for recycling, then you have to plan. You have to have some 
headquarters to plan, but this is of lesser importance. 

Addressing myself to your question, I will tell you the way we 
handle it in SAC. You have visited our underground headquarters 
and you saw how we send that message out 

Mr. Sueprarp. While this takes seconds to get your message out, and 
IT may be erroneously advised in this category, you must obviously 
have a followup aside from the original or rder of procedure; is that 
correct ? 

General Power. That is right. 

Mr. SuHerparp. Due to the potential that we have in this country 
and the type of people we are, a lot of us—and I am not addressing 
myself to individuals but collectively—we talk too much today about 
a lot of things. Further than that, the system we live under here is 
a contributor to a wide exposure of whatever we do, irrespective of 
whatever effort we might put in to conceal it. 

T think you concur with that, do vou not ? 

General Powrr. Yes. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. The percentage of our ability to isolate our func- 
tions, as compared with our potential enemy, is almost nil on a com- 
parable basis; is that right or wrong? 

General Power. To hide it? I agree. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If that logic is true, it is rather obvious that we are 
more highly susceptible to internal sabotage, if properly timed and 
properly set up, ian those with whom we contemplate conflict; is 
that correct ? 

General Power. That is correct. I think it is a very real danger, 
the danger of sabotage. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I believe that, and if I am quoting you wrong, you 
correct me, please. 

I believe you stated that SAC has over 90 percent of this country’s 
nuclear retaliatory strength. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is interesting for this reason: Again, you go 
back to what is a very fundamental factor. It is like one of our early 
generals in this country said, and I quote: 

He who strikes first invariably has 95 percent of his problems solved. 


If that is true, and it is a concept of present military people who 
evaluate their abilities upon that premise, what would be the factor 
of control that would be applied in order to obviate this condition 4 
To me, if this war is going to end in 15 minutes, as some people say 
it will—and I do not personally agree with that, but it has been said 
by military personnel—how can you control it and attain the same 
results ? 

General Power. I am not quite sure I understand the question. 

Would you please repeat it / 

Mr. Surrparp. If you have to retaliate—I do not like the word but 
I am going to use it because I am forced to under the circumstances— 
obviously you are going to retaliate with everything you have to stop 
itasfastas youcan. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. That is no answer, Mr. Chairman. He did not answer 
your question. He asked, “How are you going to do it?” 

General Power. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Tell him. That is the answer. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is the question I am trying to ask. How long 
have we had the ability to do this and what. do we apply to accom- 
plish the end result ? 

General Power. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. That will apply—— 

General Power. We obtain that by the method in which we detonate 
the bomb and determine the yield of the bomb. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is refining modern warfare down to a very 
minute function, is it not ? 

General Power. It is. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Suerparp. You know, General, that presents a mental process 
to me that is unfortunately one I am incapable of absorbing. On the 
premise of the time element involved, when you get your first notice 
to take off and start operating, to have all of these mathematics 
written into the picture applicable at the time of delivery 

General Power. It has to be done ahead of time. This is the crux 
of why you have to have centralized control. You cannot coordinate a 
plan after you have been told to goto war. It all has to be part of a 
well-thought-out, well-worked-out plan. And there is one basic law 
you must follow: Do not change it at the last minute. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You know, you have just stressed a situation here 
that is so new to me, it is very ‘difficult to accept and that is the prem- 
ise that you are ———. 

General Power. We can do it. 

Mr. Suepparp. That isa refinement. 

General Power. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. The Washington Weather Bureau cannot predict very 
accurately what weather we are going to have in Washington the day 
after tomorrow. 

Mr. Fioop. Last night. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suerparp. This is merely a supposition on my part, but sup- 
pose you assign two or more planes to one target and they all get there. 
Do they all drop their bombs ? 

General Power. Yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. Thank you. 

That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sixes. General, you have been straightforward in your answers 
and I want to congratulate you. It is a refreshing thing to hear you, 




















AIR DEFENSE SYSTEMS 


We know that in previous history of warfare most aircraft have 
been able to get through to their targets. However, the situation may 
be different now. We have been assured here that it is different now; 
that with the air defense weapons we now have, such as NIKE- 
HERCULES, HAWK, that planes cannot get through to their target 
as they have done previously. 

The other day we were told that a HAWK had knocked down an 
HONEST JOHN rocket, which is quite an achievement. It is much 
smaller than a B-52 and faster. 

How much trouble do you anticipate from ground defenses of this 
type. 

General Power. I refer back to your statement on the last war, for 
which we have historical data. There were some 550,000 bomber sor- 
ties and we lost some 9,500 bombers. 

Mr. Sixes. Would you not say air defense weapons have progressed 
considerably more than airplanes? 

General Power. Yes, the loss rate in the last war was 1.8 percent. 
I agree with your statement entirely that air defenses have improved, 
and improved dramatically. I also submit that in the last war—and 
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having been in the bombing business I can assure you—we did not 
fight the defenses. They were not worth fighting. We did not bomb 
ground defense establishments as targets. We did not want to waste 
the bombs. 

I have news for any potential enemy; we are going to bomb de- 
fenses. And it is going to raise heck with any radar, or sophisticated 
defense system they have. The more sophisticated this defense gets, 
the more it produces an Achilles heel, or soft spot. 

There is another thing you will do; 

You must be able to fight your way in. You must use tactics that 
are not set. In other w ords, if he thinks you are always going to 
come in one way, he will get set for it. We have ——. 

Mr. Sixes. This is an excellent answer and I am glad to note your 
confidence. But now you say you know where the targets are. We 
have intelligence briefings here every year and they are pretty fuzzy 
on matters of this kind. They do not know much, or they do not tell 
us much, and I learn more from Mr. Flood and his spies than I do 
from CIA, 

Mr. Fioop. So does Dulles. 

Mr. Srxes. You seem pretty confident about knowing what you 
are going to hit and where it is. 

General Power. If I did not know where it is, I would not hit it. 

Mr. Stxes. How do you get better information than intelligence 
tells us is available to them ? 

General Power. Well, I know where these targets are, I assure 
you. 

There is a target folder for each target. We do not have to see the 
target ; we bomb by radar. 

Mr. Srxes. To what extent are you going to depend on such air-to- 
surface missiles as HOUND DOG and SKYBOLT? 

General Power. I am glad you mentioned that because this repre- 
sents another improvement. You might say this is another improve- 
ment to the manned weapons system to insure that it can penetrate. 
I was recently down at Eglin AFB 

Mr. Srxes. People are supposed to stand up when that word is 
mentioned. 

General Power. Two HOUND DOG missiles are carried under the 
wings of a B-52. They carry ———— warheads for a considerable 
range; the first one we flew went — miles. It has great accuracy. 
The idea is that you launch these from outside enemy warning radars, 
before they can even see you. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. General, will the SKYBOLT carry a warhead or simi- 
lar capability ? 

General Power. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Twice the range? 

General Power. It will have greater range. It will be a thousand 
miles. It will be able to live in the later environment when the de- 
fenses, we assume, will become even more sophisticated. It will be a 
ballistic missile, against which there is no dain as we know it today. 
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NUCLEAR-POWERED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Srxes. What is your thinking about the importance of expe- 
diting the development of nuclear-powered aircraft? To me, we are 
dragging our heels on that program. Someone testified a few days 
ago we already have small nuclear powerplants that can be used to 
pr rovide nuclear power for aircraft but this was denied subsequently, 
I do not feel we have pushed this program as fast as we could have and 
should have. 

What is your thinking about the situation on the development of 
nuclear-powered aircraft ? 

General Power. I commanded the Air Research and Development 
Organization for 3 years, 1954 to 1957. That. was when it first got 
expedited, although it was an old program which started in about 
1945. Quite frankly, the weight-to- thrust: ratio of the reactor has 
been such that. the performance is downgraded and the cost is up, 
There are still ground handling pr oblems, due to radiation, so I do 
not. think it can ‘yet compete with other weapon systems. I think you 
have to consider the dollars in here, too, but I think the basic point 
is the poor weight-to-thrust ratio. 

Mr. Srxes. What about the ability of nuclear aircraft to stand off 
targets for a long while with such weapons as the HOUND DOG or 
the SK YBOLT, or its ability to stay in the air a great period of time 
for such functions as are required in antisubmarine warfare ? 

General Power. Tremendously attractive. This is why you want 
to strive to get. it. 

The question is whether it has reached a research and development 
plateau that would warrant going into production as a weapon sys- 
tem. I think you should push the research and development. because 
IT think the future uses of nuclear power are unlimited. 


ATRBORNE ALERT 


Mr. Stxes. When you gave us the cost figures for an airborne alert, 
did you include the cost of additional personnel, plus the additional 
gasoline and similar items? 

General Power. Yes: all the costs were in there. 

Mr. Srxrs. All the costs are included ? 

General Power. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the matter of additional personnel any problem! 
Would it be difficult to get them? 

General Powrr. No: they basically come out of our hide, out of 
SAC. T think they will come out of our hide, or rather, T should say, 
out of the Air Force’s hide. We could call Reserves back. We have 
earmarked certain specialty skills and I think the Air Force could 
provide them. Certainly there are qualified Reserves we know about 
that. we could call back if we had to, over and above the Air Force’s 
current. strength. 

Mr. Stxrs. In your statement you said that this tactic will permit 
you to launch at the rate of ———— rather than ————, which has 
previously been considered the maximum safe rate. 

How will you accomplish that? 

General Power. This is a very interesting tactic, particularly from 
the dispersal point of view. This is just the same thing as increas- 
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ing dispersal by a factor ———. Previously, it was felt that with 
these heav ily loaded airplanes, such huge clouds of black smoke were 
involved, that you had to wait for that to clear away before a second 
airplane ‘could take off. Now then, in addition to that, there is con- 
siderable turbulence with these heavily loaded airplanes : and it was 

previously felt that you must wait ———— to have the smoke and 
turbulence clear away. I doubted that this was valid. It was tested 
with our crews out at Edwards Air Force Base so we could have a 
properly instrumented situation in case something went wrong. Air- 
craft came out to the end of the runway and took off in a “free flow.” 
There was no waiting. As soon as you got out, you went. There 
are two white lines painted down the runway, one on one side and 
one on the other. Amazingly enough, you go out and you are in a 
cloud of black smoke, but you just look right down there and keep 
your eye on that white line and that is all you see. Then you go. 

You take off one right behind the other, alternating from the line 
on one side to the line on the other. It is the darndest thing to 
watch, but we have thoroughly tested it and, strangely enough, the 
turbulence is not bad and the crews are not having any trouble with 
it all all. It is a pretty dramatic improvement for a ground alert. 

Mr. Sr«es. It certainly is. Is there any way in which an airborne 
alert could be speeded up so we could have it at an earlier date than 
you have given us? 

General Power. The governing factor is spare parts. Of course, 
this isa problem for AMC—the Air Material Command. 

I have to rely on their figures as to dollars and time. The figures 
used are basically theirs, but I am sure that General Friedman could 
give you an indication as to whether or not the program could be 
speeded up. 

General FrrepMan. I sincerely doubt it. We went into this with 
AMC and we worked out — as the earliest to initiate that 
capability. 

Mr. Sixes. How firm is that figure? Do you anticipate there will 
be some slippage on that date ? 

General Frmepman. As General Power pointed out in his state- 
ment, we have released $85 million and this is enough to get us 
started. The question is, how long do you delay augmenting? 

Mr. Stxes. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Norrell ? 

Mr. Norreti. General Power, I first met you right after World War 
II. I am not going to ask any questions, but I want to say that I think 
you have given us a very fine statement. Up until World War II and 
through World War IT, our country always won every war it entered. 
We never lost one until after World War II. We never lost one until 
Bikini and that is the one I want to mention. 

After World War IT we never lost a war until we got to the State 
Department and with its assistance we lost at Bikini and we lost a lot 
of little wars, but up until then we never did lose a war. 

Whether we lose the next war or not, I do not know, but I have al- 
ways been happy to know that in case of conflict, we were in the 
hands of the Army and the Navy. At this time I am not sure. 

As far as Tam concerned, we have got enough money in the United 
States to win the next war and I hope we will do it. 
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This Congress and this committee want to give you plenty of money, 
all you need. We want to win the next war if and when we have it. 

I am concerned about the situation now, General, and I am afraid. 
The American people are scared. I have talked to people when at 
home and they are afraid right now, and I am, too. If we are not 
asked to provide you enough money, we want to do so. We want to 
provide you enough money and this committee will give you enough 
money. I think you know, and the American people know, that if you 
need anything else the time to say something about it is now, not a 
year from now, because if we have a war next year, we will not be 
prepared otherwise. 

That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Any reaction ? 

General Power. It is certainly comforting to hear the Congress- 
man’s statement. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten? 





APPROPRIATIONS 





FOR DEFENSE 


Mr. Wuirren. General, I, too, wish to congratulate you and com- 
mend you for the forthright and straightforward manner in which 
you have presented the various phases of your problem, and the Na- 
tion’s needs. 

Your statement that we have got to prevent a war by being always 
ready, in itself means that if we succeed, we must be ready a long, 
long time. 

I have noticed a lot of controversy in the newspapers as to what 
the services consider ample funds, or whether the defense is going by 
the boards, to condense the various articles I have read. My ‘observa- 
tion on this committee is that frequently in the context of a state- 
ment is not that any particular service is not getting adequate money 
for the job assigned to it, but its very strong belief that the particular 
service, in its particular assignment, naturally feels that a bigger 
part of the overall job could better be done by that service and that, 
in turn, would call for more money. 

Thus, it is that if we take here all the requests you would like to 
make, and all the money that you could well use to carry on the job 
to the fullest extent possible, and then if we add to it all the extra 
money that the Navy would like to have if it had the biggest part 
of this job, or the big part they think they could best do, plus the 
overall Air Force, plus the Army, and if we brought all of these 
composites together, it makes it look to the country like we are letting 
the defense go, whereas, in fact, much of the competition between the 
services is that each believes it can better do an assignment that per- 
haps was given somewhere else. 

I ask you this: You have presented your needs and your assign- 
ment. but in the overall you still, as head of SAC, accept the fact 
that the final decision on the allocation of jobs, or the defense of this 
country, rests with the Commander in Chief after he puts together 
the various requests and desires that each of you have; do you agree 
with that? 

General Power. I certainly do. I feel that I have a responsibility 
to make my requirements known on three occasions; one is to the 
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Chief of Staff of the Air Force, my immediate boss; two, to the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff under whose opera- 
tional control I operate; the third is to the Congress, if they ask me 
to come here to appear and answer their questions. 

Mr. Wurrren. May I say you have done a fine job? And I mean 
that. 

I conclude with this statement: After having done your part, you 
are adjusted to the fact that, by the very nature of things when all 
of the requests of all of the phases, and departments and services 
are in, the Commander in Chief is the one who passes judgment ? 

General Power. That is correct. 

Mr. Wurrren. On the part of the executive department and on the 
part of the military ? 

General Power. That is correct. 

Mr. Wurrren. Of course, then Congress has its own rights in this 
field in connection with the authorities given to the legislative body ? 

General Power. Correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

We will see you at 2 o’clock when we resume the hearing. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing. I recognize the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, Mr. Riley 

Mr. Ritey. General Power, I believe you and the Air Force have 
sort. of grown up together; is that right ? 

General Power. I have been in the service for 32 years now. 

Mr. Ritey. Therefore, your experience and knowledge in this field, 
[ think, would compare favorably with that of almost anybody that 
[ know. 

FUTURE OF MANNED AIRCRAFT 


What is your educated and experienced prediction as to the length 
of time when the manned airplane will be in existence and will be 
probably the foremost weapon we have in the type of war in the world 
today ¢ 

General Power. Perhaps I could describe it this way: As of this 
moment, to all intents and purposes, 100 percent of our deterrent 
posture is carried by the manned bomber—as of this moment. 

The missiles are coming into the inventory. As they are intro- 
duced, they will start assuming part of this deterrent load and the 
bomber force will start giving up part of the load. In other words, 
it will start being phased down. There will come a time when about 
half the load is carried by manned bombers and half by missiles. A 
prediction on when that time would be, in my estimation, would be 
about the midsixties. 

At that time I think you will have a real good feel as to whether 
or not. the curve should flatten out or steepen, but I would like to 
make this statement. I cannot foresee the day when there will be 
zero requirement for manned bombers. In other words, I think you 
are going to always have to have a man over enemy territory. I 
do not think vou are going to just push buttons and that no 
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one will go over enemy territory. I think the requirement for the 
manned bomber will be a lot smaller than it is today in numbers. 
It will be reduced. I think you will get a better feel in about the 
midsixties as to how small the number will be. 

Mr. Rirey. I am glad to hear you say that because, in my opinion 
from the layman’s standpoint, and from, I believe, a practic al stand- 
point, I think the manned bombers are going to be around a long time 
and is going to be our primary weapon fora long time. 

Even back in the days when artillery fire. range was just a few 
miles, it was far from accurate, and had it not been “for other w eapons 
and other maneuvers, artillery fire would not have been too effective. 
It had to be followed by something else. 

I wonder sometimes whether or not we are putting too much 
emphasis and too much hope in these missiles. I do not want you to 
get the wrong impression. Iam thoroughly in accord with the ‘devel- 
opment of missiles, but I, for one, am not willing to put my reliance 
in them altogether for some time to come. 

General Power. As you know, in the Air Force we believe in what 
we call the mixed force concept, a mixture of missiles and aircraft. 

Mr. Ritxy. That has always been the military conception in every 
war that has come along, has it not, to have more than one means? 

General Power. I think it is a great fallacy to place your entire 
dependence for the security of this country on one weapon system. | 
think there is strength in diversification. 

Mr. Rirry. I do not think there is any question about it. You 
would not have a very good football team if you just ran fullbacks 
all the time, would you? 

General Power. Right. 


NUCLEAR-PROPELLED AIRPLANE 


Mr. Rizey. Continuing along that same line, you discussed with 
my good friend and colleague from Florida the development of the 
nuclear plane. If I understood you correctly, you felt that it would 
be some years before it would be successful and it would be very 
expensive even at that. 

What is your opinion about increasing the speed and the maneuvera- 
bility of the bomber of the future? Do you think that is a practical 
proposition and that it should be pursued 7 

General Power. Very much so. Just look back at our progress in 
manned aircraft in the period of time I have been in the Air Force. 
We have come from about 90 miles an hour up to the B—58 bomber 
with a speed of around 1,500 miles an hour. The B-70, which I cer- 
tainly hope we will develop, is a mach-3 bomber, three times the speed 
of sound, better than 2,000 miles an hour. 

The idea of speed is really to increase survivability so the crew can 
do the job. In other words, there is a constant race with defense: 
offense is in a race with defense. Normally, the defense is behind the 
offense ; if you have a good offense, it stays ahead. That is the object 
of the game. 

Speed i is of tremendous importance, but also range, because range 
gives you flexibility, tremendous oe in your ‘choice of timing 
tactics, and avenues of : approach. The B-70, of course, is a dramatic 
step forward. 
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B-70 PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. Is it your opinion that we are putting as much emphasis 
on the development of the B-70 as we should? 

General Power. I would like to see more emphasis on the R. & D. 
program, particularly on the supporting systems which really make it 
a true weapon system; such subsystems are the bomb bay system and 
the communications systems. So when you R. & D. a weapons sy stem, 
you should R. & D. all the various parts so that if you decide to go into 
production, you have available a total weapon system. 

Mr. Riney. Is it your opinion that the B-70 can be speeded up by 
putting more emphasis on it, the R. & D. program ? 

General Power. Of course, the actual people charged with the 
R. & D. program are the only ones who could give you a really authori- 
tative answer on that. Based on my knowledge of the program, the 
answer is “Yes,” it could be speeded up. 

Mr. Rivey. You are a practical airman, General, and I like to get 
my answers from the man who is going to handle the machine. I 
have great respect for the R. & D. people, but the fellow who actually 
operates it is the man who has to say whether or not it is successful. 

General Power. To be successful, we need something more than 
just wings and engines. We need all the tools it takes to enable it to 
fight, because we want it as a fighting machine, not just as a means of 
transportation. 

So the bomb-bay system, the electronics countermeasures systems, 
the communication systems are all part of that total weapon system. 

Mr. Ritey. And all of them have to be capable of performing more 
quickly than your present systems in the present planes; is that ‘right? 

General Power. That is correct. The most sensitive system, the 
one with the longest leadtimes, is the bombing and navigation system. 

Mr. Rivey. What about the material? Has that problem been 
pretty well solved to take those speeds? 

General Power. This is the great challenge being met by the B-70. 
It takes you through the so- called heat barrier and it is designed to 
withstand these heats. You will advance your knowledge in this 
area tremendously through the development of this airplane. 

In my opinion, this will not be the last airplane. I think man is 
going out into space. The X-15, which is, of course, a purely exneri- 
mental airplane, has tremendous performance in relation to the B-70 
as far as speed and altitude are concerned, not in range. I think the 
lessons you learn from the X-15 will be applicable to the B-70 and 
further, you have growth in the B-70 because you are on the low 
part of the curve as far as the ability to withstand heat is concerned. 
You program metals and materials in it that have the qualities to 
withstand extreme heat 

Mr. Ritry. Of course, I think there is some limit to the speed and 
range you will be able to attain. I do not know whether I am right 
about that or not, but I am inclined to think so. The automobile has 
been in development for 65 or 70 years and there is a certain limit to 
its speed except for racing purposes now. I mean from the actual 
utility standpoint there is a limit to the speed at which they can be 
utilized. I think we are going to reach that point in airplanes some 
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General Power. The answer to that question is, really, yes and 
no. As long as you stay in the atmosphere, there is a theoretical 
limit. But the beauty of the airplane is that as you go up and 
the atmosphere disappears, then the factor that limits your speed, 
which is friction, also disappears. 

The scientists will say theoretically that the ultimate limit is the 
speed of light; you cannot exceed that, they say. 

Mr. Rizey. Sometimes these theories do not work out in a practical 
manner. 

General Power. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. Ritey. There was some discussion in regard to the HOUND 
DOG a little earlier. What degree of accuracy, in your opinion, 
will you obtain by using the HOUND DOG some ——— miles away 
from the target as compared with the plane itself going over the 
target ? 

Mr. Rirey. But from ——— the HOUND DOG iis pretty 
accurate ¢ 

General Power. Yes, exceedingly accurate. 

Mr. Rixy. Will they be coming along in any quantities so you 
will be able to use them? 

General Power. Yes; I have the exact figures if you are interested 
in them. 

Mr. Rirey. Yes. 

General Power. What are they for this year? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rirey. I understand it is your purpose to keep part of the 
SAC force airborne. 

General Power. Preparations are being made for what is called 
an on-the-shelf capability so that if the decision is made by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to implement the airborne alert, there will be the 
capability of doing so. 

Mr. Rirey. The decision has not been made as yet to keep them 
airborne ? 

General Power. No; you do have the capability to do it now. 
The earliest you can do this would be ——— 

Mr. Rirry. I notice you have dispersed the SAC forces, I believe, 
to additional bases. Are they scattered pretty well over the Zone of 
the Interior? 

General Power. Yes, the B—52 bases. 

Mr. Rirry. Are any of them on foreign fields? 

General Power. No; they are all in this country or Puerto Rico. 

On the airborne alert, as you recall, the initial steps have been taken 
to provide for an on-the-shelf eanabilitv. What I wanted was ——— 
to have the capability for a larger percentage. 

Mr. Rirry. Thank you very much, General, and thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 

General Power. Could I introduce something before Mr. Flood’s 
uestioning begins? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Power. I would like to clear up a question raised this 
morning. There was some question in my mind as to whether or not 
I made that point clear. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. That is all very nice if the Russians cooperate with the 
seasonal wind. 

General Power. I am speaking of the worst wind condition. 

Mr. Froov. I know, but who is going to select the time for the 
worst seasonal wind? You are now counterpunching. Are you going 
to pick wind? 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. I do not personally know enough about this highly 
technical problem to interrogate you at too great length on it, if I 


were going to,and Iam not. But it is because of the fact that I now 
rey little about it that I have my doubts if the Air Force knows 
what they are talking about on this. If I knew more about it, I might 


agree with you, but I am sure from what little I know that you cannot 
possibly be able to do what you say you can do. 

My opinion is that the average member of this subcommittee and 
the average Joe Zilch you meet in the first barroom you go into, you 
will never be able to sell them, at least right now, that you flyboys 
can go out with all this garbage and dump it wherever you are going 
to dump it and accomplish what you just said. Nobody will believe 
that. 

General Power. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. Do you understand the problem on this side of the 
table?) For years we have been fed—and across this t: able by the 
topflight people of the Department of Defense and all the long-haired 
civilians in research and development for the last decade. 

Thi at is our great fear in the world today. You come in here and 
say, “Ah, cripes, don’t worry about that; we can drop this ina pickle 
barrel and it won't singe your whiskers across the street”—in effect. 

We are not ready to accept that from you, and Iam afraid that your 
rigidity and your certainty and your positiveness that you know what 
you are t alking about is going to affect the quality of the rest of your 
presentation. That worries me. 

We will not go into it now, but I wish that if you think on this 
record you can put something down which will convince me that you 
know wh: at you are talking about on this, I wish you would do it. | 
do not think you can. 

General Power. I appreciate your concern. I am equally con- 
cerned. I know—and this you can be sure of—that I have spent 
literally hundreds of hours examining this ———— problem. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. I have seen a beautiful three-act show flop in 7 days 
because of a lousy second act. I would not like to see this happen. 
You are giving a great performance, and I would not want one bum 
scene to ayer it. I do not think much of your performance on this 
because I do not know enough about it, probab ly. 

General Power. It is a very important point. 

Mr. Froop. If you run around the ¢ ‘countryside telling the chambers 
of commerce that you can take care of this, they will think that this 
man ise razy. 

General Power. In my opinion, there is no such thing as eliminat- 
ing all risks in this world. You can get hurt in the bathtub. We 
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are talking about king-size risks. I happen to be in the warmaking 
business. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. This is on your time, not mine. I hope you are right. 
I have my doubts. 

General Power. It is a moot subject and one that will be debated a 
longtime. Ican give you only my honest opinion. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Mahon is your mouthpiece when we get up on the 
floor. If I am thinking this way, and I am your friend, can you 
imagine what these characters upstairs are going to think, about 400 
of them, when he says you are going to drop this in a pickle barrel 
with no worry? If he ever makes that st: itement, you will have a 
barrel of monkeys climbing over him there, I pr omise you. 

Mr. Larrp. He would not make it. 

Mr. Fioop. My friend, Laird, has the answer—he would not dare 
make it. 

General Power. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Foon. I know what you talking about. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Make the whole picture clear because it is the only 
gimmick in the whole show you have put on today, as far as I am 
concerned, and it isa monkey wrench. 

General Power. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. I wish you and Mr. Mahon would sit down someplace 
and spend about 3 hours together before he goes on the floor with this 
silly story because he is going to get in trouble. 

General Power. Better still, I would be glad to furnish youa person 
who I think is the most knowledgable in “this country to come in at 
your pleasure and describe this to you in detail. 

Mr. Froop. I was watching these members when you said this this 
morning and nobody believed you, nobody, including ‘the stenographer, 
believed you. Iam telling you. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Will the ¢ gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Ostertac. General, is it your point that ———? 

General Power. Yes, off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We are having a hearing tomorrow that may, perhaps, 
have a bearing on this problem. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

Mr. Lamp. We had a hearing in HEW Committee on this danger 
of fallout for about 2 days, and these people in Public Health take an 
entirely different position, as you know, General. 

General Power. There is a great difference of opinion on this among 
experts, and I think I have met most of them. 

Mr. Fioop. There is a great difference among us, and we are not 
experts. 
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DECISION ON DEGREE OF AIRBORNE ALERT 


Here is one thing that bothers me, General, about this whole busi- 
ness of you and this air alert and SAC and the Department of De- 
fense and Tom White and the President and me and everybody else. 
You are quite a character in this business, you are the commanding 
officer of SAC, you are one of the outst anding half dozen people in 
this silly world. You are quite a guy. How can you sleep or eat I 
do not know. But here you are, Power, four-star and Commander 
of SAC. 

You come and make these statements to Congress, these statements 
have appeared in the press, this is the most controversial point of the 
whole show right now during these months. Despite all these facts, 
you tell us you presented the story you gave us here today, you tell 
us you gave that to General W hite, the Air Foree Commander; is 
that right ¢ 

General Power. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. As far as you know, he presented it to the Joint Chiefs ? 

General Power. As far as I know. 

Mr. Fioop. And as far as you know, that is where he stubbed his 
toe and they refused to go along with him, or did it get past the Joint 
Chiefs to Defense, or do you know ¢ 

General Power. I could not talk from first-hand knowledge, but 
the normal procedure would be for him to present it there. If there 
was a difference of opinion—— 

Mr. Fioop. Without first-hand knowledge, what. is the scuttlebutt ? 

General Power. I would say he did present it to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff; yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And there is where it laid an egg? He never got it 
past the Joint Chiefs; is that right ? 

General Power. Not by them; I think a decision was made by——. 

Mr. Ficop. By the Joint Chiefs? 

General Power. By the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Frioop. Then, as far as you know, this was presented to the 
Secretary of Defense 

General Power. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. By the Secretary for Air? 

General Power. No; by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Froop. By the Joint Chiefs. As far as you know, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff approved Tom White’s position, which is your posi- 
tion? 

General Power. No; I would not say that. I would say General 
White, who is a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, approved 
but I cannot say for sure just which members of the JCS agreed or 
disagreed. I think you could get that from them, but I know it was 
resolved. 

Mr. Fioop. Here is the situation. This officer, Power, whom I just 
built up to quite a character and who is responsible for this opera- 
tion, he does not today at half past 2 actually know what happened 
to his plan, where it got torpedoed, who torpedoed it or anything else 
about it. You talked to Tom White and went back home; is that it ? 

— Power. I do not agree with you. I think I know pretty 
well. 
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Mr. Fioop. I am asking questions. I am not making any state- 
ments. I do not know. I think I should know what happened. 
What did happen? 

General Power. As I said, the Chief of Staff of the Air Force pre- 
sented a program which was in consonance with mine; he requested 
the necessary support for one-quarter of the heavy forcee—for an on- 
the-shelf c: rpability for one-quarter of the force on airborne alert. 

A final decision was made—it came to me through JCS 
would only provide an on-the-shelf capability for one- i ag 

Mr. Fioop. Who made the decision, do you know ? 

General Power. Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you sure of that? You are not sure of that. 

General Power. That is what I have been told. 

Mr. Fioop. Who told you that ? 

General Power. The Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Froop. White told you he presented this to the Joint Chiefs. 
You do not know what happened i in the Joint Chiefs? 

General Power. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. Isn’t that a nice kettle of fish? Here the commanding 
officer of SAC does not know today what position the various members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff took on this vital problem. You do not 
know, do you? 

General Power. I know what General White’s oor is. 

Mr. Froop. But you do not know what the Joint Chiefs as a cor- 
porate body decided, do you? 

General Power. I do not have firsthand knowledge. 

Mr. Froop. Of course you do not. What is your secondhand 
knowledge ? 

Mr. Larrp. Will you yield? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Lairp. We have the position, I think, of each Chief of Staff on 
this particular question on the record in volume No. 2 of our hearings. 

Mr. Froop. I know we have. Iam talking to the commanding of- 
ficer of SAC. This man, whom I consider more important than some 
of the members on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, does not know what the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff did. As far as he is concerned, he is not sure 
of what the Joint Chiefs of Staff did on this issue presented. 

Mr. Forp. May I make a suggestion ? 

General Power. Could I say this? I do know what the Joint 
Chiefs said. 

Mr. Fioop. This is a murder case, to me. 

General Power. I operate under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I re- 
quested of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—it is a corporate 
body—in writing on the 6th of March 1959 what I considered the ade- 
quate program for the airborne alert. 

Mr. Fioop. Which is the same story you gave Tom White? 

General Power. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. The same story Tom gave to the Joint Chiefs? 

General Power. Yes. I got an answer back from this corporate 
body, signed by them, in answer to my request. It provides an air- 
borne alert for one-eighth. I have been notified. 

Mr. Froop. You have been notified by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that your recommendations and suggestions were denied, and in place 
thereof is this one-eighth program that is in this budget ? 
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General Power. No, not exactly in that context. 

Mr. Fioop. What? 

Mr. Forp. What was the date of that reply / 

General Power. It has been very recent. I do not have the exact 
date. 

Mr. Forp. Could we have it in the record ? 

General Power. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. What is the difference between what they told you in 
that order and what I just said ? 

General Power. The reply was dated the 4th of March. 

Mr. Forp. 1960? 

General Power. Yes. This is in effect—from memory—what they 
said: We agree with you on the principle of airborne alert, but we do 
not think it is necessary right at this moment; we are going to provide 
for you an on-the- shelf ‘apability for a sustained, continuous air- 
borne alert. They, in effect, said that we have examined all the other 
forces available, all other circumst ances, and we are going to provide 
it for a lesser amount than you asked for. That is their decision. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this: Faced with all that, and in view of 
what I have said and in view of the way I have set up this picture 
and identified Power with it—and it is common knowledge and 
gossip—has the President ever sent any word to you, directly or in- 
directly, by anybody or by carrier pigeon or has he ever called you 
on the phone or has anybody from the White House called you on the 
phone and asked you to come down there and talk to him about this 
problem and bring White with you or anybody else? 

General Power. No. 

Mr. Larrp. Was an appeal ever taken from the decision of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? 

General Power. To this extent, that I have presented what I 
thought the requirement was to the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 
[ have presented it to the Secretary of Defense. I have received their 
decision. 'They have been acquainted with my position, all the facts 
in my possession, and I do not think a reclama was in order. 

Mr. Lamp. Do you think you received a proper hearing? 

General Power. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not quarreling about the hearing you got. I am 
quarreling about where it stopped under all the circumstances. I 
think under all the circumstances of this picture as it exists today 
dealing with this problem, my personal opinion is that the President 
of the United States, under all these circumstances—with no reflec- 
tion upon the Joint Chiefs of Staff and civilian command—would 
call in men like you and Admiral Rickover and Admiral Rayburn 
and all these 8 or 10 operational people and talk to you about. this 
operation, That ismy opinion. This isa bad one. <A great military 
leader as well as a creat President, in my opinion, would do that. I 
cannot understand “why not. All right. Forget about it. 

I am concerned in this money business here about how close you 
can come in this budget, how close can you come, where is the demar- 
cating line beyond which you are in ds unger? Who are the genius and 

genii here in the Bureau of the Budget “and wherever they are, wher- 
ever these creatures lurk in this town, who decide this is the line 
beyond which you can or cannot goand be safe ? 
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I think of the story my grandfather told me of the old days when 
he had a coach down in the mountains where I come from; he was 
hiring a coachdriver. Eight or ten fellows applied for the job. They 
were to drive my grandmother, and my mother, and aunt, who were 
kids, in this coach-and-four along this mountain road, with about a 
1,500-foot drop down to the river. 

He took them up there one at a time and said, “IHow close can you 
come to this cliff?” There was no rail or anything there. Each guy 
went out, all were experts, and they drove the coach-and-four up and 
down, and one guy said 21% feet. He marked it down. Another guy 
says 6 inches. "They were all trying. He came to this Irishman and 

said, “Michael, how close can you come?” Michael said, “How wide 
is the road 2” My grandfather said, “Eleven feet.” Michael said, 
“Eleven feet.” Michael got the job. 

It is that simple. Who is going to play games about how close you 
can come to this, our national defense ? E leven feet. Do not drive 
the budget down the middle of the road. That is this problem. 


B-52H AND B-52G 


What about these B-52’s, H and G, without refueling, with 
HOU ND DOG and decoys going X miles without refueling? What 
is that story? We have alw: ays thought the B-52’s had to refuel to 
go to Moscow and come back. They have to refuel or they cannot 
come back. 

General Power. The H will have better range. 

Mr. Fioop. With the fan on the motor ? 

General Power. The fan is in the H. As a rule of thumb, the H 
will go as far without refueling as the earlier B-52 model would go 
with one refueling. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the answer to my question? Can it go over, 
dump, and come back without - ueling ? 

General Power. Certainly it can. It depends on what base you 
take off from in the United St; ites. Any of the B-52 models can 
go from some bases in the United States and bomb some bases in the 
Sovi iet Union and come back. 

General Wepster. We have combat radius listed for the H at ——— 
nautical miles. 

Mr. Fioop. You said you fired two HOUND DOGS successfully. 

General Power. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. How many did you fire unsuccessfully? We get great 
stories about missiles. 

General Power. I am glad you raised that question because SAC 
has not fired any unsuccessfully. The ones I mentioned were the 
first two, and both were successful. 

Mr. Foon. These were the ones that went with the aircraft you 
told us about in the statement? You fired two and they worked? 

General Power. From a B-52G;; yes. 

Mr. Fioop. With enemy planes overhead, how long does it take 
you to reach—speaking here of Russian planes overhead—how long 
does it take you to reach Russian targets with an aircraft? Put them 
over Mahon’s head. How long does it take you to get where you are 
going ? ; 
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General Power. I have reflex airplanes on bases in ———— for ex- 
ample. If you want to address yourself to one of those—— 

Mr. Fioop. You set it up; I donot know. 

General Power. I can get you approximately the time. Do you 
have that, Bob, the closest time, first bomb down ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. From continental United States, of course, you are not 
going to have that. 

Colonel Smirnu. Six to eight hours. 

Mr. Forp. What was the last ? 

General Power. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Foro. Another figure was given. 

General Powers. Six to eight hours from the United States of 
America. 

Mr. Froop. What about decoys on your B-52G’s and H’s with the 
HOUND DOG? What is your opinion about these pigeons? 

General Power. That decoy missile is called the QUAIL. I think 
thev will be effective. 

Mr. Froop. Here are a couple questions I want you to express 
an opinion for for the record. Tell me what you would do on your 
second round so that I know what he might do on his second round. 
Put that into the record. We have all talked about the first round. 
If vou were making an attack on Russia, what would you do on the 
second round? Nebody has told me vet what this character might 
doon the second round. I never heard it discussed. 

General Power. The first thing is: What did I miss on the first 
round? 

Mr. Froop. You set it up. Set up two or three propositions on what 
you would do in the second round because I would like to know what he 
would do. 

General Power. I would go back in the event I missed any im- 
portant target. 

Mr. Manon. Put that in the record at this point. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished 
for the committee’s use. ) 

DETERRENCE 


Mr. Froop. I want to know at what point, since you are a great guy 
for this overkill business—the Navy set up a figure of ——— I believe, 
as their idea of a reasonable proper kill under the kind of show we 
are talking about. On top of that you have B-52’s and your medium 
bombers, you have ———- HOUND DOGS with warheads: vou have 
all these aircraft; then you want B-70’s, you have TRBM’s and 
ICBM’s, you have POLARIS, maybe a dozen POLARIS, with 16 
nuclear warheads scattered around. Do you want one hydrogen bomb 
for each Russian? Are these guys that tough to kill? 

Follow that up with at what point do we start talking about this 
limited war. You told us the country was not made of gold. At 
some time or some place here I have to have a limited war “potential 
because it is beginning to look to me as though if there is going to be 
a war, if the gun goes off bad, it is going to be that kind of war, and 
bv the time vou and the Navy and the fleet and POLARIS and 
HOUND DOG and whatnot get through spending money and killing 
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Russians, I am in bad shape in case somebody gets mad at me. De- 
velop that one. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 

The national policy of this country must be guaranteed by the Military Estab 
lishment. The statement that a very low number of megatons postured for 
eventual delivery by U.S. Forces represents deterrence from general war is a 
very narrow assessment of deterrence and must, of necessity, be based on many 
assumptions and conditions. The statement has far-reaching consequences, and 
if the Military Establishment is developed on this premise, catastrophic results 
ean be expected. Such a force would not deter the Communist from aggression 
throughout the world and eventually would cause the influence of our national 
policy to deteriorate along with the crumbling of the free world. The true meas- 
ure of deterrence is found in the posture of the Military Establishment to engage 
the Communist in general war and assure military victory. This measure of 
deterrence makes it mandatory that weapon systems in our arsenal today and 
those being developed for the future possess the capability of instant reaction 
and immediate neutralization of those strategic targets that represent the 
capability and will of the enemy to wage or continue war. 

Weapon systems capable of insuring military victory in general war must 
have the vital characteristics of survival and sufficient force available to deter 
subsequent reactionary limited war. Unlike the missile, the manned aircraft 
has the characteristic of recover: bility in general war for use in recycle opera- 
tions. The aircraft possesses mobility as well as the capability of global 
operations and is a highly effective weapon system to deter or assure victory in 
limited war. 


Mr. Marion. Mr. Ford. 
STRIKE CAPABILITY 


Mr. Forp. General Power, as T recall and as I heard testimony in 
response to a question by Mr. Riley, I thought vou said that at the 
present time your total capability, almost a hundred percent, was in 
your manned bomber fleet for the Strategic Air Command responsi- 
bility. 

General Power. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. You indicated that in mid-1965 the ratio between manned 
bombers and missiles would be about 50-50. Isn’t that correct? 

General Power. That is a rough ballpark figure. We could sup- 
plv for the record the exact figures, if vou would like. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to see those, if I might. 

General Power. We will have inserted in the record the exact 
number of missiles, under the present program, that will be in the 
SAC inventory in 1965, and the exact number of manned aircraft. 

General Werster. We can do that better to end 1964, which is the 
termination of our official program. 

Mr. Forp. What I am interested in is the ratio between manned 
aircraft and missiles, including IRBM’s as well as ICBM’s, between 
the circumstances today and what it will be in the future and through 
this 1964 time period. 

General WerstEr. Very well. 

(The information to be supplied was not received at time of print- 
ing.) 

Nir. Forp. I assume that this change in ratio is based on the current 
programs we are looking at here in this budget and as you foresee 
them in the next year’s budget. 

General Power. Yes. 
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Mr. Forp. According to your statement here, you added since your 
last appearance, which was about a year ago, B-52’s plus 
— KC-135’s. How many aircraft have - you | phased out of the 
SAC inventory during that same period, approximately ? 

General Power. How many did we phase out? Can I get you that 
figure from my staff? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Power. Or I can supply it for the record. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to have a round number to get some rela- 
tionship between what you are putting in and what you are taking 
out. 

General McKer. Since we were here last year, sir, no bombardment 
units have been phased out. 

General Power. The question was: How many bombers have been 
phased out since I appeared last year ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

General Power. The answer is “None.’ 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you have had a net overall increase of 
——_— B-52’s to your striking capability in the last year? 

General Power. I have to rely on the accuracy of my staff. They 
tell me that is correct. This is bombers. 

I might explain that you had a B-36 heavy fleet; B—52’s are now 
replacing those B-36’s. Actually you had 11 wings of B-36’s, fully 
manned, at one time in the past. Now you started retiring them and 
bringing in B-52’s. We are dealing basically with the same crews 
and the same flying fields. 

Mr. Osrerraa. Is that not phasing out the 36's? 

General Power. They are gone. 

Mr. Forp. That is the point. I am trying to put this into proper 
perspective. You said that in the last year, since you were before us, 
you have added — 3-52’s and, as I ‘understand the testimony, you 
have not phased anything out, either B-36’s or anything else? 

General Power. W hat I was trying to develop was that we had 
phased them out prior to my appearance last year. You really had a 
gap, and now we are just filling the gap. That is what happened. 





TARGET COMPLEX GROWTH 


Mr. Forp. I was just trying to lay the groundwork for another ques- 
tion. I was wondering, and I did not know, whether this addition of 
B-52’s did not mean that you have new targets in the enemy in the last 
year? 

General Power. No, sir; because you are basically picking up targets 
or target strike ci tpability that you had in the B-36’s. 

Mr. Forp. Are you telling me, then, that there has been no growth in 
the number of targets in the Soviet Union in the last 5 or 10 years? 

General Power. Yes; there has been a growth. 

Mr. Forp. What is the picture on that? Has it grown by 5, 10, 50, 
or 100 a year? 

General Power. The total ? 

Mr. Forp. I presume. 

General Power. When you speak of the total number of targets you 
are getting into a very complex field. We have what we call a target 
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catalog which includes all of the known targets in the Sino-Soviet 
bloc. It is the same catalog used by all of the services. If my memory 
serves me correctly, there are some ———— targets listed in that catalog. 
I will verify that figure. . 

Many of these targets have very little worth but they are listed. It 
might be a bridge: it might be something of that nature. 

Let me verify that figure. 

Colonel Smith, I just made the statement that in the target cata- 


logue there were some ———— targets listed in the Sino Soviet. bloc. 
Is that correct ? 

Colonel Smitrn. That is correct ; ———— of those targets are of inter- 
est to SAC. 


General Powrr. What we do is to put them in an order of priority. 

You have to give them a value. We do it on a point system in 
SAC. We give them numerical values so you can compare one 
target with another. This is done by a group of experts who have 
devoted their careers to this. It is a very complicated mathematical 
process, but I do make this statement: I can defend the order of 
priority of those targets before anyone with an honest, open mind, 
because it is just straight mathematics. 

Mr. Forp. I am not challenging that. I want to know. 

General Power. I am trying to give the picture of how we develop 
this target system. You get down to a certain point, let us say to 
the point where you have achieved 90 percent of the assigned job. 
Now in going to 91 percent, due to the low value of the targets you 
have to strike a tremendous number of additional ones. There is a 
cutoff point where you are getting very little for your extra effort, 
the knee of a curve, in other words. Our cutoff point is about on the 
knee of that curve. 

We can tell you, theoretically and mathematically, if a particular 
size bomb was dropped, and our intelligence was correct, he would 
then have so much left of a particular category. We also ask our- 
selves the question: What amount of confidence do we want that we 
will destroy that percentage? 

Now, you are getting into mathematics. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is the trend. Is there any significant change in 
the kind of targets or the number of targets in the Soviet Union as 
far as SAC is concerned ? 

General Power. In what time period 2 

Mr. Forp. The last 5 years up to now, and what you visualize for 
the next 5. 

General Power. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

General Power. Are you going to be in a very bad position? 

I think our statesmen are going to be in a very bad position if this 
is not done. 

To answer your question, 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any intelligence on which you can predicate 
an attack today on missile bases? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I mean operational ? 

General Power. These can be operational. 
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Mr. Forp. Other than those ¢ 

General Powrr. Other than those, yes. This intelligence is being 
developed right now. There is a tremendous effort on this ———. 

Mr. Forp. Is that agreed to as far as CIA is concerned ? 

General Power. I do not know. This is the Air Force Intelligence. 

Mr. Fioop. Kamchatka ? 

General Power. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. I certainly hope you do but I cannot help but wonder 
whether this intelligence is any more accurate than the intelligence 
we had on the Soviet big bomber program—=3 or 4 years ago. 

General Power. We developed intelligence that was very accurate 
on that. In the beginning we did not have much information, and 
there was speculation as to whether they had a program or not. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, but we got the information that the Soviets were 
stepping up their big bomber program substantially and we reacted 
with a bigger bomber program of our own. Then 12 months later, or 
thereabouts, we found out that our information was in error, and in- 
accurate, Everybody admitted that there were some errors in cal- 
culations or in intelligence. 

is that right? That is what the record shows before this committee. 

General Powrr. | could probably challenge that we stepped up 
our bomber programs. I have been in the Strategic Air Command 


since 1948 and to my knowledge ——— this is from memory—we have 
had — wings of heavy bombers since back in 1948. We had them 


all the way through the years; then they have recently raised the 
heavy program to 14 wings. 

Mr. Forp. General Friedman, what year did they come up here for 
a supplemental after that intelligence information was given to us, 
and ask for more bombers? It was in January or February, 2 or 3 
years ago ¢ 

General FriepMan. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. How much was involved and what did it mean? That 
was the fact before this committee. 

General Frrepman. I believe it was a supplemental to the 1958 or 
1959 budget. 

General Power. We —— these bombers ? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir; we came back later and reported we 
did not go on this ade an ies ause intelligence indicated that they 
Were not proceeding as rapidly as we had previously supposed. 

General Power. I can only fight with bombers actually provided. 

Mr. Forp. The point I am trying to make is that they came up with 
this alleged intelligence information and, as a consequence, we put 
more money——or mz ade it avail: ible s : a few months later they came b: ack 
and said the intelligence information was in error and they cut back 
the program. 

General Werster. I think it is a little bit different type of intel- 
ligence. One is location which General Power is talking about. And 
the second which you are developing is, what are they going to do, 
productionwise? I think it is a little bit different. 

General Power. I only target actual locations. 
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ADDITIONAL AIRCRAFT IN SAC INVENTORY 


Mr. Forp. How many additional B-52’s do you expect to have in 
our inventory a year trom now if you were to come back and testify 
fore us¢ 

General Wexster. L-47’s? 

Mr. Forp. b-52's. 

General Wessrer. As you know, we are continuing the production 


at ———. However production drops off during the conversion to 
the “H” model ——— building back to ——— per month in May. 


General Power. ‘That would be about : 

Mr. Forp. How many additional LB-58’s in the next 12 months? 

General Wersster. ——— per month. I would like to correct that 
and we can give you the exact tigure but—— 

General Mchxr. I have that. 

Mr. Forp. \our production figure does not give us the exact figure 
because you are going to bring in your L-58. 

General Power. My chart says we will have ——— more B-58’s, 

Mr. Forp. Operational ¢ 

General Power. Delivered. 

Mr. Forp. Delivered and operational ? 

General Power. If it goes according to this schedule. 

Mr. Forp. How many B-52’s ¢ 

General Power. Additional ¢ 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Power. ‘ 

Mr. borp. You will have about ———— either B-52’s or B-58’s 
in the next year? 

General Power. I will be retiring B-47 bombers in the next year. 

Mr. Forp. How many of those ! 

General Mcker. At the end of July of this year we will have 

General Power. How many will we retire { 

Mr. Forp. Give us a round figure and then put an accurate one 
in the record later. 


General McKrz. ———. 
Mr. Forp. 1 notice in your statement that in the last year you have 
dispersed your SAC forces to an additional ———— bases. 


INCREASE IN INVULNERABILITY—INCREASE IN BASES 


How many SAC bases do you have now / 

General Power. In the United States? 

Mr. Forp. In relationship to this ———? 

General Power. The dispersal is in the United States so I will ad- 
dress myself to that. Do you want the total SAC bases or just bomber 
bases ¢ 

Mr. Forp. 1 am interested in operational bases for your SAC 
organization. 

General Power. I was just talking about dispersal of bombers. I 
can give you both figures, 

General McKer. There are a total of ———— SAC bases in the 
United States, including the one in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Foro. That includes the ——— 
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General Power. Yes. ‘To make this absolutely correct, we are also 
tenants on a certain number of bases. 

General McKrr. ——— —. 

General Power. We are tenants on ———— bases so that the sum to- 
tal is ———— operational bases. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have plans in the next year to add any more? 

General Power. We have some that are coming in that are under 
construction—this may be a technicality. There are certain bases up 
in the northern part of the United States which are becoming tanker 
and bomber bases. They are practically built now and we will have 
units going into them. I am speaking of bases like Kincheloe. 

How many of these ? 

General McKer. We will be moving a unit into Wurtsmith and 
Minot, Grand Forks, and Kincheloe. ‘These are new bases. 

Mr. Forv. You will have about four or five / 

General Power. I do not know the status of bases we are giving 
up. You know—and I am sure this is a sensitive subject and one 
to be put out by the Secretary—we are giving up some bases. 

Mr. Forp. This isa total of ———? 

General Power. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us any feeling as to the degree or increased 
invulnerability of these bases you have added to your force? 

General Power. This is difficult to put into concrete terms. I think 
basically that what is involved is reaction time. All of these are 
ground alert bases and our plans for them are predicated upon get- 
ting some warning. Obviously, if you had all your airplanes on one 
base—just from an assumption point of view—and you were told 
to have only so many take off each minute, they would all have to use 
the same runway. Each time you disperse, you dramatically increase 
your capability because now, instead of having only one runw: ay, you 
have two, three, four, and so on. 

You also place an increased requirement on the enemy; you add 
new aiming points. You compound his problem of laying down a 
simultaneous attack by adding additional bases. How you can put 
an exact value on that, I do not know. 

Mr. Forp. One way to look at it would be that with the addition of 

- bases in the last 12 months, and the addition of four to five 
in the next 12, you have increased your invulnerability by ——— per- 
cent ;is that right ? 

General Powrr. I would have to check my arithmetic. I do not 
think it would be that high. It is straight arithmetic. 

Mr. Forp. Surely; but on the assumption that every time you dis- 





persed, you add to your invulnerability, if you have ——— percent 
more bases, I could not help but come to the conclusion you have 
added percent to your invulnerability. 


General Power. To the degree that that type of tactic does create 
invulnerability—— 

Mr. Forp. We certainly spent a lot of money on it. If it is not 
a tactic, that has some value—— 

General Power. It has, within limits. 

This is a case where black is not black and white is not white. You 
could go down the primrose path and say, “If this is so good, why 
don’t you disperse the whole force?” There are some people who 
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advocate that. The only problem is that it is not very practical. You 
would destroy the force yourself without putting Mr. Khrushchev to 
the trouble ot destroying it. 

Let us take the case of an automobile built for transportation. If 
you are afraid it is going to get wrecked on the highway, you could 
take it off the highway and hide all of the parts in the bushes; and 
you would certainly keep it from being wrecked in an automobile 
accident, but you destroy its usefulness as transportation. 

Mr. Forp. ‘That is a good illustration for a hypothetical situation 
but I do not think it is practical when you relate it to the increased 
bases we have had in the last 12 months, and the ones you are program- 
ing for the next 12. 

General Power. No; you are exactly right. The ones we have pro- 
gramed and recommended are sensible. They are within our capa- 
bilities to disperse because we moved whole units into them. These 
are operating bases; you see, the thing is that some people think you 

‘an take airpl: nes, put them on every field around the country, and 
still have them ready to fight all by themselves. No; you can dis- 
perse to any number of bases if you provide all the support that is 
necessary toeach base. It gets costly beyond a certain point, because 
you get to the point where you are duplicating facilities. There is a 
law of diminishing returns from a dollar point of view, and from just 
a straight tactical dispersal point of view. 















AIRBORNE ALERT, PROCUREMENT 
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Mr. Foro. To return to the airborne alert procurement program, in 
fiscal 1960, in dollars, what do you expect to obligate for that pro- 
gram ¢ 

General Power. For the airborne alert ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General FriepMan. I assume, out of the $100 million, we would ob- 
ligate about 87 percent, although it could be higher than that. We 
would hope to get it all on contract before the end of the year, but I 
would not guarantee that. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1960 you have that available and expect to have 
it available ? 

General FrrepMan. We have it available and it has been released 
as General Power indicated. There ei $100 million and $85 million 
has been released. The additional $15 million is for spares procure- 
ment to replace the spares that Gene ral Power is burning up now in 
his indoctrination training. 

Mr. Forp. In dollars, what has SAC procured in this area in its 
regular program, not for the airborne alert? Can you give us that 
figure ¢ 

General Frmpman. That would be extremely difficult to give you 
off the top of my head. 

Mr. Manon. May I interrupt? I do not think you could, but sup- 
ply it for the record. 

General FriepMan. I will supply it. I do not know how accurate 
it will be, because you have to look at stocks on hands against what 
he plans to burn, and so forth. It is a sizable number. 
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Mr. Forp. What I would like to have for the record is what you 
would normally do if you were not going on any airborne alert and 
what you are doing for this program that is in the budget at the 
present time. 

Mr. Manon. If you will pardon me, what you are trying to do is 
to compare that segment of activity related to the airborne alert with 
the normal activ ity in this area to see how big it is proportionately ? 

Mr. Foro. I think it would be helpful to the committee to have a 
feeling as to what these relationships are. 

General Power. Then you would have to address yourself to which 
percentage of airborne alert, one-eighth or one-fourth ? 

(The information requested i is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use. ) 

Mr. Forp. That is the next question. I would like to have it, not 
only for the regular, no airborne alert, one-eighth and one-fourth, but 
so we get a complete picture. 

General Power. I think you can get that fairly accurately. There 
is a definite increase in the flying rate, which equates to a requirement 
for certain spare parts. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Will the gentleman yield? If we went from one- 
eighth to one-fourth, that would be just doubling it. Would it double 
in cost ¢ 

General FrrepMan. I would like to answer that. 

Depending on the rate, you w ould have to get into different spare 
parts, such as whole engines as opposed to engine spares. ‘Therefore, 
the price per flying hour would go up to a point and level off. It is not 
a straight mathematical projec tion. 

Mr. OsrerraG. That is the point I want to clear up. 

Thank you. 


PERSON NEL REQUIRED TO SUPPORT AIRBORNE ALERT 


Mr. Forp. Let us now turn from spares procurement to personnel. 

I would like to have some information on the record as to what 
your force was programed to be without any airborne alert program ; 
and what it will be for the one-eighth and what it will be for the 
one-fourth. 

In other words, both officer and enlisted personnel and civilians so 
we can have the full program. 

General Power. The one-eighth is easy to answer. There is no per- 
sonnel augmentation. 

Mr. Forp. Either military or civilian ? 

General Power. That is correct. In fact, there is no personnel 
augmentation ; we take this out of our hide. 

Mr. Forp. If you go to the one- quarter there apparently is some? 

General Power. That is right. That is why I said we raised the 
crew ratio from 1.6 to 2. 

General FrrepMan. It is 14,000. 

General Power. On the crews. 

General FrrmepmMan. On the crews it is ———— flying personnel, but 
not crews. It is that many people. 

Mr. Forp. Let us have the whole thing for the record. 

General Power. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use. ) 

Mr. Forp. If you go to an airborne alert, either the one-eighth or 
the one-quarter, does it affect your aircraft procurement, either B-52’s 
or B-58’s # 

General Power, Not procurement, no. 

Mr. Forp. Procurement of the whole aircraft ? 

Genral Power. You do the airborne alert with whatever inven- 
tory you have. 

Mr. Forp. It would not increase your procurement of aircraft of 
either the B—52 or B-58% 

General Werster. Mr. Ford, we do not plan to buy any more in that 
event. We are not sure, really, what your additional loss rate would 
be because we have not done enough of that. I think that there would 
be a slightly increased attrition factor, but it would not be too much 
because of the fact that this is flying high and long and we do not feel 
that the attrition factor would raise ereatly even the flying hours. 

General Power. Is that what you are addressing yourself to? 
Whether we will wear this airplane out faster? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Power. In my opinion, no. I think it will be less of a hard- 
ship than your normal training. You would have fewer landings and 
takeoffs and you are flying the ‘airplane basically ———— out of turbu- 
lence and at an altitude it is designed to fly at. 

Mr. Forp. The point I was concerned about was that, at the end 
of 4 years from now, will your inventory be as militarily capable then, 
under an airborne alert as it would have been without an airborne 
alert ? 

General Power. Yes. You are not even approaching the struc- 
tural life of the airplane. 

This airplane, J am told by the manufacturer, has approximately 

hours in life. This is — as much as we figured for the 
BAT. This is because of differences in the state of the art and the 
wing flex. The strain is in a different place. We will not come any- 
where near the structural life of the B-52. The airplane will be obso- 
lescent and obsolete long before it wears out. 

Mr. Osrerrac. This does not affect the total number of B-52’s you 
have to acquire ? 

General Power. No. 

Mr. Osrertac. Only the parts aspect is involved ? 

General Power. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Whether you have the B-52, B-58, or the B-47, would 
you have any doubt about your ability to penetr ate a target area if 
the NIKE-HERCULES were in the antiaircraft defense program ¢ 

General Power. I think we could penetrate any defense system. 

Mr. Forp. With an acceptable loss factor ? ; 

General Power. Yes. Of course, this gets to be a question of what 
is “acceptable.” You must consider the men who are driving these 
machines. You are doing this with men, and some men could not 
penetrate if you have cap pistols out there. I think SAC crews will 
deliver those bombs. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, with that kind of a defense system, you 
would have no doubt about your ability to carry out the military mis- 
sion assigned to SAC? 
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General Power. Otf the record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Foro. Mr. Mahon asked a question this morning I did not hear 
you answer. I believe the question was, What authority do you have 
today to launch nuclear attacks if the United States is attacked first 
with nuclear warheads ¢ 

General Power. There is no military man in this country who has 
any authority to expend nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Korp. Even under these circumstances ¢ 

General Power. As long as there is a civilian head, he alone retains 
that authority. 

Mr. Forp. ‘That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag # 


EVALUATION OF STRIKING POWER 


Mr. OsrerraG. General, in regard to the Soviet Union’s general 
overall power and strength, it has been implied, and perhaps testi- 
mony has been given to the effect, that Russia has embarked upon a 
program to reduce or cut back its air power, its bombers. 

What would you say is the meaning or significance of that, if 
true ¢ 

General Power. I think, and I have thought so for some time, the 
Soviets are putting their emphasis on missiles. I think it is a much 
better weapon for them. 

Mr. Osrertac. With regard to our air power, SAC, we regard it as 
not only superior, but absolutely essential to a balanced defense and 
striking power. Apparently Russia does not evaluate it in the same 
way ; is that a reasonable statement ? 

eneral Power. Well, not exactly. I think there is one problem 
which 1 must introduce here. A missile is a much better weapon for 
the initiation of an attack than it is in the retaliatory role. This is so 
mainly because of a point we established earlier this morning; namely, 
that basically the missile will have to ride out the initial attack in the 
retaliatory role. 

There is also another problem from a Soviet point of view. If they 
have a bomber force, they must send men great distances over enemy 
territory on their own. There is no big mass of people behind them 
cheering them on or shooting them if they turn back. 

They are on their own. What is the motivation behind the men who 
will do that? Do they have any? I do not know whether they do 
under their system. In a dictator system, such as that, I do not know 
whether they can get that kind of motivation in their men. 

I am sure that, if I were Mr. Khrushchev running that place the 
way he runs it, there would be an element of doubt in my mind. I 
know that he has some very close fanatical followers in the party it- 
self, but whether or not he can distribute them among a large num- 
ber of fighting men, I do not know. 

The beauty of the missile is that no one leaves Russia. That is an 
interesting point as far as this weapon system is concerned. That is 
why I think he definitely decided to place his chips on missiles. 

Mr. Osrerrac. It would appear that way. 

General Power. Actually, we are doing the same thing. We are 
phasing into a missile inventory. 
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Mr. Osrerraa. I would not agree that i are placing all our chips 
on missiles. We are placing our chips on SAC as well. 

General Power. I am talking about the future. That is what we are 
talking about. 

What air planes are we buying? We are buying missiles. 

Mr. Ostertac. We are buying planes, as you w well know. 

General Power. You are buying very few airplanes in the future 
that I know about. 

What bombers are you buying other than the B-52’s and B-58’s 
that are already on order? I do not know of any. 

Mr. Ostertac. Are you implying, General, that the time is coming 
in the future when the Strategic Air Command and the bomber force 
will not be essential to our defense ? 

General Power. First, I would like to correct a misimpression, 
namely, that the Strategic Air Command is only a bomber force. 
The Strategic Air Command is a strategic fighting force. We handle 
any weapon system designed for strategic w arfare, be it a missile 
orabomber. We have missiles in SAC also. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Perhaps if I phrased the question this way: Do you 
look to the time when the manned bomber will be phased out in favor 
of other strategic weapons, such as missiles ? 

General Power. I think it will be phased out to a large extent, but 
not completely, as I explained in my reply to the question Mr. Riley 
asked. I think that today 100 percent of the deterrent posture rests 
with the manned bomber, and there is nothing you can do about that. 
You have to have them because you do not have the missiles. I am 


talking about today. We have ———~ ICBM’s on alert at Vanden- 
berg and ———- SNARK up in Maine. That is all we have so far. 


The missiles are coming in, but they will be coming in very slowly 
in the next few years. You must still ‘depend on the manned bombers. 
But as the number of operational missiles picks un, which it will do 
especially out in 1963 and 1964 with the MINUTEMAN, we will 
start phasing the manned bomber down dramatically. 

Mr. OstertaG. We could add a few more to our inventory at this 
time ? 

General Power. Manned bombers ? 

Mr. Osrertac. No: I mean missiles. 

General Power. I hope we will add them. 

Mr. Fioop. You did not answer Mr. Ostertag’s question. 

General Power. What was it? 

Mr. Fioop. You never put a glove on the question. 

General Power. Would you repeat the question ? 

Mr. Osrerrac. The original question 

Mr. Fioop. You did not answer the man’s question. You are pretty 
fast on your feet, but you did not answer the man. That is a tough 
question fora flyboy. 

Mr. Osrerrac. I asked, did you look to the time when the manned 
bomber would be phased out as a part of our defense and, in place 
thereof, would be other forms of Weapons, including missiles? 

General Power. I did answer that. TI said, “not completely.” T do 
not see the time when the manned bomber will be completely elimi- 
nated. T developed that several times this morning, and I think that 
you will always have to have a man over enemy territory. I cannot 
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conceive of the day when you push buttons and nobody goes over 
there. 

Mr. Froop. That is not responsive to the question, I think. He said 
amanned bomber. If you mean ina satellite of X-15 for intelligence, 
wr field satellites, or space platforms, or to take better observations 
and to send back intelligence, all right; but he means a manned 
bomber, a fighter bomber. 

General Power. I do not mean a fighter bomber. I mean a manned 
bomber, and that is whr we want the B-70, to go over there, carry 
bombs, and destroy targets, certain target 

Mr. Oster TAG. General, you have pl: nee oreat emphasis—which I 
am glad to hear—on your reference to capability and the striking 
power of our Strategic Air Command. 

You placed great emphasis on how we are getting through with the 
use of HOUND DOG and other missiles in connection with manned 
bombers, and it seems to me that we have almost unlimited striking 
power in that mechanism alone. 

Is that a reasonable statement ? 

General Power. Today, there is not any doubt of our ability to carry 
out our mission. Again, I repeat the statement I made before: It 
is not so much a question of the size of the force you have, but it is 
rather the size of the force you have after you have sustained a surprise 
attack. From the point of view of deterrence—which is our real mis- 
sion, that is, to try to prevent a war—it is a question of how big a force 
does a pote ntial aggressor think you will have left after he has sub- 
jected you to asurprise attack. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In other words, you have the capability if you ean 
get off the ground ? 

General Power. [f our force survives, ves. 


RETALITORY CAPABILITY VERSUS INITIATING CAPABILITY 


Mr. Ostertaa. This morning, in response to Mr. Mahon, you made 
a point about retaliatory capability. We must have that, but you im- 
plied that we must also have a capability to start a war, or words to 
that effect. 

I do not know whether that was made clear. Certainly it is not clear 
to me that if you have retaliatory capability, a capi ability to really 
strike back and to destroy an enemy that attacks, if you have that 
retaliatory capability, you certainly must have a capability of starting 
a War just on the basis of the fact. 

General Power. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Osrertac. I wish you would clear up that point. This has 
been discussed and I do not want to belabor the point but how can you 
have retaliatory capability without capability of really starting some- 
thing? 

General Power. I am well aware of the point you would like to have 
clarified. I know how it has been raised and that it has been raised 
many times. There are people who think that if you just strike a few 
cities, let us say 100 cities or something in that order, this is deterrence. 

What I am really saying with respect to this initiation capability 
is that you do not have real deterrence unless you are able to win a 
military victory. In other words, you must be able to defeat his mili- 
tary forces because that is what he fights with. A target system of 
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just 100 ret or a ‘apability of hitting 100 cities, does not have in- 
herent in it the capa bility to pick out and destroy the enemy's dispersed 
military force. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Of course, retaliation is striking back but, on the 
other hand, striking first may have its advantages. When it comes to 
Ci pees to start a war, it just seems to me that if you have got re- 
taliatory capability vou have them both. 

Gener: al Power. Let us put it this way: Suppose you only have 
the capability to retaliate. Let us say you are Mr. Khrushchev and 
you are examining this thing. 

Y ou feel ¢ onfide ‘nt that this country has no capability to start a war, 
would never start a war, or would never fight unless it were attacke d. 
Then all you have to do is to take over any country in the world you 
want. The United States will not attack you because it does not have 
the capability to initiate a war. 

You cannot initiate a war unless you have the e apability to destroy 
the enemy’s retaliatory forces. Otherwise, you are just destroying 
your own country. The the ‘Ory behit vd i it, and it isa sound theory, is 
that you must plan to win a military victory if you expect to fight. To 
plan anything else, is just lunacy. 

Mr. Ostrerrac. General, we have strategic bases overseas, and I was 
rivileged to visit your bases in Spain and Morocco this last fall. 
Dari ring the period of my visit in Western Europe, I became some- 
what concerned about the need, or lack of coordination with our NATO 
org: Sdlition, 

Is it fair to say that you do have in-being today an appropriate 
and valued coordination with NATO insofar as SAC is concerned ? 

General Power. We have a machinery to coordinate our war plans. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you say ? 

Mr. Osrertac. Coordination with NATO. 

General Powrr. The answer is “Yes.” We do have a system. It 
directs certain actions by the various unified commands and specified 
commands. I am referring to the so-called worldwide coordinating 
conferences. This is the mechanism which has been set up to co- 
ordinate our war plans. To a degree, we have made progress in this 
type of coordination with the type of forces we have today. 

But now we are coming into the missile age, and we are getting a 
greater number of strategic weapons systems. This is why the prob- 
lem is becoming more acute. The question is whether or ‘not the 
existing machinery can do this job in the future. There is an element 
of doubt in my mind, and this is actually why General White has 
asked for the establishment of a U.S. Strategic Command. Due 
to the compression of time, will coordination work, or do we need 
integration 

Mr. Osrerrag. I assume that the record will be cleared on this, but 
I did want to raise this question. 

General Power. Could I add one other thing ? 

I maintain an extension of my headquarters right in General Nor- 
stad’s headquarters. 

Mr. Ostertac. When you are over there, you hear this. 

(Off the record.) 

On the record. I am not asking you the question, but it seems to 
me 2 most disturbing kind of an atmosphere which you find in being 
in that part of the world. 
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Your reflex operation is working fine, is it not ? 

General Power. Very fine. 

Mr. OsrerraGc. One question comes to my mind in regard to that. 
Insofar as an all-out airborne alert is concerned, these planes, as I 
understand it, B-47’s are based in the United States and are on a 
rotation system going to the several bases in Europe. 

Would they not be regarded, or would they not have a capability 
of being on airborne alert a large part of the time during the period 
that they are in transit between their home base and their secondary 
base, or whatever you may call it? 

General Power. They are airborne in one sense, but not in the 
sense of airborne alert. This is something I think a lot of people do 
not understand. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ostertac. Thank you, General. 

That is all. 


Mr. Manion. Mr. Laird ? 
ADEQUACY OF DETERRENT 


Mr. Larrp. General Power, in the question of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staif and the various commanders below the Joint Chief of Staff, 
I have been trying to develop in the record what is enough deterrent 
capability for our country. 

General Power. I did not get the last part, deterrent- 

Mr. Lamp. What is sufficient deterrent capability for this ¢ country ¢ 
What is our need in this particular area? I would like to quote to 
you from the record when I was discussing this matter with Admiral 
H: ayward. 

Mr. Latrp. Admiral Hayward, how much deterrent does this country need? 

Admiral Haywarp. This is a real good question, and we have studied it. 

Mr. Latrp. How much deterrent does this country need? 

Admiral HAywarp. How much does it need? I would say roughly talking 
total megatons of weapons — 

Then a little further on in the transcript, I asked Admiral Hay- 
ward, and I quote: 





Mr. Larrp. You are coming pretty close on this one program of having the 
total deterrent power that the county needs. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

I would like to ask you, in order to get squared away in my own 
mind, measured in megatons, how many does this country need to 
have a capable deterrent power to destroy the targets that you think 
are necessary so that the Russians, looking at us, “would s say we had 
enough power to keep them from attacking us? 

General Power. You have covered a lot of ground in that ques- 
tion. There are some variables. I will try to answer to the best of 
my ability. 

Mr. Lairp. Do you agree with Admiral Hayward? 

General Power. No. As I stated before, I do not believe that you 
ean hs ave deterrence unless you have the capability to strike military 
forces; in other words, a counterforce capability. 

Mr. Larrp. Don’t you think deterrence has to be measured on the 
basis of what the Russians think is enough deterrent, not on what we 
think is enough deterrent, but on what the Russians think? 
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General Power. That is right. 

Does anybody know what Mr. Khrushchev is willing to accept? I 
don’t think any man knows what the Russians are w illing to accept in 
the way of punishment. I do not think anybody can speak for 
Khrushchev, and I don’t think he can even speak for himself on that 
matter. He is liable to change his mind next week and accept more 
punishment then than he would this week. 

Mr. Larrp. You think it is something that cannot be measured 
megatons ¢ 

General Powrr. I wouldn’t make such an absolute statement as 
that. I want to state again that I do not think “deterrence” has any 
me: aning for this country if it does not have a counterforce cap: ability. 
In other words, if you cannot fight a military battle, you are not 
going to win the war. 

Mr. Larrp. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have testified that we have 
enough deterrence programed in this particular budget. 

General Power. Yes; this is true for SAC today. But we are not 
goiug inthere with megatons. Our capability is - 

Mr. Forp. In SAC alone? 

General Power. In SAC. That is what we will deliver if you rmg 
that bell. 

Mr. Forp. —-——. 

General Power. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. That is not a figure for the record. 

General Power. This will all be classified and deleted. I think it 
is an important point to clear up in the minds of this committee. 

Mr. Latrp. I know I used a figure this year that one bomber can 
presently deliver more megatons on a target in Russia than all the 
missiles Russia presently has on station. I think that is a true figure. 

General Power. The whole problem of deterrence has to be ex- 
amined in its full hight. I think the real problem is that our states- 
men are the ones who are going to negotiate for us and they have to 
be in a position where they know this country has a capability to 
achieve a military victory. 

Mr. Fioop. You said one bomber could deliver more mega- 
tons ———? 

Mr. Jarrp. I said missiles on any base in the United States. 

Mr. Froop. That worries me. The general told Mr. Ford that Air 
Force Intelligence, for what it is worth, has disclosed to him 





ICBM target sites. If that is true, and there are ——— pigeons on 
each of ———— sites, you have got — pigeons, each one with 5 


gatons in te 

Mr. Larrp. I do not accept any figure such as the figure you use. 

Mr. Foon. oe are his figures. 

Mr. Larrp. I do not think General Power would ever make a state- 
ment like that, and has not today. 

Mr. Froop. I thought he did. 

General Power. No, no. 

Mr. Larrp. No, he did not. 

Mr. Manon. What have you said? 

General Power. The question was raised whether we know where 
the ICBM sites are, and as I remember I said ———. 
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Mr. Larrp. After you get the first evidence, the estimates that I 
have seen, it could take ———— before you even have an operational 
missile on it, and that would be speeding it up pretty rapidly. 

General Power. I don’t really know. 

Mr. Larrp. Unless they are ———-. 

General Power. I think you are all familiar with the NIE esti- 
mates of missiles in inventory and missiles on pad. What I was 
stating was that the Air Force, in its Intelligence Section, is coming 
up with some interesting information. 

Mr. Larrp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ATRBORNE ALERT VERSUS MISSILE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Larrp. I would like to know what you would think of canceling 
out the last four or five TITAN squadrons and devoting all of that 
money to the air alert, in view of the fact that MINUTEMAN is com- 
ing along at the same time as the last TITAN bases are. 

General Power. Do you want a direct answer to that question? 
Are you addressing the question to me ? 

Mr. Larrp. Yes. 

General Power. I would not recommend this. I think the problem 
here is to get missiles as fast as we can. This is the basic premise. 

Mr. Larirp. The Air Force has already made the decision to post- 
pone the TITAN program by — by this upgrading. 

General Power. Not necessarily. I don’t believe that statement 





is exactly correct—not by ———— months. There was a ——— in- 
terval between the activation dates of the TITAN squadrons and this 
was raised from ————. It would be more in the neighborhood of 


——— months in actual slippage. 

This was done as a calculated risk. We bought certain operatinal 
advantages by doing this. 

Mr. Lairp. That is right, but you put these squadrons over in the 
same time period of MINUTEMAN. 

General Power. There is an overlap there; granted. 

Mr. Lairp. We have them coming in at the same period of time that 
you have MINUTEMAN. Certainly from the facts we have been 
given we believe that MINUTEMAN is coming along pretty well. 

General Power. I do not think these blocks fit neatly together just 
like a brick wall, as far as time is concerned. I think that the num- 
ber of TITANS we have programed does provide an overlap, a small 
overlap in the time period that the MINUTEMAN will come in. But 
the TITAN is further down the line with respect to your gamble as 
to whether or not it is going to be a useful system. You have made 
that gamble further back. You have projected certain sites and you 
have gone ahead with certain work which will give you a certain num- 
ber of missiles at any given time. We can figure it out now. They 
are in the program. If you cancel them, you will have fewer missiles 
in the overall Air Force inventory in that time period. 

Mr. Larrp. You could go up to 12 missiles on the ATLAS bases that 
are coming in. You could have those missiles with you a lot sooner 
than you can those last TITAN squadrons. 
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General Power. Not by changing now. I do not believe you could 
change. This is in the hands of the developers and procurement peo- 
ple and the ones that prepare the sites, and I am told they could not 
change now. If you canceled TITAN, you would not end up with 
more missiles but fewer missiles by the end of calendar year 1962. 

Mr. Latrp. If we go to 12 missiles on the ATLAS sites you can, 
with an accelerated program, have more missiles before MINUTE- 
MAN comes in than if you follow the particular program that you 
support. We had that laid out to us in the Military Construction 
Committee the other day. It does work out that way. I do not think 
there is any question about it. I do not mean to argue with you, Gen- 
eral Power, but I think the ao show that that can be done. 

General Power. It might pretty well dovetail in. 

Let’s take a look at the so-called improved TITAN. One, it gets 
away from the propellant storage problem. You have a storable pro- 
pellant which I think could be a very important factor. Second, you 
have an in-silo launch capability which you will not have with any 
additional ATLAS missiles. Further, you have ——— launch capa- 
bility with the MOD-ITI type of cuidance. You also have a good 
prospect of reducing the number of operating people. I believe the 
number of people in the MOD-IT TITAN program is roughly around 
300 per squadron instead of 600, that is, almost cut in half. Thus 
there is a considerable saving in people. 

Mr. Larrp. My point in bringing this up is not to belabor the relative 
meritsof TITAN and ATLAS. I did not want to get into that partic- 
ular argument. I was looking forward to the time period we are talk- 
ing about and the best use of the funds in that particular time period. 
I am not worried after MINUTEMAN gets into our inventory. Ido 
not think we have the great worry we have in this later time period. 
Tt seems to me there are some inconsistencies here. When we go ahead 
and build the last four TITAN squadrons and put $50 million into 
every one of those bases for military construction, there is some ques- 
tion whether it would not be better to buy motors for some of these 
hombers with that funding. 

General Power. These get to be judgment factors. 

Mr. Latrn. T understand that. 

General Power. I gave you what I consider to be my opinion. 

Mr. Laren. You do not believe it would be a good idea ? 

General Power. I believe in going ahead with the TITAN pro- 
gram. I eave the reasons why it appears attractive tome. We have 
examined it. I think you have greater insurance that wav. 

Mr. Latrp. So that when you have to weigh the airborne alert 
versus more ATLAS on pad, you would put a higher priority on the 
airborne alert ? 

General Power. Yes. We are considering calendar time. 

The airborne alert is to take care of vou right now, that is, in 1961 
and 1962, while more money on the ATT.AS now would start taking 
care of you at the earliest, let’s say. in the 1962 to 1963 time period. 

Mr. Lar. So the highest priority as far as the Stratecic Air 
Command is concerned, is in the area of the airborne alert and not in 
the area of nutting more in ATLAS than the present program ? 

General Power. Well, the airborne alert will take care of the im- 
mediate future. So, from the point of view of time, I think it is 
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more important with respect to priority to take care of today and 
the immediate future than of some time in the future. 

Mr. Larrp. You would put a higher priority on the air alert? 

General Power. Yes. 

My next higher priority would be to take care of the immediate 
future, which would apply to the ATLAS. 

Mr. Larrp. But still not make any changes in TITAN that come 
in at the same time as MINUTEMAN ? 

General Power. Based on my opinion, no, for the reasons I just 
gave. We have done a lot of soul searching regarding this problem. 


TRAINING MANUAL ON USE OF MANNED BOMBER 


Mr. Larep. Are you familiar with the statements made in the Air 
Force Manual which is issued to all the Air Force Reserve people, on 
the use of the manned bomber ? 

General Power. I don’t believe I’m familiar with this manual. 

Mr. Larrp. I would like to insert in the record part of this manual, 
page 23-13 and 14, outlined in red pencil, the sections I have refer- 
ence to. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


AIR RESERVE CENTER TRAINING MANUAL 
* +. Bd “ x - e 


23-4. THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 
* * * 


“Between the opposing sides of the world conflict there exists what many 
observers term technological strategy. In the view of some persons in the 
intelligence services, we may already have been victimized by the Soviets. It is 
more than just possible that the Russians led us to believe that they were building 
a sizable striking force of long-range bombers whereas in reality they were 
devoting their major effort to the development of intercontiiental missiles. It 
may well be that the Soviets merely built and displayed before Western observers 
sufficient manned bombers to cause apprehension on our part, with the consequent 
embarkation upon a very expensive long-range manned bomber program. The 
Soviets may have done all this knowing all the while that they had either in 
being or projected for the immediate future an adequate defense against the 
manned bomber. 

“If this has been Soviet strategy, then billions of dollars have been invested 
in aircraft that will never be used in actual combat. The cancelled NAVAHO 
missile program, amounting to $700 million, and the discarded B-36’s indicate 
that there may be some basis for this view of Soviet strategy. If all of this 
is true, then we have spent vast sums of money and natural resources which 
might better have gone toward the development of ICBM’s and the launching 
of a satellite before Sputnik I, which we definitely had the ability to do. 

“* * * Nevertheless, there is evidence to support the view that the Soviet 
displays and statements have been made to cause us to invest in weapons that 
they themselves knew to be obsolescent. * * * Summing up, we may say with 
some assurance that technological strategy can well be a subtle means for 
causing a nation to waste its resources in the development of the wrong types 
of future weapons. Thus technological strategy may be viewed as a potent form 
of psychological warfare, with very tangible results in weakening another 
nation’s capacity to wage war successfully.” 


Mr. Larrp. Do you agree that the Air Force, the Congress, and our 
country were misled deliber: ately by the Soviets as far as the manned 
bomber is concerned 4 

General Power. Well, do you want just an opinion ? 
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Mr. Lamp. I wondered, in view of the importance that you put on 
the airborne alert, and the statements that are made by the Air Force 
in their manual, which was issued to all the Air Reserve personnel 
throughout the United States, if there did not seem to be an incon- 
sistency here. 

General Power. I do not know whether it is exactly an inconsist- 
ency. I mean, certainly there were people here who thought that 
the Soviets were going to build up a large bomber force. You must 
go far enough back where people did not know anything about mis- 
siles. I happened to be the officer who received the directive to carry 
out the accelerated missile program. I was in command of the organ- 
ization that got the directive in July of 1954 to expedite this program. 
There weren’t many experts around who would guarantee that we 
would have missiles that could do this or that. As a matter of fact, 
most people thought you would not accomplish this mission. Now, 
it is real easy for everybody to look back and become an expert. 
What would have h: appened if these missiles did not. succeed ? 

Mr. Latrp. It would seem to me, you are using the manned bomber 
right now. It seems to me that point should be made, that the 
manned bomber is being used. 

General Power. Certainly. There is a time factor in this thing. 

Mr. Lairp. I think this manual expresses an opinion opposing your 
position. 

General Power. I do not know the date of the manual or when 
it was originally written. That isthe point. 

Mr. Lamp. It isthe current publication. 

It is dated January 4, 1960. 

General Power. It is difficult to take a statement out of context in 
amannal. It might not make much sense, but if you read the whole 
manual, it might. 

Mr. Larrp. I really cannot understand the Air Force making that 
type of statement, myself. 

General Power. Of course, I didn’t make the statement. I would 
rather not comment on it unless I read the whole pamphlet to see 
in exactly what context it was made. Sometimes, in a manual for 
reservists, you cover lots of ground to try to make them look at 
various aspects of a problem. I don’t know whether this has been 
done in this manual. 

Mr. Froop. IT think you made a true statement. there. . Those 
manuals cover a lot of ground. 

General Power. There is a big difference between a historian who 
brings up what has already happened and a prophet who is trying to 
predict what is going to happen. 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Throughout the day, General Power. you have given 
us challenging and sober testimony. Without going into equating 
the budget or our economic situation, I believe, as I feel sure you do, 
that this committee has a great responsibility in regard to the security 
and welfare of our country. You are a citizen and a taxpayer as 
well as a military leader. We all have to look at this picture as a 


well-rounded program for our national defense; that is, Army, Navy. 
and Air Force. 
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ALLOCATION OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


As you look at the overall picture, have you come to any determina- 
tion of where we have placed our funds, where we may be making a 
mistake? For instance, you have built your case for SAC. Are we 
doing something in the way of our defense posture that could be 
reduced, canceled, and the money put into the area that you are 
advoc ating 4 

General Power. Well, I am not qualified to speak of other systems 
or other forces within the overall U.S. defense structure. I mean, I 
have a limited knowledge of them. I do not think it would be 
appropriate for me to say that they don’t need this or they don’t need 
that. It is not my responsibility to study them in that detail. 

I do think that what we have asked for SAC is completely 
reasonable. 

Again, I appreciate that somebody has to look at the overall prob- 
lem and the overall job and the overall systems, and that is the re- 
sponsibility of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secret tary of Defense. 
[ can understand where there would be differences of opinion. But 
I do think there is a responsibility for me to submit my requirement. 
I think they have the responsibility to come up with the overall 
requirement. 

Mr. Lrescoms. It is pretty hard for the American people to deter- 
mine when there is a lot of publicity about the value of SAC, in 
explaining to them why we have to take the dollars that we have 
available and place them into a less publicized program, when SAC 

does not get all that they ask. I thought perhaps you could make 
a determination as a citizen, taxpayer, and military leader where 
we are making some mistakes. Are we going ahead with the 
BOMARC unnecessarily, for instance. 

Mr. Froop. Oh, what you said. 

Mr. Lirescomp. Is there any need for spending money on films used 
for Air Force public rel: ations endeavors across the country? Asa 
military leader, can’t you make your voice heard in stopping some 
of the wasteful expenditures and putting these savings into an air 
alert or missiles ? 

General Power. Well, first, let us take SAC today. We have in 
our war plan the responsibility for over 90 percent of the striking 
power of the free world, as measured in TNT equivalents. That is, 
right today. What do we receive? We receive something in the 
neighborhood of 20 percent of the defense dollar and we have about 
7 percent of the personnel in the Armed Forces. I think we have 
about 10 percent of the airplanes, and about 9 percent of the facilities 
and the real estate. So there isa unit of measure. 

We in SAC think that you are getting your money’s worth in 
fighting capability from that 20 cents out of ever y defense dollar that 
you spend on SAC. 

We think we have got a fine force today and it can do its job. The 
best proof of that, in our opinion, is that we have not had a war. 
But now we are addressing ourselves to the future. We want to con- 
tinue to be able to say the same thing. 

I talked about the manned-aircraft inventory. It is the only 
thing you have got to take you over the next few years. You have to 
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start bringing the missiles in, and I think you should bring them in as 
fast as you can. But you have to keep the manned force alive and 
virile enough to take you through that period. 

I think the great challenge is to get into the mid 1960's, with the 
MINUTEMAN, because now we are getting this dollar point of view, 

I think the great challenge is to not only have the weapon systems 
that are effective from a military point of view, but that are: also com- 
petitive from a cost point of view. This is what we have addressed 
ourselves to and why we in SAC like the MINUTEMAN. It isa 
cheap system, relatively. It is cheap in manpower and cheap in in- 
itial cost. 

Let me give you a feel of it. My figures may be subject to question 
as to their correctness, but my ene have worked them up carefully, 
To use an example in comparing the cost of the AEN TEMAN to 
something else—you could buy eight hardened and dispe rsed MIN- 
UTEMEN for one POLARIS missile. I am not saying that to take 
a crack at POLARIS, but I am saying we should be cost conscious 
regarding the systems we are going into. I like that trend. The 
mobile MINUTEMAN is a relatively cheap system and has a very 
high survivability factor. 

I think there is a great challenge to use existing rolling stock wher- 
ever you can, a great challenge to put austerity in this program, a 
great challenge to use existing railroad personnel to run the trains and 
put the specialists there to fire the missiles. 

Mr. Lirscoms. General, I am sure you realize it is a challenge 
to us as a Nation not only to keep militarily strong, but economic: ully 
strong, too, for survival. 

General, is there any merit or would there be any merit in taking 
the B-58 money that is in the budget and putting it into the B-70 
program ¢ 

General Power. Now we get into the question of terminating con- 
tracts and whether you save any money that way. I think you would 
probably end up, at this stage of the game, where you wouldn’t save 
any money. Again, what you are trying to do is to protect a time 
period that starts in 1965. In other words, you would be taking money 
from something that is supposed to protect you, say, in 1961 1 and 1962, 
to do a job for you in 1965. Again, from a timing point of view, I 
don’t think that is particularly sound. I want to get those B-58’s. 
They are being delivered now. This isa bird in hand. The other one 
is a bird that has to be built yet and proven. It will come in in 1966 
or 1967. The answer would be “No.” 

Mr. Lirscoms. As a point of clarification, you have discussed the 
problem of air burst when a missile site is hardened and it has silos 
hardened to 100 pounds per square inch. Can an air burst do great 
damage to that target ? 

General Power. I would rather have an expert tell you, but if I 
were programing a missile against it, it would be a ground burst. I 
would like to have it understood that an air burst would do little 
damage against a hardened missile site. 

Colonel Surrn. Except for those things that were above ground, 
for example, radio guidance systems. 

General Power. Antennas, et cetera. 
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Mr. Lirscomn. This goes back to your testimony earlier. Off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. FLoop. Were you here when I climbed all over them ? 

Dr. Smiru. Yes,sir; I surely was. I think—— 

Mr. Manion. Maybe we will put this on our confidential record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. If you lived within 50 miles, say, of a Strategic Air 
Command base and you thought it might be struck in the event of 
war, would it be necessary to have a fully equipped shelter or could 
you in the event a hydrogen bomb was exploded 50 miles away stay 
in your house and be safe / 

Dr. Smrru. I live in such an area, and all I have is a common ordi- 
nary basement in my house. 

[r. Manion. Do you think that is fully adequi ite ? 

Dr. Smrru. All I can say is that taking shelter in just an ordinary 
basement does change radically the amount of radiation to which you 
are exposed, 

Mr. Fioop. Have you set up a chart on the ratio of scotch, bourbon, 
and rye vis-a-vis radiation 4 

Dr. Smrra. This has been done with respect to smoking. It turns 
out that the hazard associated with radiation is much less. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t drink—but I think of my drunken friends and 
I wonder how I can help them. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, from all that I have ever heard, a 
hit on a target within 50 miles of something as you described, the blast 
and the fire and all the rest of this makes it almost impossible for 
anyone to survive, unless all this testimony we have received for 
years has been in error. Isn’t this right? Doesn’t the blast and, 
what dot hey eall it, the fire—— 

Dr. Smirru. Thermal radiation. 

Mr, Lirscoms (continuing). Thermal radiation and al] the rest 
within 50 miles of a hydrogen bombing make it almost impossible 
to live within that radius ¢ 

Dr. Smirn. No, sir; not 50 miles. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Dr. Smiru. The figure 1 remember is 

Mr. Fioop. Otherwise General Power is wasting time. You are 
knocking down the SAC potential. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We are to have a more formal hearing on this tomor- 
row, but your remarks are very interesting, Doctor. 

Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Tuomson. General Power, I understand you to say that you 
think we should bring missiles in as fast as we can. Do you consider 
the period calendar year 1961-62 before MINUTEMAN comes in as 
being the critical period, whether we have enough or don’t have 
enough as people ar gue! ¢ 

General Power. As | ane ‘ve I deseribed it this morning, when the 
Russians have missiles i 1 quantity and we do not have a complete 
warning system, I cons ide ‘r this to be a critical period. 

Mr. THomson. You mentioned that the targets as far as possible 
industrial targets are concerned would not change a great deal from 
time totime. Did I understand you correctly ? 
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General Power. That is basically correct. We find new activities, 
maybe, in a city, but there were already other activities in that city 
that would have warranted an attack. 

Mr. Tuomson. We hear a great deal about dispersal of Soviet in- 
dustry. Do you think that our problem is much more difficult by 
reason of that ¢ 

Are they much more dispersed than we are ? 

Colonel Smrrm. As a matter of fact, sir, the Soviets, as you recall, 
did disperse right after the war. 

Mr. FLoop. Did what ? 

Colonel Smiri. Did disperse. They found that the same problem 
confronted them that confronts us. They didn’t have proper facili- 
ties, so they went back to the old established industrial areas for their 
increased production; they built new or additive plants in the same 
areas. They did, as you know, build a large Ural area as a new com- 
plex 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Colonel Smiru. However, for a period of time shortly after the 
war, there was a large increase. We have accounted for most of this. 
For the last 2 or 3 years there has been sort of a static condition. We 
would expect to find an increased counterforce target system with the 
advent of the missile sites. 


DISPERSAL OF INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY 


Mr. Tromson. I hear some people argue very strongly that we 
should disperse our industrial sites in order to gain both surv ivability 
of industry and survivability of people. If I got the correct impres- 
sion from your testimony here, you would not place a great priority 
on that. 

General Power. I would not want to be misquoted on this because 
I happen to place great value on civil defense as an individual, par- 
ticularly in this so-called “period of plenty” in the mid-sixties. I 
think civil defense will become a large part of our deterrent posture. 

The military is only a part of our deterrent posture. It is the 
military and the will of our people, what our people think of the 
military, what they think of the Soviet threat, and what they are will- 
ing to do about it, that is really the greatest deterrent. Civil defense 
and what you are doing is a visible sign of your determination to 
survive. It is tremendously important. 


DEPLOYMENT OF MISSILES 


Mr. Tomson. With regard to the deployment pattern of the mis- 
sile squadrons that has been announced, I notice the tendency to 
locate a missile squadron around present bomber bases and keep the 
bombers operating there. Does it increase the support costs and other 
costs of supporting the missiles to have them scattered out that way 
around bomber bases? At Ellsworth I understand there will be 
one squadron, whereas, at Warren there are three. 

Does it increase your support costs to have a missile squadron set 
out by itself with bomber squadrons or is it more economical to have 
them more together ? 
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General Power. Each situation is different, but the basic principle 
is to try to locate missiles near existing and going facilities. We use 
common communications, common control, and a lot of other things 
that are common to both the bomber and the missile. Because you 
are also looking ahead to the time when your bombers phase down, 
you locate missiles on such facilities now. 

’ Mr. Tuomson. By adding another missile squadron there as you 
phase out another bomber squ: adron ? 

General Power. Yes. You can increase the number of missiles as 
the other requirements for support diminish. 

Mr. Tomson. It makes good sense. 

On this matter of identification of targets and intelligence, that 
baffles me a bit. I questioned the CIA somewhat at length on that. 
This will have to be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomson. General Power, I think I understand and I cer- 
tainly agree with you about the type of deterrent force you would 
like to have and I would like to have. There were some questions 
asked a few minutes ago. Basically, it is my feeling that we must 
consider a situation in which a potential aggressor is ; contemplating 
action—and by action I do not mean nuclear action or major war. 
If he can simply s say to himself, sure, the United States has an ability 
to retaliate and knock out my population if my action is going too 
far and might lead to an all out war; but the United States has to 
consider also that I can knock them out and destroy a major segment 
of their population also. 

That is a standoff as far as avoiding limited aggression through 
deterrent power as I view it, or it tends to become a standoff. You 
do not mean it is a standoff exactly ? 

General Power. It would be a standoff if neither had a capability 
to destroy the other’s retaliatory forces. But if one of them, through 
the advantage of taking the initiative, could achieve that capability, 
then it would not be a standoff. 

Mr. Tuomson. Then it becomes an entirely different proposition. 

General Power. Right. 

Mr. THomson. What you are talking about is a positive deterrent 
which would give us the capability of destroying any aggressors 
ability to destroy us, so that we would not have to ev valuate the propo- 
sition that we were going to have to absorb a high rate of destruc- 
tion ourselves in order to act according to our conscience? 

General Power. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomson. That would be primarily important when it comes 
to negotiation, when it comes to taking a firm position on such things 
as Berlin and other things. 

General Power. I think it gives our statesmen some flexibility in 
possible courses of action. 

Mr. Tuomson. They deal from a position of strength rather than 
one that tends to be a standoff. 

General Power. Yes. 

Mr. Tromson. I agree. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Manon. General Power, on behalf of the committee I want to 
the ank you for your appearance here. You have done an excellent job 
in presenting your views and in stimulating our thinking. We do 
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need to get the facts in order that we may undertake to do what is 
right by national defense with this appropriation bill. 

Thank you very much, and I want to thank all the members of 
your staff. 

General Power. I would like to state that the opinions I gave, of 
course, were my own opinions based on my position as commander of 
the Strategic Air Command, with full consideration for the respon- 
sibility that that position covers. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Turspay, Marcu 22, 1960. 
ATLAS AND TITAN TRANSPORTATION 
WITNESS 


COL. EARL C. HEDLUND, DIRECTOR OF TRANSPORTATION, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. We now have before the committee Col. E. C. Hed- 
lund, Director of Transportation, Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel. 

Colonel, tell us what techniques are used to transport missiles from 
Convair in San Diego to Vandenberg and to Cape Canaveral and what 
your road problems are, if any. Is there anything in this picture 
that might properly be disturbing to us who work in the defense 
program ? 

Colonel Heptunp. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I have about a 4- or 5- 
minute prepared piece of paper here which I think will elaborate on 
these points. 

I also have about a 12-minute movie which I am sure will show what 
you are after, if you have the time to indulge in it. 

Mr. Manon. We have the time. 

Colonel Heptunp. May I proceed with my statement ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Heptunp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the ATLAS and TITAN, like all missiles in the Air Force program, 
are air transportable. Air Force policy provides that either air or sur- 
face transport will be used, as determined to be the most practical and 
feasible for the move concerned. Factors considered in determining 
the mode include distance to be moved, availability date, need date, 
security requirements, sensitivity, availability of transportation, and 
total cost. 

Since present interest focuses on problems of delivery related to sur- 
face transport, we can dispose of the TITAN quickly. The TITAN 
is transported in two stages, each of which is mounted on its own 
trailer. The first stage is 12 feet high, 11 feet wide, and 5614 feet 
long, without prime mover; the second stage is 11 feet 4 inches high, 11 
feet. wide, 34 feet long, without prime mover. It is readily seen that 
TITAN presents no problem sizewise in highway delivery. For air 
deliveries, both stages can be accommodated in a C-133 aircraft. 
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In our scheme of deployment, the mee problem posed by the 
ATLAS is one of degree. Like TITAN, it can be moved by air or 
highway. It should ‘be stated that we ae air delivery capa- 
bility in November 1959 with receipt by the USAF of the C-1: 33B air- 

‘raft. This model incorporated an enlarged cargo door not available 
on the C-183A. This larger door permitted the loading of the ATLAS 
for air delivery. 

ATLAS missiles are delivered from the contractor to the opera- 
tional support base (or the R. & D. test facility) in a nearly assembled 
state, but with the vernier engines removed. The vernier engines are 
small thrust units that, as the name implies, are used to impart to the 
missile the fine degree of direction and velocity that are essential to 
its target accuracy. 

Without the vernier engines installed, the series D ATLAS is 13 
feet 10 inches high, 14 feet wide, and 75 feet 11 inches long in its trans- 
port configuration; the series E ATLAS is 13 feet 10 inches high, 14 
feet 4 inches wide, and 73 feet 11 inches long in the same configura- 
tion. Both series D and series E missiles are included in the opera- 
tional force, with the series E predominating. 

The problems encountered with highway delivery of ATLAS mis- 
siles from San Diego to Cape Canaveral have been the same as with 
any other outsize delivery. Certain obstacles and_ inconveniences 
were nec ay endured. Most can be associated with nonstandard 
practices in building highway structures in different States over a 
period of many years. For example, near Benson, Ariz., the missile 
delivery route traversed a 13-foot 9-inch underpass (vertic al clear- 
ance). This submarginal clearance is negotiated by “jacking-down” 
the missile transporter 4 inches. (This “feature of the transporter 
was incorporated to provide the capability to negotiate marginal, 
and otherwise prohibitive, clearances). On one occasion a missile 
was slightly damaged when it made contact with a bridge structure 

ar Fort Walton, Fla. 

“The time required to make delivery from San Diego to Cape 
Canaveral is generally indicative that ‘highway clearance problems 
associated with ATLAS deliveries are not of paramount import, The 
delivery time of 9 days is consistent with an item of this size. This 
compares favorably with a 6 or 7 day trip by automobile between 
the same points. 

The Air Force operational concept for deploying ATLAS mis- 
siles includes delivery from the support base to the launch sites with 
the verniers installed. In this configuration the height is 15 feet 
5 inches. However, we do not expect any major problems in im- 
plementing this procedure. Launch sites w ill usually be located with- 
in 60 to 70 miles of the support base, with many being considerably 
closer ; if highway structures providing less than 15 feet 3 inches clear- 
ance exist on a given route, it is expected that suitable alternate 
routes will be available. 

In summary, it is reaflirmed that Air Force support of 16 feet as 
the vertical clearance criteria for grade separation structures on the 
NSIDH is not based on the deployment and support of ATLAS 
or any other existing weapon system. Rather, it reflects our considered 
judgment. of what the Nation’s needs will be during the anticipated 
00-year life of this highway system. It is, of course, impossible to 
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visualize actual requirements during this period. Many weapon sys- 
tems not yet thought of will be dev eloped, employed, and replaced 
during the lifetime of the new highway system. In our opinion, the 
increasing number of shipments ‘that exceed 14 feet in height indi- 
cates a growing trend that invalidates the indefinite adequacy of the 
old standard. 

Mr. Manon. What is the present standard ? 

Colonel Heptunp. The present standard of clearances applied to 
the Interstate Highway System is 14 feet. 

Mr. Manon. You want it to go to 16 feet ? 

Colonel Heptunp. We have recommended from the Air Force 
point of view it would be desirable to go to 16 feet. 

Mr. Manon. What has the Bureau of Public Roads and the Gov- 
ernment generally concluded to do? 

Colonel Heptunp. To the best of my knowledge, as a result of 
recommendation on the part of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretary of Commerce has approved a 16-foot clearance, shall we 
say, from here on out in the Interstate System. 

Mr. Lamp. Will the chairman yield? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Larrp. I have had requests from my State highway commis- 
sion that because of this recommendation that we have to add so many 
millions of dollars and it should be charged to the Department of 
Defense. It seems to me quite ridiculous for the Department of De- 
fense to be making any kind of recommendation like this, in view of 
the tremendous costs involved, unless they are willing to pick up the 
check. When you made this recommendation, did you have any ide: 
that you were going to pick up the chcek for it? 

Colonel Hepiunp. Sir, we were asked for our considered views with 
respect to the appropr late clearance on the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem over the next 50 to 75 years. We were not asked in the light of 
paving for any costs associated with it, as I understand it. 

Mr. Larrp. You are getting hung for it now. 

Colonel Hepiunp. As I understand it, the trust fund established 
in the act is to pay for the costs of building the roads. 

Mr. Lap. If you are being blamed for the increase of 2 feet, do 
you think the Defense Department should accept that blame? 

Colonel Heptunp. I am not in position to speak for the Defense 
Department with respect to paying this cost. 

Mr. Lamp. You are making a pretty weak case for the Defense 
Denartment through your statement here today. 

Colonel Heptunp. I will reiterate 

Mr. Larrp. You are assuming the responsibility for this going to 
16 feet here. 

Colonel Heptunp. I am not assuming any responsibility. The deci- 
sion, as I understand it, was that of the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Department. of Defense did recommend 

Mr. Larrp. The Secretary of Commerce says the Department of 
Defense requested it. 

Colonel Heptunp. This is correct. We suggested from our point 
of view that 16 feet would allow some growth potential as we went 
through the years ahead, that we were ‘Tight up against the ceiling 
now, but I have not had any part of any study or consideration with 
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respect to the Department of Defense paying for any cost associated 
with this. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the difference between a 16-foot bridge and a 
40-foot channel? They do not pay for it; they recommend it. 

Mr. Lairp. That is what one might think ? 

Mr. Fioop. They should not. Why should they pay for it? 

Mr. Manon. Please complete your statement. 

Colonel Heptunp. In 1958 the Military Traffic Management Agency 
issued 940 clearances for oversize military shipments. (exceeding 13 
feet 6 inches in height) moving by commercial carriers; in 1959 
there were 1,543, an increase of 64 percent. In 1958, 51 percent of 
these oversize movements exceeded 14 feet; in 1959, 65 percent. In 
1958, 18 percent required clearance over 15 feet; in 1959, 22 percent. 
Examples of items requiring clearance over 14 feet are: Engine test 
chambers, valves, radar antennas, circuit breakers, wind tunnel com- 
ponents, machinery, and an occasional aircraft fuselage. Although 
the Air Force does not have statistics concerning commercial ship- 
ments, it is reasonable to assume that there must be several com- 
mercial counterparts for every military oversize shipment. This 
trend toward an increasing volume of oversize shipments portends 
the increasing difliculties the old clearance standard would impose 
on future highway deliveries. 

Finally, it should be stated that the Air Force does not propose that 
existing structures be redesigned. The new criteria should be applied 
only to those structures yet to be built. 

I have a short film which, with your permission, I will now show 
you. This graphically portrays the matter now under discussion and 
shows that we are effecting deliveries of the ATLAS and TITAN 
without too much difficulty. After this I will be glad to answer any 
quest ions, 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. The impression that has been created is that the Depart- 
ment of Defense justification for the increase from 14 to 16 feet is 
predicated on the transportation of your missiles. In this case that 
is ATLAS and TITAN. 

The impression you have given here today is to the contrary: that 
you do not. have a need to increase this clearance based on the trans- 
portation of ATLAS and TITAN. Which is the correct impression ¢ 

Mr. Froop. May I interrupt? On page 3 he says that. 

Mr. Forp. I want it clear and unequivocal in response to a question 
by me. 

Colonel Heptunp. I should like to state, sir, I am speaking for the 
Department of the Air Force at the moment. 

Mr. Forp. They are the only ones who operate and have responsi- 
bility for ATLAS and TITAN, so let us hear what the Air Force 
Says. 

Colonel Heptunp. We have recommended that a clearance of 16 feet 
would, as we look ahead into the next. 50- to 75-year period, not only 
allow for moving of hardware which we now have but also those 
items which we may have of large size and do not currently have. 
We have not predic ated this 16 feet on movement of the missiles. 

Mr. Forp. To move ATLAS and TITAN you do not need 16 feet; 
is that right / 
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Colonel Heptunp. We have moved the ATLAS and TITAN with 
the present highway facilities. The movement would be facilitated, 
perhaps, if we vhad a greater road clearance, but since we are not go- 
ing to move them everywhere, we do not feel this is a major reason 
why we would like to have a greater clearance. 

Mr. Forp. Your next missile is MINUTEMAN, which is how much 
smaller than ATLAS and TITAN ? 

Colonel Heptunp. The MINUTEMAN presents no .particular 
problems. It has a height of 13 feet 6 inches in its roadable 
transporter. 

Mr. Forp. You have no problem with MINUTEMAN ¢ 

Colonel Heptunp. With respect to clearance, no, sir, but it is a 
much heavier missile and there are axle weight problems. 

Mr. Forp. That does not relate to clearance ? 

Colonel Heptunp. No. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of your future ATLAS and TITAN 
missiles will be moved by road and what percentage by air with your 
operational capability ? 

Colonel Heptunp. We do not determine in advance the percentage 
to be moved by any mode of transportation. We do have an over- 
the-road capability and we now have an air capability. We intend 
to continue to use both modes. 

Mr. Forp. Can you not tell us at least in general terms how you 
are going to move these missiles from the plants to the operational 
sites’ Somebody must be able to tell us X number are going this way 
and X number that way. 

Colonel Heptunp. Not for the next 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Forp. Why not ? 

Colonel Heptunp. In general for the longer hauls I believe we will 
use our C-133B capability to a considerable extent. Remember, we 
have only two in the inventory at the present time. They both 
might be out of commission whereby we would use over-the-road. 

Mr. Forp. How many more are you going to get in the next 2 or 
3 years ¢ 

Colonel Heptunp. There will be a total of 18 of this model. 

Mr. Forp. That will take care of all your transportation problems 
of ATLAS and TITAN based on the number of missiles you are 
going to have in the next 2 or 3 years? 

Colonel Heptunp. T would think you would be able to carry most 
of them by air if you wanted to. 

Mr. Forp. Over a 365-day year, there is no question about it. I see 
no need as far as ATLAS and TITAN are concerned for the increase 
in clearance. 

Colonel Heptunp. I hope I have made it clear as far as the Air 
Force is concerned we have not used the ATLAS and TITAN missile 
missile tr ansport: ition problem as the basis for recommending 16 feet. 

Mr. Forp. Certainly you are not going to move any of vour space 
equipment by road, I hope; are you? 

Colonel Heptunp. Well, I would not go so far as to say we would 
not move any of the equipment by road. 

Mr. Forp. It would be a little paradoxical if you were going to 
move space equipment by road when its ultimate objective was in 1 the 
atmosphere. 
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Colonel Heptunp. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Forp. May we have the movie? 

Mr. Fioop. I want to ask a question which will involve rereading 
part of page 3 of your statement, beginning with the words “In sum- 
mary” and ending with “the old standard.” 

I will ask you a question with reference to the transportation of 
missiles having to do with the 16-foot suggest standard for bridges 
and then you can read that out loud for me right now. 

Colonel Heptunp. Yes, sir. [ Reading: ] 


In summary, it is reaffirmed that Air Force support of 16 feet—— 
Mr. Fioop. No, let me read it. [Reading:] 


In summary, it is reaffirmed that Air Force support of 16 feet as the vertical 
clearance criteria for grade separation structures on the NSIDH is not based on 
the deployment and support of ATLAS or any other existing weapon system. 
Rather, it reflects our considered judgment of what the Nation’s needs will be 
during the anticipated 50-year life of this highway system. It is, of course, 
impossible to visualize actual requirements during this period. Many weapon 
systems not yet thought of will be developed, employed, and replaced during the 
lifetime of the new highway system. In our opinion, the increasing number of 
shipments that exceed 14 feet in height indicates a growing trend that invali- 
dates the indefinite adequacy of the old standard. 

That is magnificent. 

Mr. Latrp. Mr. Chairman, off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, let us see the movie. 

(A film was shown.) 

Colonel Heptunp. That completes the film, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manion. Any questions? Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
This has been very interesting and very helpful. 


WebDNEsDAY, Marcw 23, 1960. 
RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT FROM NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. EDWARD N. PARKER, USN, CHIEF, DASA 

DR. LESTER MACHTA, CHIEF, SPECIAL PROJECTS SECTION, U.S. 
WEATHER BUREAU 

DR. FRANK SHELTON, KAMAN AIRCRAFT CO. (FORMERLY TECHNI- 
CAL DIRECTOR, DASA) 

DR. MILTON FELDMAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF SCIENTIST, DASA 

CAPT. DAVID LAMBERT, USN, DCS/WEAPONS EFFECTS AND TESTS, 
DASA 

CAPT. JOHN O’DONOGHUE (MC), USN CHIEF, MEDICAL DIVISION, 
DASA 

LT. COL. RALPH SWANSON, USAF, CHIEF, RADIATION DIVISION, 
DASA 

LT. COL. THOMAS A. GIBSON, JR., USA, RADIATION DIVISION, DASA 

MAJ. ALBERT K. STEBBINS III, USAF, RADIATION DIVISION, DASA 

LT. COMDR. JOSEPH S. GARRISON III (MC), USN, MEDICAL DIVISION, 
DASA 


Mr. Manon. We have met this morning to discuss radioactive fall- 
out from nuclear explosions and related subjects. 
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We are interested in having a better understanding of the problems 
of fallout. What one reads would indicate that there is considerable 
confusion and difference of opinion among experts in this field but 
probably there is not. 

It seems that we are moving toward a period when the interconti- 
nental ballistic missile will be one of the more important weapons, if 
not the most important of all weapons. We have heard much testi- 
mony in regard to the necessity of destroying the opponent’s strike 

capability in the event of war. It is said that our missiles would have 
a certain circular error of probability, CEP. In all cases the estimates 
of our missiles and those of the opponent indicate that this CEP would 
be as good as 5 miles or better. If these missiles are actually going to 
hit on target and kick up a tremendous amount of debris from the 
earth, I assume that this would have considerable fallout potential. 
I assume that no one thinks you could knock out a hardened missile site 
or communication center without actually hitting the target, more or 
less on the nose, and having a burst very near the earth. 

There are many questions involved here and we want you to just 
take over and make your presentation and give us a better under- 
standing of the problem. 

Admiral, how would you like to proceed ? 

Admiral Parker. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which runs 
about 45 minutes which covers the fallout picture, updating and going 
back to a good degree over the work that we gave you in 1957. __I think 
we have a statement which is, as requested, less technical. We tried 
to make it as nontechnical as possible. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is good. 

Admiral Parker. We tried to make it an unclassified statement. 

Mr. Manon. I hope you did. 

Admiral Parker. We have copies for you, sir. It is at present not 
unclassified because the date was moved up on us a few days and we 
did not. complete the clearance of this with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and our Office of Security Review. As far as we can see, there 
is no reason why this cannot be done in the next few d: ays and then we 
would have a completely unclassified statement for you. 

Mr. Matron. I believe it would be good if you would proceed with- 
out interruption. If we start asking questions now, we will probably 
cause confusion. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Crier, Derense Atomic Suprorr AGENCY 


Admiral Parker. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, at 
your request the Defense Atomic Support Agency has prepared a 
statement on the “Radioactive Fallout From Nuclear E xplosions,” 
covering the data we have and the theoretical considerations asso- 
ciated therewith. 

The greater part of this information is unclassified; however, pend- 
ing Department of Defense security review, it is requested that it 
not be released for publication. We have provided the committee 
copies of the statement. A small amount of classified material will 
be presented, with your permission, off the record. Notations to this 
effect. have been included at appropriate places in the copies of the 
statement before you. 
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Mr. Manon. Before you complete that, I would like to say that 
another thing that troubles members of the committee in regard to 
fallout from the explosion of nuclear weapons, is the fact that we 
are going into the production of small weapons for the use of the 
ground forces. These weapons will not be of the high-burst variety. 
They will probably explode right on the battlefield and kick up a lot 
of dust, it would seem to me. 1 hope that in your statement you have 
covered that kind of a problem. If not, we will interrogate you in 
regard to that later. 

Admiral Parker. As requested, I have with me a number of well- 
qualified people to be sure that we can answer satisfactorily such ques- 
tions as the committee may have. 

May I introduce Dr. Lester Machta, Chief of the Special Projects 
Section of the U.S. Weather Bureau, and an internationally known 
authority on the meteorological aspects of worldwide fallout. Dr. 
Machta is a member of the panel of experts on atomic energy for the 
World Meteorological Organization and a representative for that Or- 
vanization to the U.N. Scientific Committee. 

Dr. Frank Shelton of the Kaman Aircraft Corp. 

Until recently Dr. Shelton was Technical Director of DASA and 
appeared before this committee in March 1957 on this same subject. 
Dr. Shelton also assisted the Holifield subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy in their hearings on fallout in 1957 and 
1959. 

Also present are members of the Defense Atomic Support Agency 
staff, whose names have been furnished to you. 

Three years ago Dr. Frank Shelton and Major General Luedecke 
appeared before this committee to discuss fallout from nuclear weap- 
ons. Since that time there have been a number of forward strides 
made in our knowledge of the subject. In addition, there has been 
considerable public discussion of fallout and its possible effects either 
in some future war or as a result of past nuclear tests. 

Worldwide fallout from these tests has been the subject of consid- 
erable concern, substantial differences of opinion and much 
controversy. 

To a degree this controversy has existed because we were dealing 
with what ‘appeared to be a new phenomenon. There has been wide- 
spread ignorance of the facts concerning radioactivity not only among 
laymen but also among the experts. This is not surprising when one 
considers the broad spectrum of disciplines which are involved in the 
topic of fallout and its effects. Nuclear physics, meteorology, soil 
science, plant biology, medicine, genetics, and political science all have 
important things to say on this subject and most studies have involved 
groups of people with the normal differences of opinion or of em- 
phasis expected in any group. 

A great deal of credit must be given to the Congress itself in helping 
to dispel the aura of mystery which has beclouded the fallout situa- 
tion. In 1957 and again in 1959 the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy conducted quite comprehensive studies of all aspects of fallout 
from nuclear weapons tests. In addition, that committee conducted 
a hearing on what would happen to this country in a large-scale 
nuclear war. Hearings on radiation standards are to be held this 
coming May. 
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Besides the Congress, other governmental agencies have published 
extensive information on fallout. The United Nations has also 
entered the field of gathering and disseminating such information. 

Today, in a short } period of time, I will review the essential features 
of the fallout problem and attempt to bring into perspective some of 
the controversial issues. I would like to indicate at the outset that 
in some areas most of the experts agree, but in others there are still 
wide divergences of opinion. W here disagreement exists, I will 
endeavor to point it out. I have tried to keep my statement as non- 
technical as possible; however, the very nature of the subject forces 
us to use certain technical terms which are defined in an attached list. 
We are prepared to go as far as you may desire during the question 
period which follows. 

At the outset I would like to indicate that my organization, the 
Defense Atomic Support Agency, has in the past been responsible for 
conducting nuclear weapons tests in concert with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. ‘The three military services have participated fully in 
these tests since they are the ultimate users of these weapons and to 
a large measure specify the military requirements for them. Obvi- 
ously, either to use efficiently or to defend against nuclear weapons, 
we must know the effects produc ed by such ex xplosions. Consequently, 
we have spent a great deal of time, effort, and money in instrumenting 
tests to determine the significant effects. We have a continuing re- 
search program to cor relate and evaluate the data we have gained and 
to gather these facts together into a form which will be of greatest 
use to the Government. Natur: ally, fallout with its far -reaching 
sasualty producing properties has had a great deal of attention. 

Besides the instrumentation in the immediate vicinity of testing, 
much effort has been expended to determine the amounts of radio- 
activity which is spread to great distances. At the present time, 
collections are being made by the Public Health Service, the U.S. 
Weather Bureau, the Department of Agriculture, the Atomic E nergy 
Commission, and at least four Department of Defense agencies. 
Each of these sampling programs has provided valuable information 
in disclosing the overall fallout mechanisms. Continued monitoring 
of this nature will refine even further our already fairly accurate 
picture. In addition to the Federal agencies, State, and private 
organizations, such as Minnesota Department of Health, and the Con- 
sumers Union are in the sampling business. 


PHYSICS OF FALLOUT PRODUCTION 


When a nuclear detonation of any type occurs there is a concurrent 
production of radioactive particles. These can vary in type and 
number depending upon the nature of the device and its surroundings. 

There are two basic types of reactions which occur in a nuclear explo- 
sion. The first is fission, where heavy elements are broken up into 
lighter elements with a consequent release of energy. The second 
is fusion, where very light elements are coalesced ‘thereby produc- 
ing a similar release of energy. Fission products are almost. with- 
out exception radioactive, and they constitute the major portion 
of the radioactivity in fallout. Some of the products of fusion are 
radioactive but they differ from fission products in several ways. The 
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most important difference is that they do not fall down in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of an explosion and thus do not contribute markedly to the 
high levels of radioactivity which characterize local fallout. This 
fact has generated the use of the somewhat misleading “clean bomb” 

concept. In actuality the fusion reaction can produce abundant quan- 
tities of free neutrons. These neutrons can induce activities in the 
material surrounding the bomb. The activated materials will vary 
considerably in type or quantity depending upon the makeup of the 
bomb case and accessories and the m: ikeup of the soil or water on which 
the bomb is burst. Neutrons striking nitrogen in the air will produce 
carbon 14. 

To date, manmade carbon 14 production has increased the natural 
cosmic ray produced reservoir by about 1 percent. The activity from 
carbon 14 is negligible when compared to that of fission products but 
may have important genetic effects. Even soil and bomb case induced 
activities are small when compared to that of fission products and, 
except in the case of high yield, predominantly fusion weapons, are not 
considered a major factor in the fallout problem. 

About 400 different varieties of fission products are produced. The 
— of each type made will be determined by the yield of the 

‘apon, type of materials used, and their arrangement in the weapon. 
The highly penetrating gamma radiation emitted by the fission prod- 
ucts duri ing the first minute along with the excess neutrons are referred 
to as the prompt radiation. The fission products thrown up by the 
explosion eventually fall back to the ground in various ways. The 
residual radiation from these products constitute the fallout hazard. 

To give you some grasp of the amount of radioactivity which 1s pro- 
duced, it can be shown that 1 minute after the firing of a 1-kiloton 
aouaiens the 2 ounces of fission products produced have an activ ity 
equal to that of 100,000 tons of radium. However, unlike radium, the 
intensity of this radiation weakens as time progresses so that for every 
sevenfold increase in time after 1 minute, the radiation level is reduced 
tenfold. By the end of 3 months our 2 ounces of fission products 
would have an activity equal to that of 250 pounds of radium while 
the activity of the 100,000 tons of radium would have been reduced 
hardly at all. The relative importance of any one isotope produced 
in a nuclear explosion depends upon many factors. Some of these 
factors are abundance and manner of production, half life, mode of 
decay or loss of radioactivity, and chemical nature. We will discuss 
later some of the specific isotopes which are considered of long-range 
biological significance. 


INITIAL SCATTERING OF FALLOUT PARTICLES 


There are a number of factors which influence the way in which the 
various elements comprising the debris from a nuclear detonation are 
scattered about. The major factors are size of weapons, height of 
burst, type of surface over which it is burst, and type of atmosphere. 

Let us discuss for a moment the structure of the atmosphere. The 
lower portion, known as the troposphere, can best be described as the 
weathermaking part of the atmosphere. Here we find relatively 
moist air heated by the warmed surface of the earth, a situation which 
leads to the production of clouds, turbulence, and rainfall. The 
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stratosphere sits on top of the troposphere and exhibits little cloudi- 
ness or turbulence. The boundar V between these areas hes at about 
55,000 feet in the Tropics and slopes off to between 25,000 and 35,000 
feet in the temperate and arctic regions. In the middle latitudes there 
is a rather sharp discontinuity in this boundary, or tropopause as it is 
called. As we shall see later, it is this break in the tropopause which 
appears to provide the major avenue for stratospheric fallout to enter 
the troposphere. The arctic stratosphere exhibits a greater degree of 
turbulence than the tropical stratosphere, especially in the wintertime. 

If a weapon is fired sufficiently high above the ground, there will be 
essentially no local fallout. This is the situation which prevailed at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Casualties in those cities were produced 
by the blast, thermal, and prompt radiation effects of the bombs and 
their secondary effects, such as flying debris and fires. 

As the height of burst is lowered toward the surface of the earth, 
more and more materials will be vaporized and sucked up from the 
ground into the fireball. This material will condense into relatively 
large particles containing fission products and will promote their 
early removal from the cloud. This is the local fallout which will 
give doses which can easily be lethal in a short period of time to un- 
protected people as far as several hundred miles away for sufficiently 
large weapons. The minimum height above the ground at which the 
weapon can be exploded to produce no local f: lout depends upon the 
size of the weapons and can be calculated with a fair degree of accu- 

racy. Since larger weapons produce larger fireballs, it is apparent 
that larger weapons must be burst at higher altitudes to prevent local 
fallout. 

The material not deposited locally will be carried to great distances 
by the winds. Eventually this material will be incorporated into 

rainfall and will reach the ground. Sufficiently large weapons can 
os a part or all of their radioactivity into the stratosphere. A 1- 
megaton land surface burst in the Tropics would place less than one- 
quarter of its radioactivity in the stratosphere since the soil sucked 
up into the fireball would tend to reduce the height to which the cloud 
could rise and would tend to promote the early fallout. of the fission 
products. This same weapon burst over water or in the air would 
place more than half of its radioactivity in the stratosphere. An air 
burst of this weapon in the northern |: atitudes would place practically 
all of its radioactivity in the stratosphere. 

To date approximately 92 megatons of fission products have been 
manufactured by all nations during weapons tests. About 50 mega- 
tons of this material has been injected into the stratosphere, 25 from 
Pacific tests and 25 from Siberian tests. Before we discuss the world- 
wide distribution of this fallout material, I would like to discuss for a 
moment the topic of local fallout. 


LOCAL FALLOUT 


In a real sense local fallout is of greater significance than world- 
wide fallout. In the event of a nuclear war, local fallout has the 
capacity of producing large numbers of early casualties at distances 
hundreds of miles aw ay from the point of detonation. In the two 
weapons utilized in Japan in 1945, there was essentially no local 
fallout because we used high air bursts and relatively low vields. 
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However, there is no guarantee that any countr ‘ies would confine them- 
selves to air bursting their weapons in the future because to do this 
would require a greater expenditure of weapons to knock out the 
desired targets. For instance, if the Russians wanted to knock out 
hardened missile sites in the future, they would most likely want to 
use surface bursts to give the or eatest ble ast dams ige to the area. Now 
without doubt, our cities and factories are more susceptible to blast and 
heat, damage than they are to fallout. By this I mean that more cas- 
ualties would be produced in an all-out nuclear war through the use 
of these properties of nuclear weapons. On the other h: nad blast and 
heat. are more localized than the fallout effect. Proper protective 
steps are possible against local fallout which would reduce the cas- 
utalties by a large factor. A great deal of information has been made 
available on protection from fallout. 

The OCDM has published a document on the construction of family 
shelters and there has been a remarkably good study done for the 
State of New York by the Keith S. McHugh Committee on Survival 
in a Nuclear Attack. It is an easy matter to show that these pro- 
tective measures will go a long way in reducing the number of cas- 
ualties that we might expect from an all-out attack. It appears that 
shelter rather than evacuation is the proper solution. 

The problem of local fallout could be of importance in localized 
atomic attacks such as in a brush-fire war where atomic weapons of 
low vield might be used. Here the commander who might use these 
weapons, or face them, must be able to calculate the levels of local 
fallout to expect if he is to make the best use of his terrain or if 
he is to provide adequate protection to his troops. 

Local fallout with its high levels of gamma radiation can produce 
incapacitating injuries and fatalities within a few days. It does 
this by giving an acute whole body dose of ionizing radiation which 
causes changes throughout the body. Now the body can tolerate rel- 
atively large acute doses in a localized area without producing imme- 
diate deleterious effects. Even a whole body dose of 100 roentgens is 
easily tolerated. However, a whole body dose of 1,000 roentgens 
given in a a time would probably kill any human exposed to it. 
Whether or not an individual would receive a lethal dose in any par 
ticular oe ition depends upon many factors, such as his distance from 
the burst, the period of time he is exposed, and the use he makes of 
various shie Iding materials. A great deal of work has been done by 
the military services to formulate the doctrines ap use of weapons and 
methods of protection of individuals so that casualties will be 
minimized. 

At this point I would like to make a few remarks off the record. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


WORLDWIDE FALLOUT 


Admiral Parker. I would like now to turn our attention toward 
worldwide fallout. This is an area that has probably generated as 
much emotional concern in some circles as any other single activity 
of the Government in recent years. A part of this concern is based 
upon fear of the unkonwn. The science fiction treatment of the spread 
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of fallout which was used in the recent theater production of “On the 
Beach” points up this fact. Actually we know the picture presented 
in this motion picture is quite wrong. In fact we know more about 
the worldwide spread of fallout than we do about many other sub- 
topics of the general fallout problem. 

The areas which still contain the greatest uncertainties are those 
areas dealing with the ultimate biological effects this fallout will 
have in future years. 

A great deal of documentation has been produced both here and 
abroad which can be used to determine the course taken by bomb 
debris as it spreads about the world. Measurements have been made 
by many agencies using many sampling techniques. These have in- 
cluded cloud samples taken by aircraft, rainwater and air samples 
taken near the surface of the earth, soil samples, food samples, and 
biological specimens including whole body counting of live people. 
Each provides an important piece of information. Several years ago 
it was felt that the greatest uncertainties in determining worldwide 
fallout were: the amount of material put into the stratosphere, how 
this material was mixed in the stratosphere, and how it fell out of 
the stratosphere. There have been a number of programs which have 
undertaken to determine the amounts in the stratosphere. The AEC 
has had a balloon program which is now being run by Dr. Machta. 
My organization has been conducting a high altitude sampling pro- 
gram using aircraft. Various other countries such as the Scandina- 
vians and the British have done similar work. These programs have 
been complementary in that each has contributed to our knowledge. 
Over the past few years, we have evolved a rather accurate picture 
of the manner in which the stratosphere deposits its radioactivity in 
the lower atmosphere. 

I would now ics to describe briefly the DASA version of this pie- 
ture. It was developed from our high altitude sampling program and 
is in good agreement with the notions that other workers in this field 
have. W hen a radioactive cloud is introduced into the tropical strato- 
sphere, it is rapidly elongated in the east-west direction due to shear- 
ing action of the east-west winds. At the same time it diffuses north- 
ward and southward about 1° of latitude per day. However, there 
does seem to be a tendency for the cloud to move preferentially to- 
ward the hemisphere in which it has been exploded. In the case of 
our Pacific tests, it appears that two-thirds of the matertals were 
eventually deposited in the Northern Hemisphere, and the rest in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Vertical motion of the debris is impeded by 
the very stable stratification in this region. As this material moves 
to higher latitudes, it encounters more turbulence especially near the 
tropopause break with its associated jet streams. The greater ma- 
jority of this material sifts into the troposphere in the midlatitude 
regions where it is rapidly carried to the ground in rainfall. It takes 
about 10 months for half of the material to depart from the strato- 
phere if it is initially deposited in the lower portion of the tropical 
stratosphere. For some very high yield weapons, where the clouds 
go up to 100,000 feet or so, it may take considerably longer to fall out 
of the stratosphere. 

In the case of weapons fired at higher latitudes, which is character- 
istic of U.S.S.R. nuclear testing, we find that more of the cloud is in- 
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jected into the stratosphere, because the tropopause is lower, and that 
this material comes back out of the stratosphere faster. Recent meas- 
urements indicate that half of the material injected into the strato- 
sphere by the U.S.S.R. in 1958 fell out in about tive months. 

There seems to be a definite seasonal effect on the rate of drip out 
from the stratosphere. The spring seasonal increases in activity, 
noted at ground level, apparently are associated with the increased 
mixing in the more turbulent, wintertime, arctic atmosphere. 

A rather important feature of worldwide fallout is that there seems 
to be a close correlation at any one latitude between amounts of rain- 
fall and amounts of fallout. Apparently the major fraction of the 
radioactive particles is incorprated into raindrops and is removed from 
the lower atmosphere in rainfall. Residence time in the tropopause 
is about 1 month. Specific activities in rainfall will vary consider- 
ably from latitude to latitude, however. For instance, the activities 
found in tropic rains are rather low since most of the activity will 
have rained out before the air carrying the particles reaches the 
Tropics. This statement, of course, does not hold in the vicinity of a 
test shortly after it is held. 

Figure 1 shows the uneven manner in which strontium 90 has been 
distributed in the Northern and Southern Hemispheres. A similar 
pattern holds for most of the other important fission products. There 
are obvious peaks in the midlatitudes, the northern one being more 
pronounced. The lower value in the equatorial regions shows that 
little of the material originally placed into the tropical stratosphere 
falls back across the tropical tropopause. The lower curve on this 
chart shows our estimate of the total amount of strontium 90 that has 
reached the ground in worldwide fallout. The upper curve shows the 
maximum amount of strontium 90 we may ever expect to find on the 
ground if there is no more testing. This maximum is expected to 
occur sometime next year. It is apparent that about 90 percent of 
the material is down today. This chart accounts for only about two- 
thirds of all the strontium 90 that has been manufactured during test- 
ing. The other one-third has apparently fallen out locally in the 
testing areas. Unfortunately, we have been unable to make direct 
measurements of this portion of our production, but this conclusion 
certainly seems warranted from all the evidence we have at hand. 


UPTAKE FROM LOWER ATMOSPILERE 


The question now arises, “What happens to this material when it 
reaches the ground?” At this point our reasonably clear-cut notions 
begin to become somewhat blurred. Since the various fission prod- 
ucts which reach the ground have different half lives and chemical 
properties, their effect upon man will vary greatly. Dosages to the 
hody can consist of either whole body irradiation or localized irradi- 
ation such as to the bone, to the thyroid, or to the skin. Either of 
these types of dosages may be received from radioactive isotopes resid- 
ing outside the body or taken into the body. 

We are forced to decide which isotopes are of greatest potential 
hazard and then study each in detail. Strontium 90 and cesium 137 
are the most obvious elements to consider in the case of dosage received 


from internal sources. They are produced in relatively large abun- 
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dance, have chemical properties which promote their retention in the 
body, and have half lives on the order of 28 years. This latter char- 
acteristic 1s Important since a very short half life would mean that 
most of the material would decay away before it had a chance to enter 
the body. Obviously we receive no dose from this material. On the 
other hand, if the half life were long the victim would die of other 
causes before he received much of a dose. 

Strontium 90 behaves chemically much like calcium and conse- 
quently if taken into the body will be de posited in the bone structure 
of an individual. Therefore, ae 90 is probably the most, im- 
portant single isotope to consider from a health standpoint since its 
radiations may contribute to the development of bone cancer or leu- 
kemia. Cesium 137 and carbon 14 may possibly contribute to the 
genetic mutation rate in man. Other possibly important materials 
produc ‘ed are unfissioned plutonium and iodine 131. 

The avenues along which these products can get into the human 
body are nego They can fall directly upon vegetables whose leaves 
can be eaten, or they can be gradually incorporated into plants from 
the soil ceienich their roots. If these plans are eaten by animals, 
such as sheep and cattle, we will find these products in our meat and 
dairy produce. 

In this country, milk is the greatest. source of calcium in our diet 
and conser juently is the major source of strontium 90. However, the 
cow acts as a natural filtration plant in that the strontium- to-caleium 
ratio in its milk is only about 15 percent of the strontium-to-caleium 

ratio in its fodder. There is further discrimination in the human 
Moay in that the level deposited in bone will be less than that of the 
diet by a factor which appears to range from 2 to 4. 

It ot ws that the maximum equilibrium bone levels which will be 
reached in the U.S. population from material produced by tests to 
date will sadaith between 5 and 6 micromicrocuries of strontium 90 
per gram of calcium. 

Among eastern people, where rice is a great source of calcium, the 
levels may go as high as 10 or 12 micromicrocuries of strontium 90 
per gram of calcium. 

The significance of these numbers will be discussed shortly. I 
might point out that if we were to continue testing at past rates for 
an indefinite period of time, the levels of strontium 90 in bone would 
not increase indefinitely. Rather, they would level off at about eight 
times their present level, since the amount being made would then 
equal the amount decaying away. 

Much publicitv has been given to some of the high levels of stron- 
tium 90 in certain foods in the northern part of the United States. 
These levels have been generally of rather transient nature, and it is 
felt that these hot spots in locality and time are not important except 
to the extent that they add to the overall national average. 


EFFECTS OF FALLOUT ON MAN 


Although there have been many advances in measurement of the 
contribution of fallout to the radiation hazard to man, there still 
remain a number of problems in determining the ultimate effects of 
such foreign material on humans. Broadly speaking these effects 
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fall into two categories; namely, genetic and somatic. Genetic effects 


are those effects we may hand down to our offspring through disrupted 
genes in our reproductive cells. Somatic effects are those effects we 
may feel in our own body such as diseases or accelerated aging. 

When approaching this problem we are forced to consider past 
experience in a number of other fields. The direct determination 
of the ultimate human effects of long-term, low-level fallout would 
require many years, since a number of generations would need to be 
followed. Since we cannot mark time for se veral human generations, 
we must use other methods. One approach is to utilize laboratory 
animals which will produce many generations in a much shorter 
period. However, this approach presents the problem of interpreting 
the data in the light of species difference between man and other 
animals. 

Another approach is to relate fallout exposures to other similar 
human radiation exposure, which occurred long enough ago to allow 
some analysis of the ultimate results. One such type of exposure which 
has been occurring since the evolution of man is that of the natural 
background radiation. This is similar to that fallout radiation which 
gives whole body radiations, whether from external or internal sources. 

The natural background radiation has always existed and actually 
was greater in the past than it is today. In fact it may be that this 
radiation was a major contributor to the evolution of the species we 
find on this earth. This background consists of two parts, that of 
terrestrial origin and that of extraterrestrial origin. The latter, 
known as cosmic radiation, varies with latitude and altitude, being 
greater at higher latitudes and altitudes. The background radiation 
of terrestrial origin comes from those naturally radioactive elements 
found in rocks and minerals. 

At the present time the chief known sources of natural background 
radiation on earth consist of — 

(a) The uranium and thorium ores, including pitchblendes, carna- 
lite, and monazite sands. Uranium is also spread widely through rocks 
and oceans. 

(6) Potassium 40, a radioactive relative of the stable potassium. 
Both are normally found in all animal cells and wherever salts are 
found. 

(c) Cosmic radiation. 

(d) Carbon 14, occurring in all organic material as a result of 
cosmic ray bombardment of atmospheric nitrogen. 

In general, the natural background radiation varies roughly be- 
tween 100 and 150 milliroentgens per year to the world’s population. 

The variations result m: ainly from the following factors : 

(a) Cosmic ray doses are higher with increasing altitude. 

(b) The component from uranium is lower over the ocean than over 
the land, 

(c) Wood used in construction produces less dose than some bricks 
used in construction. 

Whether or not the present background radiation is injurious has 
not been established. It provides, however, a partial basis for compar- 
ison of long-term genetic effects from fallout. During the 30-year 
period starting with 1952, the total dose to human reproductive tissue 


from both internal and external sources in fallout, which has reached 
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the ground or will reach the ground, will be no more than 0.05 roent- 
gen. This figure has been caleulated for the north temperate regions 
where the fallout: is greatest. The natural background, on the other 
hand, will give a dose of at least 3 roentgens during the same period. 
In other words, nuclear weapons testing will increase the genetically 
important background by only 2 percent. 

With regard to localized doses from materials taken into the body, 
it appears ‘that strontium 90 is the most important isotope to consider. 
Here we run into difliculty in trying to make a straight comparison 
between strontium 90 dose to bone and bone marrow and the back- 
ground radiation dose. It is a relatively easy matter to measure the 
concentration of strontium 90 in our food and in our bones. However, 
before trying to relate this information I would like to bring in several 
other ideas 

I have used the term “roentgen” rather loosely in describing doses. 
The roentgen was, until quite recently, the term used in measuring 
radiation dosage. It is a unit of measurement of the effect of radi ition 
in air. Obviously modification of this unit is needed to relate it to the 
effect of radiations on materials other than air. The terms “r.e.p.” 
(roentgen equivalent physical), “rad,” and “r.e.m.” (roentgen equiv- 
alent man or mammal) have been used as units of absorbed dose. 
There is no general agreement in the scientific community as to which 
of these units should be used in describing dose-effects relationships. 

In attempting to define what ionizing radiation dose-effect relation- 
ships provide either no risk or an acceptable risk to humans, the Inter- 
national Committee on Radiation Protection (ICRP) and the Na- 
tional Committee on Radiation Protection and Measurement 
(NCRPM), consisting of experts in the field, have made recommenda- 
tions as to what levels of exposure they believe are acceptable. These 
have been termed “the maximum permissible concentration (MPC) 
of radioactive material in air and water” and “the maximum permis- 
sible dose (MPD) of radiation received from all sources except medical 
X-rays and background.” These are value judgments, made origi- 
nally for the purpose of determining the level of acceptable risk to 
those exposed to radiation as a result ‘of their occ upation. Since these 
groups are the most knowledgeable they have been asked for their 
recommendations of an acceptable nonoccupational exposure. With 
many reservations, the occupational criteria were reduced for applica- 
tion to persons outside of controlled areas, to one-tenth that for radia- 
ation workers. Thus, the maximum permissible dose to whole popula- 
tions from controllable radioactive material should be kept as low as 
reasonably possible and not to exceed 0.5 radiation units per year (in 
this case NCRPM used r.e.m. as the unit of discussion). This value is 
considered desirable, since all age groups could be exposed, including 
children; and consideration must be given to the relative sensitivity 
of developing organisms in setting the maximum level, 

Caution must be used in consideration of the values stated above 
with respect to individual exposures, since they were established with 
the whole population in mind. The population level is restricted 
because of the variance in age of the group, the inability to keep ra- 
diation exposure histories on individuals in such a group, and to 
reduce unforeseen somatic or genetic damages. The committees have 
stated that an accident or emergency dose of 25 units of radiation 
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(again r.e.m.’s) occurring only once in the lifetime of a radiation 
worker, need not be included in the determination of the radiation 
exposure status of that person. Thus, it is suggested that an indi- 
vidual can tolerate more irradiation than a popul: ition. 

While these values represent the inclusion of many refinements pre- 
viously neglected, there remain many uncertainties in the basic bio- 
logic di ata, and exposures should be kept to a minimum. Further, 
use of these values requires extrapolation in time or in dosage levels, 
and they cannot be considered final. 

Table 1 summarizes the genetic dose and strontium 90 dose we have 
received from tests to date. Comparison is made between the levels 
we receive from natural radiation background, the amount we might 
receive from worldwide fallout in a nuclear war, and the amount 
which the ICRP recommends as a maximum dose. As you can see, 
the contribution from fallout to date is quite low. 

Mr. Froop. Quite low and, furthermore, of no particular import- 
ance based on the rest of your paper, which is more important yet. 

Admiral Parker. That is right. 

To conclude I would like to summarize a few of the major points 
we have made. 

We know a great deal about the mechanisms of formation of the 
radionuclides we find in fallout and we know a great deal about how 
this material is spread around. While there are gaps in our knowl- 
edge on these points we feel that we can make reasonably accurate 
predictions i inthisarea. Surprisingly enough the local fallout picture 
is more obscure than the worldwide fallout picture. Continuing work 

is being done to throw more light on both. We know that in the event 
of nuclear war, local fallout would be a great danger to our populace. 
In the case of an all-out nuclear exchange, our people would not be 
wiped out; however, we could expect very large numbers of casualties 
in the countries under attack. These could be m: iterially reduced if 
proper shelter is utilized. 

With regard to effects of radiation on man, we know more about 
what constitutes a casualty producing lethal dose than we do about 
the chronic effects of low-level radiation. There has been much 
surmise based on few facts, and it is difficult to say what valid con- 
clusions can be drawn from the scanty evidence available. 

The ICRP and NCRPM have recommended maximum permissible 
levels of radiation for the whole population, which levels are closely 
related to the natural background dose we cannot avoid. It appears 
that the nuclear testing to date has not raised the average dosage levels 
by more than about 10 percent of this background and this will 
diminish in time to less than 1 percent. 

That completes the regular statement, sir. However, I have an- 
other little comment here I would like to make. General Moore ad- 
vised me the committee would be interested in comments on the 
authenticity of various newspaper stories and stories in periodicals 
referring to fallout. We keep a file of these. 

Their authenticity, however, when compared with the source ma- 
terial varies over a wide range, as is to be expected when we consider 
the highly technical, complicated, and often controversial nature of 
the subject. 

With this, we are ready to answer any questions, sir. 
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DANGER TO FRIENDLY FORCES 


Mr. Manon. In event of war, Admiral, and atomic exchange, no 
country engaging in an attack or counterattack would want to hurt 
its own forces or its own friends in other countries. Is there a way 
whereby we could insure that in the event of a war with the Soviet 
Union we would not by reason of wind currents which would trans- 
port fallout do great injury to our friends 4 

Admiral Parker. This is a problem which is known in the planning 
as constraint. You do not wish to injure neutral countries or your 
own forces. It depends then on the meteorological conditions over 
the country which you are attacking, where the winds blow generally 
from west to east. 

Mr. Manon. I have seen the wind change directions three or four 
times in the course of a day, especially during thunderstorms. 

Admiral Parker. You are thinking more of surface winds where 
we are really talking about the whole structure of the wind up to quite 
high altitudes. These do not change, as I understand it, very 
rapidly. 

Mr. Manon. You can then depend upon the general weather pat- 
terns and the wind patterns and you can provide protection to your 
own forces and to your friends; is that correct / 

Dr. Macnta. That is correct to a certain extent. 

Mr. Manon. To what extent / 

Dr. Macuta. For example, the area into which fallout would oe- 
cur probably would not be missed by more than 30° 90 percent of the 
time. We would have confidence about making no more error than 
that. 

Mr. Manon. The fact that we might have turbulent conditions with 
changes of wind direction on the surface of the earth would not be 
so significant ¢ 

Dr. Macuta. That is correct. 

Dr. Suetron. It is more a matter of prevailing winds at high alti- 
tudes. 

Mr. Manon. The prevailing wind is more or less from the west to 
the east ? 

Dr. Sueiton. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Isthat true all over the world / 

Dr. Macuta. In the Tropics they blow from the east to the west. 

Mr. Manion. Why does it have that general pattern in the northern 
climates of west a ist / 

Dr. Macnra. I do not think we can answer this correctly, even the 
experts. We can make guesses and theories, but we have no satisfac- 
tory answers. We observe it, however. 


TACTICAL USE OF WEAPONS 


Mr. Manon. If you are engaged in a contest between armies in 
which weapons with relatively ‘low yield are employed and the bursts 
are near the earth, you have to face up to the fact that you do have 
many types of wind changes. What about that / 

Admiral Parker. In the tactical use of weapons, as I think we in- 
dicated, sir, in general we are thinking of airbursts and we are think- 
ing of tactical as f: urly close to our own troops. We have the ability 
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usually to have discrimination in fusing either surface or airburst 
and sometimes even have varying heights of bursts certainly in the 
larger Weapons. 

The tactical commander does not want his own troops to get in- 
jured, he has to take account of those lower level winds, thinking 
generally of the smaller weapons. He has to take this into account 
and has to bear the type of fusing and distance and size of the yield 
he uses in mind. They have choices of yield in many situations. He 
has to take this into account. 

Therefore, the planning of the tactical thing is much more of an 
immediate nature. He would have to decide’ right under existing 
conditions. 

Mr. Manion. Do you think that kind of warfare could be success- 
fully fought ? 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir; we do. When we think of war under 
these conditions, we are also not thinking of levels of radiation of 
our own troops of the kind we have generally discussed in here. We 
are not worrying whether a man gets 25 roentgens or not. He can be 
killed by some other means much more quic kly. We would, therefore, 
probably take more chances in radiation. These weapons we are 
thinking of are much smaller. The tremendous areas of fallout are 
associated pretty much with the very large weapons. 

Mr. Manon. But with the two armies using tactical weapons, your 
wind changes are certainly to be anticipated. 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Would you fire one of these weapons so high that it 
would not have a fallout? If you did, it would not be effective, 
would it? 

Admiral Parker. You can get quite effective blast and heat, which 
are the usual things a man uses in these situations, and still not get 
much local fallout. 

Mr. Manon. How high would your blast have to be? 

Admiral Parker. It depends on the yield of the weapon. The 
smaller, the lower. 

Dr. Suevron. A kiloton is a reasonable tactical size. You would 
burst that at a height of about 200 feet off the ground. 

Mr. Manon. Would you have much fallout ? 

Dr. Sueiton. You would have essentially no fallout from that. It 
would be a very weak field. I would gather you could walk almost 
any place. 

Dr. Macuta. Yes. 

Dr. Sueiron. If it was a larger yield, you would go on up. This 
is a kind of a slow thing. It turns out if you go from 200 feet for a 
kiloton, you go to 2,000 ‘feet for a megaton. A. megaton at 2,000 feet 
essentially has very little, negligible fallout, none of military 
consequence. 

Mr. Fioop. On that very point, I am interested in the clean bomb 
concept as reduced to a tactical field weapon of the smallest possible 
yield. If you crank into that the fusion concept, which should theo- 
retically help you, does this idea mas the fallout from fusion calls 
for wide dispersal before it has value as against fallout from fission— 
the fission fallout is comparatively more localized than the fusion, 
which is a dispersed fallout. I want a tactical fractional yield weapon 
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to be fired as a tactical weapon by a single soldier for tactical field 
purposes at a fractional kiloton yield. Can you create a fusion yield 
which will even reduce that more as distinguished from a fission 
reaction ? 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. You would be able to reduce fallout ? 

Admiral Parker. Yes; you would be able to use it closer to the 
ground. Your basic fi lout, if any, would be the induced radioactivity 
Toma the neutrons induced in the materials of the bomb itself, which 
are blown apart, the soil that comes in contact, some carbon—-14, which 
is of worldwide fallout significance only. 

Mr. Manion. Does anybody else have any questions on the small 
tactical weapons ? 

TESTS AND TESTING AREAS 


Mr. Forp. I do not know whether this falls particularly in this 
category, but somewhere in your statement you indicated that. be- 
cause of the lack of land upon which to conduct tests in the free 
world—I assume you indicated that—you had not been able to get 
certain results. 

Mr. Manon. Not a result of the free world. Nowhere in the world 
would you want to kick up all this atomic dust. That was the point. 

Admiral Parker. In our testing we have not been able to use these 
land masses, of course. 

Mr. Forp. That was my impression, that you inferred they had 
been able to do it in the Soviet Union. 

Admiral Parker. I do not believe they exploded their large weap- 
ons in the open areas. 

Mr. Forp. The French have just done it on a land mass. 

Admiral Parker. Not a large weapon. It is comparable to the 
weapons we fired in Nevada. 

Dr. Suetron. It was fired from a tower like we fired our first shots 
in Trinity, N. Mex., on a 100-meter tower. They sound like they are 
starting in the same footsteps. 

Mr. Manon. A relatively small yield ? 

Dr. Sueiron. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Otherwise you would have kicked up a lot of atomic 
dust or radiation that would have significance to the free world, as I 
understand it. 

Admiral Parker. It is comparable. 

Mr. Fioop. We got away from tactical field weapons. It was not 
asmall yield on a tactical field weapon, 60 to 80. 

Admiral Parker. Seventy kilotons. We have fired that size weapon 
in Nevada. I think there is no indication of any great problem in 
fallout. Theirs was lower than ours. 

Mr. Matron. I understood you to say that you had not tested 
large explosives near the earth and you did not think you ever would. 

Admiral Parker. Over land masses, ves. 

Mr. Manion. Why is that ? 

\dmiral Parker. Because the rules of safety in Nevada have lim- 
ited the size yield. We fired up to 80 kilotons in Nevada. That is 
the largest weapon. Those were froma balloon. 

Dr. Suerton. Quite high in the air. 
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Mr. Manon. Suppose you wanted to fire 10 megatons or 5 megatons 
ear the earth. Would you do it anywhere in the world? 

Admiral Parker. No. The answer is, “We cannot.” We have 
no art to do this because it would cause too many problems of safety 
totoo many people in a peacetime situation. 

Mr. Marron. Do the Russians have availability of such areas for 
that kind of test ? 

Admiral Parker. I do not think anybody has. There is not that 
much unpopulated area. The British in the desert in Australia 
limited it to about 50. 

Dr. Fetpman. I think the confusion is on local fallout and world- 
wide. Any nuclear experiment would ultimately give you fallout. 
The question is: In order to obtain the land mass data, can you sustain 
local fallout where there might be populations? In both cases there 
would be fallout. It is the difference between worldwide low level 
fallout and local high level fallout. 

Admiral Parker. We have fired large weapons in the Pacific and 
tried to get the information of how it spreads around on the surface 
of the water. This is extremely difficult. It lands and it sinks down 
in the water. We put our skiffs and things with sticky pans and things 
to catch it. We do not get very good information. 

Major Sresprns. I was going to make the remark that the Russian 
large vield bursts have been m: ainly airbursts. They probably are as 
much in the dark as we are, because they have not fired the big ones 
on the ground. 

Mr. Fioop. And fusion bursts? The high yield Russian bursts are 
fusion bursts, too. 

Mr. Manon. Could you do this in the Antarctic or the Arctic area ? 

Dr. Ferpman. In such an experiment you would not get data on 
what would happen on the particular land masses you are interested 
in, namely continental United States and Russia. 

Admiral Parker. It would be on top of the ice. 

Dr. Suevron. There would be water instead of dirt. 


TECHNIQUES TO DESTROY ICBM CAPABILITY 


Mr. Manon. Suppose we get into a war several years from now and 
suppose the main reliance is on the intercontinental ballistic missile 
in the form of POLARIS or IRBM or otherwise. What would be 
the best technique to employ to undertake to knock out ICBM capa- 
bility of an enemy ? 

Admiral Parker. The best technique is to have a highly accurate 
missile with as large a warhead as possible and surface-burst it at a 
known location where that missile is if it is in a silo hardened under 
ground. The problem of knocking out these hardened sites is basically 
one of accuracy because you have to get pretty close, relatively c ‘lose: 
with large CEP’s, such as the one you mentioned of 5 miles, it becomes 
an extremely difficult problem. 

Of course, reliability of the missile gets involved there. How many 
missiles do you have to fire to get one that travels exactly the way 
you want it? 

Mr. Fioop. You are not talking about radiation at all now but blast 
and fire ? 

Admiral Parker. Yes. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF ATTACK ON MISSILE SITES 


Mr. Manon. T am trying to realize what sort of thing a war would 
turn out to be. Suppose » vou have a base here at point X and you have 
either 9, 12, or 15 ATLAS missiles in it and it is hardened to a 
hundred psi. 

Mr. Osrerrac. How close do they have to be ? 

Admiral Parker. Tt depends on the size of the warhead. 

Mr. Manon. You have to get within 2 or 3 miles to actually knock 
out that particular missile. I think we have been told that. 

Mr. Froop. And they can do that. 

Admiral Parker. We have a figure here, which comes out of one of 
the previous hearings, sir. We are talking about probably to knock 
out this 100 pounds per square inch hardened silo in the ground, an 
individual silo, if you used a 1-megaton warhead, you would get a 
crater about 1,300 feet across if it were surface burst. That is a 650- 
foot radius. You have to hit within 1,300 feet. 

You can probably double that maybe because you get gr — erack- 
ing and great shocks through the soil outside the crater. Say 1,300 
feet radius or 2,600 feet. This is about how close. 

Tf you go up to 10 megatons, you would get 2,500 feet radius. 

Mr. Manon. Youcould step up about a mile? 

Admiral Parker. You might get up toa half mile toa mile. There- 
fore, this is not a very satisfactory means of doing business. It means, 
first, he has to have a very small CEP. If he can get that, that is 
wonderful. He has to know the location geographically accurately 
from his own firing site. This isa matter of very accurate geographi- 
cal positions. 

Then, second, he has to have reliability. His missiles have to be 
quite reliable. Otherwise he builds up the number he has to fire. 

Mr. Manon. You have this missile site and here are these 9, 12, or 
15 missiles underground. Let us say he undertakes to fire at it and he 
undertakes to ground-burst his missiles. What would happen to the 
area with the fallout and all that ? 

Admiral Parker. You would have very heavy levels of fallout 
around those places if he fired any number. 

Mr. Manon. The wind currents would destroy people for hundreds 
of miles? 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir: it wonld be a pattern for certainly sev- 
eral hundred miles of very high levels of radiation. 

Mr. Froop. Ground currents? 

Admiral Parker. These large things go up very high, but the local 
fallout is mostly this lower part which is in the lower winds. 

Mr. Manon. You have all this difficulty. What happens to these 
people who are living in the area, the families of the crews who man 
the missiles, and so forth? T guess they would all be destroyed after 
a few of these big bombs had hit the area. 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir; in a few days they would all be casual- 
ties of one kind or another if they are living right around there. 

Mr. Manon. Is it your thought that, sav. on a missile base where we 
had 15 missiles, if we got 15 bombs, TCRM’s, on it that did not 
actually hit them, is it your idea we could still fire our missiles under 
these circumstances? 
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Admiral Parker. Yes, sir; the missiles could still be fired if they 
were not destroyed by the incoming ICBM’s. Those not destroyed 
would still be able to be fired. 

Mr. Manon. What about the electronic gear, et cetera? Would 
that not be sort of disturbed a little by that huge explosion ? 

Admiral Parker. It could be. These are parts of our study on the 
effect of radiation of these high intensities on electronic equipment. 
They are also protected in the silo a good deal except from directly 
above. Just like the shelter, you have the ground around them taking 
care of a lot of them. 

Mr. Manon, Suppose we had 50 missile launching sites with a 
squadron at each of these sites and the enemy fires at all these and our 
SAC bases. How many of these blasts could we absorb without de- 
stroving most of our economy and most of our population if the popu- 
lation were not protected? Have you got very far along that line? 
They talk about firing a thousand or so missiles at us. If you take 
that much, it does not make much difference whether they hit your 
bases or not. 

Admiral Parker. This Joint Committee on Atomic Energy study 
last June of the biological environmental effects of nuclear war— 
their attack we had on the lower line of that chart and we said that 
was 224 targets, which included 111 Air Force installations, SAC 
bases, airfields; 71 critical target areas. I think we are talking here 
now mostly of cities. AEC installations, 21; Army inst: allations, 12; 
naval installations, 5; Marine Corps, 4. In other words, it was 71 
critical target areas, such as major cities, industrial areas, plus AEC 
and Army, Navy, and Air Force bases of some kind. 

Thev caleulated 263 weapons fired on target. How many they 
figured would have to be fired to get that many on ne I do not 
know. That gave that weight of megatons of 1,446. I do not know 
what the distribution was. Maybe it averaged all out at 5 megatons 
each, 1 

Captain Lameerr. They varied from 1 to 10, 1, 2, 3, 8, and 10 
megatons in a convenient mix for the total of 263 weapons on 224 
targets. 

Admiral Parker. They actually put in a chart of where they put 
those target areas in the United States. 

Mr. Manion. What did this do to the population? Ts that what 
youexplained to us in the statement ? 

Admiral Parker. That is what that figure was. They showed : 
local fallout oe of this kind, sir, taking weather conditions on 
a certain specific day, October 17, as I recollect. It showed fallout. 

From that they came up with an actual plot. Here was D plus 2 
days. The other was D plus 3 months, as the radiological activity 
decreased. This is at 7 hours. They showed these charts. 

They came up with ‘these casualties, which we just summarized. 
They showed how many people in each area, how many were killed 
the first. d: ay, number fatally injured, number surviving uninjured 1 in 
all the cities. They had 19 million people dying in ‘those cities in 
the first day. They had another 22 million casualties. 

Mr. Manion. In the event of a large atomic exchange, am I to assume 
that, generally speaking, this country would be destroyed ? 
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Admiral Parker. I think there would be tremendous destruction, 
sir. 


Mr. Manon. We will resume the hearing at 2 o'clock. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing. 
Mr. Flood, did you have some questions ? 


DIFFERENCES IN REPORTS 


Mr. Froop. One thing I have difficulty in understanding is, why do 
the ICRP and NCRP differ so persistently and consistently on the 
same set of facts? Why do they reach conclusions on this problem 
which are different? W hy on the same set of facts do they reach 
diametrically opposite conclusions if they are not opposite to this 
spread of degree of difference with reference to the percentage? Why 
is it so marked ? 

Admiral Parker. Could I ask Dr. Feldman to talk a little bit on 
this subject ? 

Mr. Fioop. Anybody who is willing to volunteer. 

Dr. FeipmMan. I would like to say that as in the case of your earlier 
remarks concerning mutation, this is a presumption I am not yet.con- 
vinced of. Is it actually so that these two groups differ markedly ? 


Actually, I think the degree of cooperation is very high. I think they 
come out the same numbers because essentially they are the same 
people. 


Mr. Froop. They have not come out with the same numbers. 

Dr. FetpmMan. These differences are in the newspaper reports per- 
haps, but in their own publications, they do agree. They come out with 
essentially the same numbers and sometimes one group will say 

Mr. Froop. You mean you are withholding information from the 
public? You say that in your own documents, as between your own 
groups, you have one set of figures and then there is another set? 

I will state the question. 

You say to me that there is one set of figures for your own publica- 
tions and your own documents and another for the press? 

Dr. Ferpman. No. 

Mr. Froop. Where is that to fit in? 

Dr. FetpMan. They come out with the same numbers and the press 
interprets these numbers and uses various numbers without defining 
and explaining them, so there is a certain amount of confusion. 

Mr. Froop. What is the fact? 

Dr. Ferpman. The IRCP and the NCRP came out with the same 
recommendations. For example, I have here examples of their pub- 
lications and here is one published by the ICRP and here is one pub- 
lished by our group. They are the same except that this one here has 
left out a little of the discussion. 

Mr. Froop. If there is any public presentation of a different kind, 
regardless of the degree of the difference, in their conclusions and 
numbers, it is the result of misinterpretation by the press? 

Dr. Fripman. By the press; yes, sir. 
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That is a very complicated subject and you cannot blame a reporter 
for getting a little bit confused. Of course, he might also have an 
idea of his own about what the correct version ought to be. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not blaming the reporter for anything but this has 
been going on for a long per iod of time. I have seen this many, many 
times, not only here, but in the European papers, the same stories. 
It is important and it is serious and I think the duty is upon you and 
upon this other outfit to go to some lengths to prevent these misin- 
terpretations from being disseminated. 

Dr. FetpMan. When they issue a report it is printed in a reputable 
scientific journal. This one is an excerpt from a journal of radiology 
and this one is published by the National Bureau of Standards. The 
National Bureau of Standards has a statutory responsibility to do 
this type of thing. There may be a little discussion of these points 
left. out in one as against the other but the numbers are essentially 
the same. 

Mr. Fioop. The fact remains that when these newspaper stories ap- 
pear the public has the impression from the statements in the news- 
paper stories that there are serious differences between these two bodies 
created to do the same thing. That isdangerous. It is just as hazard- 
ous as the radiation they are talking about. 

Dr. Fetpman. I agree. 

Mr. Fioop. That being the case, what affirmative action, if any— 
and if there has been none, why has there not been some on the part 
of your organizations to consider this just as serious as the radiation 
problem ? 

Dr. Fenpman. Well, the answer to that, sir, is very complicated 
but I believe 

Mr. Fioop. It is not complicated. 

Dr. FetpmMan. There will be hearings before the JC AE Radiation 
Subcommittee at the end of next month which will deal with just 
this kind of a problem. What are the standards? How are we to 
approach them’ How reliable are they? What public education is 
required ? 

Admiral Parker. Mr. Holifield is starting hearings on this and he 
has a group, of which Dr. Feldman is one, wor king up toward a set 
of standards to apply. This will take place in May, I think. 





DIFFERENCES AMONG UPPER AIR STRATA 


Mr. Froop. What is the nature and quality of the tropopause as 
distinguished from the atmosphere or the ionosphere? Is it merely a 
figure of speech or is it a physical entity as distinguished from the 
stratosphere? Is it merely a term to define a demarcation line be- 
tween the troposphere or is it a physical entity in itself with the same 
substance and the same elements as the stratosphere ? 

Dr. Sreiron. I would say that it is a physical entity but not that it 
is different air, not that its composition is different, but typical of the 
line of demarcation is a minimum in the temperature that is to be 
brought up. The aircraft flies higher and higher and as you go 
from 4,000 to 30,000 feet, the temperature continuously decreases and 
it gets colder and colder until you get up to 35,000 feet and it gets 
very cold. Typically the relative humidity i is very low there since you 
have frozen out or dropped out. There cannot be much moisture. 
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This temperature usually comes to a minimum. The tropopause 
means the temperature is constant already a little while and the 
thickness of the tropopause may be 5,000 feet. 

Mr. Fioop. Then the tropopause in itself is just as much a strata 
as the stratosphere. 

Dr. SuHevron. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. Except that this is a demarcating strata between the two 
other strata ? 

Dr. Suevron. That is right. Then the temperature, as you go into 
the stratosphere will start to increase again. It is a rather stable 
layer. 

Mr. Fioop. The depth of the tropopause depends on temperatures 
and climate? 

Dr. Suetton. Generally, the line of minimal temperature is the 
highest at the equator and its altitude decreases as you go north or 
south. 

Mr. Fioop. Will season affect its depth ? 

Dr. Suettron. Yes; it goes up and down with the seasons. It isa 
real line. 

Mr. Fioop. I thought so, but I wanted to be sure. 

Dr. Suettron. We do find very little—— 

Mr. Froop. For my purpose it is as much a stratum as any other? 

Dr. Sueuron. That is right. It is pretty stable and there is very 
little transfer of material. 

Mr. Froop. There is no residence in this to any extent as there 
would be- 

Dr. Suevtron. Little, small particles in the stratosphere are not car- 
ried by any conductive currents or mass transfers across to the 
troposphere. 

Dr. FetpmMan. If you have ever seen the air layers above a radiator, 
you have an idea of one of the causes of this stratification. The 
warm air rising and the difference in its density make this apparent 
visually. 

Mr. Froop. I have an idea pretty much as to why the stratum exists 
but I was not sure as to the physical existence of this tropopause. 
That isastratum. It obviously is. 

Dr. Suetton. Yes. 

Did you have a question earlier on the Russians with respect to the 
top of page 7 of the statement, the second paragraph ? 

I was going to help you once before. 





STRATOSPHERIC FALLOUT 


Mr. Fioop. That is it. 

On page 7 the language is: 

* * * Recent measurements indicate that half of the material injected into 
the stratosphere by the U.S.S.R. in 1958 fell out in about 5 months. 

Then you go on to indicate that the drip from the stratosphere can 
be affected by seasonal changes. 

My point was that that condition of fallout in the U.S.S.R. was 
obviously dictated by the climate; by geography, plus climate. 

Dr. Sueiton. They are farther north. 
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Mr. Froop. They are farther north and, therefore, the climate is 
colder. Therefore, that is the reason; is it not? 

Dr. SHetton. Can I just say one other word about it? 

They are injecting from weapons whose clouds rise and get into the 
stratosphere easier because of the tropopause which is low. Secondly, 
we said something about the Arctic, the typical Arctic stratosphere 
is very turbulent. 

Mr. Froop. The troposphere gets narrower as the weather gets 
colder ? 

Dr. Suetton. Right. 

Mr. Froop. The fact remains that the reason for this fallout in 
5 months, as contrasted with twice that anyplace else, is controlled by 
weather conditions where the Russians fire ¢ 

Dr. Suetron. He injects the first where the tropopause is low. His 
cloud is easily able to rise into the stratosphere. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer is yes? 

Dr. Sueiton. This is very ‘turbulent. 

Mr. Froop. The turbulence is in direct ratio to the cold weather 
in those areas but does the turbulence increase ? 

Dr. Suetron. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer is climate. The colder weather dictates the 
turbulence and the narrowness of the troposphere. The colder 
weather from its accelerated height because of those conditions, so 
the answer is yes? 

Dr. Suetron. And it comes out rapidly compared to an equatorial 
shot. Ours goes through a very high tropopause into a rather stable 
situation. 

Mr. Froop. But the tropopause is high and the upper atmosphere is 
stable because of the climatic condition at the equator ? 

Dr. Suevron. Right. You are certainly right. 

Mr. Froop. How does this accelerated fallout in that 5-month 
period narrow the geographic area over which the fallout would take 
place? It goes from the stratosphere through the troposphere and it 
lives for how long in that area ? 

Dr, Suetron. About a month; very, very long. 

Mr. Fioop. Where? 

Dr. Suevron. It would live in this region (indicating). 

Mr. Fioop. About a month ? 

Dr. SuHeuron. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And be pretty stable in the tropopause ? 

Dr. SuHetron. Brought out by rain. 

Mr. Fioop. There would be snow and there would not be any dif- 
ference between rain and snow, would there? 

Dr. Sueiron. No. 

Mr. Froop. Rain or snow accelerate the fallout and there is a high 
incidence of rain and/or snow in that area, so he is in much greater 
danger because of his accelerated fallout because of the short resi- 
dence of his impregnated radiation in those areas. He is in twice as 
great a danger of fallout with a limited area than anybody any 
place ? 

Dr. Sueiton. Not he; the whole Northern Hemisphere. 

Mr. Fioop. That is my next question. 
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If I do not get beyond “he,” what happens? Am [I still in the area 
of upper atmosphere weather ¢ 

Dr. SuHeiron. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. If Iam, Iam in trouble. 

Dr. Sueiron. This fallout that we are discussing that comes from 
this region to this region [indicating] to the ground 

Mr. Fxioop. I am not down in the atmosphere yet. 

Dr. Suetron. This brings it from the stratosphere to the tropo- 
sphere. 

Mr. Fioop. It lives there a month ¢ 

Dr. Sueiron. It is going to be here [indicating] and half of it 
will get from here to here [indicating] in 5 months for his shots. 

Mr. Fioop. The fallout is 5 months ¢ 

Dr. Suerron. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is 4 months? 

Dr. Suevron. About a month in here [indicating]. 

Mr. Frioop. He is about a month in there, and is that troposphere 
affected by the high weather winds as distinguished from the low 
atmosphere winds? If it is, this fellow is going to cause a lot of 
people a lot of trouble. 

Dr. Sueiron. Let me say that all of this that is going from here 
to here [indicating] is not over his country where he fired them in 
these 5 months. This material in the stratosphere has spread fairly 
uniformly in the stratosphere clear around the earth at that latitude. 

Mr. Froop. At that latitude? 

Dr. SHetron. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. So this fellow is contributing material twice as fast as 
we are, or anybody else, to radiation in the northern latitudes? 

Dr. Suerron. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to make that awful clear. 

Dr. Suetron. All of his debris that was essentially—— 

Mr. Fioop. This is not classified information, is it ? 

Dr. SHetton. No: I do not think so. 

The debris that was injected here [indicating] all fell out in the 
northern latitude. 

Mr. Fioop. Then I wish you would issue a statement to the world, 
especially to the inhabitants of all the countries in these northern 
latitudes, that the Russians for the reasons we have just itemized 
are contributing twice as much and twice as fast to radiation in the 
northern latitudes. The fact remains that it is so. 

Dr. Suetton. It is so; it is in this [indicating] curve. 

Mr. Fioop. Do we have any propaganda agency for this? Do not 
refer me to Murray Snyder. JT want something done. 

Dr. Fetpman. Your conclusion is correct in the first few months 
following the detonation. Ultimately however, it all comes down 
and the decay of the so-called long life 

Mr. Foon. Decay is decay ? 

Dr. Fetpman. The decay is not sufficient to make any difference 
in the ultimate effect. 

Mr. Froop. I am not talking about ultimate effect. I am talking 
about X months Y condition of radiation. He will produce it twice 
as fast in these northern latitudes because of geography and climate. 

It is not his fault, but that is the fact. 
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Dr. Suevron. We are really putting a bump in the Northern 
Hemisphere curve. 

Mr. Fioop. Why in the world the right wing press in Paris this 
afternoon does not carry this headline, I do not know. 

Admiral Parker. Both of us put about the same amount above 
this line. Two-thirds of ours, roughly, has come up and contributed 
to this bump and all of his has. 

Mr. Foon. Is that right? I said two to one, but maybe it is not 
quite thath much. Anyv way that differential is of tremendous propa- 
ganda value and important in these latitudes. 

Admiral Parker. Most of ours and the British, the ones they fired 
in Australia, and Christmas Islands, have contributed to this in the 
center. 

Mr. Fioop. Australia is Western Hemispheric and that does not 
affect the latitude particularly for this purpose ? 

Admiral Parker. Australia is south latitude. Those are small 
weapons and they have not contributed too much. 

Mr. Froop. If anybody has real estate he has it there in the middle 
of that and he is lucky because of his population perimeter around 
thatisland. He isvery lucky. 

Admiral Parker. He has fired very small weapons in total yield. 

Mr. Fioop. You see what I was building up to? I am looking for 
a weapon, all kinds of weapons and here is one in my hand that T can- 
not understand why they do not beat him over the head with. 

Admiral Parker. I think that was included in the hearing but we 
are looking for something specific. 


NICARAGUAN CANAL 


Mr. Froop. I want to dig a canal across the neck at Nicaragua, the 
old plan, the original one. I want to put across Nicaragua the orig- 
inal plan, which, by the way, was approved by an act of Congress be- 
fore the Panama plan was approved. 

Nicaragua is the line. That was approved by an act of Congress 
on a hundred-and-some vote majority long before the Panama line 
was conceived. 

I want to dig that canal, sea level with nuclear devices. I know 
that I will have no trouble when I am ready to do it, but I am con- 
cerned about radiation hazards to the population in adjacent and con- 
tiguous areas. 

“What is my problem ? 

Admiral Parker. The problem is that you have to find some method 
of doing the digging, throwing up the earth in the digging of this 
hole and moving these masses of earth without getting any amount of 
radiation. 

Mr. Fioop. You have stated the question. 

Admiral Parker. Right. The Atomic Energy Commission has 
been working on this in their PLOUGHSH ARE program, and this 
is one of the problems they are trying to find out how to do. They 
have made studies with the Army Engineers on how to dig such a 
canal, whether exactly in this location or not, I am not sure, but they 
are conducting theoretical work and, at the moment, they are doing 
high explosive work out in the Nevada test site with this thought in 
mind. How do you dothis? 
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What ideas they have, they are trying out with high explosives at 
the moment. 
VALIDITY OF RUSSIAN CLAIMS 


Mr. Fioop. What evidence do you have that there is any truth to 
the Russian claim that over a period of 4 to 5 years they have so done 
on dams, artificial lakes, canals, and so on ? 

Admiral Parker. Without fallout! 

Mr. Fioop. Not without fallout. I do not know about the fallout. 

Admiral Parker. If you use small weapons 

Mr, Fioop, They have used nuclear devices for tremendous exaca- 
vation of artificial lakes, canals, and so on. 

Admiral Parker. I do not have any specific information on that. 
It is perfectly possible out in their Siberian unpopulated areas they 
could use weapons of a fairly good size to do this. 

Mr. Fioop. You would not say they have not done this? 

Admiral Parxer. I would not. If they have reason to do it, I 


would say they would be able to do it. 





LIMITED WAR 


Mr. Foon. I am interested in limited war, whatever that is, and I 
am more interested in it than I am in this nuclear war business be- 
cause I belong to that rapidly increasing group which I belonged to 
from the beginning years ago which felt you would reach this impasse 
you talk about sooner or later. 

In the meantime you can say that I am going to be fighting wars 
with these characters and a lot of people are going to be hurt all over 
the world but I am interested in using nuclear devices preferably of 
tactical field size to set up a cordon sanitaire from point A to point B 
to point C to point D for a tactical purpose and guarantee it with a 
cal belt. How soon am I going to be able to do that ? 

Admiral Parker. We would be able to do that anytime. 

You are thinking now of just setting up a level of radiation that 
is so high that the people would not want to move through it / 

Mr. Froop. It is a tactical field operation to serve notice on the 
enemy or civilian population that I am going to guarantee for us in 
this area and to quarantinne this geographic area with radiation as 
of such and such a time. 

Admiral Parker. You could do that any time with the weapons 
we have now. 

Mr. Fxioop. I can control the spread of it within my geographic 
area ¢ 

Admiral Parker. We would have to pick weapons, plan it out, pick 
weapons of a certain size and taking into account the meteorological 
conditions and try to to do it under conditions that give you the least 
spread in width. Youare trying to get a belt. 

Mr. Froop. You know what I can do in psychological warfare to 
panic population, to control an area within a limited tactical oper- 
ation. 

Admiral Parker. Off the record, please. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr, Fioop. It is a box barrage of radiation ? 

Admiral Parker. Right. 

We can do it. It is a case of planning it and I would not know 
how successful, whether we would be able to keep within any partic- 
ular width but if you want to keep it to a narrow belt, you have to 
have a large number of small weapons. 

Mr. Froop. I would not have anything smaller than 20 miles in 
mind, 

Admiral Parker. Then I think you could do it without any 
trouble. 

Dr. Suevron. There are other applications. It may turn out that 
we have done a few of these exercises like across the north part of 
Korea, or across Indochina. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a strategic operation, I am talking of a tactical 
operation. On a pentomic front of 20 square miles out of 200, or 
something like that. 

Admiral Parker. If you gave yourself some width, you would be 
able to do it with the weapons we have. 


CIVIL DEFENSE SHELTER 


Mr. Fioop. There is considerable doubt that for the immediate 
future with the NIKE-ZEUS that I have a bullet to shoot down 
that bullet. Why does not the Department of Defense say to the 
President, why does not the Department of Defense say to this com- 
mittee, that they believe that the United States should engage in a 
civil defense shelter operation at once, as a part of the mission of the 
Department of Defense? What is the mission of the Department of 
Defense? The security of the Nation under enemy attack. Ob- 
viously, shelters are as much a part of the mission of the Department 
of Defense as an ICBM. From what you said this morning, there is 
no intelligent doubt about it, and, that being so, why would not your 
shop, in discussions with policy people, say, “The civilian defense 
shelter program must be implemented and executed.” 

Admiral Parker. My answer is this, sir, the decisions on this mat- 
ter, and even the considerations have not been in my area at all. We 
provide information upon which the other people make the decisions. 
I do not know why it has been worked out the way it has, but from 
reading the newspapers and so forth, I understand the position is that 
it is a State problem. 

Mr. Fioop. State problem ? 

Admiral Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean? 

Admiral Parker. The States were to handle this. I believe that 
in the State of New York, Mr. Rockefeller has been proceeding on 
such a program ; I understand, with the backing of the administration. 
This is all I really know about it. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, that leaves me cold. 

Admiral Parker. I understand it does. 

Mr. Fioop. It could not leave me colder. 

Dr. Suevron. It will leave everybody on it in the cold some day. 

Mr. Fioop. Literally and figuratively. 

As we approach the end of these hearings it is plain to me that 
there is a burden upon the Department of Defense to declare this so 
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the administration can execute that part of the defense system, part 
of the defense mission, part of the maintenance of security of this 
Nation and survivability under attack which is part of the defense 
element. Survivability is part of the defense equation. 

If retaliation is our weapon and philosophy, then civil defense 
structure and shelter is as much a part of the mission for the Depart- 
ment of Defense as is the weapon systems of which they speak. I am 
forced to that conclusion. 


DECONTAMINATION 


Is decontamination a part of your job? 

Admiral Parker. The services do most of the decontamination 
work, although we keep track of it for them or with them and are 
knowledgeable about it. 

Mr. Froon. It is not your primary mission ? 

Admiral Parker. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You say Mr. Holifield’s committee are going to have 
hearing on radiation standards ? 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. That is the subject they are going to 
hold hearings on. 

Mr. Froop. I was going to ask that but Iam glad to hear they are 
doing that. That is good for a change. I was going to ask about 
that. 

HUMAN VOLUNTEERS IN RADIATION TESTS 


Have you used human volunteers on radiation tests? 
Admiral Parker. I think the answer to that 1s 
Mr. Fioop. Has anybody ? 

Admiral Parker. No; none of our people have done work on human 
volunteers at any kind of level or radiation that is dangerous; no, sir. 
We have information on accidents, though. 

Mr. Fioop. No: I do not mean that. You know what we have done 
in the field of medicine and in all fields of CBR, bacteriological war- 
fare, vaccination down through the centuries. We have used human 
guinea pigs and now we are up against the fantastic problem of 

radiation. 

Have you used, or has anybody used, human guinea pigs for these 
purposes ? 

Admiral Parker. Whenever radiation is used in the treatment 
Captain O’Donocuur. There is work that is being done by radiol- 
ogy departments, and some of it we are supporting, in which rather 
high doses of radiation are given from the standpoint of treatment. 
By studying them carefully we find certain things out about radiation. 
They are human volunteers in a sense but they are not healthy people 

volunteering. 

Mr. Froop. There is no actual volunteer program such as where you 
go to convicts in a State penitentiary and say, “Will you submit to 
smallpox vaccination” and so on and so on? 

Captain O’Donocuve. There is none of that kind of thing so far as 
our shop is concerned. 

Admiral Parker. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You know of nobody doing this, or none by anybody 
else ? 
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Admiral Parker. I do not know of anybody. 
Dr. Suevron. The only ones are medical cases we know of. 
Admiral Parker. We are pretty sure there are none. 


FALLOUT ISSUES 


Mr. FLoop. Will you state for us five of the issues on fallout on which 
most experts agree and five of the chief issues on fallout in which most 
of the experts do not agree, using the same classification of experts? 

Admiral Parker. Could I have my people do this? It will take us 
a moment to write it all out so we will be sure we have a good job. 

Mr. Froop. You see what | am concerned about, the agreement and 
disagreement for the man on the street. I do not mean that we are 
not as confused at this table as he is, and L.am sure we are, but there. is 
such blatant confusion and admitted as such, where you say that there 
is much agreement among most of the recognized experts in certain 
things, and then you say there is much disagreement among thi 
same category of experts in other things. 

1 would like the record to show among what five important thing: 
do most accepted experts agree and what are the five important issues 
on which the same experts do not agree. 

Admiral Parker. Right, sir. We would like to do a good job and 
we would like to have the record carry a factual account. I will have 
my people write it out. 

Mr. Fioop. Put that in the record. 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 


There is reasonable agreement among workers in the field on the following 
aspects of fallout: 

1. A surface burst large yield weapon can produce fallout in sufficient amounts 
to give lethal doses many miles away from the site of burst. The same weapon 
burst several thousand feet in the air could kill many people from blast, heat 
und prompt radiation but would not produce the lethal fallout. 

2. The activity of the radioactive bomb products diminishes tenfold for every 
sevenfold increase in time after 1 minute. 

3. The major portion of worldwide fallout from weapons tests to date follows 
a stratospheric path and deposits on the ground unevenly. The north temperate 
latitudes have received about 21%4 times as much as the world average. 

4. Proper shielding can reduce radiation doses from local fallout by several! 
orders of magnitude and can prevent casualties from occurring in an otherwise 
lethal fallout field. 

5. The whole body dose from the ever-present background will be increased 
less than 2 percent in the north temperate regions during the period 1952-82 as 
a result of testing to date. The average dose of equilibrium bone from:Sr”iwhen 
it reaches its worldwide peak will be less than 10 pecent of natural background 

The five following questions will generate divergent answers from variour 
Sources : 

1. Is the natural background radiation harmful to man and can an increuse 
of a few percent be tolerated ? 

2. Are genetic and somatic effects due to radiation directly proportiona: t 
dose or are there some threshold effects? 

3. Are the recommendations of the NCRPM and ICRP realistic criteria to 
use when considering weapons testing? 

4. Should the Federal Government build fallout shelters for any major seg 
ment of the population of the United States? Should anyone? 

5. Has weapons testing to date doomed many thousands of people te death, 
some yet unborn? 
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EFFECT OF OPERATIONS ON WEATHER 


Mr. Fioop. My time is up and we have a time schedule to follow. 
There is another show going later on and I am sorry I do not have 
the time to discuss it at some length with you, if there is any discus- 
sion, to what extent the troposphe: re is affected by any of these opera- 
tions anyplace with reference to this warm, humid weather condition. 

You have it affected by the temperature of the earth’s surface and 
you create clouds and you give birth to rain, and so on. You create 
weather and that is where weather is born and created, as far as we 
are concerned on the earth. 

If all of those things are true, and the troposphere being where it 
is in relation to the atmosphere and the stratosphere, all of these 
things we are talking about going on every place, to what degree is 
this turbulence affected? To what degree is rain affected? To what 
degree are clouds affected? What happens? 

Admiral Parker. By large nuclear detonations? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Admiral Parker. Suppose we get Dr. Machta to write a little thing 
on this and send it in with the record. 

Mr. Fioop. The average man on the street does not know. If my 
grandmother were alive, ‘she would insist that that is so, and most of 
the people insist that it isso. Idonot know. 

Admiral Parker. Most of the information we have is the other way, 
but I would like Dr. Machta to prepare a paper on this. 

Mr. Fioop. What the people do not understand is this and if they 
knew what you and I are talking about now, and if this is the area 
where weather is born, and if the troposphere is where it is, and if all 
of these things go in and out of there like Greyhound buses, what hap- 
pens? You try rand convince e somebody that it does not. 

Admiral Parker. We will ask Dr. Machta to produce something on 
that. 

Mr. Fioop. Thank you. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The question: “Has the testing of nuclear devices modified the weather or 
climate?’ has been studied in many countries. It is one area in which most of 
the experts on both sides of the Iron Curtain agree: there is no effect outside of 
the immediate area of the proving grounds. The possibilities of seeding to pro- 
duce rain, reflecting solar radiation by a dust blanket, alteration of electrical 
properties of the air by the increased ionization, and other less likely effects have 
been extensively studied. While there are still many reputable scientists who re- 
serve judgment on some items, the evidence from considerations of the physical 
processes, magnitude of atmospheric phenomena as well as a review of the 
weather before and after the atomic era makes a weather change due to tests 


improbable. It must be noted that test operations different from those of the 
past (for example, over different soils) might conceivably cause weather changes. 


PLOUGHSHARE PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. Let me ask you, what is the fallout problem associated 
with the use of nuclear devices to dig canals or other similar projects? 

Admiral Parker. The PLOUGHSHARE program of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, peaceful uses of atomic explosions, is a hole dig- 
ging or earthmoving program. That seems to be the place it is very 
valuable. Their plan basically is to use the weapons so that if they 
are going to dig a hole that breaks through to the surface they would 
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use the weapon that has the least amount of fission product. In all 
of these, there is some fission from the trigger and there is a great 
deal, probably, of earth which is made radioactive by free neutrons. 
So, if you break through to the surface and throw this material up 
you are going to have a fallout problem of some kind. 

To move lar ge quantities of earth, such as to dig a canal, you have 
to use a large ‘humber of we apons probably spres ad out in 2 line of 
some sort. There is a fallout problem associated with it and the job 
is how to keep this down. Of course, if they had a pure fusion 
weapon, which they do not have, this would be a lesser amount and it 
would then be only a question of free neutrons. They have several 
ideas on this subject which are being fooled around with and I, myself, 
do not have that information, even of the ideas they are trying now. 
I have just heard that they have been working on that. 

Mr. Stxes. Under what conditions would there be radiation in con- 
nection with underground nuclear tests? 

Admiral Parker. V ery little radiation. Of course, there would be 
a gr “ deal of radiation, just a normal amount, all confined within 
the area of the explosion underground provided that there was no 
ve a to the surface. If they vent, some of the radioactivity would 
break out, which did occur in several of the small shots in 
HARDTACK. 

In general, in certain kinds of material, this radioactivity actually 
seals itself in in a sort of a glassy ball, which is a good description of 
it, down there. There have been a number of studies by the Atomic 
Energy Commission in connection with underground shots and in 
connection with the possibility of some of this radioactivity not being 
sealed and getting down to the water tables. 

Generally, I think it would be rather dependent on where you get it. 
If you were firing right in a water table, unless you got completely 
sealed, you would. get radioactivity in the water tables; in the areas 
for which they have been planning shots it is my understanding that 
they feel they would not get this effect. 


PREVENTATIVE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Have you, or have any of your fellow witnesses, pre- 
pared yourselves to tell us about preventative steps against radiation ? 
I am speaking of the use of medicines or ointments to lessen vulner- 
ability to radiation. 

Admiral Parker. There has been some work on this and I would 
like to ask Captain O’Donoghue, the medical officer, to talk about that 
a — bit. 

Captain O’Donocuvur. There has been work of various kinds with 
drugs for a number of years. They will protect against lethal doses, 
approximately 2 or 21% times—the lethal dose without drugs, that is. 

The difficulty essentially with all of the drugs that have been tried 
is that they are quite toxic themselves and when you use them in 
amounts that are protective, they are very toxic. 

There are a couple of large programs going on in this country and 
one is funded by the Air Force and the other is funded by the Army. 

Mr. Srxes. If the medicine does not kill, radiation will; is that it? 

Captain O’DonoGuvur. That is about it. 
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Mir. Srkes. Do you see promise in this field / 
‘aptain O’Donocuvur. The people that are supporting it feel that 
herve is. They feel that there are a couple of things that they can do. 
They feel that by using two drugs, either one of which would be toxic 
h an amount sufficient to protect, you can use half of both of them 
tnd get protective effects, 

They are screening large numbers of compounds trying to produce 
irugs that have as much protective effect and less toxic effect. 

[ do not think they have really gotten it. Maybe something prom- 

smg but certainly no results as yet. 

Dr. FetpMan. We ought to add that the Russians are active in this 
misiness. At the present time, judging by what we get out in open 
literature, they do not have any original ideas over and above our 
1wn. What does not get into the literature we are not aware of. 

Admiral Parker. Other countries are ¢ doing it, too. 

Captain O’Donoenve. All countries have been working on things 
of ths sort. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

it has been very useful to have you with us. 

Admiral Parker. Thank you, sir. 


WepNEspAY, Marcu 23, 1960. 
REPORT ON CONSULTANTS 
WITNESSES 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


GUS LEE, DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS AND UTILIZA- 
TION, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(MCP. & RB.) 

SENNETH LANGLOTZ, OFFICE OF MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS AND 
UTILIZATION 

CHARLES BREWER, ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES DIVISION, OFFICE 
9F THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

SAMUEL E. CLEMENTS, DIRECTOR OF PLANNING, OFFICE OF THE 
DIRECTOR OF DEFENSE RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


EDWARD COX, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF (LOGIS- 
TICS) 
ARTHUR USCHER, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
EDMUND D. DWYER, NAVY MANAGEMENT OFFICE 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


,AMES GOODE, DEPUTY FOR MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND OR- 
JANIZATION, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we are pleased to have you before us. 
have before me a report to the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. 
[fouse of Representatives, a report on the use of consultants in the 
Department of Defense. 
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[ also have a memorandum dated February 2, 1960, for the chair- 
man regarding the use of consultants in the Department of Defense. 

As I understand it, you have had this memorandum prepared for 
the chairman. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marton. You were requested to make a study of this? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manion. As you know, the committee had its investigative staff 
undertake a review last fall of the use of consultants in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. In their report is contained a great deal of back- 
cround material for the use of the committee. I would like to ask 
a few questions as to the use of individual consultants and then we 
will go into the matter of public advisory boards and committees, a 
corollary report by the investigators which the committee provided 
you in anticipation of this session. 

In the employment of individual consultants, there are many areas 
of lack of uniformity as between services and an evidence of lack of 
Department of Defense controls. 

For example, there is no uniformity in timekeeping procedures. 

In most cases the payrolls are prepared on the basis of the per- 
sonal integrity of the individual in his statement of time worked. 

Again, the services are not in agreement as to the payment of a 
day’s rate fora day in which only travel is performed. 

Further, some consultants seem to be employed for functions which 
are usually and regularly performed by direct-hire civilian employees. 

I will read a few specific cases into the record as examples which 
you need not respond to at this time. 

(a) The Army Chief of Staff employs a consultant at $50 a day as a film 
production specialist to recommend production procedures, program planning, 
and policies to the Chief, Research and Development. 

(b) A consultant was employed by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Pub- 
lie Affairs) at $42 per day to advise on policies relating to Department of Defense 
news coverage. 

(c) The Army Signal Research and Development Laboratory employs a con- 
sultant at $50 a day as an adviser and writer of important presentations to be 
given before high levels of the Army and Department of Defense by the com- 
manding general or department executives. 

(d) The Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, employed a civil service an- 
nuitant at $50 a day to advise concerning production processes and surveillance 
programs on all aspects of safety. 

(e) Headquarters, U.S. Air Force, hired a self-employed portrait artist, the 
wife of an Air Force officer, at $50 a day to do two portraits for the Air Force 
Academy collection. 

(f) The Air Force Academy employed two “experts” to explain the latest 
merchandising procedures, philosophy of merchandising, and efficient sales 
aud operation of the cadet sales store. 

(7) Headquarters, Air Materiel Command employed a retired chief supply 
officer as a consultant at $40 per day to counsel civilian employees concerning 
retirement plans and to prepare employees psychologically for retirement. 

Some of these cases indicate that consultants are hired for projects 
of questionable value, or duplicate services that can be performed by 
regular employees. What steps is the Department taking to control 
the use of individually employed experts and consultants? 
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DEFENSE POLICIES 


Mr. Ler. Defense policies on use of individual consultants have to 
follow standards set by the Civil Service Commission. The purpose 
of these policies is to make available specialized services which could 
not be obtained through regular Classification Act positions. 

The Defense directive on this subject provides that consultants shall 
be used sparingly. The services of individual consultants must be 
temporary or they must be intermittent. The compensation is as 
authorized by statute in accordance with the Classification Act and 
cannot exceed a maximum of $56.56 a day, generally speaking. 

To qualify, an individual must have demonstrated by his experience, 
training, or other evidence, his mastery of the field. Records have to 
be kept in sufficient detail to permit audit by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

I may say that what was furnished us was the transmittal memo- 
randum to the report, the chairman’s memorandum that you men- 
tioned. The report has not been furnished, and these matters on time- 
keeping uniformity or the rate of a day’s pay in which only travel 
was performed were not mentioned in the material which we received, 
and we would have to go into that. Perhaps there is a problem there. 

With respect to the question you raised as to whether this work 
could be done by governmental employees, I think there are many 
cases where the work is similar to that being done by Government 
employees. Of course, there are many cases where the man is a spe- 
cialized or unique expert. But I think I can illustrate why we con- 
sider this a supplementary resource in this way. 

This example is close to my own experience which is why I men- 
tion it. For example, one of the military departments had a consult- 
ing contract to do a thorough study of all the reasons why men reen- 
list. That is a subject that could be done by Government employees. 
We work on related matters in my own office on that. But to get that 
job done in my own office would have meant taking a man who has 
tnat and 12 other assignments off of all of his other assignments in 
order to get this job done. 

Sometimes, interest in speed of getting a job out is the reason for 
hiring a consultant where you might, if you had your employees do 
nothing else, do it with your own staff. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any further comment in regard to ques- 
tions which were raised ? 

Mr. Lez. No,sir. AsI say, the matters on timekeeping and the pay 
when in travel status were not raised in the material we have and we 
will look into that. Perhaps there might be need for more uniformity 
there. 

Mr. Manon. You do not know offhand about it at this time? 

Mr. Ler. Not those specific points. There is no defense require- 
ment of uniformity on timekeeping for these consultants. It would 
be up to the individual service policies as to timekeeping. Whether 
or not there needs to be a uniform requirement, I am not prepared to 
testify at this time because I have not seen the observations in the 
report on that. 

I would believe that the differences between the services must be 
minor in that respect, but I would like to make my remarks subject 
to seeing the full report. 
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Mr. Manon. You may extend your responses for the record at this 
point or at some other point. 

Mr. Ler. Nor have we seen any of the individual cases mentioned 
in the statement. You did mention that we did not have to testify on 
them at this time. 

(Individual cases mentioned are currently under review. Depart- 
ment of Defense comments on Chairman Mahon’s statement concern- 
ing DOD controls, timekeeping procedures, and a day’s pay for travel, 
are as follows:) 


STATEMENT FOR INCLUSION IN THE APPROPRIATIONS HEARING REcORD 


Standards for the employment and use of experts and consultants in the De- 
partment of Defense have been established in DOD Directive 1442.4 and in the 
agreement entered into July 22, 1959, between the Civil Service Commission and 
the Department of Defense, copies attached. These standards specify when 
consultants and experts may be used, the type and duration of employment 
authorized, the compensation to be paid, and other general requirements. Con- 
trols are exercised through mandatory requirements as to the records to be kept 
by the appointing office on all expert and consultant appointments and personal 
service contracts and through periodic inspection by representatives of the Civil 
Service Commission and inspection teams of the employing military departments. 

The details of payroll and timekeeping procedures are not specified in the 
Department of Defense directive and the agreement with the Commission. 
However, the regulations governing timekeeping for experts and consultants are 
the same as timekeeping for other employees. 

It is presumed, therefore, that the differences in timekeeping procedures re- 
ferred to must be differences as to the details of local procedures. A consultant’s 
timesheet is certified by a Government official; the consultant cannot simply 
certify his own time. When the work is not performed on the premises where 
the department chief is located, some reliance naturally must be placed upon the 
statements of the individual, but the final official time report is required to be 
countersigned by a Government official responsible for the consultant’s work. 

With regard to the payment of the expert or consultant while in a travel status, 
it is the general practice to pay the consultant for the day in which the travel 
was performed, just as is the case with other employees. This appears logical 
since the consultant cannot be engaged in other gainful employment while 
performing travel on Government business. It is understood that some bureaus 
of the Navy have followed a procedure of not paying compensation during a day 
in which the consultant does not actually perform work other than official travel 
from his place of residence to the Government location at which the work is to be 
performed. While it is not often that a consultant or expert will spend the 
entire day in travel without performing any work, this Office will investigate the 
desirability of unifying payment procedures in this situation. 


{Approved July 22, 1959] 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AND THE CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


In accordance with Chapter A7, Federal Personnel Manual, this agreement 
entered into between the Department of Defense and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion prescribes the standards and criteria for the employment, with or without 
compensation, of experts and consultants without the prior approval of the Civil 
Service Commission but subject to postaudit by that agency. 

1. Legal Authorities. Employment of experts and consultants under the terms 
of this agreement will be made under the authority of : 

a. Section 15, Act of 2 August 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), as implemented by the 
current Department of Defense Appropriation Act and by Sec. 530, P.L. 665, 
83rd Congress (Mutual Security Act). 

b. Section 6, Act of 3 July 1930, as amended by Section 105 of the River 
Semone Act of 17 May 1950 (33 U.S.C. 569a), and Schedule A, Section 

101(a). 

ce. Washington Aqueduct, District of Columbia Appropriation Act of 1959 

(P.L. 85-594, approved 8-6-58). 
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d. Section 173 of Title X, U.S. Code, which is an exception from the Classifi- 
cation Act and will be cited in addition to 5 U.S.C. 55a in appropriate cases. 

2. Classes of Experts and Consultants. The employment of experts and con- 
Sultants is a means of availing the Department of Defense of services which 
otherwise could not be obtained through reassignment or detail of current 
personnel or through other normal civil service appointment practices and 
where the duties would not ordinarily be performed in positions subject to the 
Classification Act of 1949. Experts and consultants will not be retained as such 
if the required duties become of a permanent nature and can be estabilshed 
as regular civil service positions. 

a. Consultants will render advisory services such as consulting with manage- 
ment officials relative to broad program aspects and projects essential to opera- 
tional activities, providing professional or technical advice in specialized fields 
of knowledge, recommending solutions for problems of a highly technical or ad- 
ministrative nature, or assisting operating officials in devising new and special- 
ized methods or techniques of operations. As their function is to advise rather 
than to execute, consultants will be assigned to operational activities only in 
rare and unusual cases when the information needed by the consultant in order 
to formulate his advice or recommendations cannot be otherwise obtained. 

b. Experts normally will perform duties such as analyzing and providing 
solutions of operating problems of a technical or administrative nature, providing 
technical assistance in accomplishing highly complex projects and as specialists 
in a technical field of knowledge, making recommendations in respect to opera- 
tional decisions. 

c. Following are examples of specific assignments: 

(1) Medical. Professional consultants are utilized by the staffs of the 
Offices of the Surgeon General, various boards and commissions, and medical 
installations to provide the highest possible level of skill, advice and assist- 
ance in the fields of medicine, surgery, epidemiology, psychiatry, and the 
other closely allied medical science fields and to participate in, and evaluate 
training programs in these speciality fields. A specific example of boards 
on which medical consultants serve is the Civilian Health and Medical 
Advisory Council, comprised of national medical authorities, who advise 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical) on such health 
and medical matters as he deems necessary. 

(2) Military Manpower. Consultant to the Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense for Special Operations advises on proposals for possible utilization 
of foreign military manpower in cold war situations. This includes advice 
on arrangements for sponsorship, fiscal and other support arrangements, 
through which foreign manpower would be trained, held in readiness and 
made available in given situations. (Consultant has extensive experience 
in the handling of paramilitary and guerrilla forces and in the planning, 
supervision and actual personal command of operational logistical and 
public relations aspects of such activities. ) 

(3) Petroleum Geologist. Prepares technical reports on causes of ground, 
sinking at the Naval installations on Terminal Islands; and serves as tech- 
nical expert and witness in connection with causes of and remedies for 
subsidence at Naval installations on Terminal Island in any litigation which 
might be instituted by the Government regarding this problem. 

(4) Aerodynamics. (a) Serves as technical expert on foundational re 
search proposals in the area of general flow studies such as boundary layer 
transition studies and hypersonic turbulent boundary layer studies. Directs 
a foundational research program in aerodynamics, and correlates progress 
reports and other technical reports resulting from studies on the programs 
responsible for solving problems in aeronautical research, principally in the 
aerodynamics of guided missiles and other weapons systems. 

(b) An outstanding consultant advises the Air Force Research and De- 
velopment Command on the practical application of recent scientific findings 
to unprecedented problems of design criteria (structural) resulting from 
developments in air and space technology. Obtaining such counsel assures 
the Air Force of timely and significant guidance on these developments. 

(5) Technical Russian. Serves as technical expert in the review and 
translation of highly technical Russian documents on research and develop- 
ment in the field of structural mechanics and as consultant to technical 
staff at the David Taylor Model Basin. 
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(6) Audit and Accounting. A partner of a major accounting firm serves 
as an advisor to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) and the 
Director, Office of Accounting, Finance and Audit Policy, on the effective- 
ness of the contract audit functions of the three military departments 
Based on a review of procedures and operations at selected locations of the 
audit agencies, he will furnish the Assistant Secretary an appraisal and 
report of his conclusions. A business engineer has advised the Dugway 
Proving Ground on procedures used in industry in the collection of daily 
labor and production costs. 

(7) Construction. The Corps of Engineers utilizes consultants in the 
design and performance of earth pressure tests, designing of testing equiy- 
ment, and interpretation of test results in connection with experimenta) 
tunnel construction on dam and reservoir projects. Consultants are als« 
used in connection with investigations, reports, tests, design, and inspection 
of dam sites and in rendering technical advice to Division and District 
Engineers concerned with construction of dams. They furnish advice and 
assistance on agricultural values, including flood losses and flood control 
benefits on agricultural lands affected by Corps of Engineers construction 
On occasion, consultants are employed to furnish expert engineering con- 
sultant services in connection with the preparation of Government defense 
in court cases and also to act as expert witnesses in hearings. 

(8) Ballistics. The Head, Department of Electrical Engineering, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, assists the Ballistics Research Laboratories 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, on problems of fire control, servomechanisms, 
remote control systems, operations analysis, and calculating devices. 

(9) Production. The Chief of Staff, United States Army, has secured the 
advice and counsel of members of a team of highly specialized engineering 
consultants in connection with efforts to expand European ammunition pro 
duction capacity. The team visited NATO countries and evaluated detailed 
engineering, proposed process design, and cost estimate studies prepared by 
the participating NATO countries. 

3. Nature of Employment and Compensation. 

a. Type and Duration of Employment. Experts and consultants will be em- 
ployed on a temporary (full time or part time) or intermittent basis as these 
terms are defined in the Federal Personnel Manual, A7-13. The services of 
experts and consultants will be obtained by excepted appointments or by con- 
tract, limited in duration to the period in which the need for their services cap 
be anticipated but not to extend beyond a one-year period. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of FPM A7-13 the temporary or intermittent employment of indi- 
viduals under the authority of 5 U.S.C. 55a and the DOD Appropriation Act 
Inay be renewed annually in accordance with the provisions of that Act. 

b. Compensation to be Paid. Determination of the specific per diem rate t« 
be paid experts and consultants, including decision to pay no compensation, will 
be made on an individual case basis. The rate for experts and consultants 
employed under the authorities cited in paragraph 1 above will not exceed the 
amount authorized by the statute under which the individual’s services are 
obtained. The rate of compensation will be determined on an individual basis 
taking into consideration the relative importance of the duties to be performed 
the stature of the individual in his specialized field, and other factors such as 
comparable pay for positions under the Classification Act or other Federal pay 
systems, rates paid by private employers, and rates of compensation paid other 
consultants and experts employed previously on similar work. Normally, com- 
pensation will be at the per diem equivalent of salaries in the GS—-13—GS-15 
range. The maximum rates of compensation currently authorized by the statutes 
listed in par. 1 above are: 5 U.S.C. 55a ($50) ; Sec. 530, P.L. 665 ($75) ; 33 U.S.C 
569a ($100); P.L. 85-594 ($100); Sec. 173 of Title X, U.S.C. ($50). 

4. Qualification Standards and Controls. 

a. Qualification Standards. To qualify for employment as an expert or a 
consultant, an individual must have demonstrated by his experience, training 
or other evidence of his mastery of his field, such as writings, inventions, or 
professional recognition that (1) he has specialized knowledge and skills needed 
by the Department of Defense not ordinarily obtainable through normal re 
cruitment channels and (2) his qualifications exceed those prescribed for eom- 
parable work in the competitive service, or he is otherwise eminently qualified 
for the specific position. 
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b. Controls. To assure that the employment of experts and consultants will 
be in accord with this agreement, the following controls will be observed: 

(1) The records prescribed in 5 below will be available for inspection 
by representatives of the Commission and inspection teams of the employing 
military department. 

(2) Each military department and the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
will provide for the maintenance of information concerning each consultant 
and expert employed. This information will include the name of the 
individual, designation as expert or consultant, compensation (if any), 
authority under which employed, number of days’ service rendered during 
the term of appointment, a general statement of the type of project upon 
which engaged, and a brief résumé of the duties performed. Each military 
department and the Office, Secretary of Defense, will provide for periodic 
review at least semiannually, of this information for conformance with this 
agreement and will take any corrective action found necessary. This 
information will be maintained in such form as to be available to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel and Reserve) upon 
request. 

5. Records and Reports. The employment of experts and consultants will 
be reported in accordance with requirements of Chapter R-1, Federal Personnel 
Manual. To facilitate post audit by the Commission’s inspection staff of actions 
taken under this agreement, the following records will be maintained. 

a. Persons Appointed. An official personnel folder containing the documents 
listed below, will be established for each expert or consultant appointed under 
the terms of this agreement. In addition, a record of the time actually worked 
will be maintained in the payroll or civilian personnel office. 

(1) Standard Form 50. This will include the name of the individual, 
the designation as consultant or expert, the authority under which appointed, 
the rate of compensation or entry to indicate that service is without com- 
pensation, the type and duration of appointment, and the date of appoint- 
ment. The same items will be shown on a Standard Form 50 extending an 
appointment. 

(2) Statement of Qualifications. This may be a completed Standard Form 
60 or 57 or it may be an informal résumé of the individual’s experience and 
training. In any event, the content of the statement will be sufficient to 
permit a determination that the individual meets the standards established 
in 4a above. 

(3) A description of the services to be rendered in sufficient detail to 
show whether the job is actually one requiring the services of an expert 
or consultant. 

(4) If the appointment under 5 U.S.C. 55a and the DOD Appropriation 
Act has been extended beyond the maximum period of service, a copy of 
the request for prior approval of the extension, including an explanation 
of the need for the extension, and the document granting the approval will 
be included. 

(5) The folder will contain such other records as are normally required 
for appointment. 

b. Persons Employed by Contract. The following records will be maintained 
for persons whose services are procured by contract under the terms of this 
agreement. In addition a record of the time actually worked and of the work 
performed will be maintained in the civilian personnel office or in the office re- 
sponsible for payments under the contract. These records will be made avail- 
able to representatives of the Civil Service Commission upon request. 

(1) Standard Form 50. This will be prepared in triplicate (Army and 
Navy) or quintuplicate (Air Force and OSD), bearing the information re- 
quired by 5a (1) above. One copy will be filed in the appointment section 
of the chronological journal tile: one copy will be filed in the official per- 
sonnel folder; and the third copy will be transmitted to the Civil Service 
Commission in the same manner as are other notifications of personnel 
action. 

(2) Official Personnel Folder. An official personnel folder will be estab- 
lished for each individual whose services are procured by contract. It will 
contain the documents listed below. 

(a) Contract. A copy of the contract with the individual or an ap- 
propriate excerpt from the contract will be maintained in the folder. 
The contract or excerpt will contain a description of the services to 
be rendered, the period of time in which they will be rendered, and 
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the amount to be paid or, if the services are to be furnished without 
compensation, a statement to that effect. 

(ob) Statement of Qualifications. Included in the folder will be a 
statement of the individual’s qualifications sufficient to permit a deter- 
mination that the individual meets the standards established in 4a, 
above. 

(c) A copy of the Standard Form 50 prepared in accordance with 
(1) above. 

(d) If the contract has been modified, amended, supplemented, or 
extended, a copy of the document affecting the action or an appropriate 
excerpt, and a statement of the reasons and authority for so doing, will 
be included. 

6. Doubtful Cases. Where there is doubt that a proposed appointment or con- 
tract is proper, either under the terms of this agreement or under the authority 
cited in 1 above, all information pertinent to the case will be forwarded by the 
Department concerned to the Civil Service Commission for determination, 

(Signed) Leon L. WHEELEss, 
Staff Director, 
Civilian Personnel Policy Division, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (MP&R). 
(Signed) WARREN B. Irons, 
Heecutive Director, 
U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
Date: July 22, 1959. 


JuLy 24, 1956. 
NUMBER 1442.4. 
ASD(MP & R). 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Procurement of Temporary or Intermittent Services of Experts or 
Consultants by Contract. 
References: (a) Public Law 600, 79th Congress, approved 2 August 1946. 
(b) Section 601, Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1957. 


I. PURPOSE 


A. Section 15 of reference (a) authorizes the head of any department, when 
authorized in an appropriation or other act, to procure the temporary (not in 
excess of one year) or intermittent services of experts or consultants by contract. 
Section 601 of reference (b) provides such authority for the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force “under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense.” 

B. The purpose of this Directive is to prescribe such regulations. 


Il. REGULATIONS 


A. The clear purpose of the authority to employ experts and consultants is to 
make available highly specialized services which normally could not be obtained 
through the employment of individuals in regular Classification Act positions. 
The Department of Defense will use this authority sparingly and limit the em- 
ployment of experts and consultants to those cases in which the desired services 
cannot be performed by present employees and cannot be obtained through normal 
civil service procedures. Nor will the authority be used to effect an appointment 
when the job actually calls for employment on a full-time, continuing basis. 

B. Although this legislation authorizes payment of rates up to $50 per diem 
to experts and consultants, this is to be considered a maximum rate and lesser 
rates shall be fixed whenever appropriate. In fixing each rate within the maxi- 
mum, consideration will be given to the value and importance of the service to be 
performed as well as to the experience and attainments of the individual 
appointee. 

C. Authority to procure the services of experts and consultants under the 
referenced statutes may be exercised by the respective Secretaries within the 
Department of Defense under these regulations. This authority may be redele- 
gated within Departments subject to appropriate internal controls. Where the 
Secretaries have previously delegated authority to subordinate officials no redele- 
gation will be required by reason of this Directive. 








I. IMPLEMENTATION 


Existing regulations governing appointments or contracts for personal service 
of experts and consultants should be reviewed to insure that they are in 
compliance with this Directive. 

C. E. WILson, 
Secretary of Defense. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVES SYSTEM TRANSMITTAL 


Number 144.4.—Ch 1. 
Attachments: None. 
Date: September 25, 1957. 
Distribution: 1400. 


[Instructions for recipients] 


I'he following pen change to Department of Defense Directive 1442.4, “Procure- 
ment of Temoprary or Intermittent Services of Experts or Consultants by Con- 
tract,” dated July 24, 1956, has been duly authorized: 


Pen change 
Page 1: Revise Reference (b) to read as follows: 
‘Section 601, Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1958.” 


MAURICE W. ROcHE, 
Administrative Secretary. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF INVESTIGATIVE STAFF 


Mr. Manon. The supplementary report of the investigative staff 
will be placed in the record at this point. 
(The report referred to follows :) 


FEBRUARY 2, 1960. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE CHAIRMAN 


Re use of consultants, U.S. Department of Defense. 


The purpose of this memorandum is to bring to the attention of the committee 
‘ertain information received by the staff incidental to the study of the use of 
consultants under the directive dated July 11, 1959. The information contained 
herein relates to: (1) advisory boards, committees, and panels; and (2) con- 
sultant services obtained from firms and organizations of consultants by contract. 


ADVISORY BOARDS, COMMITTEES, AND PANELS 


During the study relative to the use being made by the DOD of individual 
xxpert and consultant services, it was found that at least 1,223 of the 5,055 
persons so employed during fiscal year 1959 were used on advisory boards, 
ommittees, and panels. 


Definitions 

ro clearly understand the various facets involved in this field, it is necessary 
to know the difference between the numerous types referred to and the meaning 
of these terms as applied to DOD operations. 

DOD directives describe a committee as a body of persons with a collective 
cesponsibility appointed to consider, investigate, or take action and usually to 
report. The prime characteristic is the corporate or collective responsibility. 
“he term “committee” thus includes a council, a board, a panel, a commission, 
snd any other group established with a collective responsibility. 

Committees may be continuing, i.e., established for an indefinite period of 
tume with a general assignment: or ad hoc, i.e., established to perform a specific 
task within a given period of time, usually 6 months or less. 

sonversely, a staff or group meeting or conference that has no collective 
responsibility vested in the participants as a body, but is held to exchange 
information and ideas, to give advice, or to coordinate actions is not construed 
i: tea “committee.” 
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The term “Public Advisory Committee,” which is of particular interest here, 
includes any committee, board, commission, council, conference, panel, task 
force, or other similar group (including all subcommittees or other subgroups 
thereof), not composed wholly of Government personnel, which is formed or 
utilized by an agency of the DOD, to obtain advice or recommendation sought 
by the Government. 

The term “Industry Advisory Committee” includes any public advisory com- 
mittee formed or utilized by an agency of the DOD which is composed predomi- 
nantly of members representing a single industry. They function only in an 
advisory capacity with regard to industrial mobilization and planning and other 
preparedness measures for which the DOD is responsible, and may be used by 
more than one agency or department to provide advice on pertinent matters 
upon request. 


Controls 


In about 1949, the DOD established a committee management program de- 
signed to exercise uniform management controls over the establishment, opera- 
tion, and timely termination of internal committees within the DOD. To carry 
out the objectives and functions of this program, each department designated 
a committee management officer. The committee management officer for the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD) has the overall responsibility for 
supervising this program for the entire DOD. 

The objectives of this program are (1) to apply sound management practices 
in the utilization of the committee mechanism; (2) to prevent the establish- 
ment of new committees for matters which can be handled equally well or better 
by staff action or by existing committees; (8) to eliminate overlapping and 
duplication between committees; (4) to simplify and promote more efficient 
operating practices of individual committees in such matters as organization, 
reporting, and proper use of committee staffs; (5) to terminate promptly exist- 
ing committees as soon as their usefulness has ended; and (6) to obtain and 
keep current full information about the objectives, program and activities of 
each committee. 


Committee operations 


A sampling at field installations of the DOD disclosed that committees are 
esteblished, financed, and function in a variety of ways. For example, the 
Ballistics Research Laboratories, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., an Army 
Ordnance Corps installation, utilizes a Scientific Advisory Committee which 
meets three times a year. Members of this committee are appointed as indi- 
viduals for an indefinite term by the Director of the Laboratory, based on 
recommendations from incumbent members of the committee. They receive $50 
a day when actually employed unless they are Government employees, in which 
case they receive no additional compensation for their services on the committee. 
Thus members of this committee are, in effect, individual consultants acting 
as an advisory board. 

The Advisory Board on Quartermaster Research and Development, utilized by 
the Quatermaster Research and Engineering Command (QMREO), Natick, 
Mass.—an Army Quartermaster Corps installation—is organized along dif- 
ferent lines. Each vear, QMREC lets a contract in the amount of approximately 
$84,000 to the National Academy of Sciences-National Research Council (NAS— 
NRC), a nonprofit private foundation. NAS-NRC then furnishes the Advisory 
Board, consisting of seven members, plus a full-time Executive Director and a 
full-time Executive Secretary. The latter two are paid employees of the Board, 
their salaries being paid by NAS-NRC. The Board itself has committees and 
subunits, also appointed by NAS-NRC. 

The Advisory Board meets approximately twice a year, and the committees 
and subunits at least once a year, as requested by QMREC. Members never act 
in individual capacities, and are not consulted privately. Quartermaster Corps 
personnel are not members of the Board or any of its subcommittees, and while 
they may attend open meetings, they generally are not allowed to attend closed 
sessions. The final selection of members rests with NAS-NRC, with QMREC 
having only an advisory role. 

The mission of the Board is to furnish scientific and technical advisory serv- 
ices to QMREC. While QMREC is not bound to follow the recommendations and 
advice of the Board, it usually does so. 
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Observations 

The DOD indicated that in the 11-month period from July 1, 1958, through 
May 31, 1959, there were 280 committees in existence within the DOD. They 
were tabulated as follows: 


Total 
Department : number 
aire ih ie ae eats ennai O Giien aaa meds 6 manne pie mip genni epepseenienes 69 
cree tah ee LEE ile. hea cing pearance arte 156 
ei ah ie hes ia lain cin die aiette beeen men egen 27 
DRI ite Sei and cue lie dtite samc n a ich, dregs tie ninenenmen 28 


The total for the Army includes six committees utilized by the Defense Atomic 
Support Agency. 

Approximately 94 percent of the above total are continuing committees, having 
been in existence prior to 1959, and about 50 percent of these have been in ex- 
istence at least 5 years or more. Seventy-four committees did not perform any 
functions during the 11-month period. 

With respect to costs, 96 of the functioning committees reported that the esti- 
mated cost of their operations for the 1l-month period was $1,6385,514.75. The 
remaining 110 did not maintain a record of the cost of their operations. A 
major portion of the reported costs were incurred by the following committees: 


Advisory Group on Electron Tubes (OSD) -_-----------__---.-_--_- * $210, 000 
Advisory Group on Electronic Parts (OSD)---~---.------.-__-- * 198, 000 
Sineerinis suvanory MON -(VONEP) nol Ho. oo es eek * 300, 000 
National Research Council Committee on Bio-Astronautics (AF) ~- * 60, 000 

Committee for Development of Manufacturing Processes for Air- 
arn IPMN MNO 22 Go Oh eed re * 175, 000 
Advisory Board on QM Research and Development (Army) ~------ +18, 345 
Chemical Corps Advisory Council (Army) -~-..--...._...--..._--_- ? 89, 668 
American Chemical Society Committee (Army)----------.----_-- (*) 
Society of American Bacteriologists Committee (Army) -------__- (*) 
Defense Advisory Council on Women in the Service (OSD)-_---~ 73, 135 
Army Goientific Advisory Panel (Army)._...............~..2..—-——~ 25, 000 
Army Mathematics Steering Committee (Army) -------------___-~- 64, 000 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice (Army) ---~-- 332, 000 
cena os unica aunie 1, 545, 148 


1 Services procured by contract. 

2Includes the operating costs of the Chemical Corps Advisory Council, the American 
Chemical Society Committee, and the Society of American Bacteriologists Committee. It 
ro. hg the cost for paying consultant travel, per diem, fee, office staff, and printing of 
reports. 

According to officials of DOD 20 of the committees participated in or made 
recommendations that resulted in the award of contracts totaling $48.5 million. 

With respect to the awarding of contracts, several significant items were noted, 
which are believed to be of interest and they are enumerated below: 

The Army Surgeon General’s Advisory Committee on Environmental Medicine 
is comprised of seven members. During the 11-month period, committee recom- 
mendations resulted in the award of 11 contracts in the amount of $135,000. 
Three of these contracts, in the total amount of $53,000, were awarded to mem- 
bers of the committee. Four others in the total amount of $51,000 were awarded 
to universities which had members on the committee. 

The Air Force Phasing and Coordination Group is composed of 14 Government 
employees and 1 civilian consultant member, an employee of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. As a result of a group recommendation, a contract is being ne- 
gotiated with the Western Union Telegraph Co. at the present time, the amount 
of which was not indicated. 

The Structural Impedance Panel of the Navy SSN Noise Advisory Committee 
made recommendations that resulted in the award of contracts totaling $369,942. 
Of the total, $216,608 was awarded to firms represented by four consultant mem- 
bers of the panel. 

Three consultant members of the Army Surgeon General’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Metabolism were awarded contracts totaling $92,000. 

A consultant member of the Army Surgeon General’s Advisory Committee on 
Nutrition was awarded a contract for $7,000 and the university with which 
he is associated was awarded another in the amount of $42,000. 
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The Air Force Base Installations Planning Board is comprised of 19 full-time 
Government employees and 1 consultant, a master planning engineer. The 
Board is financed by a contract with the consultant member in the amount of 
$38,558. 

§ ’ 


CONSULTANT SERVICES OBTAINED FROM FIRMS AND ORGANIZATIONS OF CONSULTANTS 
BY CONTRACT 


Section 15 of Public Law 600, 79th Congress, authorizes the procurement of 
services of “experts and consultants or organizations thereof.” The Comp- 
troller General has held that the maximum compensation limitation prescribed 
in section 15 is applicable exclusively to individual services of a personal na- 
ture; it does not apply to cases of firms or organizations when the service con- 
tracted for is clearly of a nonpersonal nature (26 Comp. Gen. 188). 


Difficulty in defining consultant contracts with organizations or firms 


The major problem in this area is to distinguish contracts for consultant 
services within the meaning of section 15 of Public Law 600 from contracts for 
other services such as research and development, pure research, feasibility 
studies, management contracts, contracts with educational institutions, and 
contracts for expert services of the technical representative type. Such dis- 
tinction is particularly difficult in the areas of operations analysis and human 
resources research. 

One high official of the OSD pointed out that the first problem to arise in 
this field is the definition of a “consultant.” He agreed ‘that in general the 
definitions set out in the Federal Personnel Manual, the agreement between the 
Civil Service Commission and the DOD, and the various civilian personnel regu- 
lations relative to consultants and experts are satisfactory. However, he 
also agreed that many of the contracts with various groups and firms are in a 
very hazy area, in which precise definition and Classification are exceedingly 
difficult. 

In this connection, he cited several examples, such as an actuarial study ; 
an evaluation from an engineering consulting firm concerning the feasibility 
or economy of a proposal; a research and development study (as opposed to a 
straight development contract for an end product); or a straight feasibility 
study. These contracts and studies have aspects which are very similar to 
the services rendered by individual consultants, and even more to the services 
rendered by individual experts, particularly with respect to furnishing factual 
data and opinions upon which the Government agency involved may make a 
decision. In addition, however, many of the contracts go much further; e.g., 
they may call for the delivery of a prototype, or the installation of a system, 
or the development of standards. 

Another official of OSD pointed out that in many of these contracts, par- 
ticularly in research study contracts with educational institutions and non- 
profit corporations, the Government is obtaining, or attempting to obtain, more 
than the personal services of an individual. The contract really gains for the 
Government the entire facilities of the organization—its laboratory facilities, 
its libraries, and the pooled resources of its faculty and staff. 

In many cases, the scope of work encompassed by research and development 
or other types of contracts with firms or organizations is very similar to the 
job description of individuals hired by appointment or contract as experts or 
consultants. This is particularly true of many contracts relating to computer 
programs, training courses, and basic research. Often the only apparent dif- 
ference was in the amount of money involved. Examples of such contracts 
are those for manual revisions, research in high polymer chemistry, and con- 
Sultative and advisory services on Quartermaster research and development pro- 
grams. 

The extent of the contracting activity in the research and development field 
is illustrated by data noted at the Detroit Arsenal. Here, during fiscal year 
1959, there were 471 purchase requests issued for research and development 
contracts, totaling $19,099,422. This total includes 274 basic or continued 
awards in the amount of $17,962,461, and 19 contracts to educational institutions 
for $498,048. 

Contracts for the services of technical representatives may be separate 
contracts, or the services may be incorporated in a basic production contract. 
In general, these technical representatives are experts employed by the con 
tractors who manufacture equipment for the Government. These experts render 
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a number of services, including instruction in their operation, maintenance, 
and repair. In addition, they check on the equipment in the field, and can 
then recommend changes, modifications, and improvements to the manufacturer. 
All in all, these expert services cost the Government many millions of dollars 
a year. 

The officials and employees of the DOD generally do not consider research 
and development contracts, study contracts, feasibility studies, and contracts 
for technical representatives to be consultant services within the meaning of 
this study. 

One criterion in distinguishing between such cuntracts is the scope. Based 
on practicality, the great bulk of contracts involving research and develop- 
ment should not be considered consultant contracts. But where a number 
of study contracts are let to arrive at a decision on a specific problem, or a 
feasibility study entails a recommendation whether or not to proceed in a 
certain direction, or a human resources study advises on a personnel program 
to be followed, such advisory reports certainly approach the consultative type 
of services contemplated by section 15 of Public Law 600. 

Even in the case of Government contracts which in themselves are not consul- 
tative in any respect, the use of experts and consultants is not excluded. In 
many cases, the contractor himself will employ an expert or consultant, and 
of course the ultimate cost of such services will be borne by the Government. 

Firms and organizations having contracts involving large expenditures which 
include consultative services include the institute for defense analyses (IDA), 
the operations research office (ORO) of Johns Hopkins University, the human 
resources research office (HUMRRO) of George Washington University, the 
applied physics laboratory of Johns Hopkins University, Rand Corp., the Mitre 
Corp. (MITRE), and Analytic Services, Inc. (ANSER). Some of these contracts 
are discussed in more detail hereinafter. 


Management-enyineering-type contracts 


Each of the three military departments records are centralized only for man- 
agement-engineering-type contracts. Contracts with firms engaged in specialized 
fields—electronics, communications, ete.—would be maintained by the various 
technical services and management bureaus, such as the Army Ordnance Corps, 
the Navy Bureau of Ordnance, and the Air Research and Development Command 
of the Air Force. 

Generally, section 15 of Public Law 600 applies to contracts with firms or cor- 
porations which are engaged primarily in furnishing services such as architec- 
tural-engineering, management-engineering, and the like. Procurement of such 
services requires a determination by the appropriate Secretary that they are 
advantageous to the national defense and that the existing facilities of the DOD 
are inadequate to furnish them. 

No precise definition of management-engineerin gservices is available. Such 
services, to come within the scope of section 15 of Public Law 600, should be 
expert or consultative in nature, and should be concerned with “the inauguration 
of new or changing of old” methods of transacting the business of the Govern- 
ment. Generally this type of service includes nanagement surveys and organiza- 
tion studies, time and motion and efficiency studies, and other similar contracts 
to install new methods or systems or improve existing methods or systems. 

Circular No. A-49, dated February 25, 1959, issued by the Bureau of the Budget, 
establishes general criteria to assist Federal agencies in developing policies 
concerning the use of management and operating contracts. As used in this 
circular, the term “management and operating contract” applies to cost-reimburse- 
ment-type contracts under which the Government contracts with nonprofit institu- 
tions, private businesses, or universities to administer, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, research or development establishments wholly devoted to Government 
work or Government research or development programs; to administer and 
operate Government owned or leased industrial facilities; or to provide such 
personal or professional services as are authorized by law. The circular also 
outlines factors which should be taken into account by each agency in devel- 
oping criteria defining the circumstances in which this type of contact may be 
employed. Included among these factors are specialized knowledge and expe- 
rience in large-scale industrial management, and lack of in-service capability. 

As a matter of interest in this connection, attention is directed to hearings 
commenced in March 1959 by the Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, House of Representatives, 86th Con- 
gress, Ist session, under authority of House Resolution 78 of the 86th Congress. 
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This subcommittee, among other things, was studying “the desirability and effect 
of contracts, agreements, or arrangements for the performance, by and through 
sources outside the Federal Government, of personnel, administrative and man- 
agement services.” The subcommittee noted that reference was purticularly 
directed to the current vogue of contracting out to private parties four management 
consulting, program evaluation, training, and other types of services clearly 
within management’s responsibility. 

Department of Defense Directive No. 5010.8, dated August 27, 1954, establishes 
DOD policies concerning management engineering, organization, and manage- 
ment-type surveys and studies performed on a contract basis by consulting firms, 
individuals, or institutions. This directive states that each military department 
shall have a centralized authority responsible for approving contracts relating 
to management surveys and studies, and that each military department shall 
maintain a central inventory record of such surveys and studies. A change dated 
June 19, 1957, provides that a copy of reports resulting from such contracts shall 
be provided the appropriate OSD staff element having primary interest. 


Contracts in the OSD 

Current contracts executed by the OSD under the authority of section 15 of 
Publie Law 600, are as follows: 

Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc., $5,000. Evaluation of applications of insurance 
companies for permission to solicit commercial life insurance on U.S. military 
installations overseas, and report thereon. 

University of Southern California, $30,875. Six-week ceurse of instruction 
in Paris, France, on guided missiles. 

Newmark, Hansen & Associates, $100,000. Preparation of guidelines and 
aanlyses for protective construction projects. 

Booz, Allen & Hamilton, $95,000. Study of adequacy of existing Army and 
Navy ammunition overloading terminals. 

H. B. Maynard & Co., $24,000. Study of functions, responsibilities, organiza- 
tion, management, and operational activities of Electronics Production Resources 
Agency and Aircraft Production Resources Agency, and report thereon. 

Northwestern University, $5,775. Study, review, and evaluation of staff study 
of role to be performed by Military Air Transport Service in peace and war, and 
report containing evaluation, analyses, and recommendations thereon. 

The contract with Northwestern University included in the foregoing list was 
entered into to obtain the services of an individual whose services could not be 
obtained by the OSD any other way. The reason that the individual was not 
available to OSD was not necessarily due to salary limitations, although that may 
have entered into it. Frequently other considerations are involved, such as the 
individual not desiring to leave his home or school, or a reluctance to take leave 
from his faculty post with a resulting break in service which may affect his 
salary, seniority, or retirement benefits. 

Keyes, Lethbridge & Condon, $13,500. Inspection, study, and analysis of Cape- 
hart housing projects and report of findings, conclusions, and recommendations 
for future guidance with respect to planning, design, and construction of such 
housing. 

Lloyd J. Perper, $15,000. Study, analyses, and reports on inertial navigation 
components. 

Booz, Allen & Hamilton, $8,500. Study and sample format of catalog of 
inactive installations and unused permanent facilities of the three military 
departments. 

Arthur D. Little, Ine., $26,000. Engineering analysis, report, and recom- 
mendations on two 5-ton-per-calendar-day plants and pertinent data furnished 
by the Government. 

The total amount of the foregoing contracts is $318,650. The descriptions of 
some of these contracts are similar with the job descriptions for some of the 
individual experts and consultants employed by the DOD. 

In addition, the OSD has contracts which appear to be consultative in nature 
as follows: 

IDA, $2,625,000. To make studies and furnish reports to assist in providing 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Engineering) and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff with operational analyses through the medium of the Weapons 
Systems Evaluation Group (WSEG), including investigation and development 
of computing machine methods and facilities applicable to evaluation of weap- 
ons systems and war gaming, the work to be defined in specific task orders. 
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IDA, $2,480,000. To make studies and furnish reports to assist in providing 
the Director of the Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA) with surveys, 
evaluations, and analyses of the effectiveness of various proposals and systems 
in the fields of space flight and defense against ballistic missiles, the work to 
be defined in specific project assignments. 

IDA, $360,000. Making studies and furnishing services and reports to assist 
the President's Committee To Study the Military Assistance Program and other 
programs and matters, the work to be defined in specific project assignments. 

There are three other contracts with three different firms on classified proj- 
ects totaling $3,349,995.79. 

These latter contracts involve $8,814,995.79, of which $5,465,000 is to IDA. A 
high official of the OSD agreed that the contractss with IDA fall squarely 
within the consultant category. 


Contracts in the Army 


The magnitude of the task confronting anyone attempting to ascertain which 
Army contracts involve consultative services is indicated by the number of 
contracts let by the technical services in the Army. During fiscal year 1959 
there were approximately 1,800,000 contract actions, which include original 
eontarcts, extensions, and modifications. Of this number, those for professional 
or personal services, research, and development contracts, and contracts with 
educational institutions, probably would be most likely to involve consultant 
services. 

For fiscal year 1959, the Army contracts in these areas along were as follows: 
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Army regulations pertaining to management engineering services and activities 
are contained in section 30-204.9, Army Procurement Procedure, Department of 
the Army Pamphlet 20-345, and Army Regulations No. 1-110. 

In the Army, consultant contracts in the management field are controlled 
centrally in the Management Engineering Division, Office of the Director of 
Management Analysis. In general, such contracts include management surveys 
and studies and management engineering services—the terms are used inter- 
changeably—in the fields of organization, systems, and procedures. 

Management engineering contracts operated by the Army during fiscal year 
1959 were as follows: 

Management engineering contracts operated by the Army during fiscal year 
1959 were as follows: 

Ordnance Corps: Peat, Marwick & Mitchell, $49,145. Design of budgeting, 
funding, and accounting system in the Army Ballistic Missile Agency. 

Signal Corps: Armour Research Foundation, $50,832. Feasibility study of 
data processing in the combat development system. 

Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence: Research Corp. of America, $1,400,000. 
Develop concepts and systems for improving processing of intelligence. 

Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence: International Business Machines Corp., 
$444,442. Develop a machine program to produce automatic abstracts of in- 
telligence documents. 

Corps of Engineers: Armour Research Foundation, $24,580. Survey of field 
supply procurement and maintenance organization and interrelationship; to 
recommend geographical location of the three offices. 

These five contracts involve a total contract amount of $1,968,999. 

Army operations analysis and human resources research type contracts in 
being during fiscal year 1959 were as follows: 

ORO, $4,400,000. Research on logistics systems, war gaming, weapons ef 
fectiveness, manpower resources, air defense, modernization of equipment, or- 
ganization, industrial preparedness, evaluation of combat effectiveness, and 
other areas as directed. 
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HUMRRO, $2,500,000. Research in the human factors area, develop new 
training methods and devices, and devise evaluation and screening processes 
for personnel. 

Special operations research office, American University, $350,000. Research 
in psychological warfare and guerrilla warfare. 

A Chemical Corps contract with George Washington University, $50,000. 
Special studies in specific aspects of the research and development program, in- 
cluding requirements for scientific manpower, compilation of special reports, and 
other investigations as may be required. 

The total amount of these four contracts is $7,300,000. 

In addition, the Army advised that there may be other contracts of this type 
in the various field agencies. 


Contracts in the Navy 

Contracts for management engineering services in the Navy are centralized 
and controlled in the Navy Management Office. This Office enthusiastically 
supports such services in the engineered performance standards area, since the 
Navy believes the Government is behind private industry in this respect, due in 
part to a prohibition against time studies which prevailed in the Government 
until about 1950. According to Navy officials there is no present capability in 
the Navy—or for that matter in the Government as a whole—for this service, 
which requires a large, well-trained staff. 

The Navy had the following management engineering service contracts active 
during fiscal year 1959: 

H. B. Maynard Co., $37,200. Development of a work improvement system 
and training aids to meet the requirements of public works shops engaged in 
the maintenance, operation, and minor new construction of public works and 
public utilities. 

H. B. Maynard & Co., Ine., Methods Engineering Council, $186,000. To train 
personnel and make pilot installation. 

Serge Birn Co., Inc., $152,000. To train personnel and make pilot installation. 

Anderson-Nichols & Co., $2,250. To check the proposals prepared by the 
activities methods and standards staff which recommended changes in the pack- 
ing and preservations operations. 

Design Service Co., $92,578. Furnish services to review stock records and 
inventories aboard ships and improve supply afloat by improvement of al- 
lowance lists and implementation of endurance loading. 

Cresap, McCormick & Paget, $58,000. Postaudit the production planning and 
control program at naval shipyards and evaluate the application of electronic 
data processing equipment to the control procedures of this program. 

Booz, Allen & Hamilton, $165,000. Operations research for fleet ballistic 
missiles. 

Harbridge House, $35,114. Study and recommend system of incentive pay for 
contracts. 

Booz, Allen & Hamilton, $12,000. Study methods and procedures and evalu- 
ate existing techniques, mechanization of data processing, and the applicability 
of sophisticated management control techniques to existing functions. 

Each of the contracts listed above was procured under the authority of Public 
Law 600 and Public Law 413. The total cost of the nine contracts is $740,137. 

Among other contracts executed by the Navy which appear to involve con- 
sultant-type services are two executed by the Naval Air Development Center, 
Johnsville, Pa. One of these contracts was with the Vitro Laboratories, Silver 
Spring, Md., in the amount of $65,808 for a study of helicopter noise measuring 
systems. The other was with Computech, Inec., New York City, in the amount 
of $17,525 for computer surveys and services. 

In one case at a Navy installation, a faculty member of the University of 
Pennsylvania had agreed informally to give 16 lectures on elementary statis- 
tics of 2 hours each for $800, or $50 a day. However, before a final contract 
was executed, the faculty member advised the installation that his services 
would have to be procured through the Institute for Cooperative Research 
(ICR) of the university. The ICR was established to handle the negotiation 
and administration of Government and private industry research contracts. 
Thereafter negotiations for the lectures were conducted and as a result a 
contract was let in the amount of $1,000. 

A contract entered into between the Navy and Pennsylvania State University 
provided that the contractor would furnish a named professor to conduct 60 
classes at $70 each, a total of $4,200. The classes were entitled “Management 
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development program.” This same individual was appointed as an individual 
consultant by the Air Force at $50 a day to provide assistance and a lecture on 
“Communications” to executives. 

One contract entered into by the Navy involved tuition for a 13-week course 
in “effective writing,” 1 day a week, 2 hours a day, for 30 students. This con- 
tract amounted to $1,380, or $106 for each 2-hour session. The staff found a 
number of individual experts or consultants employed by the DOD to teach 
classes in effective writing and speaking and other subjects at rates of $50 a 
day or less. 

Another Navy contract which appears to approach the consultant type is at 
Point Mugu, Calif. This is a contract in the amount of $2 million with Land-Air, 
Inc., for processing telemetered data. 

Other Navy contracts in this general category may include those with the 
Applied Physics Laboratory of Johns Hopkins University, and research and 
operations analysis contracts with Pennsylvania State University, University 
of California, and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Contracts in the Air Force 

Air Force Procurement Instruction 3-204 governs the procureiuent of con- 
tracts for services authorized by section 15 of Public Law 600, as implemented 
by the current DOD Appropriation Act. The services authorized under this 
instruction include architectural, engineering, technical, or professional services 
from a firm or corporation which is engaged primarily in the business of fur- 
nishing such services. Also included are contracts for the services of account- 
ants or other experts to assist in inaugurating new or changing old methods of 
transacting business of the Air Force. The provisions do not apply to any 
contracts with firms or corporations for services related to the development, in- 
vention, design, procurement, production, repair, Or maintenance of supplies, 
material, or facilities, or to any other type of contract. 

The procurement by contract of services of experts and consultants in the 
Air Force is governed by Air Force Regulation No. 2544. 

Additional regulations governing the use of contract services are contained 
in Air Force Regulation 25-6. 

The Air Force furnished the following list of its expert and consultant con- 
tracts with organizations during fiscal vear 1959: 

Air Materiel Command—Ernst & Ernst, Inc., $138,700. Integration of data 
systems at operating level. 

Air Materiel Command—J. E. Sutherland Co., $165,000. Redesign of logistics 
systems with emphasis on electronic data processing. 

Air Materiel Command—Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart, $182,326. Develop- 
ment of commandwide integrated financial system. 

Continental Air Command—Benton & Bowles, Inc., $322,000. Advertising 
services for Air Force Reserve motivation and recruiting program. 

Air Technical Intelligence Center—-Booz, Allen Applied Research, Inc., 
$288,885. Classified. 

Assistant for Atomic Hnergy, Headquarters, U.S. Air Force—Geotechnical 
Corp., $236,882. Classified. 

Strategic Air Command—Western Electric Co., $63,000. Consultation on 
bombing and navigation systenis. 

Air Weather Service, Military Air Transport Service—Weather Corp.. of 
America, $4,746; Denardo & McFarland Weather Services, $14,000; Eastern 
Airlines, Inec., $2,500; and Loren W. Crow, $1,850. Development of weather 
forecasting aids and techniques. 

Headquarters, U.S. Air Force—Spencer J. Buchanan & Associates, Inc., $5,165. 
Consultation on soil, foundation, and pavement problems. 

Third Air Force (Europe)—Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Mendenhall; Frank 
Grad & Sons; Seelye, Stevenson, Value & Knecht; $1,599,076. Engineering sery- 
ices in connection with military construction program. 

Seventeenth Air Force (Europe)—Lublin, McGaughy & Associates, $540,800. 
Engineering services in connection with military construction program. 

The total amount of the contracts listed above is $3,564,930. 

Architect-engineer fixed price contracts also are procured by the Air Force 
under the authority of section 15, Public Law 600, the applicable section of the 
current DOD Appropriation Act, and Air Foree Procuremeut Instruction 3-204. 
Regulations concerning these contracts are set out in Air Force Regulation 
93-13 
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Architect-engineer contracts are controlled generally in the Engineering Divi- 
sion, Directorate of Civil Engineering. However, authority to execute such 
contracts has been delegated to base level, within certain monetary limitations. 

Other large contracts executed by the Air Force which may consist of expert 
and consultant services are those with ANSER, MITRE, and Rand Corp. 

ANSER furnishes an analytic type service substantially in the weapons sys- 
tem field, including space systems. It is exclusively a technical service, and the 
Air Force is its sole client. At present it has a professional staff of approxi- 
mately 40 persons, and its Air Force contract for fiscal year 1960 is approxi- 
mately $900,000. Its first Air Force contract was effective August 1, 1958. 

MITRE supports a unit of the Air Research and Development Command, the 
Air Defense Systems Integration Division (ADSID). It grew out of a need by 
ADSID for support in training, deployment, and the broad analysis field of 
research and development. It was started by Rand Corp., and then its work 
was taken over by the Lincoln Laboratory of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. MITRE finally was set up as a separate corporation. Its relationship 
with ADSID is similar to the Ramo-Wooldrige (Space Technology Laboratories) 
relationship with the Ballistic Missile Division of the Air Force. 

The Rand Corp. contract cost about $13 million for fiscal year 1959, and 
about $13,500,000 for fiscal year 1960. This firm is discussed in more detail 
hereinafter 
Institute for defense analyses 

WSEG was established in 1949 to provide the DOD with comprehensive, ob- 
jective, and independent analyses and evaluations of present and future weap- 
ons systems under projected conditions of war. From its beginning, WSEG 
was an integrated group of military officers and professional civilians. The 
professional civilian group—once a part of WSEG—is now the responsibility 
of IDA. 

The need for WSEG developed in about 1948, when it was necessary to decide 
between weapons systems, such as the decision whether to proceed with long- 
range heavy bombardment aircraft or aircraft carriers. The Secretary of De- 
fense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff needed an independent group to make an 
objective evaluation. 

WSEG never was able to recruit more than approximately 25 individuals of 
the necessary caliber to serve as the civilian group. Dr. James R. Killian, Jr. 
the president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, headed a group 
which made a study for the Secretary of Defense which reported that the 
capability of WSEG must be enlarged. 

IDA had its origin in a request made in 1955 by the Secretary of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff for an organized university effort to support and 
strengthen WSEG. IDA was incorporated in April 1956 as a nonprofit organi- 
zation, enabling the acceptance on September 1, 1956, of a contract with the 
OSD for furnishing scientific and technical services by IDA. The original 
institutional members of IDA were, and remain, the California Institute of 
Technology, Case Institute of Technology, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Stanford University, and Tulane University. 

On March 15, 1958, IDA entered into a contract with ARPA to provide tech- 
nical support in the pattern developed in its work with WSEG. On April 15, 
1959, in hearing before the Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropri- 
ations of the House Committee on Appropriations in connection with the ARPA 
Appropriations for 1960, Mr. Roy W. Johnson, Director of ARPA, testified that 
ARPA is small in structure. However, Mr. Johnson also stated that through a 
contract with IDA, ARPA is provided highly specialized scientific advice and 
program proposals and evaluations. Thus ARPA is able to execute its overall 
technical program planning management responsibilities with a relatively small 
Staff. 

IDA also has entered into contracts with the DOD for basic research in 
communications theory. In addition, IDA accepted under contract the general 
management of the work of a committee appointed by the President to ‘“under- 
take a completely independent, objective, and nonpartisan analysis of the mili- 
tary assistance aspects of our mutual security program.” This latter committee 
is known as the Draper Committee after its Chairman, Mr. William H. Draper, 
Jr. 

During the past year, IDA finally was able to achieve its goal of obtaining 
approximately 100 high-caliber men to support WSEG. Wowever, a high official 
of the OSD stated unequivocally that the major reason for the organization 
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of IDA was not a device to pay these men more money than they could obtain 
as Government employees or consultants. Rather, IDA was organized to pro- 
vide more flexibility as to its chart of organization, and to enable the salary 
of individuals to be set on the basis of their stature, seniority, and degrees, 
rather than on the basis of the grade into which their job descriptions would 
fit under the Classification Act. In addition, many of these men would not 
work for the Government for any price, whereas they will work for IDA which 
has an atmosphere more like a university or a research institution. 

All reports and opinions submitted by IDA are reviewed by a board of senior 
officers in WSEG selected from the military services. These officers are fa- 
miliar with military research and development, and with the operational use 
of the various weapons and weapons systems. WSEG submits its report to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, along with its opinions, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions. The Joint Chiefs of Staff then advise the Secretary of Defense of its 
recommendations. The final decision rests with the Secretary, or in some cases 
with the National Security Council or the President. So it is obvious that the 
reports and recommendations of IDA may have far-reaching consequences and 
may have a vital influence on the national defense. 

On March 18, 1957, in hearings before the Subcommittee on Department of 
Defense Appropriations in connection with the 1958 Appropriations for the 
OSD, there was considerable testimony concerning IDA by Mr. J. R. Loftis, 
Director, Office of Administrative Services, OSD; Lt. Gen. S. E. Anderson, 
Director, WSEG; and Maj. Gen. Robert S. Moore, special assistant, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). During the course of this testimony, 
General Moore stated that other corporations performing substantially the 
same type studies that IDA is doing for the OSD are the Rand Corporation for 
the Air Force, the Operations Research Office for the Army, and the Operations 
Evaluation Group for the Navy. 

The OSD prepared in September 1959 a chart showing the salary levels of 
technical personnel assigned to the OSD through the Civil Service Commission 
and statutory appointments as compared to the salaries of such personnel em- 
ployed by the IDA under its contracts with WSEG and ARPA. This chart is 
as follows: 
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In connection with the foregoing schedule, it is pointed out that the current 
maximum rate for individual experts and consultants employed by the DOD 
under section 15 of Public Law 600, the per diem equivalent of the top of 
grade GS-15, is an annual rate of $14,690. This is less than 32 IDA personnel 
receive under the WSEG contract, and 36 under the current ARPA contract. 
It is less than 87 would receive under the proposed ARPA contract. 

The following summary shows the total actual or estimated cost of the IDA 
contracts with WSEG and ARPA through fiscal year 1960: 


| WSEG | ARPA 
sical riieiiaaeaieitlatasianah ennai fe ee a ETE 
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Sept. 27, 1955, to June 30, 1956- __-.---- prs Sewaokh bane $440, 913. 47 
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1 Estimated. 


A smaller contract with IDA in connection with electronic countermeasures 
(ECM) has actual or estimated costs as follows: 
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The total costs of the IDA contracts through fiscal year 1960, therefore, in 
total are as follows: 
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Rand Corp. 


During World War II, the Army Air Corps had a great pool of scientific 
assistance available to it. It realized that when the war ended, this pool of 
talent would be dispersed and leave the Air Corps stripped of much of its 
scientific strength. To avoid this situation, the Air Corps decided to let con- 
tracts to someone in industry to keep these persons working on Air Corps 
problems. 

In May 1946 a contract was signed with Douglas Aircraft Co. for Project 
Rand, the name deriving from research and development. This project con- 
tinued for about 2 years under Douglas direction. However, it ran into difficul- 
ties for other airplane manufacturers were reluctant to grant free access to a 
competitor into their files, designs, and information. 

So about March 1948, Rand Corp. was set up with assistance from the Ford 
Foundation, through loans and grants for studies related to the national welfare. 

Rand started with about 5 people, and now has 800 to 900. It operates in 
& somewhat unique manner, in that much of its effort is independent of Air 
Force influence. While the Air Force can, and does, direct Rand to make cer- 
tain studies, in other cases the studies are initiated by Rand. 

Rand has broad areas of study for the Air Force, all in the theoretical field. 
It has no laboratories and produces no hardware. It performs feasibility and 
evaluation studies and operations analysis. Its scientists are mainly in the tech- 
nical fields—physics, aerodynamics, propulsion. However, it also has profes- 
sional personnel in the fields of social science, economics, and logistics. 

Rand submits its results in the form of papers, briefings, translations, research 
memorandums, reports, and recommendations. Every 6 months a military 
advisory group composed of from 10 to 12 general officers of the Air Force meet 
and review the Rand program, and submit a report to the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Development. 
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The Rand contract is administered by the Rand project officer of the Air 
Force Development Planning Office. For fiscal year 1959, the Air Force fur- 
nished the following breakdown of Rand effort: 27 percent was on items re- 
quested formally by the Air Force; 6 percent was on items requested by the 
Air Force informally, such as through oral requests or suggestions; 18 per- 
cent was initiated by Rand, but the direction of the effort was changed sig- 
nificantly by the Air Force through suggestions, modifications, and changes: 
37 percent was initiated by Rand with no Air Force influence; 5 percent was 
on items requested by other Air Force commands, such as Air Research and 
Development Command; the remaining 7 percent of Rand’s effort was on items 
other than Project Rand, including work for the Atomic Energy Comission and 
ARPA. 

Air Force contracts with Rand since its inception cost approximately as 
follows for the fiscal years shown: 


a $2, 750, 000 | 1956______- Jon Jt) pet Se oe 
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1 Ee ee ee eee 6, 000, 000 | ——_____—_—- 
ON Rk wt 6, 300, 000 | OS eo an 93, 850, 000 
ew st tk 6, 900, 000 


Mr. Manon. If you could make helpful comment in regard to the 
report, we would be glad to have it following that presentation. 
(The information requested follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE COMMENTS ON MEMORANDUM REPORT OF INVESTIGA- 
TIONS STAFF, HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, CONCERNING USE OF CON- 
SULTANT-TYPE SERVICES AND ADVISORY COMMITTEES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 


The memorandum report of the investigations staff transmitted to the chair- 
man, House Appropriations Committee, February 2, 1960, has been reviewed by 
the Department of Defense. 

Although the memorandum report does not include any specific conclusions 
or recommendations, the Department wishes to comment on the following general 
areas suggested by the report: 


1. Effectiveness of DOD controls over committees 


Public advisory committees, those committees not wholly composed of Gov- 
ernment personnel, are carefully administered under Secretary of Defense 
policies. They are used to provide advice or recommendations sought by De- 
fense agencies. The following rules are intended to prevent misuse of these 
committees : 

(a) The committee must be approved by the Secretary of Defense or the 
Secretary of a military department: 

(b) They are solely advisory and any action based on their advice must be 
made solely by the proper Government official : 

(c) A full-time salaried employee of the Government must call or approve 
the call of the meetings, formulate or approve its agenda, be present at the 
meeting, and certify that the minutes are accurate. 

These policies are carefully administered and are considered to provide rea- 
sonable control over such committees. 


2. Award of contracts to firms who have employees serving as consultants on 
DOD Committees 


Department of Defense policies governing operations of DOD committees— 
DOD Directive 5030.13—operate to safeguard against conflict of interest or 
undue influence in the award of contracts to firms whose employees serve on 
DOD committees. As noted above, DOD committees are solely advisory, their 
operations are monitored and controlled by a Government employee, and actions 
on their advice are taken solely by appropriate Government officials. In addi- 
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tion, Defense policies provide that representatives and Government personnel 
officially connected with such committees will be made aware of the liability 
resulting from actions to accomplish unlawful private ends. 

In many cases, consultants are used for technical or professional factfinding, 
rather than rendering specific recommendations, so that very frequently recom- 
mendations may be implicit in the way the report is written. The connection 
between their technical advice, however, and influencing the award of the con- 
tract is remote. In each case it is incumbent upon attorneys who review the 
contract for the contracting officer to rule on the question of any possible influ- 
ence or conflict of interest. 

In other cases, the Department in pursuing a project quite naturally endeavors 
to procure an outstanding authority in the field for the best possible profes- 
sional advice. Should further contractual ararngements be necessary, it could 
well be that the university or commercial firm with which the consultant is 
associated is awarded the contract by the procurement authority simply be- 
cause there may be few, if any, others working in this area or the university 
or firm is eminently well qualified. The Department is confident that the close 
controls, objective reviews, and careful supervision which exist in this area 
are adequate to the task. 

3. Contracting for studies which might be done by DOD employees 

Department of Defense policies and agreements with the Civil Service Com- 
mission on the use of individual consultants are clear that such personnel will 
be employed only when the desired services cannot be performed by present 
career employees and cannot be obtained through normal civil service procedures. 

On occasion, the services which consultants may be called upon to perform 
may fall within the scope of work generally performed by Government employees. 
In such instances, the Comptroller General, in his decision of October 26, 1946 
(36 Comp. Gen. 338) has ruled that “the determination to involve such con- 
tracting authority should be based upon cogent considerations of the necessity, 
efficiency, and economy of the contract procurement.” An example where such 
contract arrangements might be feasible under these circumstances would be 
in those instances where it is a one-time task, time is of the essence, and Gov- 
ernment employes could not be made available without seriously effecting other 
necessary operations. 

In connection with the administration of manpower ceilings, the Secretary 
of Defense has instructed the military departments not to resort to contracts 
for personal services to accomplish work previously done inservice by Gov- 
ernment employees. Similarly, the military departments have been requested 
to report instances of uneconomical contract arrangements by virtue of limited 
manpower ceilings, and, if necessary, request adjustments in ceilings to permit 
inservice accomplishment of the workload. 

Mr. Ler. We think Defense = ies, generally speaking, are very 
reasonable on this point. We have a sum tot: al of 5,000 individual 
consultants in Defense this last year. This number has been reason- 
ably uniform the last 3 years; I think it has gone up about 200 this 
last year. QOur salary cost for those individual consultants was 
approximately $2.5 million. So we do not have a vast expenditure 
on individual consultants. This excludes those where you get advis- 
ory services through organiz: itions as distinguished from individuals. 
My reference here to the 5,000 is to the individual consultants. 


BOARDS AND COMMITTEES 


Mr. Manon. The Department has apparently made some progress 
in the matter of reducing the number of internal boards and commit- 
tees. What are you doing to reduce the number of these public 
advisory boards and committees and what should you do? 

Mr. Ler. We very, very carefully screen them. I would like to file 
for the record a Defense directive on that subject, which I think is a 
very good one. 
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(The directive referred to follows:) 
May 29, 1959. 
NuMBER 5030.13. 
Adm. Asst., S/D. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Public Advisory Committees. 
Reference: (a) DOD Dir. 5120.6, Subj: DOD Committee Management Progeam 


I, PURPOSE 


The purpose of this directive is to prescribe the policies, rules and procedures 
governing the utilization of public advisory committees by activities within the 
Department of Defense and to minmize antitrust and conflict of interest problems 
connected with the use of such committees. 


II. DEFINITIONS 


A. Publie Advisory Committee 

The term “Public Advisory Committee” includes any committee, board, com- 
mission, council, conference, panel, task force or other similar group (including 
all subcommittees or other subgroups thereof), not composed wholly of United 
States Government personnel, which is formed or utilized by an agency of the 
Department of Defense, to obtain advice or recommendations sought by the 
Government. 


B. Industry Advisory Committee 


The term “Industry Advisory Committee” includes any public advisory com- 
mittee formed or utilized by an agency of the Department of Defense which is. 
composed predominantly of members representing a single industry. 


III. SCOPE 


A. The provisions of this directive apply to all public advisory committees 
formed by or utilized by the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Organization 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the military departments, and other Department 
of Defense agencies, and to affiliation and participation by those agencies in 
public advisory committees formed or utilized by other departments and agen- 
cies of the Executive Branch of the Government, unless specifically excepted 
in paragraph B. below. With respect to any public advisory committee that is 
utilized by but not formed by an agency of the Department of Defense, the 
provisions of the directive will apply to such committee only during the period 
when the Committee is being utilized by the DOD agency to obtain advice or 
recommendations sought by the Government. 

B. The provisions of this directive will not apply to: (1) any public advisory 
committee for which the Congress has by statute specified the purpose, com- 
position and operation (such as selection of chairman or conduct of meetings), 
unless the Congress has specifically given the President the power to prescribe 
rules for such committee, (2) any public advisory committee composed wholly 
of persons from charitable, religious, educational, civic, social welfare, or other 
similar nonprofit organizations, or (3) any local civic committee whose primary 
function is that of rendering a public service other than giving advice or making 
recommendations to the Government. 


IV. POLICY 


A. Public advisory committees provide a means of obtaining advice, views 
and recommendations of value on various governmental matters from indus- 
trialists, businessmen, scientists, engineers, educators and other public and pri- 
vate citizens whose experience and capability would not otherwise be available 
to the Department of Defense. A public advisory committee may be utilized 
when such counsel is desired or necessary on matters under consideration by an 
agency of the Department of Defense. 

B. Each industry advisory committee, will, insofar as possible in the context 
of the purpose of the committee, be representative of the entire industry or 
industries or portions thereof. In selecting the representation, such factors as 
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size, location, affiliation and industrial function of the components represented 
will be considered. Industry representatives, unless otherwise provided by 
statute, will be limited to individuals actively engaged in the industry or in- 
dustries concerned, except when the Secretary of Defense or a Secretary of a 
military department, as appropriate, deems such limitation impracticable for 
effective committee operation. 

©. A public advisory committee may be established to serve the Department 
of Defense, a single military department or other Department of Defense agency, 
or several of such agencies collectively. 


Vv. RULES AND AUTHORITY 


A. The utilization of public advisory committees by the Department of De- 
fense will be governed by the following rules, except as otherwise provided by 
law or other provisions of this directive: 

1. Such committees, unless specifically authorized by law, shall be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of a military depart- 
ment, as appropriate, based on a finding that such committees, or the use 
of such committees, are in the public interest in connection with the per- 
formance of duties imposed by law. 

2. The functions of such committees shall be solely advisory and any 
determination of action to be taken, based in whole or in part on such 
advice, shall be made solely by the proper Government official or officials. 

3. A full-time, salaried officer or employee of the Government shall call 
or approve the call of each meeting of such committees and shall formulate 
or approve the agenda for each meeting. 

4. Committee meetings shall be under the Chairmanship of or conducted 
in the presence of a full-time, salaried Government official. Such Govern- 
ment official shall have the authority to adjourn any meeting whenever he 
feels that its continuation would not be in the public interest. 

5. Minutes of each meeting of such committees shall be kept and shall 
contain, at a minimum, a summary of the matters discussed and the conclu- 
sions reached. The Government official required to be present under rule 4 
above shall certify that such minutes are accurate. 

B. With respect to industry advisory committees formed or utilized by an 
agency of the Department of Defense, rules 3, 4, and 5 in paragraph V.A. above 
are modified as follows: 

1. The Chairman of each committee shall be a full-time, salaried officer 
or employee of the Government. 

2. The agenda for each meeting of such committee shall be formulated by 
the Chairman. 

3. The Chairman shall certify that the minutes of each committee meeting 
are accurate. 

©. The Secretaries of the military departments or their designees are author- 
ized to: 

1. Make findings when required to comply with rule 1 in paragraph V.A. 
above. 

2. Waive compliance with any part or all of the requirements of rules 3, 
4, and 5 in paragraph V.A. above for any public advisory committee, other 
than an industry advisory committee, when they find that compliance would 
render effective utilization of the committee impracticable and that such 
waiver would be in the public interest. 

3. Prescribe additional rules and regulations with respect to public ad- 
visory committees which are consistent with law and the provisions of this 
directive. 


VI. ANTITRUST AND CONFLICT OF INTEREST STATUTES 


A. Antitrust Laws 


The activities of public advisory committees are subject to the antitrust laws 
and committee members are not immune from prosecution under such laws. 
The Department of Justice takes the position that it retains complete freedom 
to institute proceedings, eiher civil or criminal, or both, in the event that any 
particular plan or course of action is used to accomplish unlawful private ends, 
and to institute civil actions to enjoin continuance of any acts or practices found 
not to be in the public interest and persisted in after notice to desist. The pro- 
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visions of this directive are intended to minimize the possibility of violating 
the antitrust laws. Industry representatives and Government personnel officially 
connected with such committees should be made aware of the antitrust aspect of 
the committee activity. 
B. Conflict of Interest Statutes 

There exists a body of statutes as well as orders and regulations prescribed 
from time to time by the President, the Secretary of Defense, and other proper 
authorities, dealing with conflicts of interest and designed to prevent any con- 
flict between the official duties and status of Government officers and employees 
and their private interests. Government officers and employees are bound to 
comply with all applicable laws, orders, and regulations. Any oflicer or em- 
ployee appointed to serve on public advisory committees who has any doubt or 
question respecting a possible conflict of interest should seek specific legal advice 
on his individual situation. 

VII, IMPLEMENTATION 


The provisions of this directive are effective upon publication. Two copies 
of regulations or instructions issued by the military departments and other 
Department of Defense agencies to implement the provisions of this directive 
will be forwarded to the Secretary of Defense upon publication. 


THOMAS GATES, 
Acting Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Ler. These committees are those not wholly composed of Govy- 
ernment personnel. We have the following rules to prevent their mis- 
use and to control them. The committee must be approved by the 
Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of the Military Department or 
someone to whom he has delegated this authority. 

They are solely advisory and any action based on their advice must 
be made solely by the proper Government official. I think this will be 
very interesting to you: A full-time salaried employee of the Gov- 
ernment must call or approve the call of the meetings, formulate or 
approve the agenda, be present at the meeting, and certify that the 
minutes are accurate. The minutes are a matter of record, so that 
your public advisory committees are carefully administer ed. 

I do not recall the total number of those public advisory commit- 
tees, but I will refer to Mr. Brewer and ask him if he can supply that 
number. 

Mr. Brewer. At the time of this survey we had roughly 280, in- 
cluding 18 subcommittees. 

Mr. ; a That is the entire Department of Defense, which is quite 
a decrease in number over the last several years. 

Mr. Manon. Is it correct that the total number of experts and con- 
sultants employed by the Department of Defense during fiscal years 
1957, 1958, and 1959 total 4.637, 4,880, and 5,055 , 1 respectively ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir, those are approximately correct numbers. 

Mr. Manon. Is this level of employment, in your opinion, a healthy 
situation ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir: I think it would be very detrimental to the De- 
partment not to have these resources available tous. They are a source 
of knowledge and experience, generally speaking, which we would 
not otherwise have. 

For the amount of money we expend for these individual consultants 
we could only hire about 250 Government personnel at $10,000 a year, 
and the advice that we get from these experts is immeasur “ably beyond 
that, in our opinion. 
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Mr. Manon. If you could use existing personnel without hiring 
additional personnel, it would be a help. 

Mr. Lez. We have a directive out that has as it purpose that we 
would not hire these individuals for any purpose except to get a 
source of advice or information on a timely basis that we could not 
otherwise get. 

Also, military departments have been instructed not to resort to 
contracts for personal service and consultant service to accomplish 
work previously done in service by direct-hire civilians. We have 
told them in order to preclude execution of uneconomical contracts 
because of tightness in our manpower ceilings, if that was the sole 
reason for the contract, to please come up before they execute that 
contract and discuss with us the ceiling, because rather than see them 
do anything they would not otherwise do on account of the tightness 
of our ceilings, we could consider an adjustment to the ceilings. 

Mr. Manon. There are those who have the feeling that the services 
and the Department of Defense itself pass the buck to these boards 
and advisory groups and consultants on decisionmaking. Do you see 
my point ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any validity to that ? 

Mr. Ler. In my opinion, the allegation is not correct because these 
consultants can only be a source of advice and the decision must be 
taken by the proper Government officials. I think the area in which 
this question comes up is possibly the research area more than any 
other. Mr. Clements from Dr. York’s office might comment on that 
for you. 

Mr. Manon. I did not actually mean that the consultants made 
the decision, but the consultants gave the Government official the 
background or the alibi or whatever he needed with respect to a 
decision. 

Mr. Criements. The consultant certainly advises and assists the 
Government official. However, we do not think that we have trans- 
ferred our decisionmaking responsibilities to these consultants. 
Under the procedures we have set up that is actually precluded. We 
watch it very carefully. Certainly from the standpoint of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense and science and technology, we are en- 
abled to bring into the Government service, so to speak, persons of 
competence that would not otherwise be available to us. We do it 
more economically to the Government, too, because many of our con- 
sultants are in lines that we do not have the need for full-time services. 
In other words, we do not need an expert on our own staff in every 
scientific field in which the Department of Defense is involved, yet 
we need to have that kind of service on occasion. 

Therefore, instead of having on our own staff 500 persons, each a 
specialist in one of the many scientific fields in which Defense is in- 
volved, we do avail ourselves of consultants and keep our own staff 
down in that fashion. 

Mr. Manon. You do not believe that there is an abuse of the use of 
consultants in the area which T just mentioned originally in my ques- 
tion to Mr. Lee ? 

Mr. Crements. T think not, overall. T suspect, just as in any other 


field, one ean find administrative problems in the applic ation of the 
policies. 
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Mr. Maron. When a man is confronted with a hard decision and 
hates to make the decision—we all find ourselves in situations such 
as that at times—it is probably a little comforting to him to submit it 
to a group of consultants or an advisory board and have them make 
a recommendation, which gives him an added basis of support. Even 
though the advisory group or consultant did not actually change 
the opinion of the Government oflicial whose responsibility it was 
to make the decision. 

Mr. Ciements. In many of our cases in science and technology the 
consultants are used for technical factfinding and professional 
factfinding as against the rendering of specific recommendations, so 
that very frequently the recommendations may be implicit in the way 
the report is written and not be spelled out. 

In other cases there are specific recommendations. But I believe 
we are aware of the responsibility in our officials for decisionmaking, 
and we are aware of this problem to which you address yourself. 
It is my opinion that we do very well at handling the situation. 

Mr. Manon. If we look at the magnitude of this problem, we find 
a considerable number involved. With respect to money, I do not 
know that we put any figures in the record, but the report from which 
I read says: 


Available cost figures, including salaries and expenses, show the Depart- 
ment of Defense spent at least $3,135,000 during the fiscal year 1959 for expert 
and consultant services. Complete figures are unavailable. Exact cost figures 
for fiscal years 1957 and 1958 were not obtained because of difficulty and ex- 
pense involved in their compilation by the Department of Defense. The staff 
estimated that total expert and consultant costs have increased 15.7 percent 
since fiscal year 1957, as compared to a 9-percent increase in total number of 
persons employed since that year. 


I would like to call your attention to the last half of page 4 of the 
memorandum of February 2, which you have. I will read the third 
from the last paragraph as follows: 


The Army Surgeon General’s Advisory Committee on Environmental Medicine 
is comprised of seven members. During the 11-month period, Committee rec- 
ommendations resulted in the award of 11 contracts in the amount of $135,000. 
Three of these contracts, in the total amount of $53,000, were awarded to mem- 
bers of the Committee. Four others in the total amount of $51,000 were 
awarded to universities which had members on the Committee. 

The Air Force Phasing and Coordination Group is composed of 14 Govern- 
ment employees and 1 civilian consultant member, an employee of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. As a result of a group recommendation, a contract 
is being negotiated with the Western Union Telegraph Co. at the present time, 
the amount of which was not indicated. 

The Structural Impedance Panel of the Navy SSN Noise Advisory Commit- 
tee made recommendations that resulted in the award of contracts totaling 
$369,942. Of the total, $216,608 was awarded to firms represented by four 
consultant members of the panel. 

Three consultant members of the Army Surgeon General’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Metabolism were awarded contracts totaling $92,000. 

A consultant member of the Army Surgeon General’s Advisory Committee 
on Nutrition was awarded a contract for $7,000 and the university with which 
he is associated was awarded another in the amount of $42,000. 

The Air Force Base Installations Planning Board is comprised of 19 full- 
time Government employees and 1 consultant, a master planning engineer. 
by aoe is financed by a contract with the consultant member in the amount 
of $38,558. 


This part of the memorandum was called to my attention by Mr. 
Crosby of the staff and we have discussed the matter. To what extent 
is there any significance to the statements which I have read? 
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Mr. Lex. I think I will illustrate the procedure followed in these 
matters with the Army procedures and then the representatives of 
the military departments, if you wish, could speak more specifically. 

For example, the Army procedures are like this. When you have 
an Army medical research and development proposal—three of these 
illustrations are in that area—a project officer contacts the members 
of these committees for technical advice. That project officer is a 
Government employee. He gets this technical advice from each of 
them and he forwards that, along with his project, to a research and 
development review committee composed wholly of Government 
personnel. 

They, in turn, consider these sources of technical advice, arrive 
and make a judgment as to which they want to accept. It is, in 
turn, forwarded to a contracting officer, who lets the contract. 

It is true that some of the members of these committees furnishing 
this technical advice are from firms working in this technical area, 
and indeed in the research and development area you cannot, some- 
times, get technical advice from individuals except those in firms 
working in the area regarding which advice is desired. Many of 
these consultants are from the universities who also do work in the 
areas in which we solicit technical advice. 

[ think the connection between their technical advice and the exe- 
eution of the contract after it has gone through all the checks and 
balances of the review by the gov ernmental employees i is remote. In 
each case it is incumbent upon attorneys who look it over for the 
contracting officer to rule on the question of any possible influence or 
conflict of interest. That is the general procedure that removes the 
cloud and that is the reason these public advisory committees, of 
which these are examples, are set up to be carefully monitored by the 
Government employees. 

Of course, each contract would have to be checked out by attorneys 
and by the procurement officer who had nothing to do with the tech- 
nical process of getting the technical advice. I think that is the gen- 
eral procedure for curing this thing, to remove any cloud of any con- 
flict of interest. 

Mr. Manon. Just on the surface it could be said that this does 
not look very good. What do youthink ? 

Mr. Ler. I think the controls are adequate in this case and I be- 
lieve the administration in terms of the reviews by Government em- 
ployees is sufficiently thorough that though there was one member 
of a panel who gave advice, there is no cause and effect between that 
individual and a later contract because it has to go through so many 
reviews. I might call on the services for comment. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think you have quite answered my question. 
I said that at least superficially this practice of having a consultant 
and then giving the consultant business does not look too good. 

Mr. Ler. I would agree on the surface appearances. 

Mr. Manon. Whether it is all right or not, I do not know. Cer- 
tainly I do not want to impugn anyone’s motives, and I have no 
charges to make, but in view of this study and these facts brought out, 
I felt we should bring this out on the table and clarify it, and if 
there is anything wrong we should take the proper steps. 
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Mr. Ler. I agree with your comment. In going back over the sub- 
ject, we found that these are the only individual cases we were able 
to find in the records of this type. Each one is a special case and has 
to be specially justified on all the surrounding circumstances at the 
time. 

I do not know whether the service representatives have had the re- 
port long enough to go into individual cases at this time. 

I would like to ask them if they have gone into these and, if not, we 
would have to get the information for you and supply it. Mr. Cox 
is here. He is from the Office, Deputy Chief of Staff, Logistics, in the 
Army 

Mr. Cox. I would like to make one clarifying statement that might 
make this whole picture look a little bit didicous, I have recently 
checked with the Office of the Surgeon General and have ascertained 
from their records that none of these contracts has been made to in- 
dividuals, as stated in the report. In all cases the contracts in ques- 
tion were made with the educational institution with which the com- 
mittee member was associated. 

The selection of the university to do the work was to obtain, for the 
most part, the laboratory facilities that were available at that par- 
ticular organization or the general know-how that that organization 
had acquired. 

For example—and I do not say this is one of these cases, but to give 
you a picture of what this could be—if we wanted to do some work in 
the study of 8 whom else could we accept as an outstanding per- 
son but Dr. Salk? He likewise could be a member of our advisory 
committee and certainly having him to furnish advice and then turn 
the project over to, say, Pittsburgh University, where the committee 
member may be associated, would be for the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment and there would be no ulterior motive nor conflict of interest 
involved. In each case I have been assured by the Office of the Surgeon 
General that this is the pattern followed. We obtain men of stature 
from the profession and get their advice as to what project is worthy 
of Army study. Once we find the study that we deka investigate, we 
then pursue it with the highest capability. 

Mr. Lex. I would like to ask Mr. Goode to discuss the Air Force 
contact which the chairman mentioned. That is the one on the phas- 
ing and coordination group. 

Mr. Stxes. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Goopr. I have only a brief comment to make concerning that 
from the limited time we have had to check into the situation. I 
might point out that for over 4 years the Air Force has been using 
a worldwide network of punched card transceivers to exchange logis- 
tical, statistical, financial, and operational data between bases, depots, 
Air Materiel areas, command/ vainaaaani headquarters, research cen- 
ters, and Headquarters, USAF. 

Because of the many limitations of this network, the Vice Chief 
of Staff, by memorandum of April 29, 1958, requested the directorate 
of Communications-Electronies to conduct a study of the immediate 
and long-range plans for utilization of logistic and other data com- 
munications networks and to make recommendations for the next 2 
years and a future data communications system. 
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The USAF combat logistics network (Comlognet): is the result of 
this study. The Comlognet i is an automatic electronic communications 
network which will permit secure, accurate, and compatible exchange 
of data between the wide variety of incompatible computer systems. 

OSD has approved hi alf of the 10-center Comlognet configuration 
pending a 6 months’ evaluation of the operation of the first five cen- 
ters. The system is to be leased from the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. and be tariffed by the Federal Communications Commission. The 
RCA company is providing the switching center equipment and the 
IBM Corp. the new card terminal equipment. 

A Comlognet phasing and coordinating group was organized in 
July 1958 to guide the phasing and coordinate the implementation 
actions to result in the operation of the first five center configuration 
by October 1961. 

‘Additional membership is requested from other Air Force agen- 
cies whenever items of particular interest to them are to be discussed 
at group meetings. Meetings are generally scheduled monthly. 
Western Union is acting as the system manager, assuring compatabil- 
ity of the various equipments. The only contract, however, is for the 
leasing of the system as indicated above. 

We do not know of any instances of any improper influence or 
anything that could be remotely considered a conflict of interest in 
the present status of this particular contract. The information I 
received was that the allegation may not be factually correct, that 
it was not until after negotiations had been completed with Western 
Union Telegraph Co. that representatives from that company were 
present on the committee. 

In reference to the other contract that was mentioned, this must be 
at a lower base level board because there was no information at Head- 
quarters, USAF, concerning the existence of this particular contract 
or board which is referred to on page 5. I would appreciate it if 
further information on this particular matter is requested that we 
be provided a little more concrete information so we could identify 
the particular problem area. 

Mr. Ler. I would like to ask Mr. Dwyer of the Navy to comment on 
the Structural Impedance Panel of the Navy Noise Advisory 
Committee. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

Mr. Dwyer. This was the only contract referred to in this memo- 
eae There is a check being made now to run down the background 
on it. I do not have it. I would like to make this comment, though, 
expanding on the Army representative’s point. 

Many of these committees are dealing with a specialized area in 
which there may be only three or four universities or companies that 
are engaged in a particular specialty. I will take the hypothetical 
case of three universities doing extensive work in high vacuum re- 
search. The three universities would be contacted in the specialized 
area and asked if they could provide technical assistance on the 
advisory committee. Then in the work that may come out of the 
committee discussions it would very logically be one or more of these 
lNiversities who already have the know-how and facilities that would 
be considered. I believe this may be the situation here, but we have 
not had the memorandum long enough to run it down. We will 
furnish it for the record. 
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Mr. Ler. We will complete the investigation on this as promptly 
as — and put all the circumstances in the record. Of course, 
if there is any indication at all of anything improper, which I believe 
there is not, appropriate action would be taken by my supervisors. 

(The information referred to, furnished by the Navy, is as follows :) 


Information requested by the committee concerning contracts awarded on 
recommendation of the Structural Impedance Panel of the Navy SSN Noise Ad- 
visory Committee, totaling $248,661, is as follows: 

1. A. D. Little, Inc., was awarded a contract for $38,925 for developing 
methods and techniques for determining internal mechanical impedance of 
machines. Invitations to bid were sent to 10 prospective bidders. Nine pro- 
posals were received. The award to A. D. Little, Inc., was based upon the con- 
clusion that this was the lowest cost proposal which presented a realistic 
expectation of success. A. D. Little, Inc., did not become a member of the 
Structural Impedance Panal until after the award of above contract. 

2. General Engineering Laboratories of General Electric Co.: An amend- 
ment in the amount of $67,631 to an existing contract was made for research 
on the evaluation of the predicted radiated noise level for a specific equipment 
installed in the submarine hull. This amendment was an extension of an initial 
contract to study the hull vibration characteristics of this hull and to determine 
the effectiveness using isolation mountings. The original contract was awarded 
on a proprietary basis because this company was the only known group having 
experience and mobility test equipment available to permit performance of 
the task. Original contract was awarded prior to the etsablishment of the 
Structural Impedance Panel. 

3. Electric Boat Division of General Dynamics Corp.: An amendment to an 
existing contract was awarded to Electric Boat Division in the amount of 
$30,311 for the development of a design of optimum foundations for noise re- 
duction for specific submarine machinery. The original contract was awarded 
on a proprietary basis to Electric Boat Division for research in the transmis- 
sion of structureborne noise to the water because of the experience of the com- 
pany in submarine design and construction, availability of qualified technical 
personnel and the existence of a sound barge designed in the form of the sub- 
marine hull which was the property of the Electric Boat Division. The original 
contract was awarded prior to the establishment of the Structural Impedance 
Panel. 

4. Westinghouse Electric Co.: An extension of an existing contract with West- 
inghouse Electric Co, Research Laboratory in the amount of $55,254 for the inves- 
tigation of the structural impedance characteristics of foundations and their 
relation to noise transmission control. The original contract was awarded to 
the Westinghouse Electric Co. on the basis of competitive negotiations among 
three bidders. The award to Westinghouse Electric Co. was based upon qualifi- 
eations of technical personnel available for the task and upon the experience of 
the company in provision of shipboard machinery. 

5. General Engineering Laboratories, General Electric Co. was awarded a 
contract for $31,751 to develop a servopneumatic vibration suppressor. This 
contract was awarded on a noncompetitive basis because the concept of this 
development was essentially a proprietary concept of this company. This 
eoncept was submitted in an unsolicited proposal for development by the com- 
pany approximately 1% years before the Structural Impedance Panel unani- 
mously recommended the development of a suitable device of this type for 
application to submarine quieting. 

6. Electric Boat Division was awarded a contract for $24,789 for determining 
hull radiation characteristics on U.S.S. Seawolf (SSN 575). This contract 
stemmed indirectly from a Structural Impedance Panel recommendation to 
obtain experimental values of hull radiation characteristics on nuclear sub- 
marine hulls. Such data is difficult to obtain because of the heavy operational 
commitments of these ships. The award was made noncompetitive to the 
Hlectric Boat Division with part of the justification being the fact that Seawolf 
was readily available undergoing conversion at Electric Boat. Further, the 
company was the best qualified to obtain this information. 


Mr. Sikes. Is there anything else? 
Mr. Ler. No, sir. 
Mr. Sikes. Questions, Mr. Ford? 
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NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Mr. Forp. I have just one question, which is more curiosity than 
anything. In this memorandum prepared for the chairman dated 
February 2, 1960, on page 4 there is a listing of approximately 10 
groups. Those groups have been paid $1,545,148. ‘There is one, the 
one that has been paid the most, that I do not understand. I have the 
impression it is a different kind of group from the others. It is the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, $332,000. 

How many people have been paid through this means and how much 
are they paid by name, and so forth? 

Mr. Ler. I would have to get this information for you more ex- 
plicitly unless Mr. Brewer has that. I think I can clarify a little 
bit this way. This would be a board authorized by law, and it is like 
the Defense Advisory Council on Women in the Service and some 
others where they meet two or three times a year with their set agenda 
for discussion of promotion of their program. 

The members of the board themselves are entitled, for the 2 or 3 
days in which they are participating in the meeting and come in here 
to Washington for the meeting, to get their per diem, which might 
normally be $50 a day. 

With respect to the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, I do not have the facts on that one. Do you have them, 
Mr. Brewer? 

Mr. Brewer. I was checking here. I think the basic part of it is 
salaries and expenses of the personnel of the Board. We do not have 
a breakdown. 

Mr. Forp. I know the Board has a certain staff. 

Mr. Brewer. Twenty. 

Mr. Forp. They have a $300,000 a year budget, plus the ammunition, 
which is made available out of Army stocks. I have never seen the 
figure lumped together quite this way. I would like to have an ex- 
planation of this lump figure both as to individuals, whether they are 
_ a consultant basis, on a salary basis, or on whatever basis they may 

Mr. Leg. We will get that for you. This could include salaries be- 
cause the way this came up, it is a Board within the terms of our 
definition, and when the committee asked for costs of the Board, they 
would have included in their report, I am sure, these other costs you 
referred to. We will clarify that. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, fiscal year 1959 cost of 
operations 





Personal services (17 employees) -._._--.-.------_----_- aioe $80, 639 
ek Ne ht te | ie ss bea teem 62, 181 
a og id cia nnnmeuieenee 2, 252 
I eo wean & 963 
ne mil ek ar pe marenmtigco eb meee eee 21, 043 
eeemerin ans auburn Murmueneuernean 200500) A oh ee 62, 035 
NINN S258 e Ss 2 oe a igs eee b an eieeuabsieus 64, 186 
ceases. subsidies, and contributions.....<....c..~..+.-..........- 5, 110 
merancs, awards, and indemnitios .........._.-._...-.--...+...._...-..- 240 

Total obligations__________- Te 94 S21 SUS See 
peer personnel moets 18 eines) oe ec ok ek Se dee ewueeu 33, 515 

Re aD ae ag 332, 164 


Consultant: Mr. Henry N. Marsh, WOC, member of NBPRP, retired consultant 
of Hercules Power Co. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much, gentlemen. If there is addi- 
tional information which you think the committee should have in 
connection with any of the matters that have been brought up, will 
you see they are provided, please / 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 





Marcu 29, 1960. 
BOMARC PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. JOSEPH R. HOLZAPPLE, DIRECTOR, SYSTEMS MANAGE- 
MENT, WRIGHT AIR DEVELOPMENT DIVISION, AIR RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND 

HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. H. M. ESTES, JR., ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
OPERATIONS, USAF 

MAJ. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE AIR FORCE 

DR. A. H. FLAX, CHIEF SCIENTIST, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
USAF 

LT. COL. FRED H. DIETRICH, CHIEF, MISSILE SECTION, WEAPONS 
BRANCH, AIR DEFENSE DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF OPERA- 
TIONAL REQUIREMENTS, USAF 

MAJ. GEN. JAMES FERGUSON, DEPUTY COMMANDER, ARDC 

COL. JAMES WALKER, DIRECTOR OF TESTS, AIR PROVING GROUND 
CENTER, EGLIN AFB 


Mr. Manon. We have set aside today for a general discussion of 
air defense problems, more particularly the role of BOMARC. The 
past, the present, and the future of BOMARC are before us for 
consideration today. 
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RECOMMENDED BUDGET CHANGES 


Last week some of you appeared before us and presented a revised 
air defense program which affected the BOMARC program in a very 
significant way. Many other recommendations and suggestions were 


made. 

Mr. Garlock, since that meeting of last week—and the printed testi- 
mony is available to us today— have there been any pronouncements 
from the Office of the Secretary of Defense, or from the Bureau of the 

sudget with regard to the program, or is the status the same as 
represented to us last week / 

Mr. Gartock. The same as represented last week. There was a re- 
lease put out on Friday which I would be glad to put in the record here 
if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be well to put the press release in 
the record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


AtR Force PrRopOsES PROGRAM CHANGES 


Marcu 25, 1960. 


The Air Force has proposed substantial changes in its air defense and strategic 
programs to expedite missile detection systems, to bring in a simplified air 
defense system at an earlier date, and increase ICBM capability. 

The proposal recommends that these projects be financed primarily with 
funds which would be made available by a reduction in the BOMARC B produc- 
tion program and cancellation of the planned installation of advanced SAGE 
combat centers. An effective SAGE system for control of BOMARC’s and inter- 
ceptors will be completed. 

The projects recommended by the Air Force include— 

1. Acceleration of MIDAS, the satellite system designed to detect ICBM’s 
at the earliest possible moment after launch. 

2. Acceleration of the second and third units of the ballistic missile early 
warning system, the first of whose powerful radars is scheduled to become 
operational within the next few months. 

3. Improvement of the capabilities of CENTURY series interceptors and 
modernization of current radar coverage. 

4. Technical development of an advanced fire control and missile system 
for interceptors. 

5. An increase in the number of ATLAS intercontinental ballistic missiles 
previously programed to be on launching pads in calendar year 1962. This 
would be accomplished by increasing the number of missiles and launching 
pads of some ATLAS squadrons previously announced. 

6. Insurance of expeditious development and reliability testing of MIN- 
UTEMAN, the solid fueled ICBM which is to be manufactured in quantity for 
installation in hardened underground sites and on railways cars moving at 
random about the country. 

The completed air defense system proposed under the change in program 
would be operational at least 2 years earlier than the system previously planned. 

These changes will contribute generally to an earlier and effective practical 
air defense against the weapons on which the Soviet will have to rely for deci- 
sive attack within the next several years. 

The recommended projects would cost in the order of $500 million during fiscal 
years 1960 and 1961. The proposed reduction of BOMARC B production and 
elimination of the hardened SAGE combat centers would make available funds 
to finance the recommended projects. 

The proposed transfer of funds was submitted in classified detail to the House 
Appropriations Committee in executive session on March 24, 1960. 

The program changes were proposed on the grounds that emphasis in the 
overall threat is shifting toward ballistic missiles and that several years’ time 
would be required to bring the advanced SAGE combat centers in hardened sites 
to full operational status. 
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“SAGE” stands for semiautomatic ground environment. It is an electronic air 
warning and air defense weapons control network, the heart of which is a com- 
puter built by the Military Products Division of International Business Machines 
at Kingston, N.Y. 

SAGE installations which can be in operation much earlier than those pre- 
viously proposed in the hardened supercombat centers are scheduled to be 
completed. 

BOMARC is a surface-to-air missile developed by the Boeing Airplane Co. to 
operate with all other air defense weapons under direction of the SAGE system. 
Under the proposed shift in funds, BOMARC units in the revised program would 
be concentrated in the industrial northeast and north central region. 

The proposed reduction in total BOMARCO strength will not affect BOMARC 
squadrons programed for the Royal Canadian Air Force. Included within the 
revised air defense budget are provisions for SAGE direction and control in 
Canada. The Canadian Ministry of National Defense has been kept fully in- 
formed throughout development of the Air Force’s modified air defense plan. 

Mr. Manon. Will you proceed, General Estes, with this presenta- 
tion. 

General Estes. Thank you. During the hearings on the 24th of 
March, it became obvious the committee wanted far more detailed in- 
formation on the BOMARC weapon system than it was possible to 
pe in the context of the overall air defense discussions we were 
1aving at that time. It is our purpose this morning to provide that 
detailed information to the committee. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood has just made reference off the record to 
the fact that this BOMARC hearing had been arranged for many 
weeks, and long prior to the meeting on the 24th. Of course, the 
Air Force is quite familiar with that. I am sure you agree, General 
Estes, the purpose of this meeting is to carry out a plan made quite 
some time ago, and long prior to March 24. 

General Estes. That is correct. The point I am trying to make lies 
in the fact that it is not possible to discuss BOMARC as just 
BOMARC. You have to talk about the air defense system in order 
to see what part the BOMARC plays in it. 

Therefore, we have shown the basic factors with respect to the total 
system. This morning we will discuss BOMARC solely. 

On the 24th of March in those hearings the Chief of Staff expressed 
his confidence BOMARC would be a good weapon system, and that 
we would realize its full potential in operational units. His con- 
fidence was based on reports and evaluations he has received from 
technicians and scientists as well as on the progress that has been 
made to date in the overall test program. 

As to technical evaluations, there are three on which I believe the 
committee’s memory should be refreshed, or on which I believe the 
committee should be advised. 

The first of these, as you recall, on the 24th of December 

Mr. Manon. Before you get into those, and I hope this hearing can 
proceed without a lot of questions being necessary, you have expressed 
the views of the Chief of Staff, and of course, that is a way of sayin 
that is the military viewpoint as far as the Air Force is concerned. 

General Estes. Right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have made a more extensive study of this problem, 
no doubt, than the Chief of Staff has been able to make. _ 

What is your evaluation, your personal evaluation of it? What 
do you say? 
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General Esres. My personal evaluation coincides with that ex- 
pressed by the Chief of Staff. 


TECHNICAL EVALUATION OF BOMARC PROGRAM 


The technical evaluations which I believe should be mentioned are: 
First, on the 24th of December of 1958, as you recall, the Secretary of 
Defense appointed Dr. C. C. Furnas to head a committee to make a 
thorough technical evaluation of the BOMARC-B system. Copies 
of this report were submitted to this committee. The report was 
dated April 3, 1959. 

Secondly, in December of this year, the Chief of Staff appointed 
Dr. Alexander Flax, the incumbent chief scientist of the Air Force, 
to make a thorough review of the status of the BOMARC program. 
Dr. Flax gave his opinions on the program to the Chief of Staff early 
in March of this year, and Dr. Flax is present this morning for 
such discussion as you desire to engage in with him. 

Mr. Fioop. May I inquire: Was Dr. Flax chief scientist for the 
Air Force at the time he was assigned to this mission, or did he sub- 
sequently become chief scientist ? 

General Estes. He was chief scientist at that time, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. At the time he was given the assignment to do this for 
the Air Force, he was already chief scientist for the Air Force? 

General Estes. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Splendid. 

General Esres. Thirdly, early last fall, the Chief of Staff directed 
the commanders of the Air Research and Development Command, 
the Air Materiel Command, and the Air Defense Command to review 
all actions which they were taking in the field to insure that those 
actions were consistent with the priority that the BOMARC weapon 
system had. 

The Air Research and Development Command was to be the lead 
agency in these reviews, and General Ferguson is here this morning, 
who is the vice commander of the Air Research and Development 
Command, who will discuss the actions that have been taken in the 
field, and the reports that have subsequently been submitted to Head- 
quarters, USAF. 

Secondly, as to the results which have been obtained in the program 
to date, in the overall test. program, General Ferguson will also pro- 
vide the committee with a prepared presentation covering the 
BOMARC test program status. 


BOMARC PROGRAM STARTED AFTER NIKE-AJAX 


Mr. Anprews. I would like to know if the work on BOMARC was 
started before or after the Army developed NIKE-AJAX. 

Colonel Drerricn. The answer is “No, sir,” it was not started before 
re NIKE-AJAX program. I would like to put this in context, 
if I may. 

Mr. Manon. Was it started after? 

Colonel Drerricn. It was started after. 

Mr. Manon. How long after, if you know? 
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Colonel] Drerricu. To my best knowledge, the NIKE-AJAX pro 
gram was started sometime in the 1946 period. The BOMARC was 
started in 1949. 

Mr. Manon. That ought to be adequate for the present. 

Go along with the story you are tellling. 


HISTORY OF BOMARC PROGRAM 


Colonel Drerricu. BOMARC, in 1949, was conceived by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Willow Run Research Center, who had been work- 
ing on the project Wizzard since the 1945-46 period. They were look- 
ing for a defense system against ballistic missiles. They saw at that 
time that there was a possibility, about the 1949 period, of having a 
system against the air-breathing threat which would make a lot “of 
sense and have a high kill capability. In parallel, the Boeing Airplane 
Co. had started a program called GAP A, in 1946, for the Air Force. 
In 1949 the Air Force reviewed the GAPA program and decided since 
it was a short-range missile, some 25 miles, and it was a beam rider 
missile, which means it must have its radar at its launcher; that is, it 
had limitations of such things as the radar line of sight, and it could 
only shoot at what it could see, that in order to provide a defense for 
the continental United States, it would take a fantastic number of 
these missiles to accomplish that mission, so in 1949 the GAPA pro- 
gram was terminated. 

The experience that Boeing had with the surface-to-air missile was 
combined with the Willow Run Research Center’s efforts, and from 
this grew BOMARC. The “BO” of BOMARC stands for Boeing, 
and the “MARC” for the Michigan Aeronautical Research Center of 
the University of Michigan. 

In January 1950 the Headquarters, USAF, issued a development 
directive, or letter of authority, which permitted then an official con- 
tract to be let for the preliminary design, the definitive design of the 
BOMARC system. 

Tn late 1950, this design was definitized, and in early 1951 a contract 
was then let for the development of BOMARC, a hardware develop- 
ment program. 

The early BOMARC, as conceived, was not nearly as capable a 
weapon as we now know it. At that time, it was conceived to be em- 
ployed in the same ground environment, or the ground electronics, to 
use the radar system that was already in being, ‘which we had imple- 
mented immediately after World War II with radars to give us a 
solid coverage over the United States. At that time we also visu- 
alized that the manual system for plotting targets and for vectoring 
our interceptor aircraft would not be sufficient in a supersonic era. A 
tremendous scientific effort was initiated in 1950 to conceive and de- 
fine a system capable of handling highspeed aircraft and missiles, a 
system which would permit coordinated simultaneous employment of 
offensive forces and use of defensive weapons in the same airspace, 
and finally a system which would permit a battle commander to use 
all defensive forces effectively and economically (that is, interceptors, 
BOMARC, NIKE, and antiaircraft artillery). The project Lincoln 
effort under the direction of Dr. Killian readily recognized that data 
assimilation, correlation, weapon assignment, and control had to be 
accomplished at rates bey ond human capability. These requirements 
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dictated the use of highspeed digital computers in the defense sys- 
tem. It was this requirement which led to the development of the 
SAGE system. So we initiated developments which permitted auto- 
mation of our ground system, that is, the acquisition by ground radars, 
the transmission of ground radar data to computing centers and in 
these computing centers then computations and functions of identifi- 
cation, Weapon assignment, and weapon control from a centralized po- 
sition and called it SAGE (semiautomatic ground environment). 

The BOMARC was to be employed in this ground environment in 
the same way as our manned interceptors. We wanted to add a mini- 
mum of new equipment peculiar to the BOMARC system. BOMARC 
was made compatible with the SAGE for the specific purposes of 
avoiding the necessity of buying additional ground control equipment 
exclusively for BOMARC and for saving tax dollars. This was the 
most economical approach to the introduction of a surface-to-air mis- 
sile. The BOMARC as conceived was a 125-nautical-mile range mis- 
sile. It was to have an altitude capability of 60,000 feet, and to as 
low an altitude as possible. We recognized in the early part of the 
program a rapid reaction system was necessary to cope with surprise 
raids by manned aircraft, also by mass raids of manned aircraft, and 
it should not be sensitive to tactics which an enemy may employ— 
mass, sneak, low, or high altitude raids. 

This early BOMARC eventually grew into tlie BOMARC-A which 
we now know, and is being operationally deployed. The initial 
BOMARC-A missiles became operational on September 1, 1959, at 
McGuire Air Force Base, N.J. 

The BOMARC-A at this time now has a ——— nautical mile 
maximum range, considerably more than was originally conceived. It 
has an intercept altitude up to 60,000 feet. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The BOMARC is not limited by the line of sight of any individual 
radar since it uses the ground radar network that is tied together into 
what we now call the SAGE system. 

_ Really, the SAGE system and BOMARC, conceived about the same 
time, came along in parallel developments as two independent but 
very much related developments. 

We recognized the low altitude threat in late 1957 was a truly 
severe threat. 

Boeing, along with some others, have been working on an improved 
target seeker, a target seeker which operates at low altitudes, right 
on down to the deck. This development was coming along and we saw 
this would be a much more appropriate missile if we could incorporate 
that seeker in it. Also, at the same time, the state of the art had 
progressed on solid rocket boosters to the point where we felt a con- 
version could be made from the liquid rocket BOMAC to the solid 
rocket. We recognized a solid booster would also provide important 
secondary effects such as reducing the complexity of the boost system 
and elimination of liquid propellant handling facilities and equip- 
ment. The change would also permit more ramjet fuel to be carried, 
thus doubling the operational range of the missile. The effect of 
doubling the range would also permit a reduction in the overall num- 
ber of BOMARC sites without decreasing the weapon density and 
would provide a greater capability to reach out and intercept bombers 
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developments were combined then into the missile known as 
BOMARC-B. The BOMARC-B program was started then in Feb- 
ruary of 1958. 

I believe this brings us up pretty much to where General Holzapple 
takes up with his presentation and carries on from that point. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, General. 

General Frrcuson. I could make a minute’s worth of comments 
that will be a transition from what has been said to General Holz- 
"oe remarks. 

ARDC is the Air Force agency charged with the development and 
testing of all weapons and support systems, and BOMARC is one of 
the many we are currently working on. About 10 months ago, when 
BOMARC-A was coming close to being operationally assigned, and 
the Air Defense Command technicians were assuming their responsi- 
bilities in training, it became apparent that not sufficient emphasis 
had been placed on the development of the ground support equip- 
ment that goes with the BOMARC missile itself. Also, it became 
quite clear at that stage, and that was the spring of 1959, that the 
BOMARC-B schedule was a very tight one demanding very careful 
and close coordination to be sure we ae on the schedule established. 

General Schriever, being apprised of these facts, directed an inves- 
tigation be made to see just what difficulties BOMARC was expe- 
riencing in its test phase, and just exactly what should be done in 
terms of corrective action. Results of this investigation pointed to, 
and implementation was made of a much stronger management sys- 
tem for BOMARG, increasing the number of Air Force people di- 
rectly associated with the program. Also, the contractor was brought 
in more closely to the on-the-scene correction of difficulties as they 
appeared. Furthermore, General Schriever appointed a board of 
general officers composed of representatives from the Air Research 
and Development Command, Air Materiel Command, and Air De- 
fense Command, for the purpose of sitting continuously in session to 
examine the test activities and the difficulties that were being expe- 
rienced with BOMARC, and these officers were given authority to 
act for their commanders on the scene to correct difficulties as they 
arose. 

General Holzapple, sitting to my right, is the Air Research and 
Development Command representative on this Board and Chairman 
of the Board. Because of his very close association with this program 
for the last 6 or 7 months, he is probable the most qualified man we 
have to tell you the story specifically as to what has happened in the 
last year with respect to our success, our failures, and the milestones 
yet to be accomplished, and what corrective actions we propose to 
take. 

General Hotzaprie. I have some slides that may be helpful, and 
as I read this very short script, the slides will accompany it. 


before they could release air-to-surface missiles. These two major 
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(Nore.—The statement of General Holzapple was classified. An 
unclassified version follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR OF WEAPON SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT, WRIGHT AIR DEVELOP- 
MENT DIVISION, AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 


Joseph Randall Holzapple was born in Peoria, Ill. on September 7, 1914. He 
was graduated from Bradley University in 1938 and received a B.S. degree in 
business administration. Entering aviation cadet training on December 31, 
1940, he was graduated the following August 16. General Holzapple served as 
operations officer and then commander of the 319th Bomb Group. Moving to 
the Southwest Pacific area in May 1945, the general flew 11 more missions in 
B-26 aircraft. Returning to the United States the following November, Gen- 
eral Holzapple was assigned to Headquarters Army Air Force. Completing the 
joint operations course at the Armed Forces Staff College, Norfolk, Va., in 
January 1950, General Holzapple was assigned as executive, Development Divi- 
sion, Headquarters Armed Forces Special Weapons Project, USAF Headquar- 
ters, becoming Chief of the Division on August 1, 1950. Graduating from the 
National War College, Washington, D.C., on June 30, 1955, General Holzapple 
then went overseas to Seulthorpe on August 6, 1955, and on October 15, 1956 
he was appointed Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and Chief of Staff, U.S. 
Air Forces in Europe with station at Wiesbaden, Germany, with additional 
duty as Commander, AIRSPECOMME. In July 1958, General Holzapple was 
assigned to Headquarters USAF as Deputy Director of Operations. His present 
assignment is deputy commander, ARDC for Weapon Systems Management. 
His decorations include the Legion of Merit, Distinguished Flying Cross with 1 
Oak Leaf Cluster, Silver Star, Air Medal with 18 Oak Leaf Clusters, Distin- 
guished Unit Citation with Oak Leaf Cluster, British Distinguished Flying Cross, 
and the French Croix de Guerre with Palm. Also the French Croix de Guerre 
with one Etoile d’argent. 

General Hotzarrte. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the purpose of this brief presentation is to avquaint you with the ac- 
complishments of the BOMARC program—both A and B models— 
during the past 12 months, and to show how these accomplishments 
lead to our confidence in the basic integrity of the weapon system 
regardless of the quantity of either model to be placed in the opera- 
tional inventory. 

TESTS OF BOMARC A 


Summarizing the highlights of the BOMARC A program as 
accomplished and as confirmed by our test program since last March, 
we have demonstrated the following features : 

(a) All A missiles flown since June 1959 have been under the direct 
control of the SAGE system. 

(6) The missile flown on September 17, 1959, was against a REGU- 
LUS II supersonic missile target, with a closing velocity between 
BOMARC and REGULUS of approximately 2,500 miles per hour. 

(c) Several of the missions have demonstrated intercepts at lon 
range, long range for the BOMARC A being defined as ranges tended 
100 nautical miles. 

(d) Several of the successful missions were of the 1 on 1 mission 
type, one BOMARC missile fired at one target. Two were of the 
1 on 2 type mission, one BOMARC fired against two targets. One 
mission was two BOMARC’s fired at two targets. 

(e) Moreover, one BOMARC missile was fired at a QF-80 droned 
fighter target and during midcourse was redirected to attack and 
destroy a REGULUS II supersonic target. 
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(f) One test of mixed weapons was conducted during which a 
BOMARC missile made a direct hit on a QF-80. Two F-101B’s 
equipped with GENIE rockets successfully intercepted a second 
QF-80 trailing 12 nautical miles behind the first QF-80. Both the 
BOMARC and the F-101B’s were SAGE directed. 

The BOMARC A test data of the past year may be summarized 
by stating that over 20 missiles have been launched during the last 
12 months with varying degrees of success; from direct hits to failures 
to intercept. The m: jority of failures have been traced to faulty 
ground support equipment, which has subsequently been replaced. 

The BOMARC atomic warhead is capable of completely destroying 
the enemy bomber and the thermonuclear bomb it carries. The bomber 
and bomb are actually vaporized within the fireball of the BOMARC 
warhead. When the closest point of intercept lies immediately beyond 
weapon kill miss distances, the blast effect of the BOMARC warhead 
destroys the enemy bomber by explosive force. We categorize the 
intercepts as either achieving weapon kill or bomber ill. Most 
BOMARC intercepts occur within w meee kill miss distances. 

The lethality of BOMARC against bombers is measured in thou- 
sands of feet. 


IMPROVEMENT IN MISSILE COMPONENT RELIABILITY 


Now let us take a look at another kind of yardstick for measuring 
the progress toward achieving a complete weapon system. 

There has been a tremendous improvement in missile component 
reliability since January 1959. From January 1959 through October 
1959 over 25 YIM-99A missiles were processed through the test base 
at Eglin No.9. An average of 27.4 missile components were changed 
on each of these missiles. This figure of 27.4 does not represent com- 
ponent failures, but a combination of failures and removals caused by 
faulty checkout equipment. The test base then ceased processing 
missiles while the conversion of the test and ground support equip- 
ment from Y (test) configuration to I (combat) configuration was 

made. Missile processing “resumed in January with early IM-99A 
missiles and test equipment. To date, several I missiles hans been 
processed through the test base with an average of 3.9 missile com- 
ponent changes per missile. The numerous combat missiles processed 
at McGuire have a component replacement rate of 3.2 per missile. 
These figures prove beyond question that great strides have been made 
in component reliability over the past year 


OPERATIONAL DEPLOYMENT OF BOMARC A 


The initial operational deployment of the BOMARC A missiles at 
McGuire AFB, N.J.; Suffolk County AFB, Long Island, N.Y.; and 
Otis AFB, Mass. has been accomplished. The “Dow AFR, Maine; 
and Langley AFB, Va., sites will become operational in the near 
future. We moved some tactical test equipment from Otis and Dow 
to Eglin AFB to improve validity of tests being conducted there, 
causing some adjustment in the initial operational “dates. The Lang- 
ley date was adjusted because of a temporary shortage of steel during 
the recent steel strike. Missiles are presently being made operation- 
ally ready and we anticipate no further adjustment of the operation- 
ally ready dates. 
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What I have shown you on the A program indicates that we have 
made progress with BOMARC A. Although some difficulties have 
been encountered, they have been or are being resolved. 

In summary, the combat capability dates are being and will con- 
tinue to be met. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR BOMARC B 


Turning to the requirements for the B program, which include 
capabilities at low altitude, and longer range performance, the 
BOMARC improvements which resulted in the B configuration had 
been planned for some time on normal follow-on time scale. In late 
1957, there was considerable concern about the vulnerability of our air 
defense to an enemy attack made at minimum altitude. When the 
NORAD commander learned that the BOMARC had the potential of 
attacking on the deck targets he asked what the earliest availability 
of this improved BOMARC would be. As a result of these reviews of 
BOMARC improvements, the BOMARC B program was directed in 
February 1958 with the initial operational date approximately 3 years 
later. This was known to be a high risk program, but since the 
BOMARC B would have the ability to intercept targets on the deck, 
and increased range, it was considered desirable to develop the 
BOMARC B on an accelerated basis to meet the urgent operational 
requirements. Es 

Teeuaae a BOMARC change was directed, additional changes were 
incorporated, principally the solid booster and considerable simpli- 
fication of the ground equipment. These changes provided perform- 
ance improvements, such as greater operational flexibility as well as 
a more reliable and less expensive weapon system. 


BASIC DIFFERENCES BETWEEN BOMARC “A” AND “B” 


To summarize the basic differences between the BOMARC “A” 
and “B” configuration : 

(a) The two missiles are almost identical in platform and diame- 
ter. The “B” is slightly shorter. 

(6) A solid rocket booster replaces the liquid rocket used in the 
“A” missile. Elimination of the helium sphere which in the “A” was 
necessary to force the liquid fuel into the rocket engine has provided 
space which is used to carry additional conventional fuel for the 
ramjets. 

(c) The ramjets are similar in size but the thrust and fuel consump- 
tion of the “B” engine have been improved. The fuel control is re- 
designed to provide high and low altitude operation. 

(d) A turbine auxiliary power unit is being used in lieu of batteries 
that are used on the “A.” 

(e) Several changes were made in missile guidance electronics to 
provide low altitude intercept capability down to the ground. 

(f) Warheads are identical for the two missiles. An improved 
fuze is provided in the “B” missile. 

BOMARC “BR” TEST PROGRAM 

A review of progress to date indicates that the initial flight of an 
XIM-99B occurred on schedule with successful solid rocket boost 
performance. Incidentally, this solid boost system was initially as- 
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sumed to be the most critical development item at the start of the 
program. 

Difficulties with the ramjet propulsion system, one of the most 
reliable systems in the “A” BOMARC, have delayed the completion 
of initial “B” BOMARC tests at Patrick AFB and the start of weapon 
system development flight tests at Eglin. 

Production of “B” missiles and implementation of an Air Force 
tactical test and training capability at Eglin are in progress to permit 
ADC missile operations this year. 

The initial phase of the “B” flight test program was scheduled to 
include a series of flights on the Atlantic Missile Range during the 
May—December 1959 period. The program to date has consisted of 
seven test missiles, six of which were successfully launched. The 
seventh accidently burned on the pad 30 minutes prior to firing time. 
The completion of this test series is 3 months behind schedule at this 
time. 

This group of missiles was intended to test the new rocket booster 
system, new airframe configuration, a redesigned control system, and 
modified ramjets. The first test experienced satisfactory booster and 
flight control operation but no ramjet engine ignition. Flights 2 
through 5 achieved successful launch boost, ramjet ignition, ‘and a 

varying period of engine operation during ‘midcourse cruise. Test 
No. 6 was conducted on January 29, 1960. The missile was success- 
fully launched, boosted, and engines were ignited. Climb continued 
erratically to an altitude above the normal operating altitude where 
ramjet flameout occurred. A random failure of components unre- 
lated to the ramjet prevented a normal flight profile. Hainist ongind 
performance was excellent as far as the flight went, giving us some 
assurance that we have cured the engine troubles of last year (1959). 

The seventh test missile was inadvertently burned on the launching 
pad 30 minutes prior to firing time. The accident was caused by 
improperly wired test circuitry ‘which prematurely opened fuel valves, 
fired ramjet ignition flares, and thereby ignited raw fuel in both 
engines. 

‘Tests are scheduled in the immediate future which will be aimed 
at testing the boost, flight control, and ramjet subsystems on a long- 
range flight. 

Certain advanced electronics, including the target seeker, have not 
flown in a “B” missile as yet, but will do so for the first time in the 
near future. However, preparatory to this flight, we have been per- 
forming significant tests on these items for some time. Typical is a 
B-57 aircraft used in the BOMARC program to provide us early and 
complete test data on the target seeker and guidance electronics. A 
complete BOMARC nose section containing all guidance and flight 
control components is mounted on the front ‘of the airplane. W ithin 
its performance capabilities the B-57 test bed thoroughly tests the 
entire electronics system. It is flown under SAGE control to initially 
check the BOMARC/SAGE compatibility with this very advanced 
target seeker. A test bed like this has been in use for about a year 
by Westinghouse in development of the IM-99B target seeker, and a 
second B-57 is at Eglin AFB for similar tests. 
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OPERATIONAL PROGRAM FOR BOMARC “B” 


Now, let us look at the operational program for “B” squadrons. 
There are a total of ———- BOMARC bases in the reduced program. 
The operational “B” missiles will be deployed in quantities to be 
specified by NORAD on bases east of Duluth, Minn., and north of 
Norfolk, Va. We will attempt to meet the “B” operational dates 
contained in the master air defense plan, but the first 4 bases may slip 
from 3 to 6 months. Such adjustments may be desirable since we 
must have confidence in the capability of the system before introduc- 
ing missiles on operational sites. We have a high degree of confidence 
in meeting the dates of the latter bases. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, there are no basic or fundamental defects in the 
BOMARC “B” design. Engineering problems have been encountered 
in the development test program but ined are of a relatively straight- 
forward nature and there is no doubt in our minds that these prob- 
lems will be solved. As previously indicated, the principal difficulty 
is the compressed time scale of the program which was accepted at 
the imitiation of the BOMARC “B” to meet an urgent requirement. 
Although the operational readiness date of the firsts BOMARC “B” 
unit may slip from the original schedule, we are confident the readi- 
ness dates of the later units will be in accordance with the original 
schedule. 

General Hotzappie. This completes my remarks, Mr. Chairman. 


FINANCING OF BOMARC PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Will someone present a fiscal picture of this program ? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have done it many times but it might be good 
since we have this special hearing to do it again while we are here. 

General Friepman. I will talk to the total program costs, but I 
will provide for the record a breakout by appropriation which will 
reconcile to the totals which I will give you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information follows:) 


BOMARC program per President’s fiscal year 1961 budget 


[In millions of dollars] 








| Fiscal 
year Fiscal Fiscal | Balance 
1959 and year year to com- Total 
prior 1960 1961 pletion 
years 
Research, development, test and evaluation. ......-- SET G hh. Saicbeedadh ddd dn Sadao $119.8 
De svelopment, test..end eveluation............s-....- 80.8 $88. 0 Ne Bice oil 188. 3 
Procurement for service use.........----------------- 1, 479.0 305. 4 402.0 $451.3 2, 637.7 
REMC IAL SOCUIIOE 6 Dea) ce bc ssaaes ssevdadiad’ 27.2 sah Adda pect ansede wie 27.9 
Subtotal procurement. -_........---.-- iasbaddedens 1, 706. 8 394. 1 421.5 451.3 | 2,973.7 
ere a a a a 92. 6 0 | 0 0 92. 6 
Total 1, 799. 4 | 394. 1 421.5 451.3 3, 066. 3 





53637—60—pt. 7-14 
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SAGE COSTS 


Mr. Manon. I have asked you a question on costs and will you make 
some reference to the SAGE system ? 

Proceed. 

General FrrepMAN. Yes, sir. 

I will give you the cost breakout on the BOMARC. 

As regards the question of allocating SAGE costs to the BOMARC, 
I do not believe that such a reconciliation is possible since the SAGE 
system is not only involved in the computation, control, and direction 
of the BOMARC as an interceptor, but also of the fighter aircraft. 

I could not arrive at any practicable basis. 

Mr. Srxes. Would you need the SAGE system if there were no 
BOMARC system ? 

General FrrepMAn. We would. 

Mr. Sixes. Then you cannot charge SAGE to BOMARC. 

General FrrepMan. That is the point I am — to make. 

(The following additional statement was submitted :) 

The SAGE system not only provides control and assignment functions for 
BOMARC but provides the commander with up-to-the minute status of all weap- 
ons and enables him to commit and assign all weapons including BOMARC, 
manned interceptors, and NIKE. SAGE not only provides an integrated weapon 
control capability but it also develops the air surveillance situation, i.e., detection, 
identification, and tracking of both friendly and hostile aircraft. The BOMARC 
contro] and assignment functions are a small percentage of the overall capability 
of the SAGE system. In peacetime SAGE provides the 24-hour air surveillance 
capability. In this capacity a very limited portion of the SAGE capacity is 
allocated to BOMARC and this is BOMARC status data. In wartime SAGE 
provides air surveillance and air battle management for all weapons. 

Mr. Manon. Give us the costs of SAGE. 

Mr. Mrinswatu. It should also be pointed out that BOMARC is de- 
pendent on the SAGE system and, without it, it is absolutely useless. 

Mr. Manon. Give us the costs, pe? 

Mr. Minsua tt. Is that correct ! 

General FrrepMAn. Off the record. 

(The following statement was supplied :) 

The SAGE provides the chief and primary control system for BOMARC. There 
are other control systems with varying degrees of capability available for BO- 
MARC if we wanted to invest in them. There are elements available which can 
be added to the BOMARC system which would provide the BOMARC B base with 


a capability to launch missiles without control from the SAGE computer centers. 
The desirability of such equipment is under study. 


FUNDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Give us the costs of SAGE and of the BOMARC sys- 
tem, as well as you can, without too many details at this point. 

You can put it in the record later if you wish. 

General FrrepMAn. Very well, sir. 

For fiscal year 1959 and prior years, the President’s budget and ap- 
propriations made through that time represented a total ‘of $1,799.4 
million. The amended program w hich we are discussing today rep- 
resents a reduction to $1,777.4 million. In the President’s budget for 
fiscal year 1960 there was reflected an additional requirement for § $394.1 
million. 
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The amended program is the same. 

For fiscal year 1961, in the budget currently under consideration 
by this committee, there is contained an amount of $421.5 million. 
The proposal discussed with you by General White and others on the 
24th of this month suggests an amended program in the amount of 
$40.4 million. We do not contemplate additional funding for BO- 
MARC beyond fiscal year 1961, except for spare parts. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Cost of amended programs versus fiscal year 1961 budget request, development, 
construction, and equipment program requirements 
BOMARC 


[Dollars in millions] 























| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Balance to 
1959 and 1960 1961 comple- Total 
prior years tion 
sila i gical aaah ins Eatin laa ltaectatcae ss itn cecal costes — ceri 
Program per President’s fiscal year 1961 | 
Ee ee ae $1, 799. 4 $394. 1 $421.5 $451.3 $3, 066. 3 
Proposed amended program. .- ak 1,777.4 394.1 40.4 0 2, 211.9 
PRN rasedectisacrdercuddetebuee 1—22.0 0 —381.1 —451.3 —854. 4 
SAGE 
Program per President’s fiscal year 1961 
Ns oi hee bib cats hd ah cs nnaipsenaiaionies $1, 165.9 $280. 2 $235. 2 $276.8 $1, 958. 1 
Proposed amended program. -.-_......------ 1, 165.9 138. 4 102.8 162.8 1, 569.9 
ROR vxccn cg tacantpbadneadennkas 0 —141.8 —132. 4 —114.0 —388. 2 


1 Represents savings against fiscal year 1959 and prior amounts as contained in fiscal year 1961 President’s 
budget. This amount ($22,000,000) is included in current line item reprograming of the military construc- 
tion program. 


TOTAL COSTS 


Mr. Manon. Can you give us the figure as to the total amount of 
funds allocated or requested, including ‘the 1961 amended program ? 

General Frrepman. The total ? 

Mr. Manon. Give us the total figures; yes. 

General FrrepMan. The total costs, all costs for the BOMARC pro- 
gram through the completion of the BOMARC B proposal will be 
$2.914 million. 

Mr. Manon. Does that include military construction ? 

General FrrepMan. That includes all appropriations. 

Mr. Manon. What is the military construction figure ? 

General FrrepMANn. The military construction figure was $71 mil- 
lion. That is what we contemplate, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. As amended? 

General Friepman. As amended; but it does not include the can- 
cellation costs of approximately $10 million for west coast sites now 
under construction as we discussed with Mr. Sheppard previously. 


USE OF FUNDS REQUESTED IN FISCAL YEAR 1961 


Mr. Sixes. Will you please show at this point in the record the 
purpose for which the 1961 money, as amended, is to be used ? 
General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 
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The $40.4 million in the amended program is for two purposes: 
I believe some $19 million is for completion of the development test 
program and the remainder is for the procurement of ground support 
equipment. 

UNEXPENDED FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. How much of this money in the total program is un- 
expended as of this date, approximately ? 

General FrrepMan. Unexpended ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Frrepman. Approximately $800 million of the $2.2 billion. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the billion dollar figure you were going to 
mention ¢ 

General FrrepMan. I was about to say what was expended and 
then it occurred to me that the chairman asked for the unexpended so 
therefore—— 

Mr. Froop. You spent a billion dollars, but $800 million is un- 
expended ? 

General Frrepman. Some $800 million is unexpended out of the 
$2.2 billion, so there would have been expended on that basis approxi- 
mately $1.4 billion. 


POSSIBLE SAVINGS IF PROGRAM IS CANCELED 


Mr. Manon. A cancellation of the program as of this date would 
save how much of that $800 million probably ? 

General FrrepMan. So there is no confusion, I will break it both 
ways. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Frrepman. If you were today, or on the 15th of April, 
as an assumed date, to initiate cancellation action, you could for the 
B program realize a savings of $300.8 million. Of course, on top of 
that you would not require the $40.4 million requested in our revised 
1961 budget estimate. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, would you yield to me at this point 
briefly ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF POSSIBLE BOMARC CANCELLATION ON SAGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. I noted in the presentations the other day that you 
were scaling back SAGE to a great degree with reference to the 
scale back in BOMARC procurement. Does that represent the fact 
that SAGE is not all that essential to the fighter aircraft? 

In other words, if you were to cancel BOMARC would you scale 
SAGE back even further, or does this change in SAGE represent 
the fact that fighters are not dependent only to the point that you 
keep SAGE for fighter aircraft alone ? 

General FrrepMan. I would like General Estes to respond to that, 
Mr. Whitten. 

General Estes. Mr. Whitten, as the Chief of Staff brought out in 
the presentation the other day, the fact is that with reference to the 
cancellation of the super combat center program—SAGE IT as we 
have referred to—is related to the fact that, in our opinion, first, 
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the hardness for the time period in which you would have had SAGE 
II completed was inadequate; secondly, for the reason that the pro- 
gram would have been operational, consistent with the threat, too 
late. 

If you recall, we mentioned that the time period which this system 
would have been fully operational would have been 1965 or, perhaps, 
early 1966. The Chief of Staff’s views, therefore, on cancellation of 
super combat centers are not related to BOMARC as such. 

They are related to the threat and the time period at which the 
super combat center program would have gone in. 

Mr. Wuirren. In view of that, if BOMARC were canceled, would 
(here be further reductions in SAGE? 

General Esrrs. There would not be, sir. 

Mr. Wurtrren. Thank you. 


SAVINGS ACCRUING FROM CANCELLATION OF BOTH “A” AND “B” PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. Will you proceed ¢ 

General FriepMan. If I may fully respond to your question, I 
gave you the savings accruing from cancellation of the B program. 
If you were to cancel both the A and the B programs, you would ef- 
fect a savings of $320.8 million. 

I previously gave you a figure associated with the B program of 

$300.8 million, so you would, in effect, be saving another $20 ‘million, 
or that. would be the most you could save if you were to cancel the A 
program. 

SAGE COSTS 


Mr. Manon. You did not give the figures, or have not yet, with 
respect to the cost of SAGE. 

Do that in a general way. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

Since these figures are critical, I would prefer to give you the exact 
figures, sir. 

The SAGE program through completion—and I am talking here 
of capital investment, construction, R. & D. and procurement— 
through the fiscal year 1961 period would represent an investment 
of $1,407.1 million. 

That is on the revised program, Mr, Chairman. 

The reductions in that program which we propose under this re- 
vised air defense program take place in fiscal year 1960 and 1961 
budget periods. The adjustment in fiscal year 1960 is $141.8 million. 

The coon! year 1961 reduction is $132.4 million and through the 
fiscal year 1961 period the previous programing would amount to 
the sum of the three figures I have just given to the committee. 


FULL COST OF BOMARC BEFORE REVISED 


Mr. Manon. Can you supply this: Had we not modified the 
BOMARC system, or the BOMARC program, and had you not rec- 
ommended such a modification as you did on March 24, what would 
the full program have cost? What would have been the cost of the 
full program ? 
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General Frrepman. The full program would have cost $3,066.3 
million as opposed to the revised program cost of $2,214 million, 
General Estes. Your question related to BOMARC or SAGE ? 


INTEREST OF BOEING COMPANY IN CONTINUING BOMARC 


Mr. Manon. BOMARC. 

To what extent, if any, is the continuation of BOMARC predicated 
upon the desire not to chop off a program and, thereby, to some extent, 
financially embarrass the Boeing Co. ? 

General Estes. I thought the Chief of Staff gave an extremely 
direct answer to that question on the 24th of March. I say it is related 
in no respect to any desire to continue the Boeing Airplane Co. in 
business. It is related rather to the fact that the most economical 
way of gaining an operational capability is by taking that part of the 
reduced BOMARC program which we have 1 recommended. 

Mr. Manon. Is that your sincere view ? 

General Estes. It is my sincere view and so recommended to the 
Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Gartock. I would like to add, that in the discussions we have 
had, this question has never been raised within discussions between 
the Secretary’s Office and the air staff. 


RELUCTANCE TO ABANDON COSTLY PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Of course, if one launches on a project and spends 

vast sums on it, and then suddenly abandons it, he lays himself open 
for criticism. Whether the criticism would be "justified or not would 
be a different matter; but it is, therefore, perfectly understand- 
able, it seems to me, that if you should chop off the programs, both 
A and B, and abandon the whole thing as a gamble which we took 
which did not pay off—and there is precedent. for that sort of oper- 
ation—it would be distasteful to you. 

Has that element, or that psychology, i in any way been a part of 
this decision insofar as you know? 

General Estes. Categorically, the answer is “No.” 
mer. Manon. Asa scientific man, Dr. Flax, what do you think about 
it! 

Dr. Fax. I would speak quite freely. 

I had no prior connection with the Air Force or BOMARC and 
I received no instructions to give any weight whatever to this historic 
factor. I think my conclusions are based entirely on technical matters 
and the feasibility of doing the job. 

The other side of the question is the necessity for doing the job 
and this isa military decision. 





CONTINENTAL AIR DEFENSE INTEGRATION NORTH 


Mr. Manon. You have a system which I believe you call the Con- 
tinental Air Defense Integration North, or CADIN. 

My question is, Will the CADIN system be needed if BOMARC is 
discontinued ? 

General Esres. Sir, CADIN is not a system. 

In the terminology which you have just used, CADIN refers to the 
integration of those radars, SAGE direction control, fighters, BO- 
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MARCS, and all other activities related to the air defense system, 
between the Canadian system to the north and our system within the 
United States. 

In other words, it is an across-the-border integration of facilities in 
Canada with those in the United States to achieve one complete air 
defense system as expressed by the North American Air Defense Com- 
mand in which both the Canadians and ourselves participate. 

The CADIN package, as it is so called, contains within it the neces- 
sary arrangements to integrate all of these various pieces of air de- 
fense equipment. If BOMARC were completely dropped, there would 
be a change in the CADIN package in the sense that within the CA- 
DIN package there are two BOMARC squadrons in Canada. It 
would not otherwise change the program. 

Mr. Manon. How much would it change the program from a dollar 
standpoint, probably ? 

General FrrepMan. Two squadrons; and as I recall, by a rule of 
thumb we could say about $30 million or $31 million a squadron, all 
costs, so it would vary the requirement over the years by about $60 
million, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard ? 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Suerparp. General Friedman, in your response to Chairman 
Mahon’s interrogation about the expenditure of funds, as I got your 
answer, it is $2.2 billion predicated upon the Presidential budget ; is 
that correct ? 

General FrrepMan. That is the revised program, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. What was the total amount for BOMARC from its 
inception up to date ? 

General FrrepMAN. From its inception up to date, Mr. Sheppard, 
under the President’s budget program, or the one we are taling 
about today ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Under any program or procedure wherein you have 
expended money for BOMARC, whether incorporated in the Presi- 
dential budget or not. 

General FrrepMan. The amounts expended to date, I would say, 
would be on the order of $1.4 billion. 

Mr. Suerparp. As I recall, you said in your statement you were 
breaking that down in the record as to a proportional expenditure in 
“Research,” “Development,” “Testing,” “Procurement,” “Construc- 
tion,” and so forth ? 

General FrrepMAn. I an, sir. 
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(The information follows:) 


BOMARC program per President's fiscal year 1961 budget 


{In millions of dollars] 





Fiscal 
year Fiscal Fiscal Balance 
1959 and year year to com- Total 
prior 1960 1961 pletion 
years 
Research, development, test, and evaluation___-.- | 119.8 bokoal thadseess = 119.8 
Development, test, and evaluation____- 80.8 88.0 19.3 Tos tcnba wat 188. 3 
Procure ment for service use___.-..._..- ‘ -| 1,479.0 | 305. 4 | 402.0 | 451.3 | 2,637.7 
eS a en : ---| 27.2 | gs ~eeeee-|-----0-2--| 27.9 
Subtotal, procurement er ee es S| 394.1 | 421.5 | 451.3 | 2,973.7 
Military construction - sais eek Lae e. 92.6 0 0 0 | 92.6 
ainsi aed Gigi cin Sneccsnde nieve eee teen --| 1,799.4 394.1 421.5 451.3 3, 066.3 





Note.—Expenditures from the inception of this program through fiscal year 1960 will amount to approxi- 
mately $1.5 billion. 


Mr. Sueprarp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes? 


FIGHTER AIRCRAFT REQUIRED TO REPLACE BOMARC 


Mr. Sixes. If the BOMARC program were canceled, would it be 
necessary that additional weapons of other types be provided in order 
that the large population centers of the Northeast not be left without 
adequate defenses ? 

General Estes. They would not be defenseless, Mr. Sikes. There 
would still be some fighter interceptors in that area. 

Mr. Sixes. Would there be enough ? 

General Estes. There is also NIKE-HERCULES. 

Mr. Sixes. Enough to do the job? 

General Estes. What would Snes in the area is that they would 
have to be improved. We would have to put additional weapons in 
the area if we had no BOMARC’s there. 

Mr. Sixes. If the BOMARC program were eliminated, it would be 
necessary, in order to provide a proper defense for the people who live 
in that area, to have additional weapons of other types; is that what 
you are telling me? 

General Estes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srezs. So the cancellation of the BOMARC program would 
not be the end of the story. You would then have to install another 
weapons system ; is that correct ? 

General Estes. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. What weapon system would that be, and what cost 
would that be on the most logical ones to be used in lieu of BOMARC? 

General Estes. As I am sure you are well aware, Mr. Sikes, that 
would be the responsibility of the commander of the North American 
Air Defense Command to decide as to what weapon and at what 
locations. 

From our standpoint, we would feel that his probable selection 
would be further fighter interceptors, either F-101—B or F-106 type. 
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Mr. Srxzs. I believe it was developed some days ago in this com- 
mittee that if additional fighter interceptors were provided in lieu of 
the BOMARC, the cost would be greater ? 

General Esrrs. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you give again for the record, General Friedman, 
the difference in that cost ? 

General FrrepmMan. On a per missile basis, comparable, to include 
all the experimental missiles and all missiles produced to a total 
of ———— missiles, A and B, our estimate was $3.2 million per missile 
for the BOMARC and for the aircraft F—106 type it was $4.1 million 
per airplane. On a squadron basis for the F—106, for an 18-UE squad- 
ron, we would require $100 million per squadron. 

If you were to select the F-101-B squadron for 18 unit equipment, 
or UF, it would run about $80 million per squadron. 

I should like to point out that those costs do not include require- 
ments for hangars, runways, alert shelters, which we will have to 
assume for the present are in place. The reason we do not know 
whether they are or are not in place, is that that would be a matter 
of base selection and an examination of bases and the existing facili- 
ties. 

Mr. Sixes. There might be an additional requirement for base 
facilities ? 

General FrrepMan. There might be, sir. 

It would depend upon base selection. We certainly have not looked 
into the program. 

Mr. Stxes. Can you make an estimate of the total additional cost if 
you were to use fighter interceptors in lieu of BOMARC missiles? 

General FrrepMan. I would have to confer with General Estes and 
determine how many squadrons we would be talking about, and then 
it would be a simple extension. 

Mr. Srxes. Would you provide that for the record ? 

General FrrepMan. We will be happy to do so. 

(The information follows:) 


Costs OF FIGHTER INTERCEPTOR VERSUS BOMARC 


The estimated total additional cost of fighter interceptors in lieu of BOMARC 
missiles is $211 million. This represents the difference between costs for pro- 
curement and for 1 year’s operation. 

Additional classified information was furnished the committee.) 
reneral FrrepMaNn. Do you want to comment on that now? 

General Estes. You will recall in the March 24 hearing, sir, we 
referred to the fact that, having been queried on this subject, the 
response of the Air Defense Command was that if we were to drop 
the BOMARC program completely, the BOMARC B program com- 
pletely, they would want replacement of the BOMARC B missiles on 
a one-for-one basis. 

Further, I read into the record the assumptions on which the Head- 
quarters of the Air Defense Command had based this particular re- 
sponse. In addition to gathering that information I have had our 
Air Defense operation people in Headquarters USAF and our opera- 
tion analysis people in Headquarters USAF together look at this par- 
ticular problem to determine from a Headquarters USAF standpoint 
what the replacement factor should be if you did not have the 
BOMARC B missiles. 
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Further, since the 24th of March, the Headquarters of the Air De- 
fense Command has addition: uly looked at that problem itself. Based 
on discussions I had yesterday with representatives from the Air De- 
fense Command, they maintain the position that in order to provide 
adequate coverage of the area commensurate with what would have 
been provided by the ——— squadrons of BOMARC B we are pro- 
posing, a ———— replacement ratio was required. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you tell us why ? 

General Estes. Yes, sir. 

In our own studies we took into account in Headquarters USAF all 
of the factors we thought were involved in this particular problem. 
They relate mainly, sir, to a question of weapon density. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Esrrs. On the basis of our own war gaming, we came up 
with an average answer that you would need at least —-—— fighters 
of the F-106 or F-101 type to replace the ——— BOMARC that. we 
are discussing. We felt that there was equally enough information to 
support the postulation that you would need a ———— but, taking the 
average of ———— we came up with some cost estimates on that basis 
in order to have something definitive to give this committee. 

Basically, those figures turn out then, on the basis of the —-—— unit 
equipment F-101-B. the complete cost would be $538 million and the 
complete program would be operationally ready in ———. 

If you bought ——— F-106 aircraft the complete cost would be 
$677. 6 million and the program would be completely operational 
in —-—— 

General Friedman has given you the dollar savings which would 
accrue from cancellation of the BOMARC program, as I recall, on the 
order of $300 million. 

It is obvious, therefore, that there is a very considerable disparity 
between the amount of money which you would save by canceling the 
BOMARC B and the amount of money you would have to put in to 
provide, not ———— but ———~ fighter interceptors to replace 
BOMARC. There is further a point that our program for the ——— 
squadrons of BOMARC should be complete in ———— whereas the 
total interceptor program would not be complete until later. 

Mr. Srxrs. Was that not considered to be a crucial period ? 

General Estrs. I would say that in all of the estimates that have been 
put forth to date, the period is considered to be a crucial period; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Srees. The significant fact is that we could get interceptor 
capability until the end of that period ? 

General Esrrs. That is correct. You recognize that the program 
would be completed at that time and some of the interceptors would 
come in earlier. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the F-101 fully modern and able to do the job, or is 
it more likely you would have to procure the F-106? 

General Estes. I believe that the recommendations of the North 
American Air Defense Command would most probably be for the 
F-106, sir. It may well be that they want a mixture of those aircraft, 
but I do believe that they have more confidence in the overall capabil- 
ity of the F-106 and, therefore, would tend toward a greater number 
of that particular interceptor than the F-101B. 
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HIGHER O. & M. COSTS OF FIGHTER INTERCEPTORS 


Mr. Sikes. Is it not true that the maintenance and operation costs 
of the fighter interceptors are considerably more than that of the 
BOMARC missile ? 

General Estes. On a ratio approximately of 3 to 1. I have some 
exact figures I can give you. 

Mr. Srxes. Three to one times as high for the maintenance of inter- 
ceptors as for the BOMARC? 

General Esrrs. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. Give us some figures, please. 

General Esrers. The actual figures, which include personnel costs, 
training costs, replacement of equipment, and maintenance of equip- 
ment, replacement and maintenance of facilities, ammunition 
and supplies, and so forth, are annually $2.8 million for a BOMARC 
squadron. 

The figure is $9.2 million for an F—106 squadron; and $9.4 million 
for an F-101B squadron. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you give us the total of anticipated difference for 
all of the BOMARC’s versus all of the replacement fighter inter- 
ceptors ? 

General Esrrs. In O. & M.? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. You can provide that for the record. 

General Esters. All right, sir. 

(The information follows :) 


Operation and maintenance costs of BOMARC versus fighter interceptor 


Million 
Annual fighter interceptor operation and maintenance_________-.--_--_~~ $82. 7 
Annual BOMARC operation and maintenance_____---_-___------.------ 25. 2 
PRT CeO 2 a. eis has. cah se Saeeasseacne ina terihet interpre -anadoesbegeniee nett 57.5 


TOTAL DIFFERENCE OF COSTS BETWEEN BOMARC AND FIGHTER 
INTERCEPTORS 


Mr. Sixes. Will you give me also the total anticipated difference 
in costs between the two systems, including O. & M. and procurement ? 
General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 
General Esres. The two systems? 
Mr. Sixes. The BOMARC and the fighter interceptor ? 
General Estes. Yes, sir. 
(The information follows :) 
Difference in costs between BOMARC and fighter interceptor 
Million 


Total interceptor procurement cost including operation and maintenance 
aie hea ase a te ae ac aorn acc Some eae $677.6 


Total BOMARC procurement cost including operation and maintenance 
for 1 year she sbcslbde rah 3 Sasa ics cad ce tN a a cae ee eR ere a 466. 6 


SN i il th ae e a aaa 211.0 


Mr. Sixes. It appears conclusive from your testimony that the 
BOMARC would be less costly, would be operationally available 
earlier, and that it would be the more desirable system if we can be 
sure it will work; is that correct? 

General Esres. That is correct, sir. 
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RAMJET FLAME-OUT PROBLEM OF BOMARC 


Mr. Sixes. The BOMARC test record has not been very good al- 
though the information you gave us here today has thrown a some- 
what different light on the cause of failures than that which we have 
had previously. Apparently the principal problem has been ram- 
jet flame-out, and that ordinarily would have been among the items 
least likely to cause trouble. 

Am I on safe ground there or not ? 

General Esrrs. It was anticipated, sir, that the big problem would 
be in the booster from the standpoint of the propulsion system. As 
has been shown, we have not had trouble with the booster. 

Mr. Srxes. How serious is the ramjet flame-out problem? Do you 
have enough experience with it that you can tell us you know you can 
lick it, or are you just hoping you can lick it ? 

General Esrrs. I would feel, sir, that, based on everything we have 
been able to find out to date, we are certain that we can solve the 
problem. However, I would prefer to have some of my technical 
colleagues answer that. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

General Houzaprite. May I respond to that question ? 

It is true that we have had some unexpected difficulties in the ramjet 
in the B model. 

Mr. Sixes. Has the ramjet operated successfully with other 
weapons ? 

General Houzappie. Yes, sir. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Hotzarpie. On that limited—and I admit it is a limited 
demonstration of the BOMARC—we have considerable reason to be- 
lieve that technical fixes which had been made on the new ramjet 
engine for the BOMARC B have a good probability of really being 
a fix. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there any other major problem that disturbs you in 
connection with BOMARC B? 


yeneral Honzappie. No, sir. Nothing of a fundamental nature. 





CONFIDENCE IN OVERCOMING TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. Stxes. Then you still think you have a weapon that will work? 

General Houzarrie. Let me say I am sure we will have technical 
problems which will arise as they do on every development program. 
As of this time, we know of no significant or limiting technical ae 
lem which causes us grave concern that we do not have the capability 
of solving. 


RECOMMENDATION OF NORAD ON SUBSTITUTING FOR BOMARC 


Mr. Sixes. Is there a recommendation from the North American 
Defense Command that we substitute another weapon for BOMARC? 

General Estes. Is there a specific recommendation ? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

General Estes. From them? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 
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General Estes. We have not yet firmly transmitted the results of 
our proposals which we have presented to this committee to the North 
American Air Defense Command. Therefore, they have not as yet 
had the opportunity to study what we have recommended and offer 
recommendations such as you have suggested. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there any indication they would want to substitute 
another weapon, such as fighter interceptors, for BOMARC? 

General Estes. With regard to the squadrons we have proposed, I 
have specifically asked that command whether they would prefer to 
have these squadrons or to put in some other weapon system. Their 
recommendation has been to continue with just exactly what we are 
recommending. 

CANADIAN RELIANCE ON BOMARC 


Mr. Stxes. What is the feeling of the Canadians toward reliance on 
BOMARC? Is there any reluctance or hesitation on their part to 
continue to rely on BOMARC for the mission for which it is intended ? 

General Esrrs. In such discussions as we have had with the RCAF, 
there has been no such indication that they desire other than to can- 
tinue with the two BOMARC squadrons. 

Mr. Srxzs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten? 


PLANS IN CASE BOMARC DOES NOT BECOME OPERATIONAL 


Mr. Wuirtren. General, this is all highly interesting, but when you 
sit on this side of the table, it is difficult to understand a contract for 
the free procurement of an unproven weapon, however great our hopes 
may be that it eventually will be proven. 

The weapon has not yet been proven in spite of high hopes and it 
is pretty difficult for me to understand this. 

Let us take the other side of this thing and let us say that your high 
hopes fall flat and BOMARC does not work. What are you folks 
going to do then ? 

General Esrxs. Sir, as I have attempted to state in the presentations 
we have put forth this morning, we do not exactly have high hopes for 
the BOMARC. Rather, our ‘beliefs with respect to its potential, its 
capabilities, are founded on beliefs on specific technical facts. 

Mr. Wuirtren. All right. Let us say that even that goes sour, and 
we have known such things to go sour before. I believe it was the 
NAVAHO which was one, and various weapons we have heard about 
in times past have not panned out. We have had the B-386 bomber 
which, as I recall, never did really fulfill its mission, but let us 
presume your high hopes, whatever they are based upon, do not ma- 
terialize. What are you going todo? 

General Estes. First, I would Jike to correct the record. The 
NAVAHO was not canceled because of any failures. 

Mr. Wuirren. I may be in error on that particular one but we have 
heard about weapons you have experimented with and worked with, 
and then have given up on. 

Such things can happen. 

Let us surmise that this fails. What are you going todo? 

General Estes. Well, you have to provide some weapons in the area 
and it will be up to NORAD to determine what kind of weapons would 
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be required in the event that the system did not work. I cannot believe, 
sir, that the system is not going to work. 

Mr. Wurrren. You still do not get what I am trying to get you to 
answer. 

What do your plans call for? Certainly where there is a tremen- 
dous Military Establishment we certainly would have some alter- 
natives. You would not build up the whole defense system of this 
country on high hopes and in spite of technical support and all of 
the other things, you are bound to have alternatives. 

What are they ? 

General Estes. The only possible alternative in the event that you 
postulate, would be to buy some more interceptors. 


TIME PERIOD OF BOMARC DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Wurrren. How long have we been developing and experiment- 
ing with BOMARC? 

General Estes. I believe that Colonel Dietrich pointed out that we 
first started our design studies on BOMARC as a system in 1950, sir. 

Mr. Wuitren. Just for the basis of discussion, that is about 10 years, 
so if we waste 2 more years with BOMARC and it still does not come 
up to expectations have we not delayed 2 years of proper defense we 
might have gotten from proven w eapons? 

General Esrrs. Our first “B” site is supposed to be initially opera- 
tional next year. 

Mr. Wuirren. For the moment, for the purpose of discussion we are 
presuming this does not succeed. 

General Esrrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. If it does not succeed, then have we not delayed a 
year or two, having in sight protection with a proven method? That 
is, the interceptor ? 

Mr. Froop. May I add this: Not merely 2 years, Mr. Whitten, but 
perhaps the most important 2 years in the history of the world. This 
isnot just 2 years. The bad 2. 

General Esres. What I was trying to point out was that our first 
site is supposed to be operational next year. There is, therefore, a 
very short period between today and then, to determine whether or 
not this system is going to prove operational, not 2 years. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you know whether or not it will work by next 
month ? 

General Estes. We will definitely know it within the time period 
I just stated. 

Mr. Wuirren. There is a ——— period involved there. 

General Esrrs. That is the maximum. 

Mr. Wurrren. I believe you said the interceptors could not be ready 
before ————, and with a year’s delay, that would mean it would not 
be until ———? 

General Esrrs. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. By then we could not need either one of them, and 
we could be dependent on something else; is that right ? 

General Esrrs. This will depend entirely on the ‘threat. 

Mr. Wurrren. Is it not your planning that based on the fact we 
get by until then, that other things will take over and we will be look- 
ing in other directions or our defense capability ? 
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General Estes. That is not the context in which the Chief of Staff 
presented the issue on the 24th, Mr. Whitten. He said he believed 
that as a part of the overall threat the manned bomber threat would 
be relatively considerably lower by that time. Therefore, we had to 
concentrate our available resources on the overall threat, including the 
manned bomber. He did not say there would be no manned bomber 
threat. 

Mr. Wuirren. Perhaps I have exaggerated in order to make my 
point. The point I made is that this possible 1-year lag is in the most 
crucial period, according to your own estimate. 

General Estes. Time is important; that is entirely true, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews. 


PLANNED WITHDRAWAL OF FIGHTER AIRCRAFT FROM NORTHEAST TO WEST 


Mr. Anprews. General, do you consider that the West coast is get- 
ting the same degree of protection that the Northeastern section of 
this country is ¢ 

General Estes. Sir, what we have attempted to do, as we explained 
on the 24th, was draw from the Northeast area fighter-interceptor 
squadrons so as to insure that we had adequate weapon density cover- 
age in all areas. 

In other words, one would intend that your weapon density cover- 
age on the West coast would be built up by fighter-interceptors, since 
you do not have BOMARCS there. You would have BOMARCS and 
a lesser number of fighter-interceptors in the Northeast area. 

Mr. FLoop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. ANprREws. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you mean you are going to strip the highly indus- 
trialized and densely populated northeastern section of the United 
States, with a proved defense system, during a critical period and 
subject it toa combination of something ? 

General Esters. I do not. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever hear of a bird in the hand being worth 
two in the bush ? 

General Estes. They are not my words. 

Mr. Fioop. Indeed not. They are George Washington’s and Rob- 
ert E. Lee’s, both good generals, too. 

General Estes. I did not say we are going to strip the Northeast. 

Mr. Fioop. A matter of degree ? 

General Estes. No, sir. I have said we want to insure that we have 
adequate weapon density around the total perimeter and, therefore, 
having BOMARC’s in one area 

Frioop. I think the record is very clear. You said it very 
well. 





NO BOMARC PROCUREMENT PLANNED AFTER FISCAL YEAR 1961 


Mr. Anprews. Do you plan to continue procurement of BOMARC 
missiles after 1961 ? 

General Esrrs. The plan which we have proposed, sir, contemplates 
buying out the BOMARC-B program. This means that we will 
procure no missiles with 1961 funds. The missile procurement will 
be out of 1960 and prior years’ funds. 
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Actual production of the missile, however, since you paid for it out 
of 1960 and prior funds, the production will be continuing for some 
time. 

OPERATIONAL DATE OF BOMARC 


Mr. Anprews. Do you consider that as of today you have any 
BOMARC missiles or by next March—I will ask it that way—do you 
consider that by next March you will have any missiles that are 
operational 4 

General Esrrs. As we have already shown you, sir, we do have at 
the present time BOMARC-A missiles that are oper rational. 

Mr. Anprews. You stopped production of BOMARC-—A, have you 
not ¢ 

General Esrrs. No, sir. The production of BOMARC-—A missiles 
to fill the five sites that General Holzapple mentioned will be com- 
plete, if my memory serves me correctly. The last A missile will 
be produced and delivered. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you feel those will be reliable, that the bugs 
will be out of them, and that they will be ready for firing in case of 
attack ¢ 

General Estes. I do, sir. I feel we already have that capability in 
the sites as displayed on General Holzapple’s charts. 


POSSIBLE REPLACEMENT OF BOMARC WITH NIKE 


Mr. Anprews. As stated several times, as you see it, the only alterna- 
tive toa BOMARC is an interceptor; is that correct ¢ 

General Esrrs. As I see it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Have you given any consideration to the NIKE 
missiles for defense of these areas / 

General Estes. As pointed out, this is a responsibility of NORAD 
to come up with the answer as to where he wants his weapons and 
what weapon he would like to have. I said that from my stand- 
point, speaking of Air Force programs 

Mr. Anprews. It is either BOMARC or interceptors ? 

General Esrrs. Yes; because we have no NIKE in our program. 
It isan Army program. 

Mr. Anprews. Are you familiar with the record of accuracy and 
reliability of the NIKE program ? 

General Estrs. Not in detail, sir. I am familiar that they have 
a very good record. 

Mr. Anprews. The purpose of the NIKE missile is the same as 
the BOMARC, to strike down incoming planes. The difference in 
the system is possibly altitude and range, BOMARC having higher 
altitude and more r ange than the NIKE. That is correct; is it not ? 

General Esres. Those statements are correct, sir, but it goes much 
further than that. 

Mr. Anprews. Would you elaborate on that? 

General Estes. As Colonel Dietrich pointed out, what we have at- 
tempted to do in the BOMARC system is produce a system which 
has capability of being deployed based on a network of radars. In 
other words, if the BOMARC is located here and a target is coming 
in over there, which can be seen by radars over in this area, not in 
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SAGE control over to that area to attack the targets that are com- 
ing under that radar detection. 

With the NIKE system, the NIKE is dependent for its operation 
on radars directly at the site. It cannot fly from site to site. = 
flies under total direction of the radars located where the NIKE 

Therefore, from our standpoint the BOMARC offers us the ain 
tunity to ret well out to attack targets coming in, which may have 
decoys or ‘which may have air-to- surface missiles ; whereas, with the 
NIKE system you cannot attack the target until it comes within 
specific range of the system itself. 

Mr. Anprews. That means the BOMARC system gives you a wider 
range of protection than the NIKE system does? 

General Estes. In one sense, that is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. I have been out at San Francisco and have seen some 
of their NIKE installations out there. What other system of pro- 
tection does San Francisco have other than the NIKE ? 

General Estes. It has fighter-interceptor protection, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. I think you stated you did not have any weapon 
in mind to replace the BOMARC that would serve the same purpose. 
General Esres. Other than fighter-interceptors, as I mentioned. 

Mr. Anprews. I Es int missiles. 

General Estes. No other missile system; no, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 


USE OF BOMARC AGAINST SUPERSONIC AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Fioop. General, the whole problem here and the whole reason 
why this exposé should be stripped naked nobody has touched on. My 
friends have not asked it and you have not volunteered it. You know 
what the Achilles heel is here. I do not blame you for not volunteer- 
ing. You did not get those two stars by volunteering. You know 
better than to volunteer, especially here. I do not blame you. 

This whole system is absolutely no good for high-speed, high-level 
bombers. You know what kind of bombers the Russians are going to 

have in 1964—high level, high speed. This pigeon is no good for 
that, against that kind of attack. At the time when this is to be at 
its best, even the whole great system you had originally set up, but 
with what you have left, this debris that you have left, this will not be 
a weapon to do what it is supposed to do in 1964 at the kind of bomber 
and fighter that the Russians are going to have at high speeds at high 
levels. Is that not so? 
| General Estes. It is not so, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It is not? 

General Estes. There is no reason why the BOMARC cannot take 
on a supersonic target. We have demonstrated that it will. 

Mr. Fioop. You have demonstrated how many times, against what 
kind of target that BOMARC A or B, or both together, singly or in 
alvo, will attack and destroy the kind of target I have just posed / q 

General Estes. Well, sir; I am sure we want the record to be com- 
pletely straight. 
Mr. Froop. Indeed we do. That is why I asked the question. 
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General Esters. One of the reasons is that we have not had 

Mr. Fioop. Never mind the reasons why not. You said you did it. 
I want to know how many times, where, against what kind of target 
has BOMARC A or BOMARC B, or both of them, singly or in salvo, 
done it. 

General Estes. It has intercepted one supersonic target, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Wonderful. $1,700 million, one supersonic target. 
What kind of target ? 

General Estes. This was a REGULUS II. 

Mr. Fxioop. Well, well, well. We have abandoned that, have we 
not ¢ 

General Esrrs. The Navy has, sir. 

Mr. Foon. I thought this was all part of the same team. The U.S. 
Department of Defense has abandoned the target that you give to me 
as the prize example of what you have done, in answer to the question I 
asked. 

General Esrrs. All I point out, sir, is that the REGULUS is not 
our program in the Air Force. We were talking about an Air Force 
program. 

Mr. Fioop. You were; I was not. 

General Estes. Right, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I asked you a specific question for a specific purpose. 
Now, I consider that answer deliberately evasive. Naive would be 
better. You know what a REGULUS is, and you know I know. You 
know it was abandoned. Do not answer my question by telling me 
that this is not an Air Force weapon. 

General Estes. No, sir; I was speaking to the point 

Mr. Fioop. Why did you use it as a target? Why did you use a 
Navy weapon as a target ? 

General Esres. It is available and it will go to mach-Q, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Yes, but if you cooperate with the Navy on one case, you 
cannot abandon the Navy the next time. You have just done that. 
You think you have not ? 

General Esters. I do not quite understand the implication, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You told me you are not interested in this because it is a 
Navy weapon, not an Air Force weapon, you say. I know that. What 
was in your mind when you gave me that answer? Why did you say 
that ? 

General Esters. Well, sir; if we can review the bidding for a mo- 
ment, you referred to the fact that the REGULUS has been canceled. 
TI told you it had, that the Navy had canceled the program. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 
General Estes. Now you ask me why the Air Force does not support 








it. 

Mr. Froop. Support what ? 

General Esres. The REGULUS. 

Mr. Fioop. No. Where did you hear me suggest anything like that? 
I asked you what kind of target you used. You said REGULUS. I 
said we abandoned it. You said the Nav y did. 

General Estrs. As a weapon system. 


Mr. Fioop. The Navy abandoned REGULUS. It is not a lady’s 


bracelet. Of course, it is a weapon system. On this record, at this 
very important hearing, you submit to this jury as an answer to my 
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question the fact that you hit a REGULUS with this BOMARC, 


and that is your record, is it ? 

General Estes. That is what we have done to date, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Nothing else to add? 

General Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fxoop. In answering that question? What else? How many 
other times? You just said one. Are there two? What is the 
second one? 

General Esres. In answering that question, sir, all I can say is 
supersonic drones have not been sufficiently available in quantity for 
the purpose of firing BOMARC missiles against them. 

Mr. Fioop. Are REGULUS available? 

General Estes. Yes, sir. 


RECORD OF BOMARC AGAINST REGULUS TARGETS 


Mr. Fioop. How many REGULUS did you fire? 

General Hotzarrie. We fired six BOMARCS against six REGU- 
LUS targets. 

Mr. Froop. How many REGULUS targets, six ? 

General Houzappte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You had six available targets and you missed them five 
times. 

General Esters. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you did have drones available and you were not 
successful ; is that not right ¢ 

General Esres. That is not entirely correct. 

Mr. FLoop. What is not correct about it 4 

General Estes. The question of whether we missed the REGULUS 
or not on each of those six firings. On some of those firings the bird 
had no opportunity to conduct an intercept and, therefore, we have 
not disproven that the bird could have intercepted the target. 

Mr. Froop. And we are going to embrace or reject this BOMARC 
system upon that kind of semantics? That was an answer in 
semantics. 

General Esres. No, sir, it was not. 

Mr. Fioop. You are dealing with an extremely important subject, 
and now you tell me, well, we did not quite do this. If we had cue 
that, perhaps this. 

The fact remains you hit one obsolescent Navy abandoned 
REGULUS once, and that is the best you have done, is it not ? 

General Estes. The point I was trying to make, sir, was it would not 
have made any difference on some of those occasions whether the 
target had been supersonic or subsonic. The bird still would never 
have intercepted the target. 

Mr. Froop. The fact remains in 1964, at the most crucial conceivable 
period, you have nothing to submit to us at this time except the birds 
in the bush, two of them, to attack supersonic, high-speed, high-alti- 
tude enemy fighters and bombers except your implicit confidence and 
faith, which we have seen come to a bad pass here three times in 
10 vears, 

General Esres. We believe that the system will do the job that we 
lave postulated it will, Mr. Flood. 
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Mr. F.Loop. General, if you were not making that kind of testimony, 
you would not be in Washington long either. I have been here a long 
time. I have seen generals and admirals come and go in that chair. 
That does not impress me. 

General Estes. I would not give that kind of testimony if I did not 
believe it, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. You could not possibly say anything else, General. That 
is the point. 

General Estes. I am simply pointing out for the record I believe 
what I am telling you. I am not doing it because somebody has sug- 
gested it. 

Mr. Froop. It is proper that you say that. You have a right 
tosay that. 

General Esres. All right, sir. 


ELIMINATION OF SAGE SUPER COMBAT CENTERS FROM PROGRAM 


Mr. Frioop. We are in effect returning to the manual system on 
SAGE, are we not ? 

General Esres. We are not, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are returning in some degree to the manual system 
in SAGE, are you not ? 

General Estrs. SAGE is an automatic system, sir, semiautomatic 
system. 

Mr. Fioop. The other day when we talked about abandoning, in 
this new revised continental defense program submitted by General 
White on the 24th—the Ides of March have great significance, mira- 
bile dictu, the 24th of March, some sense of humor—anyhow, he told 
us you were going to abandon the super-duper, long-haired SAGE 
control centers. 

General Esrrs. The super combat centers; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The super combat centers were to be abandoned. 

[ sat in this chair and heard the Air Force justify these centers 
with big pictures, slides, generals, great detail, at great length, as 
absolutely necessary and essential, without which we could not live 
and the world would not be free. That is last year and the year before. 

Now you tell me that is no longer true because of the change in the 
quality of the enemy’s mission which your latest intelligence has 
given you. 

Do you have any idea of the date and source of the latest combined 
intelligence which produced this conclusion? Be very careful of 
that answer because I have. 

General Estes. Of my own personal knowledge, I do not, Mr. 
Flood. 

Mr. Fxioop I would like the record to show the source and the date 
and the quality and the quantity, if that interests you, of the combined 
intelligence which produced this conclusion. You do not have it now, 
so you ‘cannot provide it. 

General Estes. We will provide it for the record. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use. ) 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt that somehow or other, some way or 
other, this operational SAGE system is going to be affected in per- 
formance. You cannot have it both ways; is that right? 
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General Esres. By reduction of the supercombat centers program ? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes. 

General Estes. There is no question about it, the SAGE system 
will not be as 





DEPLOYMENT OF BOMARC IN SOFT SITES 


Mr. Fioop. There is also no question of our present program of Air 
Force production of ATLAS, TITAN, and MINUTEMAN and your 
schedule of configuration by generation of those three missiles from 
soft to semisoft to semihard, to hard, to mobile, the whole category 
has a target, and you are straining to put as many as you can hard 
and mobile by 1964; is that not true? 

General Esres. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is true, is it not 

General Esrrs. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And yet at that very time, which is the most important 
time, so the Air Force tells me—this is your testimony—BOMARC 
will be absolutely soft. Is that not true? 

General Estes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you want to comment about that? Is there any 
significance inthat? Isnot thata disparity ‘ 

General Esrres. I would point out, sir, that with reference to our 
entire interceptor force, with reference to all the rest of the facilities, 
in large part even in our strategic system, other than the missile, 
we are soft. 

Mr. Fioop. 1 know that, but that is the fact 

(yeneral Esres. That is the fact, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That while we are striving and accelerating programs, 
transferring funds actually from BOM: ARC ‘ironically, | most. ironi- 
cally—we are taking BOMARC funds, we are cutting back BOMARC 
because of its reduction in value vis-a-vis the threat and taking the 
money to harden other weapon systems, despite the fact that at that 
very time that we want these systems hardened on the left, the 
BOMARC system will be stark nakedly soft; is that not true? 

General Estes. That is true, sir, ‘That is not ex: ictly what we are 
doing, however. 

Mr. FLoop. That is part of what you are doing. 

General Esrrs. We are producing a larger quantity of operational 
weapon systems of offensive character. Therefore, the presumption 
is—— 

Mr. Fioop. Including TITAN ?¢ 

General Esrres. Yes, sir. ‘Therefore, the presumption is any Soviet 
attack has got more systems which can damage him to take into 
account and, consequently, with such available missiles as he has to 
start a war, he has less opportunity to concentrate on the BOMARC 
sites because he has more offensive weapon systems on which he must 
use his missiles. 

Mr. FLoop. I am not suggesting he is going to throw his 8-megaton 
ICBM’s at asilly pigeon likea BOMARCsite. He istoosmart. You 
know the area of kill and destruction for an 8-megaton blast, within a 
long way of a BOMARC site—who in the world would think, but vou, 
of throwing an 8- megaton ICBM at a BOMARC site? = It is ridicu- 
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lous. I never dreamed of anything like that. I do not know anything 
about it at all. Even I did not think of that. The Russians certainly 
will not. My, my, my, my. Let no one forget that. He will laugh 
at you. An ICBM at a BOMARC site. He could not be bothered. 
He thinks less of it than I do. 


EFFECT OF REVISIONS IN BOMARC PROGRAM IN CANADA 


Has the State Department, to your knowledge, been in touch with 
you by telephone, by striped pants, or by carrier pigeon, in the last 
week about this operation ? 

General Estes. They have not been in touch with me, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know or have you heard, directly, or indirectly, 
that they have been in touch with the Department of Defense or any- 
body in the Air Force about the BOMARC problem vis-a-vis the 
future of the Prime Minister and the Secretary of Defense of our 
sister Republic to the north ? 

General Estes. There have been discussions, sir, between repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Defense and the State Department 
with reference to the revisions in the air defense programs. 

Mr. Fxoop. More specifically BOMARC ? 

General Estes. As well as SAGE, sir. 

Mr. Froop. More specifically BOMARC? 

General Esrrs. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Equally specifically BOMARC? 

General Estes. Equally. 

Mr. Fioop. We will settle for that. 

General Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. I know a good deal about the conversation. I would 
rather be a Congressman from Cuba this week than the Secretary of 
Defense in Canada. 


AIR FORCE REDUCED EMPHASIS ON BOMARC 


Much was made to us about the absolute urgent requirement—that 
is the Janguage—for the original scheduling of BOMARC. We sat 
here awed, simply overawed, by the charts and the generals and the 
presentations and the figures, ad infinitum, as to the absolute urgency 
of the requirement of the se heduling of BOMARC. 

Now not only has that scheduling been abandoned, but the schedul- 
ing proposed will produce a slippage of from 3 to 6 months as against 
a period of 3 years, the important 3 years. Is that not so? Not only 
have you abandoned your absolute urgent requirement of the original 
schedule—my, how urgent that w as—not only have you abandoned 
the superduper SAGE ‘control systems, which will be the strong right 
arm of the BOMARC system, not only have you abandoned that as 
well, but now what you have left will be short 6 months. Is that not 
it? 

General Esters. Between 3 and 6 months; that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o'clock. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Suepparp. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Ford, you may have the witness. 


HISTORY OF NUMBERS OF SITES AND MISSILES IN BOMARC PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. General Estes, if my memory serves me correctly, the 
BOMARC program as originally planned or as planned as late as a 
year ago envisaged about 32 bases or installations circling, more or less, 
the whole continental United States, with some sites in the interior. Is 
that generally correct ? 

General Estes. The original plan, sir, called for in the North Amer- 
ican air defense operations plan was for — missiles at 40 sites. 
This was also the initial Air Force plan. That plan was subsequently 
reduced in the North American air defense plans to 36 sites, some of 
which were outside of the continental United States as such. They 
were in Canada. The Air Force plan at that time was 32 sites. 

The next revision of this was in the master air defense plan which 
we mentioned in the hearings on the 24th, which consisted of 16 sites, 
and that was the Air Force plan as submitted the first of this year. 

Mr. Forp. What I would like to have is a statement which shows 1, 
2, 3,4, and so forth, setting forth the history of the BOMARC program 
as to number of sites and cost as you could best estimate it, the 48-site 
program would have cost « number of dollars, the 36-site program 
would have cost # number of dollars. 

General Estes. We will insert that in the record. 

Mr. Forp. That of course would bring you down to the present 
program, which was recommended on March 24 by the Chief of Staff. 

General Estes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I presume you do not have those figures here, do you? 

General Frrepman. No, sir. I have only the master air defense 
plan costs and the amended program. However, I do have in our 

records the programs and the costs associated with them. I do not 
have them with me, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. In each of these instances would you also set forth the 
date that the first plan was agreed on, when it was changed, and the 
date of the next plan, so we have a complete chronological history of 
BOMARC as far as operational programs are concerned, with the 
associated costs. 

General Estes. We will include that, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and has been submitted to 
the committee. ) 





OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Most of the information which I think is important for 
the record has already been submitted in response to questions asked 
by preceding members of the committee. I would like to clarify for 
the record, however, a point which was made in part this morning. 
I would like to know as of this date how much has been obligated 
for the BOMARC program. I ask that because only those sums 
would be subject to cancellation costs if there was a cancellation. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, even though we 
show an unexpended in the amount of some $800 million, since the 
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total amounts are not obligated—and I will get that figure in a 
moment—the actual unliquidated would be about $360 million less 
than that, or about $475 million. I will try to get that obligated 
figure in a moment, Mr. Ford. 

(Off the record. ) 

General FrrepMan. In response to your question, Mr. Ford, obvi- 
ously when we talk as of today in obligations, I have to estimate, but 
I would say that a very close estimate of obligations to date would 
be on the order of $1,853 million. 

Mr. Forp. Out of the total which you now estimate to be $1,853 
million, would you break out the division between military construc- 
tion and the part which is handled by this committee ? 

General Frrepman. Yes, sir,I can. It is broken out by appropria- 
tion here. I would have to go back through it. I could do it for 
the record or I could run it out now. 

Mr. Forp. Do it for the record. 
(The information requested follows :) 


BOMARC program estimated obligations, as of March 1960 
{In millions] 





Ian RN a a ee ele ce ees $1, 663. 0 
Research, development, test, and evaluation___.______________________ 121.5 
I i ot a ae a 1, 784.5 
Military construction eee ae Re Nak eke ak PE 8 68.8 
ND cea i aca cvecsced sane vases ents Bo pai etie tts eee Sa arte Des 1, 853.3 


NET LOSS TO GOVERNMENT IF BOMARC IS CANCELED 


Mr. Forp. In other words, if the program were canceled in toto 
as of now, what would be the net loss to the Government ? 

General Frrepwan. The net loss, as we see it, to the Government 
if it were canceled out now would be $1,875 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That would include obligational authority made avail- 
able for military construction, missile procurement, and research and 
development or any other associated expense ? 

General Frrenman. Yes, sir. I should state that that does not 
include accrued O, & M. costs over the years since the inception of the 
program. This would be the number of dollars put in, in terms of 
capital investment. 

Mr. Forp. a hen you use these figures, are you including both 
BOMARC A and BOMARC B, or are you assuming for the rela- 
tively little annouint that would be needed to complete A you are not 
canceling that out but are continuing with that, and you are just 
referring to B? 

General Frrepman. The figure I gave you was for both programs. 
However, your assumption as reg: ards what you could recapture on the 
A is correct. As I indicated, I believe this morning, the difference 
would be about $20 million that you could actually recoup on that 
program. For all intents and purposes, the $1,875 million represents 
the majority of the dollars involved. 

Let’s take another try at that. 

If we were to make full cancellation of the B program, $594.5 
million would be wasted. The total program, the A and B, would be 
the $1,875 million to which I referred. 
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Mr. Minsuati. He mentioned also accrued O. & M. costs, Mr. Ford. 
How much would that be, General ? 

General FrrepMan. I believe I can give you a reasonable figure on 
that through 1959. 

Mr. Minsnatn. Just a ball park figure. How much would it be? 

General FrrepMAN. It varied by year. Through fiscal year 1960, on 
direct O. & M. costs it would be on the order of about $15 million. 

Mr. Forp. That isa cumulative total ? 

General FrrmepMan. That is right, sir. The first identifiable O. & M. 
costs occurred in fiscal year 1958, a very small amount. It built up to 
about 4.8 in fiscal year 1959, and we are estimating about $9 million 
for fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Forp. You have testified that for the total program of BO- 
MARC A and B, about $1,800 million has been obligated. 

General FrrepMan. That is right, sir, as of approximately this date. 

Mr. Forp. If cancellation came tomorrow, you would not complete 
A or B, would you / 

General FrrepMan. There have been about — missiles delivered 
to date. 

COST OF BOMARC A 


Mr. Foro. What amount of the $1,800 million is associated exclu- 
sively or can be allocated to A ? 

General FrrepMan. I would say, sir, about $1,300 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is throwing into that figure, I would imagine, a 
good share of your R. & D. costs, which have a carryover benefit as 
far as B is concerned. 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Foro. So you have about $500 million of funds already obligated 
associated with B exclusively. 

General FrrepmMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. If you wanted to proceed with A only, how much more 
in obligational authority is required to complete A ? 

General Frrepman. None, sir; no new obligating authority. We 
would contemplate obligating a total of $9.9 million in fiscal year 
1960, and that would complete the obligations on the A program. 

Mr. Forp. That obligational authority is already available? 

General FrrepMan. That is available to us, Sir. 

Mr. Forp. That operational date for your last A squadron is some- 
time in calendar 1960, is it not? 

General Hovzarrie. The middle of this year. 


PROBABLE RECOUPMENT FROM CANCELLATION OF BOMARC B 


Mr. Forp. General Frie ‘dinan, you said this morning that if 
BOMARC B were canceled, “savings’—and I put “savings” in 
quotes—of $300.8 million w ould mater ialize, plus $40.4 million in fiscal 
1961, 

(reneral FrrepMANn. That is correct. 

Mr. Forno. Upon reflection, do you think “savings” is the right word ? 

General FrrepMan. I do not know that you w ould call them sav ings, 
Mr. Ford. What I am saying is that that is the amount of recoupment 
which you could expect out of the program. That is what I would not 
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spend on the program. In other words, this would be the amount of 
dollars already placed into the program which you would be likely to 
recoup. 

Mr. Forp. Can you show us how you arrive at that $300.8 million 
figure ¢ 
_ General Friepman. Sir, I can give you the breakout by appropria- 
tion. I might state simply that this would represent, in my opinion, 
the unliquidated obligations net of cancellation costs which would be 
involved. This is how it would be derived. 

Mr. Gartock. Just on the possibility the question might be asked, 
Mr. Ford, we checked this out with our procurement people. So it 
is an estimate of experienced people who have been through this 
kind of thing. It has not been checked out with the companies. 

Mr. Forp. As I visualize the figures which have been bandied 
around here this morning and part of this afternoon, you have $680 
million in obligational authority which involves BOMARC B. If 
you canceled as of now, I understand you to say that you would 
recoup $300.8 million from that total figure. Is that what you are 
saying? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir, $75.8 million from fiscal 
year 1959 and $225 million from fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Forp. But you would have no BOMARC B missiles or sites 
or anything else associated with it? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir, you would not. 

Perhaps another way to get at what you are leading to: I have 
indicated if you were to cancel the A and B, this would represent 
dollars which you would not get any return on in terms of defense: 
$1,875 million. To reconcile that to the $2,214 million program I 
talked about, you would add $122.1 million in “Research, development, 
test, and evaluation” appropriations. You would add to that the $227 
million of fiscal year 1961 savings, $72 million of 1960 savings, plus 
the $40.4 million requested in the revised budget, and that total would 
reconcile to the total program cost. 

Mr. Forp. I just want you to say again, because I think the record 
could be misconstrued, this figure of $300.8 million is in no sense a 
savings. 

General Frrepman. It certainly is not, sir, not in the classical sense 
of the word. 

COST OF AIRCRAFT TO REPLACE BOMARC 


Mr. Gartock. Mr. Ford, I think we could go further. When you 
consider the testimony which was given this morning on the cost of 
the military replacement of these, definitely it is not in the savings 
category. It is a case of spending it for one item or the other. It 
could take as much or more. 

Mr. Froop. If the gentleman will permit me to make an observa- 
tion, that is not the important thing, necessarily. 

Mr. Forp. Would you at this point give us the figure which was 
given earlier for F-101B’s? 

General Estes. For F-101B’s. the figure was $538 million, or for 
F-106’s, the figure was $677.6 million. 

Mr. Forp. That requirement of ———— interceptors is a different 
figure than General Kuter of the Air Defense Command indicated 
he thought was needed to replace the BOMARC B. 
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General Esrrs. No, sir, that is not correct. General Atkinson of 
the Headquarters, Air Defense Command, not General Kuter of 
NORAD. 

Mr. Forp. It is only the difference of an officer rather than the 
statement. 

General Esters. I just want to be sure the record is correct, sir. 
General Atkinson of Headquarters, Air Defense Command, gave me 
the figure. It isa different figure, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Who gave the — figure? 

General Estes. Headquarters, Air Defense Command, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the cost if you use that figure ? 

General Estes. General Friedman put some approximate figures in 
the record on the 24th, sir. I do not know whether he has any better 
figures now. 

General Frrepman. I think so. 

(Off the record.) 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use.) 





EFFECT OF BOMARC CANCELLATION ON AIR DEFENSE OF NORTHEASTERN 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. Forp. The inference was left this morning that if we did not 
have BOMARC and if we did not substitute these 101B’s or 106’s, the 
northeastern part of the country would be defenseless against manned 
bombers. What would we have if we had no additional interceptors 
as replacements for the BOMARC? What kind of defensive weap- 
on systems would we have? 

General Estes. You would have NIKE-HERCULES, sir, the exact 
quantity of which I cannot at this moment say. If it is necessary for 
the record, I can furnish it. Secondly, you would have some fighter- 
interceptor squadrons. I do not know what the exact number would 
be, sir, but it would be less fighter-interceptor squadrons than you 
would require for adequate coverage of that area. 

Mr. Forp. Can you submit to the committee, if you cannot for the 
record, what kind of squadrons we have, the numbers and the types of 
aircraft in this area ? 

General Esters. Yes, sir, we can. 

Mr. Minsuatu. And also how much our effectiveness would be re- 
duced air defensewise. 

General Estrrs. Yes. 

Mr. MinsHatu. Percentagewise. 

Mr. Forp. And if you could put in the record some figure along that 
line percentagewise, it would be helpful. 

General Estes. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use. ) 


TEST FIRINGS AGAINST REGULUS TARGETS 


Mr. Forp. We got into some discussion this morning about the ef- 
fectiveness of BOMARC B against REGULUS. Have your opera- 
tional interceptors, with whatever equipment they have, intercepted a 


REGULUS? 
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General Estes. I had better ask our technical people, sir. I am 
not familiar. 

General Houzaprie. Not to my knowledge. I do not believe so. 
Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Forp. Does anybody here have such information ? 

Mr. Froop. If you will permit me, not to your knowledge, but you 
know the operations of sea fighters against REGULUS now. Don’t 
you know anything about this? 

(Off the record. ) 

General Esrrs. I am not aware of any of our interceptors ever 
operating against a REGULUS II, which is the vehicle we were talk- 
ing about, sir. We have had occasions on which our interceptors have 
used subsonic MATADORS and other missiles of this sort as targets. 
I am not aware of any firing interceptors versus supersonic REGU- 
LUS II missiles. 

General Hotzaprie. It has not been done. 

Mr. Forp. Could we have for the committee, if we cannot have it 
for the record, whatever the facts are in that regard ? 

General Estes. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 

Fighters have not fired against the REGULUS II because the few available 
have been reserved for BOMARC testing. Fighters have fired against many dif- 
ferent types of drones. Fighters have repeatedly and successfully fired missile 
armament against other missiles. A specific example is the firing of the 
GAR-8 SIDEWINDER against the 5.0’’ HVAR both in demonstrations and 
routine training. The GAR-S8 has a supersonic speed and the 5.0’’ HVAR has 
an average speed of mach 1.3, truly a bullet versus bullet demonstration. 

Mr. Forpv. Would it be significant if they had or had not hit a 
REGULUS II or destroyed a REGULUS II? Apparently it is 
significant as far as BOMARC B is concerned. Is it significant as 
far as interceptors are concerned ? 

General Honzappre. It would be interesting, I am sure. The 
REGULUS is rather expensive to operate. We have taken some that 
were excess to the Navy’s requirements when they canceled their pro- 
gram, and we have instrumented them and set up control procedures 
to use in the BOMARC test program. We have been conserving the 
REGULUS II supersonic drones for the BOMARC program. We 
have not used nor do we contemplate, to my knowledge, using the 
REGULUS II as a drone or as an instrument to test manned aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. Why don’t you? Is there some reason why you do not? 

General Horzaprre. The availability of them. There are not very 
many. They are more valuable, we feel, for use in the BOMARC 
program than just to send manned fighters out to shoot some of them 
down. 

Mr. Forp. Is it a tougher or easier target? Is there any significance 
one way or the other? 

General Estes. I think the main point of significance here is that 
the BOMARC was a system which was designed to be utilized against 
targets which are of supersonic capability, up to the r 





or certainly within the limits of the BOMARC’s speed capability. 
The fighter- interceptors which we currently have, the 101’s and 106’s, 
were not designed against that kind of threat. This does not mean 
that if they can get in the area they do not have any chance at a target 
of that sort. They do have. With the missiles they will have, heat- 
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seeking missiles and other missiles of that sort, against a missile of 
that type they do have a capability, but it is a more limited capability 
than we would anticipate getting from the BOMARC B. 

Mr. Forp. Are you saying that REGULUS II is a tougher target 
than the targets which the F-101B’s and the F-106’s have used in 
their testing programs ¢ 

General Esres. I would say that it is at supersonic speeds, sir, 
because of its small size and all of the other features, but we have 
run our interceptor systems against the TM-61, the MATADOR 
missile, which is also small size, not supersonic, however, but at high 
subsonic speeds our interceptors have attacked that type of target. 

Mr. Foro. Has NIKE-HERCULES ever attacked and destroyed 
a REGULUS II-type missile ? 

General Estes. It has attacked and destroyed supersonic targets, 
sir, of the Q-5 class, which is the ramjet-powered supersonic target. 
I do not know whether the Navy has ever provided REGULUS II 
targets for the Army’s use. 

Mr. Fitoop. You might ask him about the HAWK, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. I do not think HAWK has knocked down a supersonic 
target yet. 

Mr. Foon. It has knocked down a bullet, a bullet against a bullet, 
the only one which has so far, a missile against missile, the only kill. 

Mr. Foro. If you can find any information for the record—if not 
for the record, for the committee—as to whether or not the HER- 
CULES system has shot down a REGULUS II or a REGULUS II- 
type missile. 

General Estes. We will provide that information. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The NIKE-HERCULES has shot down a Q-5 drone which, like the REG- 
ULUS II, is a supersonic drone. Army sources state, however, that the NIKE- 
HERCULES has not been fired ata REGULUS IT missile. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Osrertac. General, in the light of the shifting of several 
phases of our defense program, including that of BOMARC, I be- 
lieve the facts and figures with regard to dollars and general, overall 
changes in budget figures have been well covered. 1 would like to 
bring to a point some of the general phases of this BOMARC picture 
and its relationship to our continental defense. 

First of all, the BOMARC missile is an interceptor to intercept 
planes or bombers; is that correct ? 

General Estes. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrerrag. In other words, it is not a missile interceptor, but 
a plane or a bomber interceptor. 

General Estes. It has been designed to intercept bombers; yes, sir. 


ADVANTAGES OF BOMARC OVER MANNED IN'TERCEPTORS 


Mr. Osrerraa. It is not quite clear to me what the BOMARC A or 
3 can do or might be able to do that a fighter-interceptor cannot do. 
Would you say that it has a greater capability and can reach a target 
more readily or at a farther distance than a fighter-interceptor ¢ 

General Estes. There are several features, sir, in which the 
BOMARC has capabilities which complement those of the fighter- 
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interceptor force. They lie, first, in quick reaction. This system is 
ready to go, if it has any warning, and the BOMARC B time period 
for firing is ———. Therefore, having a target, the BOMARC B 

‘an be fired at any time There is much more reaction 
time than that in the fighter-interceptor weapons system. 

Secondly, the system has quick reaction in the fact that it can pro- 
ceed to its target at very high speed. The BOMARC B speed will 
be well over mach 2, approaching mach ———. In cruising out at 
this speed, it can get to its target very rapidly, more so than our 
fighter-interceptors of today. The F-101 and the F-106 are capable 
of supersonic speeds. However, these are not extended range opera- 
tions. If those aircraft fly at those high speeds all the way to target, 
then they start to run out of fuel very quickly. If they are going ‘out 
over sea, then they do not have the opportunity to get back toa ‘base. 
I am simply saying that, although they can go to that speed, they 
have difficulty in going the full range at th: at speed. 

In the low-altitude regime, the BOMARC B has been specifically 
designed to attack targets at low altitudes. 

A high-launching rate of missiles per base makes available an un- 
equaled concentration of firepower that permits the defense system 
to cope with massed attacks or simultaneous attacks from all direc- 
tions. The high-launch rate, long-range and rapid reaction capabili- 
ties of BOMARC B combine to permit early engagement of bombers 
and thus remove the nuclear air battle from the vicinity of the targets 
being defended. 

Mr. Ostertac. General, it is not clear to me as to the mission or 
purpose of a fighter-interceptor as compared with a missile intercep- 
tor. Both of them are defense weapons. Is it a matter of altitude 
that would make the difference in the area of purpose and 
responsibility ? 

General Esters. One is altitude, sir. One is the competence that 
you can build into a missile system that you cannot in a fighter. For 
example, it is extremely difficult to put a large nuclear w ‘arhead into 
a fighter because you cannot escape from your own nuclear blast from 
your own missile. BOMARG, once it blasts, doesn’t care. There is 
no human in it. So you have the capability of putting much larger 
warheads on your missile in order to vaporize the bombs and the 
bomber. Therefore, it is the intention of North American Air De- 
fense Command to use a mixed force of weapons, each of which has 
capabilities which are not directly attainable in the other type of 
weanon, to take on any attack. 

(The following additional statement was submitted :) 

Manned interceptors complement BOMARC by having capabilities that are 
unique to having a human operator on board. The manned interceptor provides 
the only means in peacetime for positive identification and in war it is flexible 
in terms of redeployment to meet threats in different areas and in capability for 


reattack. The interceptor can kill one bomber then go on to kill a second. It 
can be recovered, refueled, and rearmed to again enter the battle. 





Mr. Osrertac. They complement one another. 

General Estes. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. Osrertac. One would be dependent on the other to a certain 
extent. In other words, we could not substitute all missiles or sub- 
stitute all fighter-interceptors, could we? 

General Esrrs. We would not want to, sir. 
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Mr. Osrerrac, That would not be a practical thing; is that correct ? 

General Estes. You would certainly lose capability very consider- 
ably if you did that. 

(The following additional statement was submitted :) 

If only a missile force were to be deployed in a given geographical area, certain 
operational capabilities peculiar to the manned interceptor would be lost. Peace- 
time identification of detected targets could not be positively confirmed. The 
area commander would not possess the operational flexibility inherent in an 
ability to redeploy his weapons as the raid Situation might dictate. With a 
force composed solely of missiles, the commander would not be capable of mul- 
tiple attack with a single weapon or of reemployment a second time of a weapon 
once committed to battle. On the other hand, if only a force composed of fighter- 
interceptors were available in a given area, the commander would not have the 
same degree of rapid reaction afforded by missiles, he would not have as great a 
capability at low’ level, and his ability to concentrate a mass of interceptor 
weapons in a Small area against a mass raid would be degraded to the extent 
that aerial nuclear blast would affect his interceptor pilots. 


ABILITY OF BOMARC TO MEET FUTURE BOMBER THREATS 


Mr. Osrertac. In view of the progress of development and capabil- 
ity of offensive weapons, such as supersonic bombers which might 
attack us, how does the ¢ ‘apability or the reliability of the BOM ARC 
enter into that picture in view of modern developments ? Does it meet 
the objective and the purpose for which it was originally designed ? 

General Estes. I think this largely depends upon your definition of 
the term “supersonic bomber,” sir. The supersonic bombers we believe 
the U.S.S.R. is currently capable of building are, in our opinion, fully 
within the capability of the BOMARC. On the other hand, if the 
U.S.S.R. goes to some extremely supersonic device, then it is my 
personal belief that we have no weapon system in the arsenal of this 
country that has any real adequacy against that type of system. 

Mr. Osrertac. We a not have anything to take the BOMARC’s 
place in that particular area of defense ? 

General Estes. haa the supersonic bombers we believe the 
U.S.S.R. is capable of building, we can employ the NIKE-HERCU- 
LES and considering the limitations I previously mentioned, the F- 
101B and the F-106. None of these weapons would operate with the 
same effectiveness as BOMARC against that type of target. If you are 
referring to the posibility of a mach threat, I reiterate we have no 
weapon with any true or acceptable adequacy against that. 


BOMARC “A” PROGRAM 


Mr. Osrerrac. In regard to the bases, do I understand correctly that 

3OMARC A is operational today ? 

General Estes. As we showed on the charts, sir, the first base has 
now approximately ———— missiles on base, of which ———— are 
operational, That squadron will have ———. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Osrerrac. You are not procuring or producing BOMARC A 
any longer, are you? 


General Esrrs. Yes, sir. There have been ———— delivered out of 
a total of ———— BOMARC <A’s to be delivered. The remainder of 
those missiles, sir, will be produced with final deliveries in - of 


next vear. 
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Mr. Osrertac. Your reprograming has no effect on the ———— 
BOMARC A’s program? 

General Estes. No, sir. That is correct. 

STATUS OF BOMARC “B” 

Mr. Osrerrac. Picking up from BOMARC A, we go to BOMARC 
B. BOMARC B is currently under production, is it not? 

General Estes. We are producing the test quantities of the missiles 
at the present moment, sir. About ———— missiles have been delivered 
to date, sir. We are still in the test quantities of them. 


499 699 


BOMARC “A” AND BOMARC “RB” COMPARED 


Mr. Ostertac. When BOMARC B becomes operational and it is 
a full-blown, capable missile, one which meets all your expectations 
and requirements, what will it have that the BOMARC A does not 
have? 

General Estes. It will have two things, sir. First, the longer range 
that we discussed this morning and, second, a slightly reduced reaction 
time over the BOMARC A. Finally, it will have a ——— which the 
“A” missile does not have. 

[ should add one other thing, sir. Designed into this system are a 
considerable number of features which do not exist in the “A.” 


OPERATIONAL DATES 


Mr. Osrertac. Putting the package together, while you do have a 
limited number on base today, over what period of time will we have 
the BOMARC operational and in being to the fullest extent, and how 
many? I am talking about A’s and B’s and the whole combined 
picture of BOMARC as a defense weapon. 

General Estes. The BOMARC A squadrons all become effective 
by the end of this year. The BOMARC B’s will all become opera- 
tional by ———, sir. Therefore, over the period from September 1, 
1959, when our first squadron first had its initial operational capa- 
bility, through — all operational missiles to which we have re- 
ferred, “A” and “B,” will become fully operational. 

Mr. Ostertae. Totaling how many missiles? 

General Estes. Off the record. 

Mr. OstertaG. They will be based at how many locations? 

General Esres. Off the record. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Have you altered the sites or locations, or have you 
reduced the number ? 

General Estes. Yes, sir. There were 18 sites in our original pro- 
gram. So the number has been reduced. When I say “original pro- 
gram,” sir, I mean the program which was contained in the 1961 
budget. 

Mr. Osrerrac. That includes Canadian sites? 

General Estes. Yes, sir; that includes two sites in Canada. 

Mr. Osrertac. Is Niagara Falls, N.Y., included in the revised list’ 

General Esrrs. It is; yes, sir. 
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COMPOSITION OF BOMARC SQUADRONS 


Mr. Osrerrac. Another thing which is not clear to me is the squad- 
rons as related to missiles. What constitutes a squadron? 

General Estes. A squadron of aircraft, sir, under our current in- 
tentions, throughout the major part of the Air Force will be 18 air- 
craft unit equipment. Added to that are a couple of aircraft 

Mr. Osrerrac. I am talking about BOMARC’s now. 

General Estes. For manned interceptors, that is our current figure. 
For BOMARC’s we are talking in the A version of a 30-missile unit 
equipment, with 28 launchers per squadron, and in the B we are talk- 
ing about a ———— missile squadron. 

Mr. Osrertac. How many squadrons would there be at each base? 

General Estes. Sir, as far as the A missiles are concerned, they 
are pretty well committed. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

ie far as the B missiles that we have been talking about, the Air 
Iorce does not want to be stating that they will be deployed in any 
particular fashion, since this is a responsibility of the commander 
of the North American Air Defense Command. We will tell him how 
many missiles are available and what bases will have facilities for 
3 missiles or can have facilities for B’s, and then it is up to him 
to determine how many missiles he wants on the bases which are 
involved which can take B missiles, 





TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Osrertaa. Is the training program on top of the whole picture 
so that the moment you have operational missiles you are prepared 
to apply all of the techniques and operations from the standpoint 
of manpower to go with it? 

General Esres. The training site would be down at Eglin Air 
Force Base. 

Mr. Osrertac. I am not talking about the location but whether the 
men will be trained to the point where they are prepared to operate 
these sites the moment the missiles are ready. 

General Estes. Exactly; yes, sir. 


OPERATIONAL DATES 


Mr. Ostertac. Actually we are in business today with your —-——— 
on base, or ———— operational. What is the time table as to how many, 
or how fast they will come into being for operational purposes? 

Perhaps you have given that to us already but it is not clear to 
me as to what the schedule is of new missiles coming into operational 
status. 

General Esters. Yes, sir. 

I would like to ask General Holzapple to read to you from the mate- 
rial he submitted this morning. 

Will you cite the dates, please? 

General Hotzarrie. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Osrertac. Let me interrupt you to say that if you multiplied 
the number of sites by the required number of missiles, that would 
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give you the total figure of the number of missiles coming into being 
and operational ? 

General Horzarrie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. That is all. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lrescomr. Did I understand that Langley is going to be both 
a BOMARC A and B base? 

General Esrrs. It is a BOMARC A base but whether it becomes 
a BOMARC B base or not will be dependent on what the commander, 
North American Air Defense Command, wants to do. We have pre- 
viously scheduled that base to have a missile B squadron to supple- 
ment the A missiles that are already there. If the commander of 
NORAD, with this reduction in the total number of missiles available, 
still wants to program those into Langley, that is what we will do. 


AIR DEFENSE OF WEST COAST 


Mr. Lirrescomn. I believe you previously stated that if the BOMARC 
B program was canceled out, that in the northeast part of our country 
it would be necessary to supplement that area with a different weapons 
system. 

What is the situation on the west coast with this revised program 
for the BOMARC B? 

General Esrrs. As I said this morning, sir, it has been our inten- 
tion with NORAD to insure that we have an equalization of weapon 
density with the weapons that are available to us. This would mean 
that where you had BOMARC’s your weapon density would be 
covered with BOMARC’s permitting you to withdraw some fighter 
interceptor forces to put in those areas that did not have BOMARC’s. 

You could not withdraw all the fighter interceptors by any manner 
of means, nor would this be done. You would equalize your forces 
so that you had more fighter interceptor density in the area without 
BOMARC’s and less fighter interceptor density in the area where 
you had BOMARC’s. 

You will recall I mentioned in the hearings on the 24th that it is 
our intention to provide F—102’s at as rapid a rate as possible to the 
guard. One of the problems that will face General Kuter, the com- 
mander of the North American Air Defense Command, is exactly 
what guard squadrons across the country he wants to receive this 
F-102 aircraft as a part of this weapon density problem. 

Mr. Lirscome. Do you feel assured that with this revision being 
presented to this committee that the planning has been adequately 
made now to considering the problem on the west coast so that there 
will be no lag in insuring adequate defense on the west coast ? 

General Estes. I do not feel there would be any lag, sir. 

Mr. Lirescomr. Do you feel assured that it is going to be in balance 
and that our defense on the west coast is going to be adequate, as it 
was before the revised BOMARC-B program which has been brought 
before this committee ? 

General Esrrs. My feeling, sir, is this: There is not any question 
but what, if we had programed all the fighter-interceptor forces that 
we would like to have programed and if we had programed the com- 
pletion of the BOMARC system, we would have had a greater weapon 
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density. This is obvious on the face of it. You would have had a 
creater ¢ api ability all across the country. 

It is obvious that if we are going to cut back the BOMARC-B pro- 
gram and not make up the difference by buying more fighter-inter- 
ceptors or some type of additional weapon, then weapon “density all 
across the country is going to be reduced over what it otherwise 
would have been. 

Mr. Fioop. Would the gentleman let me make this observation ? 

Can you imagine, General, what is going to happen on the floor of 
the House of Representatives when this question is posed? I hope 
the question does not get that far; God forbid it does. Can you 
imagine what is going to happen on this question ? 

General Esters. I can imagine that there will be questions on it. 

I am trying to answer for the record here what our plans are. 

Mr. Fioop. Skipper, you are punching. You are doing your best, 
but can you imagine what is going to epee 

Mr. Lirscomn. What I have in mind, General, is that I have a feel- 
ing that the BOMARC-B program was revised, because in my opin- 
ion, they wanted to get a little more capability in certain areas and 
get it quickly. 

If we are revising a program on the west coast, I hope that we 
get something in there that will have more capability than the 
BOMARC-B does today, and will have in 1963 

General Estes. Sir, there are two facets to this. 

First, with reference to the fighter-interceptors. You will recall 
we proposed an expenditure on the order of $136 million to improve 
the capability of all of these fighters. There is not any question in 
my mind but what our fighter-interceptor force is going to be more 
competent by a very considerable margin than it would have been 
if we had not had the money to do this. In other words, if we had 
not made the rearrangements we have suggested in air defense. The 
estimate is that our fighter-interceptor force will be on the order of 
30 percent more effective with these modifications than it is without 
them. That is one facet of it. 

The second facet is this: If we carry through with the total 
BOMARC program, timewise, we are getting out into the sort of a 
time period we discussed here this morning where one would suspect 
that the overall threat that is bothering you is going to be more in 
the missile category than in the bomber ‘ategory. 

Therefore, from the standpoint of Califorina, or any part of the 
country, you get more protection against the overall threat in the 
time period in which the total BOMARC would have been completed 
by the rearrangements we have recommended. 


COMPLETION DATE OF BOMARC PROGRAM 


Mr. Lipscoms. When was it that you anticipated or assumed that 
the BOMARC-B program, presently before us, would be complete? 

General Estes. The last site, which would have been Charleston, 
would have been in the 1962 program and would have been complete 
in ———. If the program had gone right along on scale, that. is. 

Mr. Lipscomr. Provided that your testing program had gone 
through successfully ? 
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General Esres. If we had held to schedule exactly, it would have 
been operational in ‘ 

Mr. Lrpscoms. With this revised program we have before us now, 
taking into account the present testing schedule situation, when do you 
anticipate the BOMARC-B program, or system, will be in complete 
operation ? 

General Esters. The last squadron in ———, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. That is what you brought out with me? 

General Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Thank you. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Minshall? 





POSITION OF MR. MINSILALL ON BOMARC PROGRAM 


Mr. Mrinsuatr. Mr. Chairman, I would first like to say 1 was ea- 
tremely pleased with the Air Force’s revised proposal on the 
BOMARC. I am in accord with it, of course, with some reservations 
on this decision to cut back the request in this budget by some $380 
million. As you gentlemen know, I was among the committee mem- 
bers a year ago who sought to reduce the fiscal 1960 program by 
some $200 million. There were two reasons behind my position. 

The first was my belief that we were spending far too much for 
a weapon which would not be available in quantity until the manned 
aircraft threat, for which it was designed, had been replaced by an 
ICBM threat against which it is useless. I believe we are all agreed 
on that point. I am gratified to learn that the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force now has somewhat the same position. 

My second reason for lack of gone age in the missile itself 1 
apart. from its availability. It is on this point that I still bisa 
doubt despite the confidence which General White and you other 
officers have expressed in the system. While I realize an all-out flight 
test program must suffer failures or there would otherwise be no rea- 
son to conduct test flights, I cannot help but feel that the BOMAR( 
program has had more than its share to date. 

I think it is only fair to point out that when Dr. York testified 
before this committee several weeks ago he said that, in his memory 
at, least, he knew of no research and development program in any 
part of the services that had suffered such a series of failures for so 
long a period asthe BOMARC program had suffered. 

If I could be convinced that the weapon would, in fact, become 
available, I would have no hesitation in accepting the revised program 
and in voting for the $40 million still remaining in the budget now 
before us. I am impressed by the flexibility which the Air Force 
and the administration have exhibited in submitting the new pro- 
posal, but to accept it, however, means not only voting for $40 mil- 
lion more but also agreeing to forego the sav ing of some $250 million 
in the fiscal 1960 program. Because over $300 million is involved I 
feel it fair to state that I need further proof that BOMARC will 
eventually do its job before I agree completely with the decision to 
continue it even at the reduced level. 

I would certainly not be one of the first to stand up and say that | 
would be party to any gap in our air defense system by reason of 
knocking out the rest of the BOMARC program. 
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I do have several questions. 

We have been around the barn on this, General Estes, for well over 
a year now, and you have been around the barn a good bit of this 
afternoon on this subject. There are some questions I should like to 
ask and perhaps they will clarify a few points and bring them into 
focus at this point in the record. 


CAPABILITIES OF BOMARC A 


First, as to our BOMARC A program, I know you have gone into 
the question with Mr. Ostertag and other members of the committee, 
but last September 1959 we started seeing headlines in the newspapers. 
I would like to,quote from one of them, from the Washington Star of 
last September 3, 1959: 

“New BOMARC Guards Cities on East Coast.” 

[ was much reassured today to find out that you do have more than 
just a scattered few missiles at some of these sites; namely, at Suffolk 
and McGuire. I understand that the effectiveness of BOMARC is no 
greater than the SAGE computing system. 

[ wish you would tell me what the capability is for getting the num- 
bers of the BOMARC A’s that are now in position ready to fire, at 
Sutfolk and McGuire Air Force Bases? What could you do with them 
today? What is their effective range in all directions ¢ 

General Esres. The effective range of those systems, as long as we 
have adequate radar cover is over 200 miles. This is at high altitude 
and that range begins to degrade as you get to lower altitudes because 
of the availability of radar coverage. Any place up and down the 
coast or inland that full range is realizable, but as you start out over 
the water, that range degrades because you do not have low altitude 
cover for great distances over the coast. At the maximum high alti- 
tudes you do have the range, but as you start getting down to medium 
altitudes because of the characteristics of males you do not have the 
full range of radar available and that is the reason why the airborne 
long-range input program on the airborne early warning and control 
aircraft is included in our program. 

This will provide low slanede coverage out to the full range when 
coupled into the SAGE system. 

Secondly, with respect to the missiles as we stated in our presenta- 
tion on the 24th, the deficiency in our SAGE system today is with 
relation to the total 416-L System, the Aircraft Control and Warning 
System, and not to the SAGE computers themselves, sir. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Estes. In other words, the program to modernize those 
raulars of current design still remains a part of our program. As 
time goes on within the next few years you are going to have new 
radars that can see more objects coming in and you are going to have 
airborne long-range input which will permit low altitude data to be 
transmitted automatically to the SAGE system. 

Mr. MinsuHauut. General, that is fine as to what future years will 
bring by the time the ICBM threat is here, but my question 1s, what is 


our capability today seaward for example, where you profess, where 


there are certain limitations? What is the range seaward today ? 
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General Esrrs. At extremely high altitudes, I feel that in the 
BOMARC A you have the capability to use the BOMARC A to its 
full range. 

Mr. Minsnaty. All right; at low altitude? 

General Estes. At low altitude about ——— miles, sir. 

At the minimum low altitude at which the 

Mr. Minsnati. That is the correct figure ? 

General Estes. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Minsnatt. In other words, you would not have anywhere near 
a foolproof system, and you do not have e anywhere near a foolproof 
system in effect today and will not have for a period of how many 
years? 

General Estes. I do not believe we will ever have a foolproof sys- 
tem under any circumstances. 





FUTURE EFFECTIVENESS OF AIR DEFENSE SYSTEM 


Mr. Mrnsuaty. A much more effective system ? 

How soon will that be coming into being ? 

General Estes. As we showed on the chart, sir, with relation to 
BOMARCGC, the modernized radar system will be completed entirely 
across the ‘country by ———. The SAGE system, the soft SAGE 
that we have been talking about, will be completed by ———. The 
airborne long-range input will be available in ——— in the stations 
we will have off the east coast. 

With relation to the BOMARC areas, it is up to the option of the 
commander of the North American Air Defense Command to deploy 
the first available modernized radars in the BOMARC areas if he 
so desires. 

He can position those around the country in whatever way he 
desires. 

Mr. Mrnswatx. I would like to ask you a hypothetical question. 

Let us assume that the enemy launches an all-out attack, a mass 
attack which they naturally would do; they are not going to conduct 
a piecemeal attack. They are going to shoot missiles and bombers 
and everything else in an all-out effort. 

How effective will your air defense system be in protecting the 
United States against manned aircraft in the crucial year of 1962 
when you will have much more of this BOMARC, we hope, in being? 

General Estes. Sir, the difficulty in answering your question and 
the reason for conferring with my technical people here lies in the 
fact that it is difficult for me to give you an overall answer to your 
question because this depends on how the attack is prosecuted. Tf it 
all comes in at high altitude, that is one answer. If it all comes in at 
low altitude, you have another answer; and if it is a mixture, still 
a different answer. Therefore, for me to give you one figure that 
would display the overall competence of the system 





Mr. Mrnsnati. What do you think the enemy’s intention would be? 

General Estes. I have no idea. 

Mr. MinsHatu. That is why I ask you how you are war gaming this 
problem. You know they are not all coming in at either high or 
low altitudes. They are going to mix them up. You people know 
much more about that than: I do. 
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General Estes. That is our feeling, that that is what they would 
do. There are advantages both ways. 

Mr. Minsuau. How effective is your air defense system going to be? 

General Estes. I feel that the North American Defense Command, 
on the basis of the exercises it has run with the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, has a feel of about ——— percent effectiveness as to what you 
are able to achieve in the air defense system. If you want to get an 
air defense system that is — percent effective, the cost w ould be 
simply astronomical, if you could achieve that. 

Mr. Minsuaxy. That is the percentage of enemy bombers that 
would get through ? 

General Esrrs. ———— percent effectiveness would mean that much 
attrition of the attacking force, sir. 

Mr. Mrinsuaru. Getting back to your testing program for BO- 
MARC A, I have a report prepared by our staff and it cited some 
figures. 

With regard to your testing program of BOMARC A you said you 
had one strike against a supersonic missile and I wondered if you 
would give us some more details on that. I believe that was a REGU- 
LUS missile which my colleague, Mr. Flood, mentioned. Could you 
tell us what the altitude was at which you hit it and give the other 
details? 

General Esrrs. Before General Holzapple answers that, in response 
to that last question, that figure is not correct. I will make certain 
that the record has NORAD?’s current estimate. 

Mr. Minsuaty. It will be classified but you can provide it for our 
information. 

General Esrers. I will make sure that I get the correct answer from 
NORAD, if that is incorrect. 

Mr. MinsHautu. General, while he is looking up that figure and 
getting back to this air defense capability, you claim we have ——— 
percent effectiveness. Does that include NIKE-ITERCULES and all 
our air defense capability of all of the services / 

General Estes. No, sir. 

Mr. Minsnauy. F iehter interceptors and all the rest ? 

General Esrrs. I was referring in this particular instance to the 
exercises that have been run between the Strategic Air Command and 
our Air Defense Command with our current system. 

[t has been 2 years since we ran an overall exercise and I do not know 
how ‘competent the figures from 2 years ago would be in terms of to- 
day’s capability. We have tried to run an exercise last year, overall 
NORAD exercise, using ECM and every other feature of which the 
Strategic Air Command is capable. That exercise had to be canceled 
but it is rescheduled for this year. 

Mr. Minsnaru. Specifically in answer to my question, you are 
just looking at it from the Air Force capability point of view? You 
did not consider NIKE-HERCULES or any of the other air de- 
fense weapons at your command ? 

General Esrrs. That is correct. I was referring to our own exer- 
cises between our Air Defense Command and the Strategic Air 
Command. 
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INTERCEPTION OF REGULUS WITH BOMARC 


Mr. Mrnsuary. Could we have the specific answer to the other 


question I asked regarding the testing program ? 

General Hortzappie. Yes, sir. 

This interception was performed at a range of ———- miles. The 
altitude of the interception was ——— feet and it was a direct hit; 
both the drone and the BOMARC were destroyed in impact. 

Mr. MinsHatt. How many REGULUS II missiles had you missed 
up until that time? 

General Houzarrie. One. 

Mr. Minsuatu. According to the report I have here, it said 
feet and there were five firings at supersonic REGULUS II missiles. 
One resulted in a direct hit and the Air Force noted range safety 
destruction in flight. The missile did not properly respond to com- 
mand. 

General Horzarrie. Let me correct what I said there. There were 
two flights against REGULUS ITI prior to this particular one. One 
missed because of a flight control and command malfunction in that 
particular flight. The next one was also a malfunction in the flight 
control and command and the next one was the one I just described. 

I also mentioned this morning that there were three attempted 
interceptions of REGULUS IT since that time and there were flight 
control and command malfunctions on each of those occasions. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATES OF SUCCESS IN VIEW OF HISTORY OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Minswauu. General Estes, what keeps coming up in every- 
body’s mind on this committee, and in the minds of Members of Con- 
gress is that because this BOMARC program has been so replete 
and consistent with a history of errors, I just wondered how you 
in your good judgment can seem to think that this program can com- 
pletely change itself practically overnight, and that it is going to be 
a success. I wish you would give us a little story on that, please. 

General Esters. Well, sir, with reference to the BOMARC A tests 
we talked about, as General Holzapple outlined, one of the big defi- 
ciencies here was in our flight control system. This was largely asso- 
ciated with other problems he mentioned, such as the tactical ground 
support equipment, check-out equipment for all of these missiles. 
General Holzapple mentioned to you this morning the degree to which 
General Schriever has had very senior people, as well as all of the 
technical people available to him, thoroughly look into these problems 
and has made arrangements to insure that the management behind the 
test program is the very best of which he is capable. 

The result of this effort with respect to the last flight, subsequent 
‘to that effort on the BOMARC A was that there was no flight control 
malfunction. The system operated well. 

Secondly, in terms of the people in operational units, as regards the 
ground support equipment I have mentioned to you a moment ago, 
they report they have directly observed on their operational sites that 
the deficiencies which previously existed in the tactical ground support 

‘equipment are being rapidly improved. This leads us to the belief 
that that particular deficiency is being corrected. 
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In the B program each of the first five successive flights produced 
new data from which corrective measures were derived for improved 
ramjet operation. The sixth flight proved, with limited flight endur- 
ance, the adequacy of the ramjet fixes. To date the ramjets have been 
the major technical problem of the BOMARC B. 


TESTING PROGRAM 


Mr. MinsHatu. When do you plan to continue this testing program ? 

General Esrrs. The next test on the BOMARC is the latter part of 
this week. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us get out the candle. 

Mr. Minsuauyu. What kind of a test will that be? 

General Estes. This is a test of a BOMARC B and the specific test 
objective General Holzapple can outline for you. 

General Houzarete. We have the director of the test here, Col. 
James Walker, and he can elaborate on that. 

Mr. Mrinsuauu. Give us your future testing program, not only on 
this test but for the immediate future. 

Colonel Waker. I speak for Eglin where the BOMARC testing 
is starting to be concentrated. 

We have, of course, the A and B missiles in test. We have both 
A and B missiles we hope to launch this week and on Wednesday we 
hope to launch against a REGULUS, range, weather, and other con- 
ditions considered. This will be a precommit type mission against 
REGULUS. These limitations exist pretty much because of the 
configuration of the range. 

In the case of the B program, we have the first B to be launched at 
Eglin, the DASH 9 missile. Because of range limitations we are 
changing the Eglin range from an “S” band range to a “C” band 
range to permit the longer range shots in support of the BOMARC. 
We currently have one radar in the Eglin area that is available to 
support the B testing. Because of this dependence on one range of 
one radar, we will be limited for range safety reasons to a flight in the 
order of 150 miles from the radar. We will have a B flight cruising 
out at roughly ———— feet with midcourse commands. There will 
be no target seeker. The flight will be made out to the end of our 
range safety limitations of 150 miles at which time it will be destroyed. 

Mr. Minsnauu. This is for the BOMARC B? 

Colonel WALKER. Yes, sir. 

On the A BOMARC flight against REGULUS, a precommit mis- 
sion, that is where the SAGE system makes an assignment against 
the track before the track actually appears within a set range for the 
missile. 

Mr. Mrnsuauu. That is all going to happen on completion, but what 
are you going to do next week ? 

Mr. Fioop. Brag? 

Colonel Waker. In the case of the A program, we will continue 
to launch missiles against more exotic types at a ———— missiles per 
month rate. In the midpart of the year, in the June-July time 
period we bring in the current technical type missiles for tests at 
somewhat increased rates. 

In the case of the B program, while we get a final installation of 
the gulf test range, we will have a down period from ———. The 
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current B launching at Eglin will probably be the last until the gulf 
testing range is reconfigured along about 

Mr. Minsnatu. Are these complete tests or tests on target seekers? 

Colonel Waker. The target seeker is not included on the missile 
that hopefully will be fired this week at Eglin. The target seeker 
comes in shortly after the gulf testing range is again made available 
tothe program. 

Mr. Minsnatu. I note, according to the schedule, we have until 
1960? 

Colonel Watxer. No, sir; it is currently scheduled for the DASH 
II missile which we should launch sometime in the time period. 
That will be against a REGULUS target. 

Mr. Mrnsnaru. How long a time lapse have you had on this testing 
program? You had 2 or 3 months cut off of the testing program as 
I remember. 

Colonel Warxer. You are referring to the cutoff on the A or B 
pregram ? 

Mr. MrnswrAti. For both of them. 

Colonel Warxer. On the A program we stood down in October. 
T would point out that we were working at Eglin on what we call 
the Y missile, which is an early configuration of the tactical missile 
that was procured to specifications dating back in the 1957 time 
period. It was also supported by early configured test equipment. 
The testing accomplished in 1959 pointed out a large number of 
deficiencies with this equipment. In the later phases of the program 
we also found that the support of the missile components reliability, 
and such, were down, so that we terminated the Y program at Eglin 
in October with the object of reconfiguring to the tactical configura- 
tion. This has been in process and is still in process. We are launch- 
ing “T” missiles with some tactical equipment. 

The tactical equipment is being phased in and will continue to be 
phased in at Eglin until the latter part of ———— at which time we 
will have a complete tactically configured base. This is a time when 
we nick up our large rates on the A program at Eglin. 

Mr. Minsnati. Colonel, just to summarize, when do you plan to 
have your first 100-percent test, including the target seeker and all 
of the BOMARC B missiles? 

Colonel Warxer. Off the record. 

Mr. Mrnsnaui. Of this year? 

Colonel Waker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrnsnatu. How often do you plan to test the BOMARC B 
program, at what intervals after ——— of this year, on a full pro- 
gram basis? 

Colonel Warxer. Off the record. 

Mr. Mrnsnatu. Is there anything in these testing programs that 
might alter that planned schedule? 

Colonel Waker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrnsrrati. What, for example? 

Colonel Warxer. Any unforeseen technical difficulty, sir, at such 
time as we do not know with some certainty that we are not in trouble. 
We will then stop and attempt to determine the engineering status 
of the program. 

Mr. Mrnsnauz. How far behind are you in months or years in 
the program now? 
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Colonel Waker. Because of the ramjet difficulties which were 
‘neountered at Patrick, we are roughly ———— behind at Eglin. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

There are other phases of the program where we start bringing in 
Air Force firings, both the Development Command and the Air De- 
fense Command. These have been scheduled for ———— and they 
are still scheduled for this time period. 

Mr. Minsnatt. I have been advised that all earlier B firings were 
at Cape Canaveral. 

Colonel Waker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrinsuatu. How far is the entire program behind schedule, as 
far as you know, forgetting your end of it at Elgin? 

Colonel Warxer. As far as Patrick goes, they were supposed to 
have terminated at Patrick by 

They are momentarily awaiting the firing of the last missile over 
there and this would them, roughly — late in terminating the 
wctivity at Patrick. 





LAG IN BOMARC B PROGRAM 


Mr. Minsnaty. Thank you. 

General, I wondered if you could summarize and say how far behind 
the schedule the BOMARC B program is from what it should have 
been, from what you set up 2 years ago, for example? 

General Estes. On the BOMARC B program, the test program 
right now is as much behind as Colonel Walker has just stated. It 
is - behind. As TI also stated this morning, because we feel that 
one of our difficulties in this BOMARC B program has been the fact 
that we deliberately set out on a highly accelerated program, in 3 
years to go from design to an operational system, we took the risk in 
this because we wanted to get the capabilities that were available in 
this BOMARC B system at the earliest possible date. 

We have had Dr. Flax take a look at the program to determine 
whether our developmental times are realistic. Also, the General 
Officers Board, which General Holzapple heads, has been engaged in 
asimilar project. 

IT stated this morning that, in my opinion, those first operational 
sites, those first four sites, would be between ———— months late. 

I say — months for the reason that in consideration of Dr. 
Flax’s opinion, and in the opinion of the General Officers Board, we 
may well want to put ——— more months of time into certain of the 
developmental wnat of the BOMARC B. 

Mr. MinsHatu. Did you say, General, on page 10 of your statement 
that although we attempt to meet these dates, the first four bases may 
slip from ——— months, as indicated, and when would that make 
them operational ? 

General Estes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 








CRITICISM OF BOMARC BY MILITARY WITNESSES 


Mr. Minsuaru. General, you can comment on this in any way 
vou see fit, but we have had witnesses with such distinguished quali- 
fications as General Trudeau, General Medaris, and Admiral Hay- 
ward and a host of others come up here and look down their noses 
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at the BOMARC program. The only one to stick up for BOMARC 
was the U.S. Air Force and as vou said a little earlier this afternoon, 
the RCAF thought it was a good program. 

Would you care tocomment on that statement ? 

General Esrrs. I can comment to say that the commander of 
NORAD on being queried with reference to BOMARC on several 
oceasions has invariably stated that he considered BOMARC the 
prime air defense weapon system. 

Mr. Mrinsyatyi. Who was that? 

General Esrrs. I say, the commander of NORAD has said that he 
considered the BOMARC to be the prime air defense weapons system. 

Mr. FLoop. You mean if and when it works ? 

General Estes. I think that is obvious. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a good amendment, is it not? 

General Estes. Yes. 

Nonetheless, this is what he has said of this, the commander, 
NORAD. He is the man who has to fight the battle. He is the man 
who has to run the air defense of the country and I would feel, there- 
fore, that rather than my opinion, or any of the services, we ‘should 
be most concerned with what the commander who has to do the job— 
how he feels. That is CINCNORAD. 

Mr. Minsnaty. Do you not think these other men are equally 
honorable and have the defense of our country just as much in mind, 
whether the Navy or ground forces? 

General Esres. I am sure they do but they do not have the re- 
sponsibility for fighting the air defense battle that CINCNORAD 
does, however. 

Mr. Minsuauu. Mr. Chairman, I believe that is all I have. 

Mr. Manon. It was understood this morning that before the com- 
mittee concluded the hearing, Mr. Flood could ask additional ques- 
tions. 

The matter of air defense is one of the most important problems 
before the committee, the Congress, and the Nation. I do not think 
it inappropriate to prolong the hearings for further discussion of this 
very serious question. 

Mr. Flood? 


EFFECT OF BOMARC CANCELLATION ON U.S, ATR DEFENSE 


Mr. Froop. You know I have met disciples of Machiavelli in this 
town upon occasion from the Department of Defense and in Cong eS, 
too; more of them down there. 

You know, Mr. Minshall and Flood might be doing you fellows a 
favor. If you let us alone we will wipe out this BOMARC program 
and then you will not have to come back here 6 or 8 months later and 
say, “Well, sorry, boys; you were right. It wouldn’t work.” 

I have seen the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy in this position 
down through the years. You have a chance here to save yourselves. 
If anything goes wrong and the country is destroyed you can say 
that it was those lugs in Congress who wiped out the BOMARC. 
If it had not been for that, those eight stations of BOMARC’s pro- 

tecting half a dozen States in the northeastern part of the United 
States would have saved the world and everything would have heen 


all right. 
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That clown Minshall and that halfwit Flood, they knocked out 
BOMARC, and “Boy, look what we have got.” 

Now we will fight the next war with slingshots and bows and arrows 
because the world has been lost. Eight units of BOMARC are gone. 

1 wonder what the three-quarters in the east of the United States, 
which will be naked, will be like? 

Here are three-quarters of the United States and Alaska and 
Hawaii that are not going to have the security and the certainty and 
this tremendous defense against enemy attack. My. They are going 
to be protected because you are going to take in being operational 
squadrons of defense fighter interceptors that can do the job. You are 
going to take them out of this northeastern area, which is going to 
be protected, we hope, someday by BOMARC. We are going to strip 
that area to balance my friends out in California who ain’t got noth- 
ing. I have heard of the numbers game in this town but this is a 
pistol, this one. 

This is like walking across Niagara Falls on a rope. It is a good 
trick whether you do it or not. This is your business. 


NEED TO TEST BOMARC AGAINST Q-5 DRONES 


I am curious to know this. Since your viscera are so fixed on the 
integrity of this weapon, why do you not shoot it at the Q-5? If 
you have a half hour, I will go out here with a couple of National 
(ruard outfits, a couple of high school kids, and we will knock down a 
(J-5 at mach 3.17 at 80,000 feet for you in 5 minutes; or if you are not 
busy tomorrow morning, we will go out and knock down a POGO at 
178,000 feet. Just like that. Will not miss. That is quite a trick. 
You are going to hit this broken down old REGULUS II, you hope, 
since you have done it once. The next shot you are going to fire you 
are still going to fire at REGULUS IL. 

You are going to defend America by knocking down REGULUS. 
What is the matter with Q-5? No guts? Why do you not take a shot 
at that pigeon, mach 2.2. 

General Estes. What the Air Force has been attempting to do is 
find ways and means of getting supersonic drones at minimum cost. 
The Q-5 is an extremely expensive drone, as you appreciate. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not appreciate the cost of anything here on this 
informal discussion. Understand that. I am interested in what is 
going to be done. I am not interested in what anything costs at this 
point. We are discussing performance only. 

General Esres. The reason the Air Force dropped the Q-5 pro- 
gram, sir, was because we felt we could get capability in supersonic 
drones for use in the BOMARC program and whatever other pro- 
gram at far less cost. 

Mr. Fioop. You see, that shocks me. You have been brainwashed. 
When you were out there in that fighter that you won those wings on, 
you could not be bothered about that business, but now that you are 
topside, you have these additional burdens and the Bureau of the 
sudget is a millstone around your neck. You have to crank in this 
other thing and the broad picture the Joint Chiefs talk about. That 
does not satisfy me at all. 

The thing I cannot understand about the U.S. Air Force, one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest weapon in the world, in the last 20 





years, if it had not been for SAC there would have been World War 
III, the mere existence of SAC stopped World War III from taking 
place. Here is the Air Force, in which I have had such tremendous 
confidence and the world has such tremendous confidence, the U.S. 
Air Force, and you persist and insist on this presentation, you are 
going to fight it out on this line if it takes all summer, or : all winter, 
wh: atever it is. This is affecting your integrity with me, it is affect- 
ing your integrity with this committee and with the Members of 
Congress and, “point by point, with the Nation. You are going to go 
down with the ship on this thing. 

When I get down on my knees at church on Sunday, I am going to 
pray you are right, but I have lost you. Your attitude on this thing 
has me ill. I just do not believe it. It isa shame. I am afraid, I 
do not question you, you are not sufficiently high level to get mixed 
up in this thing, you are still a fighting soldier. “Methinks there is 
something rotten in the kingdom of Denmark” with this pigeon. I 
have a long nose. I smell something. I know what has been going 
on around here in the last year. 

This committee nearly killed this thing by one vote last year. If 
you knew how many bowels were upset in the State of Washington 
and the city of Washington in the next 4 hours, you would know what 
I mean. I know. I know. I know what h: appened. When you say 
you do not, I believe you. You are still a fighting soldier. It is a 
long way for you to go yet, skipper. 

General Estes. From the standpoint of the higher levels, I think 
General White answered that question very clearly. 

Mr. Froop. That does not impress me, skipper. I do not wear a 
uniform. Statements by members of the Joint Chiefs leave me cold. 
IT have heard them make too many and they have been wrong too many 
times, individually and collectively. I know what they have not 
talked about, which I think has endangered our national defense. I 
know things they made deals on about aircraft and carriers and sub- 
marines, without debating them in the Joint Chiefs. They told us. 

So I get worried. Mere statements like that are to be taken as evi- 
dence, not dogma, mere evidence. That is all. They are to be taken 
for what they are worth. These statements, eee are evidence, 
nothing else. Tom White does not speak ex-cathedra, not here. It is 
evidence, impressive evidence, evidence we weigh by degree. Some- 
times yours is much more impressive here. You would be surprised. 
You are closer to the troops. 

It is good to clear the air around here so you fellows downtown 
know what we think up here about things once in a while. No salaam 
here. It is not necessary, you see. It is all right. We may salaam to 
other elements like voters and things like that, but that is a different 
problem. 

I have here those documents I told you about this morning. Of 
course, you told me the only reason you have not fooled around with 
the Q- 5—and you know I want the committee to know that the Q-5 
flies at 3.17, the NIKE-HERCULES can knock its brains out, the 
NIKE-HERCULES can do the same thing with POGO at 151,000 
feet, and she will hit mach 3.17 at 80,000. You are a long way from 
that, no matter what you do for 1964. 

Mr. Ford was talking to you and IT injected the AWK. We have 
seen the HAWK, a half dozen of these fellows here. This is no 
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mirage. We have seen this baby. I have seen the HAWK myself 
consistently demonstrate its ability to destroy low flying targets below 
50 feet. I saw the HAWK fight a Q-5, the drone I just talked about, 
a HAWK, at over mac h 2, mach 2. 2, a "HAWK against a Q-5 at 2.2, 
40,000 feet. Bam! No trick at all. This is no trick that you can hit 
against a REGULUS, if you are lucky, once. No, this 1s no trick. 
This pigeon will do it. 

I can imagine the feelings in BOMARC headquarters when you 
found out that the HAWK hit a supersonic ballistic missile, the 
HONEST JOHN, at mach 1 at 12,000 feet, a bullet hitting a bullet. 
If you are talking about how good you are, these jokers have the right 
to say, “But look how good we are; once we hit an HONEST JOHN 
at 12,000.” 

The members of this subcommittee know these things. Do not 
forget we are just as concerned about this defense as you are, every bit. 
You know that. We all agree on that. I want the rec ord to show 
those facts against other systems that are operational now and will 
be that much more progressively better in 4 years, and yours is just 
a gleam in your grandfather’s eye at this point. We hope you are 

right. I just cannot believe it. 


UNIT COST OF BOMARC MISSILES 


You told Mr. Mahon this morning and you gave Mr. Ford a break- 
down on costs. I had the same question, of course, which is a basic 
question from this committee. We will not ask it four times. Mine 
is phrased a little differently. The reason I marked this “secret” is 


because I got it from your sections that were classified and I do not 
know what to do with these things around here. If you do not think 
it is secret, all right, but I do not know. This is from your own 
testimony on the 17th of April 1959, BOMARC B. I have a quota- 
tion here about it costing $873,000 based on that learning curve. You 
were the guy that told us about the learning curve, a cute pattern; 
never heard that one before. 

General FrrepMan. You mean cost per missile? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; after 4,000 missiles, that was your yardstick. 

General FrrepmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. The 1959 DOD fiscal year, that was in Christmas of 
1958, December, they gave us a BOMARC setup, which I have listed 
here by types, number, total, and each. We will not go into that. 
Put that in the record for me. I want to see this record because I 
am going to use this record. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use.) 

Mr. Fioop. I show you here an AJAX at a cost of $20,000. This is 
a comparison of missile cost : A.J AX is $20,000, HERCULES is — 
and HAWK is ———. Yoursisa million. 

The following statement was submitted by the Air Force: 

General FRIEDMAN. It is not meaningful to compare the unit cost of NIKE- 
AJAX, NIKE-HERCULES, and HAWK with the BOMARC missile system. The 
BOMARC systems with their lonver ranges, higher speeds, and command guid- 
ance compare in performance to interceptor aircraft. Consequently, their costs 
should properly be compared to the cost of fighter interceptors. 

There follows a comparison of the range and altitude of the missile systems = 
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(The information to follow is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use.) 

Mr. Fioop. Most of this I got from the March 24 hearing. You 
have a proposed reduction in this BOMARC-B program, and you call 
for three of these new launcher sites, Kinchloe, Duluth, and Niagara. 
We talked about that this morning. 


CANADIAN CONCERN OVER BOMARC 


I want to flatly raise this political problem for the record on 
Canada because of what I know. I do not care what the State De- 
partment says. I will not recognize it as classified or security, that I 
am interfering with relations between nations. I could not care less 
about what the State Department thinks. So do not bring that 
question up. 

I want to know if the real reason for not terminating the entire 
program is concerned with political implications on the two BOMARC 
sites at La Macaza and North Bay, Canada. [I list here the editorial 
opinion from the Canadian papers on this and this appalling contre- 
temps with the Air Force of the United States on the cutback of the 
A. V. Roe Canadian CF-105. 

I would like to have this placed in the record, Mr. Chairman, in- 
stead of taking up time. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no sense in this man trying to talk about this. 
I will have their comments for the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

Comment: (@) Canadian editorial opinion has been consistently against the 
Government's decision to stake its defense future on the BOMARC. It was a 
blow to Canadian pride of development as well as a serious employment cutback 
when the A. V. Roe CF—105 interceptor was canceled as a result of the unilateral 
Air Force “selling” of BOMARC to Canada. 

(b) As late as last week Defense Minister Pearkes was asked pointedly about 
BOMARC and was quoted in newspapers as saying there would be no change 
in the BOMARC program without prior consultation with the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 

(c) Minister Pearkes has been asked in the last few days by members of the 
opposition such questions as “In view of the United States possibly canceling 
BOMARC due to its test failures, would you care to comment on the possible use 
of the Canadian BOMARC launching pads for RCAF bandstands?” 

Mr. Fioop. I want you to know and I want the record to show I am 
not dreaming this up. I have been talking to Canadians, who are very 
unhappy about this, have been pestering me for a year about it. 1 
listened at the hearing the other day at what was going on and when 
you wanted to keep this secret, I told you what w ould happen. That 
is one of the reasons 4 hours later you had to break the story. It is 
ridiculous to think you could hide this thing. 


NUMBER OF OPERATIONAL MISSILES AT PRESENT TIME 


Last September Boeing jumped the gun a little bit and they made 
much, much publicity—the Air Force joined i in later—on the opera- 
tional date of the firsts BOMARC-A at McGuire. We have heard 
nothing except what you told us today about the Suffolk and Otis 
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BOMARC-A sites. Suffolk and Otis were supposed to be operational 
now—this is March, first of April. 

Mr. Minshall asked you about the same thing I want to say now. 
What is the operational status of these sites? That i is, in terms of the 
ability of Suffolk and Otis to attack enemy targets today. I want to 
know about that. In other words, if you are mad at somebody at Suf- 
folk and Otis, how many BOMARC-A’s can you launch today in 
anger ¢ 

General HotzarrLE. ———— at Suffolk and ——— at Otis. 

Mr. Fioop. That is great. I have something from your records, 
from your people. Do not think for 5 minutes, General, that the Air 
Force is 50 percent behind this BOMARC. I am telling you you 
are wrong if you.think that. Do not think that, Skipper. No. Con- 
gressman Minshall talked about the Navy and the Army people. Iam 
not talking about those people. You do not think they know anything 
about this except as technicians. Iam talking about Air Force people. 
They do not likethis. I donot blame them. 

The latest NORAD status report, dated February 29, 1960, shows 
only the McGuire Air Force Base IM-—99A site as operational with a 
total of ———— missiles, ———— of which are operational on ——— call. 
The U.S. Air Force Glossary is quoted as follows concerning 
BOMARC status, and I quote: 

Operational date: When BOMARC technical system equipment has been in- 
stalled, checked out, calibrated, accepted by the Air Force, and trained military 
personnel are in place, one or more of the launchers will be equipped with missiles 
in ready status. 

Operational ready: When 70 to 89 percent of authorized missiles are 
possessed— 
alittle different from the figures this morning— 

65 to 79 percent of authorized missiles are operationally ready ; sufficient person- 
nel are available for maintenance of unit missiles and operation and maintenance 
of ground support equipment to include stalled equipment (C—2 rating AFR 55-5) 
(sometimes referred to as combat ready). 

Air Force talk: 

Under the above quoted criteria, McGuire Air Force Base BOMARC is still far 
from operationally or combat ready 

General Estrs. ———— missiles— 

Mr. Fioop (reading) 
since thisis a — launcher, missile base. 

These are your figures. That is mathematics. That is bad. 

General Esrrs. This is the chart displayed this morning. 

General Horzappie. Off the record. 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Foro. How does this data compare with what Mr. Flood was 

saying a few minutes ago? 

General Horzareie. That was the February 28 date. 

General Esters. Quoting Air Force regul: ations. 

Mr. Froop. This is the yardstick. The answer to Mr. Ford's ques- 
tion is, y yes, Lam right. 

Mr. Forp. I simply asked: How does that statement compare with 
What you are showing us now? 
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General Estes. He is quoting Air Force regulation, which specifies 
in precise terms when we have a new unit combat ready. We have to 
have some measure to use. We have developed that yardstick for 
BOMARC. In those issi 
ally ready at McGuire, that base will be, as Mr. Flood has stated, C-2. 

Mr. Froop. And it is not. The other ones are not anywhere near, 

Mr. Forp. You say according to this chart you have ———— missiles 
on hand at MeGuire now ? 

General ‘ye Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How does that relate to this ———— missiles? 

General ete There are ———— missiles on hand at McGuire oper- 
ationally ready. When ———— missiles become operationally ready, 
that base will be declared C-2, combat ready. 

Mr. Forp. When will the extra ——— be operational ? 

General Horzareie. I say within a few days. 

Mr. Fioop. Tomorrow morning ? 

General Horzarpitr. Might be. 

Mr. Fioop. Make no mistake about that. 

General Esrrs. These missiles have been coming operational about 
— per week. 

Mr. Froop. Let me say this and then you go right on when I finish 
this statement. I asked this question. When I went out, I carried this 
with me because it was marked “Secret.” When I heard these replies 
to the question of whether you are operational at McGuire, then Con- 
gressman Minshall has been influenced by this, he came in tickled to 
death because he had been advised you were operational at McGuire, 
according to your own yardstick you are not operational at McGuire. 
You did not tell this poor man all the facts. You just withheld infor- 
mation. What you told him was true, but that is not the way to run 
this railroad. This is bad business. The fact remains you are not 
operational at McGuire, according to your own yardsticks, and this 
subcommittee, until I just said so, thought you were. That is bad. 

General Estes. I think, sir, if you check the record, you will find 
that either late this morning or the first thing this afternoon, in talking 
about this subject, I said that when we had — missiles operational 
the squadron would be fully operational. 

(The following information was submitted :) 
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as of this date. These interceptors represent a considerable capability in terms 
of air defense. 

Mr. Froop. That is right. I said, my friend, you said nothing 
wrong. You are not going to come up here and say anything wrong. 
But these poor fellows here have not the slightest idea of what you 
were talking about and you did not volunteer to help them. 

Mr. Mrxsuats. That’ is known in the law as a negative pregnant. 


TIME REQUIRED TO FIRE MISSILE 


Mr. Froop. This is a syllogism with a negative pregnant, and a fal- 
lacy ina major premise here. Watch it. 

Now, about this — on-call business, you did not tell these poor 
fellows anything about this. This on-call status is the result of 

——. Correction of this deficienc y will not be completed at Mc- 
Guire until approximately ———_—, Right? 

General Estes. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that not something that you think this group of in- 
telligentsia should know? Mr. Mahon told you that this was a gut 
hearing. That is guts. You have a problem on your alert time. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Estes. Sir, the Joint Chiefs of Staffs have been very con- 
cerned about —as the committee knows. 

Mr. Froop. Right. 

General Esrrs. There is no reason why those ———. However, if 
you have a DEW line penetration, you are certainly going to have 
a much warning against. present-day type bombers. The missiles 

‘an be fully ready within the w arning time you have available from 
the DEW line. This is why the Joint Chiefs of Staff have taken that 
particular risk. 

Mr. Froop. You will notice I did not interrupt you. One thing 
you learn in cross-examination is when they want to talk, let them 


talk. All right. 








NUMBER OF OPERATIONAL MISSILES 


Mr. Osrertac. Will the gentleman yield in order to clear up one 
point? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertac. General, you responded to me this morning or earlier 
this afternoon with a ———— operational number; is that correct? 

General Estes. That is correct. 

Mr. OstertaG. Yet on your chart you just showed ——— at Eglin, 
at Suffolk, and ———— at another operational ready base. How 
do you account for the difference ? 

General Esres. We were talking about the first base when we talked 
about it this mor ning. I understand we were talking about McGuire, 
which is the base that has —-—— missiles oper¢ ationally ready. 

Mr. Osrerrac. You are talking about sites, on the one hand, and you 
are talking about operationally ready missiles on the other. We are 
confused because actually if I count ——— that makes ———— opera- 
tional missiles ready to go. 

General Estes. At all sites; that is correct. 
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Mr. Ostertac. At all sites? 

General Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Perhaps I am confused to this degree. When you 
use terminology of operational, I accepted that answer to be that if you 
had to walk out tomorrow morning and pull the trigger, they were 
ready to go. 

Apparently there is a difference of opinion existing between the 
information Mr. Flood has and that you have just responded to. 

Mr. Fioop. The difference of opinion, Mr. Sheppard, is that these 
are the fellows who set up the regulation. That is the Air Force yard- 
stick by which they say a base is operational or is not. According to 
their own yardstick, it is not. They can sit here and tell you about 
this-a and that-a, and they can do this all day, but according to their 
own yardstick this is not an operational base. That is all I know. 

Mr. Mason. That point has been made. Why do we not go to 
another / 

FURNAS REPORT ON AIR DEFENSE 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Sheppard was concerned about it. I am sure he is 
not now. 

Let me tell you this. Last summer in the Department of Defense 
evaluation of the BOMARC IM-99B—it is funny how the Devil can 
quote scripture to his own use, somebody else used that this morning 
for another purpose—by the ad hoc panel chaired by Dr. Furnas, the 
following statements were made: 


The maximum return for the defense dollar will be obtained by deploying 
HERCULES and HAWK * * * against the increasing threat of the ICBM with 
which we must cope soon. The NIKE-ZEUS system is the only program now in 
progress that shows any possibility of having even a marginal capability as an 
active defense against the ICBM. 

I want the record to show for the thousandth time that there is 
no suggestion at all that BOMARC is to be engaged in any type 
of kind of antimissile defense. This is not an antimissile missile; 
is it ¢ 

General Esters. That is correct, sir. 

In reviewing the Furnas report as to the quotation relating to 
maximum return for the defense dollar with HERCULES and 
HAWK, it is clear that this statement was intended to apply to point 
defense applications of missile systems. It is preceded on the same 
page by the opinion of the Panel in the third paragraph that— 
no one of the systems is a panacea, nor will it give a high degree of protection 
when deployed alone. Rather they (BOMARC, HERCULES, and HAWK) com- 
plement each other. 

More significant perhaps is the statement in the report summary, viz: 

It is the studied opinion of the Panel that the maximum level of continental 
air defense at minimum cost will be achieved by a mixed system of currently 
available manned interceptors and BOMARC, HERCULES, and HAWK missiles. 
This is further explained in the third paragraph of the summary 
where it is stated: 

The Panel considers the BOMARC IM-99B an important element of continen- 


tal air defense against the air-breathing threat. Because we are now facing 
this threat, it is of paramount importance that our defensive posture be improved 
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as rapidly as possible. Hence, it is recommended that a limited, though vigor- 
ously expedited IM-99B program be pursued at this time. Deployment should 
be limited to locations on the perimeter of the area to be defended, as outlined 
in section 6 of the Furnas report. Deployment at sites in the interior is not 
recommended. 

In other words the statement concerning HERCULES and HAWK 
reflects the opinion of the Furnas Panel as to cost-effectiveness of mis- 
siles specifically for point defense and has no bearing whatever on 
the value of BOMARC for parimeter defense for which the Panel 
strongly recommends the BOMARC IM-99B. 

Further clarification of the Panel’s opinion may be obtained by con- 
sidering the following statements from the top of page 56 of the 
Furnas report. 

The IM-99B compared to missiles such as HERCULES or HAWK is “costly,” 
but considered as an unmanned interceptor it provides probably the highest “at- 
trition per dollar per area defended” interceptor weapon in the inventory for 
the 1960 time period. 

The IM-99B, compared to missiles such as HERCULES or HAWK, is “com- 
plex,’ but considered as an unmanned interceptor it has logistic advantages 
and with adequate maintenance is likely to have a satisfactory probability of 
completing its designated mission. 

Mr. Fioop. Just so we know. I have people who go back and read 
these records for me. I would not read it, but I have people who do 
this for me. 

Are you satisfied, Mr. Chairman, that we have on the termination 
of the BOMARC B program the results of the reductions ? 

Mr. Manon. Ithinkso. We have those in the record. 


OPERATIONAL DATE FOR BOMARC B 


Mr. Fioop. Even under your most optimistic conditions and under 
pressure this afternoon you stated your most optimistic, twice—your 
BOMARC B deployments in the Northeast will not be available for 
several years. What does “several” mean? Not less than two. Is 
that not right? 

General Estes. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Not less than 2 years ? 

General Estes. Some of the sites will be ready in less than 2 years. 

Mr. Fitoov. BOMARC B? 

General Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Operational ? 

General Estes. The figure we used this morning, sir, is that we begin 
to get our initial operational capability in the period ——— of 1961. 

Mr. Froop. Are you offering that as your considered professional 
opinion or is that just because that is what the records ant documents 
now show ? 

General Estes. No, sir; that is my personal best estimate for initial 
operational capability of the first site BOMARC B. 

Mr. Fioop. I am disappointed to hear you say that. All right. 
You said it. 

I have here the estimated operational dates for BOMARC B sites 
under the reduced program ie site and date. In evaluating the 
BOMARC B program the Department of Defense-Furnas report of 
April 6, 1959, stated that: 


The first squadron can be deployed in 1961 or shortly thereafter. This, 
however, can only be accomplished if the development is confined to the present 
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state of the art, the direction and integration of the program are unusually 
effective, production and installation plans are immediately crystallized; while 
the flight tests proceed, first priority is given to a single sector. 

Now it is my opinion from the evidence that not only all of those 
but no one of those things has been developed since this statement 
was made in the report, not one of them. The only possible thing 
you have to offer is you believe you are having better luck with the 
ramjet than you had at that time. 

Every one of those four things in Dr. Furnas’ report, which he 
says are all condition precedent to your operational date, have not 
been met according to your testimony up until 4 o’clock this after- 
noon. If that is a fact, then you cannot meet your operational date, 
or Dr. Furnas is wrong. Of course, he could be. Then he is wrong? 





General Esres. In the first place, he is talking about ~ of 
1961. Ihave not referred to ——— of 1961. 

Mr. Fioop. To what do you refer ¢ 

General Esres. As I said a moment ago, from ———— to ———— of 
1961. 


Mr. Fxioop. Then you are saying that the only difference you have 
with Dr. Furnas is not that these things have not been met but that 
you advance your schedule from ———— to 3 to 6 months? 

General Esrrs. No, sir; I am remarking first on that particular 
point. 


RECOMMENDATION THAT BOMARC B BE KEPT WITHIN THE PRESENT STATE 
OF THE ART 


Mr. FiLoop. Which one of these things do you disagree with that 
have not been met? ‘The first squadron cannot be deployed by — 
The development is confined to the present state of the art. 

Dr. Fax. I will be happy to answer. 

Mr. Froop. You are on the same team. 

Dr. Fiax. In the opinion of the Furnas Committee, in this same 
report, everything proposed for BOMARC B was in the state of the 
art. This is the opinion not only of Furnas but his committee of 
experts. 

Mr. Froop. We have said that. 

Dr. Fiax. No deviation from this. I think they feared additional 
items would be added, further improvements would be added to 
BOMAKC B, which would get further and further away from the 
state of art. This has not been done. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


The Furnas Panel recommended that the development be confined to the 
present state of the art. This was intended to be an injunction against attempt- 
ing further improvement of the IM-99B beyond the system concepts and com- 
ponents presented to the Furnas Panel. The IM-99B as of now differs 
in no essential way from the version presented to the panel. It is perhaps 
quoting from the overall technological evaluation of the Furnas Panel on page 4 
of the report, “Because of the BOMARC’s inherent complexity, each subgroup 
was asked to evaluate the practicality of each subsystem at its present level 
of development, so that it could be predicted whether the BOMARC B system 
can be made workable by mid-1961 without further invention. In general, each 
subgroup reported that its particular subsystem appeared to be workable and 
that it should, with appropriate effort, be ready for effective functioning in 1961.” 

In relation to meeting a March 1, 1961, operational date with B missiles, the 
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Furnas Panel concluded that the direction and integration of the program 
would have to be unusually effective. The effectiveness of effort exerted on the 
program can only be judged by the final results obtained. It is certainly true 
that everyone connected with the program has exerted considerable effort in 
this direction. To achieve unusually ¢ffective direction of the program, a general 
officer’s board charged with providing management direction to the program 
has been created and is functioning as has been pointed out in previous testimony. 

A third condition of the Furnas Panel regarding meeting of an early opera- 
tional schedule was that production and installation plans be immediately crystal- 
lized while the flight tests proceed. These conditions were met in the definitizing 
of production contracts, the base reconfiguration and initiation of military 
construction. 

The fourth item concerned with the probability of meeting a March 1 opera- 
tional date involved the priority given to a single sector to integrate BOMARC 
into SAGE. Since Kincheloe AFB has long been designated the initial B site, 
programing efforts for the Sault Ste. Marie sector were initiated on a timely 
basis. For test evaluation and training purposes, first emphasis in BOMARC B- 
SAGE integration is being placed on the Montgomery air defense sector. 

Mr. Fioop. Nothing ? 

Dr. Fiax. No improvements that I know of. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

General Hoizarreie. No changes. 

Dr. Fiax. No changes, only those considered by the Furnas Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that good ? 

Dr. Fuax. Yes, if you want us to be following those recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. Froop. I do not want you to follow anything. All I want is 
something that will fight. 

Dr. Fiax. You can argue at this point as to whether maybe even 
the proposed program as presented to the Furnas Committee went too 
far in extending the state of the art. 

Mr. Froop. I will not argue that. None of these things goes far 
enough for me. You know the old story downtown. It is like any 
weapon. The minute it is operational, the minute it works, it 1s 
obsolete. This thing to me is no good in 1964. I know that now. 

Dr. Fuax. Sir, I think you hit the nail on the head, that this is 
the problem, the one to which the Furnas Committee as well as the 
Air Force addressed itself. 

Mr. Froop. I give you no credit for not developing this pigeon while 
you are progressing. That does not make you look good to me. In 
2 years, if you are as good as you say you are, you would have found 
something in an original concept like this that should have been 
improved, if it was only the color of the paint. 

Dr. Frax. Actually, the Air Force set out a program which called 
for substantial improvement in going from the A to the B. The 
Furnas committee was saying not to try to go any further than that. 

Mr. Froop. I tell you what we do. You intrigue me. We have not 
had a shot at you. Suppose you take the record. I give you carte 
blanche. You talk these uniformed boys out of this one. 

Dr. Fiax. I am not sure I understand what you are asking of me, 
sir, 

Mr. Froop. Then do not bother. You read the record and see if 
I made myself clear. I am not surprised that I do not. 

Dr. Fiax. I think you have made yourself clear. I did not under- 
stand your request of me. 
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Mr. FLoop. You do what these fellows—after you, Alphonse. They 
both went like that. You take the ball on that one. These are smart 
guys. You do not win those stars in poker games, Doctor. You take 
this one. ‘They do not want any part of it. I do not blame them. 

Mr. Chairman, I will submit to you a couple of these and have them 
answered later. 

(The unclassified material referred to follows, other material is 
classified and has been submitted to the committee.) 

Question No. 4: Has any missile program, to your knowledge, cost more for 
development over a longer period of time and achieved less tangible results than 
the BOMARC? 

Answer: Since the start of guided-missile development programs in the post- 
World War II period, many guided-missile programs have entered development. 
The attached list of canceled, terminated, or reoriented guided-missile programs 


of the Department of Defense indicates the programs involved and the funds 
utilized in these programs. 


Department of Defense canceled, terminated, or reoriented guided missile programs 

















Depart- | Date canceled, Funds 
Name ment | Type Initiated terminated, or (millions of 
reoriented dollars) 
| 

NAVAHO | AF S-S | March 1946 ..| July 1957_- ; 679.8 
RASCAL AF A-S | April 1946- -| November 1958_--- 448.0 
SPARROW I N |; A-A December 1946- | December 1958. _--} 195. 6 
REGULUS II |N | S-S | June 1943. 260... 146.5 
TALOS (land-based) _- | AF S-A 1953 |} July 1957 ! i 118.1 
HERMES . A | S-S | June 1944 | June 1955 esl 96. 4 
PETREL..- | N A-S August 1944 | July 1957 87.2 
GOOSE AF | A-S June 1955 | December 1958____ } 78.5 
CROSSBOW... AF A-S March 1953 | November . | 74.6 
SPARROW II N |} A-A_ | February 1951_-.--| do 61.6 
METEOR... .-| N A-A November 1945..._| June 1954.__- : 52.6 
RIGEL eaten | S-S | June 1946 _.| July 1953 : 38.1 
DART. ; wot | S-S March 1952 | September 1958_. 38. 1 
DOVE N AS April 1944_ February 1955 33.7 
LARK ‘ tant aig ae S-A | February 1945___- | December 1950__- 24.9 
TRITON oe | S-S | November 1946_._.| September 1957_ —- 19.4 
PLATO- ee | A S-A | September 1953_...| August 1959 eo 18.4 
TERRIER (land) A S-A May 1951 September 1956__-- 15.8 
GAPA . - sce) Re S-A May 1945__.......| 1949 13.8 
ORIOLE ._. se 1 | A-A | May 1947 _.......| January 1953_- 12.5 
tad | N |S-S | August 1944.__.__. PUG TORE oc icnens 11.7 
SRO ENNENOT cee eae N A-A | Unknown.__-.----. | March 1955........ 8.7 
Bmr defense missile__-.-._-------- | AF | A-A October 1955. ---.- | November 1956._-- 6.4 
Eo rece s giaeaniieeesuink |} AF | S-A =| March 1946.......- July 1949.......... 5.4 
ATR a guidance system_........ | AF | S-A April 1006.......<< | May 1087... . 5.5. 4.9 
rN Re |N A-S_ | February 1947.....| 1949..............- 4.0 
RPMS 20s hs enn ak | N 1S-S | June 1952....._____ HAGBT fen xt casts abe 3.7 
EN Sa Eg ee | AF A-S February 1953_.__- | May 1957....-.... 3.3 
MR eee ee | AF S-A March 1946_______- | January 1958. ____- 2.9 
I te Nd AF A-8 April 1945._....__- | September 1951___- aa 
RO i Se os | AF | A-A | March 1946_....... December 1949- -_- 2.1 
I ie eh cae A,N | S-S_ | December 1944..__| September 1952__.- 2.0 
Ne a iN | A-S | August 1951__..... October 1954_..-.. 2.0 
UR Se ek AF | S-S February 1946_....| May 1947 eae 2.0 
NN sede cuenidacaraiaeapioni | AF S-S | May 1946. _.......| June 1947_.......-- 2.0 
Air-launched decoy......-....----- | AF | A-S_ | October 1953.-....| January 1956. ._-_- 2.0 
EPEE NUR IPO oe BS a N |S-A | Unknown________. Unknown.._....--. 1.9 
ea cs soe tee ao AF |S-S | March 1946__..___- fi). ae 1.9 
SUE a Se ete Tt ok a N A-A_ | May 1957_.-.-----| December 1957. -_- 1.2 
Cl Sar a ee | AF | S-A | 1061... —_ > 8 8=—é ies mini 1.9 
RRM eee ee eee | AF | A-S_ | April 1946-...-_.-- | May 1947._-_.....| 1.2 


1 Transferred to Department of Army. 
Note.—Projects on which less than $1,000,000 were expended have been excluded. 


Question No. 5. What will be the actual cost now of the BOMARC B missiles 
under your proposed reduction? 

Comment. In USAF testimony to our subcommittee on April 17, 1959, the 
BOMARC B missile was quoted as costing $873,000, based on the “learning 
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eurve” after production of 4,000 missiles. The DOD fiscal year 1959 funds 
released on December 15, 1958, for BOMARC missiles were as follows 











Type Number | Total Each 
(missiles) | (millions) (millions) 
TES oc ishwicecansiaddtins -qesumitaagentndn wap eae ate 168 $153. 2 $0. 9125 
DAEs cciccdes-seenacemented shinavntintkbewhiddainmaaaiiad 16 76.9 4.8 
TEGO T 6c ce cncecnccotcccasccdnesdsdasuedesineusaneteusbensees 116 210.3 1. 812 
TO | occccusnssccadacacansckwenvondend sieeeeeweaneses 300 440.5 1. 468 


By comparison, the missile cost of AJAX is $25,000, HERCULES $70,000 
and HAWK $44,000. 


REASONS FOR AIR FORCE REDUCTIONS IN BOMARC PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. I would like at this point in the record to have a clear 
concise, reasonably lengthened statement as to why the BOMARC 
missile program was cut back at this time, without reviewing all the 
evidence in that book. That will do for the time being. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


Over the past few months, the USAF has critically reviewed the BOMARC 
program in the context of the overall air defense force in being, the capability 
and availability of the air defense system of the future, and the distribution of 
funds to the total USAF mission. With respect to air defense, the review 
revealed that the program oriented against the bomber threat was too costly 
and would be achieved too late in relation to the overall threat. Although the 
bomber threat continues well into the future, the intercontinental missile becomes 
the predominant threat in the 1963-65 period. BOMARC was not designed to 
cope with the intercontinental missile threat. Therefore, programs such as 
BOMARC B were reduced and the SAGE super combat centers eliminated. These 
actions will permit completion of an improved defense against the air breathing 
threat at least 2 years earlier than previously programed. In addition, funds 
will be available to accelerate systems designed to provide ballistic missile early 
warning and to improve our deterrent posture. 

More specifically, the BOMARC program was reviewed with the objective of 
getting as much operational capability as possible from the money invested 
and as soon as practicable—thus, the recommendation to implement the BOMARC 
A and B missiles now on contract and concentrate these missiles to strengthen 
the area defense of the industrial Northeast. This reflects the most economical 
cutoff of the BOMARC program. Examination of complete or partial termina- 
tion of the BOMARC program clearly indicated that more capability per dollar 
could be derived earlier from the recommended BOMARC program, rather than 
by termination and buying other type weapons. 


(Additional information is classified and has been furnished for the 
committee’s use. ) 
Mr. Manion. Mr. Ford. 


UNIT COSTS 


Mr. Forp. As I understand it, this program which has been sub- 
mitted, if approved, the total obligational authority would be $2,214.6 
million. 

General FriepMaAn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. For which you get a combined total of ———- BOMARC 
A and ——— BOMARC B operational missiles. 

General FrrepMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. The per-missile cost under that would be what? 

General FrrepMANn. $4.8 million. 
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Mr. Forp. If you canceled the B and proceeded with the BOMARC 
A, your total cost would be what ? 

General FriepMan. The total cost on the B would be $1,129.2 mil- 
lion—for procurement only. 

Mr. Forp. For that figure you would get ———— operational 
BOMARC A missiles? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give me the per-missile cost ? 

General FrrepMAN. It looks like about five. 

Mr. Forp. Five point four, or thereabouts ¢ 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. I should like to point out that you 
would be getting a total number of missiles to include your test mis- 
siles rather than the ~ we were discussing, ———— missiles total 
produced, which would make a difference in the cost per missile pro- 
duced over the total of the program. However, the cost per opera- 
tional missile would compute out mathematically as we have agreed. 

Mr. Forp. In that figure of $1.1 billion for BOMARC A alone, 
does that crank in all of the BOMARC researc h, development, test, 
and evaluation costs ? 

General FrrepmMan. No, sir. However, most of the difference be- 
tween the ———— B and the ———— A missiles would be produced 
with the $1.1 billion. 

Mr. Forv. To get your B missiles, leaving aside the $1.1 billion for 
the A, how much would it cost per missile ? 

General Friepman. You are delivering 

operational. 

Mr. Forp. ———— into $1.1 billion ? 

General Frrepman. Even so, I do not know that that would be the 
cost. I would like to look at the buy program to see the cost per 
missile. 

Mr. Forp. There are three alternatives you can figure out. 

General Frrepman. Let me show all three. I will show the cost 
of the program for the missiles, total missiles delivered for operational 
missiles, and then the current cost, fiscal year 1960 cost, per bird. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to have a good picture, whatever the facts 
are, in these three combinations. 

General FrrepmMan. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnighed for 
the committee’s use. ) 








—— missiles total in B or 


REVIEW BOARD 


Mr. Forp. Could we have, for the record, the names and the offices 
the men hold who analyzed this BOMARC program under Dr. Flax! 

Dr. Friax. That was a single-handed effort. It was a general offi- 
cers board to which General ‘Holzapple referred. 

Mr. Forp. Whatever board was referred to some time today, I 
would like the names and the offices that the individuals hold in the 
record. 

General Estes. There were three, the Furnas group, the General 
Officers Board, and ARDC, and the individual examination that Dr. 
Flax, the chief scientist, himself performed. We will get all that 
information. 

Mr. Forp. List all that for the record, whoever they might be and 
whatever positions they hold. That is all. 
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(The information to be supplied follows:) 


EXAMINATIONS OF BOMARC 


Technical status of BOMARC B by Dr. Alexander H. Flax, Chief Scientist of 
the USAF. 

The examination by Dr. Flax was requested by the Chief of Staff, USAF in 
December 1959. The report, submitted on March 4, 1960, was the result of Dr. 
Flax’s personal evaluation of the technical status of BOMARC B. 

A General Officers Board was created in 1959 to periodically evaluate and 
apprise the Vice Chief of Staff, USAF, of the status of the BOMARC program. 
Their first formal report was presented in November 1959, the second in Jan- 
uary 1960. The general officers of the board are— 

Brig Gen. Joseph R. Holzapple, Director of Weapon Systems Management, 
Wright Air Development Division, Air Research and Development Command, 
Brig. Gen. Arthur C. Agan, Deputy for Plans, Air Defense Command. 

Maj. Gen. Beverly H. Warren, Commander, Aeronautical Systems Center, 
Air Materiel Command. 

Dr. C. C. Furnas was requested in December 1958 by the Department of De- 
fense to formulate an ad hoc panel to evaluate certain aspects of the development 
and progress of the BOMARC B and its deployment. Members of the ad hoe 
panel were: 

Cc. C. Furnas, chairman, chancellor, University of Buffalo. Dr. Furnas served 
with the Research and Development Board of the Department of Defense in 
various capacities, including chairman of the Guided Missiles Committee. He 
was chairman of the Technical Advisory Panel of Aeronautics and later served 
as Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Development. This service 
has given Dr. Furnas a broad background in the research and development pro- 
grams of all three Services and with the management procedures of all three 
Services. He served as a consultant with the Secretary of Defense (research 
and development) often. His performance and decisions in these assignments 
has been impartial. 

W. E. Bradley, director of research, Philco Corp. Mr. Bradley served as a 
member of the Gaither committee in investigating the national air defense pos- 
ture and was a member of Dr. Killian’s staff. (Dr. Killian was scientific ad- 
visor to the President.) Mr. Bradley also served as a consultant to Dr. Skifter 
in the office of Director of Defense (research and engineering). His work in 
these positions was considered to be objective and impartial. The Phileo Corp. 
has significant contracts with all three services. 

L. R. Hafstad, vice president in charge of research, General Motors Corp. 
Dr. Hafstad is a former Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and De- 
velopment. In this position he became familiar with the research and develop- 
ment programs and precedures of all three services. His service in this position 
is considered to have established his impartiality between the three military 
services. General Motors has contracts with all three military services with the 
predominance of its current business being with the Army. 

A. G. Hill, at the time of the evaluation, was vice president and director of 
research, Institute for Defense Analyses. Dr. Hill was formerly of Lincoln 
Laboratory of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, When the Lincoln Labo- 
ratory made their initial studies of air defense. Later he was associated with 
the Institute of Defense Analyes in support of the WSEG work for the Joint 
a of Staff. In this position his responsibility was to the Department of 

efense. 

F. L. Hovde, president, Purdue University. During the World War II period, 
Mr. Hovde served on the National Defense Research Committee, and since that 
time he has been familiar with the research and development work of all three 
military services. He has also been a member of the defense scientific committee 
under the OSD. He has been associated with Army programs to a greater degree 
than the other two military services, but his performance in the Department of 
Defense has been impartial. 

Allen Puckett, vice president and director of the System Development Labora- 
tory, Hughes Aircraft Co. Dr. Puckett is associated with the Air Force Falcon 
missile programs in support of air defense work and also with the Army Mis- 
sile Master (MSG-4) which is being built by Hughes Aircraft under Army con- 
tract to support the NIKE missile system. These two contracts make the Hughes 
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Aircraft Co. responsible to both the Army and the Air Force in the air defense 
field. 

H. R. Skifter, Assistant Director (Air Defense), Office of the Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering. Dr. Skifter came to the Department of 
Defense from The Airborne Instrument Laboratory. He has been associated 
to a greater extent with Army programs than with those of the other two mili- 
tary services. However, for some time his position with the Department of 
Defense has been for national defense above the level of the military services. 

©. A. Covington, Office of the Director of Defense Research and Engineering. 
Mr. Covington was the recorder of the group and for some time has been asso- 
eiated with the Department of Defense with the responsibility above the level 
of the three military services. 

Seville Chapman, Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory. Dr. Chapman acted as 
technical assistant to Dr. Furnas at Dr. Furnas’ request. The Cornell Aero- 
nautical Laboratory has significant research contracts with both the Air Force 
and Army. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we are pleased to have had you before us 
and to have had your testimony in regard to BOMARC progress and 
other related subjects. 

Of course, we are not in a position to make known what our recom- 
mendations will be with respect to funds. The bill will be presented 
to Congress within a few weeks. Naturally, it will be our responsi- 
bility to evaluate the original request for funds and this amended 
request for funds and undertake to do what is right by the United 
States. That we will do tothe best of our ability. 


Fripay, Marca 25, 1960. 


NUCLEAR POWER PROGRAM AND OTHER ASPECTS OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


WITNESSES 


VICE ADM. H. G. RICKOVER, U.S. NAVY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
BUREAU FOR NUCLEAR PROPULSION, BUREAU OF SHIPS 

LT. COL. MATTHEW C. HARRISON, ACTING SPECIAL ASSISTANT, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. We shall have a hearing this afternoon with Admiral 
Rickover. 

Admiral Rickover, you were before us last year sometime after 
you had been to the Soviet Union. 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You were there with Vice President Nixon and others. 

You have been before us and other subcommittees of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations from time to time through the years. 
We have looked to you for leadership in a very important field of 
operation. We formerly thought of you probably almost exclusively 
as an important man in the field of national defense but you happen 
to be one of those few individual thinkers who refuse to be bound by 
conventional ideas and orthodoxies and you try in a special way to 
stimulate thought and development in our country. I think you are 
performing a very great service. 
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We have been working on the Defense budget since early January 
and we are nearing the end of our formal hearings. 

As you know, about $40 billion are involved in this bill this year, 
or more than that, including the military construction programs, 
Whether we are spendmg enough money in the field of defense in 
order to carry on properly the vital programs is a question of con- 
siderable controversy in Congress and out of Congress; whether we 
are spending our money on the right things is another big i issue. 

I think you have said with respect to some other fields that we may 
be spending enough money but our techniques are such that we are 
not getting the desired results. We want you to talk informally with 
us in regard to the overall problems confronting our country in any 
way you like and before you get through we want you to discuss the 
nuclear program of the Navy and give us enlightenment as to what 
your problems are, what you personally think as a citizen and student 
of these questions. 

We do not want you to be bound, and you never are, by directives, 
rules, and regulations. We just w ant you to give us your own inde- 
pe ‘ndent views with respect to these matters. 

I doubt that you have a formal statement but will you proceed in 
your own way and then we would like to ask you some questions. 

Admiral Rickover. Thank you, sir. I have no formal statement. 
I believe I can be more helpful to your committee, sir, by telling you 
briefly where we stand in the nuclear power program. 


NUCLEAR POWERED SUBMARINE PROGRAM 


We presently have nine nuclear-powered submarines at sea, two of 
which are POLARIS submarines; the George Washington and the 
Patrick Henry. 

Of the other seven, five are attack submarines, one a REGULUS 
guided missile submarine, and one is the 7’riton, a very large submarine 
with two nuclear plants. We will have seven additional atomic- 
powered submarines at sea in calendar year 1960 and seven to nine 
more in calendar year 1961. In addition to the submarines we should 
also have at sea by the end of 1961 the nuclear-powered aircraft 
carrier, the cruiser, and the destroyer. We have in commission, in 
construction or authorized, a total of 37 nuclear-powered submarines 
and tive 3 nuclear-powered surface ships. 

These figures do not include the submarines the Navy is requesting 
In the current appropriations measure. 

| believe we should have a number of POLARIS submarines in 
addition to those currently being requested. Further, I definitely 
believe we should have a considerable number of attack submarines. 

| also think we should have more nuclear-powered destroyers. 


NUCLEAR POWERED DESTROYERS 


Krom the time you authorize a nuclear-powered destroyer until it 
is at sea takes about 5 vears. We are building one now which should 
be in operation in calendar year 1961. Since none has been asked for 
this vear, and none is being appropriated for, the earliest we could 
possibly have an additional one in operation is 1965 or 1966. Bear 
in mind this nuclear-powered destroyer will be able to steam continu- 
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ously at full power for about 150,000 miles, and continuously for 
about 300,000 miles at reduced speed, say, 20 knots. You understand, 
of course, from your experience on this committee the impact of such 
a ship from a strategic and tactical standpoint. Should we be sub- 
jected to the holocaust of atomic war many of our bases may be wiped 
out. It is quite possible ships that have but 1,500 to 2,000 miles 
cruising radius will not be able to operate because of inability to 
refuel. 

It is my considered opinion we should have more nuclear-powered 
attack submarines and destroyers. 


NEED FOR ATTACK SUBMARINES IN ASW 


As far as attack submarines are concerned, it is my opinion these 
ships are presently the best means we possess to attack and sink 
Russian submarines. 

Congressman Van Zandt has introduced a bill in the House for 
construction of 100 additional nuclear-powered attack submarines; 
his bill proposes that 10 of these be built per year. Shipbuilding and 
manufacturing capacity is available for this purpose. These sub- 
marines will cost about $50 million each. This sum includes the cost 
of the nuclear fuel which should last for nearly 5 vears. 

I believe this committee has been generous in appropriating money 
for the military. $40 billion is certainly enough for an adequate and 
balanced defense, although, in my opinion some of the money may 
not be apportioned properly. I strongly recommend that funds be 
made available this year for 10 additional attack submarines and one 
or two nuclear-powered destroyers. 

I am not saying this money should come from the Navy part of the 
appropriation measure. But I do know these attack submarines and 
destroyers are vital for our defense. I am not taking a parochial 
Navy view on this subject at all. I am talking as a citizen. 

So much for the nuclear program. 


EXCESSIVE PERSONNEL IN DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


You asked me another question. What, in my opinion, could be 
done to improve our military efficiency? The greatest single im- 
mediate action you could do to improve military efficiency would be 
to provide in the appropriations measure for a reduction of about 20 
to 30 percent of the people in the Pentagon. 

I am not being facetious, nor am | recommending this from the 
standpoint of saving money. I personally would not object if the 
excess people were assigned jobs elsewhere. | am talking about this 
as a device for improving our military efficiency. There are so many 
people around nowadays, so many people one has to clear things 
through, that responsibility is dissipated. It is so greatly dissipated 
that frequently no one knows who is really responsible. However, 
many people exercise authority. It is too difficult to get anything 
approved. It has been my experience, over many years, that those 
who have the authority do not exercise it effectively and with dispatch. 
All too often they take the course of least resistance and attempt to 
resolve technical problems by compromise; in this way everybody 
gets something. No one is completely unhappy, and the man in 
charge isn’t compelled to hurt anyone’s feelings. It is the futile 
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attempt to have happy people solving happy problems. Unfor- 
tunately, you cannot make an omelet without breaking eggshells. 

It would be wonderful if you could do it, if you could get fine things 
done and still keep everybody satisfied. But, this has never been 
possible in human history. 

Our Defense Department is trying to do what people at other times 
and other places throughout history have been unable todo. That is, 
to try to get something done well and expeditiously without hurting 
people’s feelings. I cannot do it, nor do I know anyone who can. I cer- 
tainly cannot run my job that way, but apparently that appears to be 
the object in life today, to keep everybody happy. We are trying to 
achieve the impossible. A simple rule that could be followed is to 
judge by results. When a group of people are achieving results they 
should be let alone to do their job—not interfered with unduly. The 
man at the head of the organization should say to the petty meddler: 
“Let them alone, let them do their job.” But the members of the 
bureaucracy cannot tolerate deviation from their routines. They see 
in each deviation a threat to themselves, to their way of doing things. 
They see it as error, rather than progress. 

Further, with the 1 ‘apid change of people in the military, by the time 
you get through ‘ ‘educating’ one man, another has taken his place 
and you have to start all over again. The constant cry is that it is 
really nothing but a matter of semantics. This is what they say, the 
real problem is semantics and communication; if only we all understood 
each other, if, for example, President Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev 
could only understand each other better, there would be no problems. 

But President Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev could spend all of 
their lives, 24 hours a day, together and I am sure they would not 
“understand” each other because they have ideals and objectives 
that are mutually incompatible. Those of us who have an objective— 
a desire to get something done, cannot possibly compromise and com- 
municate all day long with people who wallow in bureaucracy, who 
worship rules and ancient routines. This is the choice. What then 
does one do? 


IMPACT OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS ON DEFENSE PROGRAMS 


The only choice left, sir, for the good of this country is not to com- 
promise, not to give in for expedienc: y’s sake. It is a great privilege 
to have the opportunity to testify before this committee. I hope that 
by an occasional statement of support emanating from this committee, 
some of us will be encouraged and helped to persevere in our efforts. 
I can assure you in as deep a manner as I am capable of, were it not for 
Congress, we would not be anywhere near as far advanced in military 
strength as we are today. The record in many areas shows that had 
it not been for the goading and intervention by the legislative branch, 
we would not have some of our essential weapons. 

The legislative branch frequently points to things which need to be 
done. I am not saying that because I am here before this committee, 
nor am I here today to ask for more money. I have been given suffi- 
cient money this year to do my job. That is not my prublens today. 

In a sense Congress is relatively impotent. You cannot directly 
step over the boundary and tell the executive branch how to do its job. 
Nevertheless, the responsibility is really yours because the Constitution 





vests in the Congress the responsibility to raise and support armies, 
and to provide and support a navy. Whether you are effective in so 
doing or not, it is still your responsibility and not anyone else’s 

The Constitution is quite clear on that point, and you cannot evade 
that responsibility. 

I understand, of course, the problems you face with judging a $40 
billion appropriation measure; in the limited time available, you can- 
not possibly give the required time to the bare essentials, let alone get 
too deeply into executive branch matters. The real problem then 
boils down to how well the executive branch manages its affairs, sir, 


EFFICIENCY OF SOVIET SYSTEM OF WEAPONS MANAGEMENT 


In fact, I believe the real contest between the United States and 
Russia is between our two bureaucracies—to see which is the more 
efficient, particularly in military matters. To see which has the better 
system of management. If the Communists do something better than 
we, we are foolish not to learn from them. They certainly learn and 
copy from us. They do not hesitate to violate theoretical principles 
of communism to learn from us, if by so doing they can increase their 
strength. But here, when anyone suggests learning from the Com- 
munists he is said to be unpatriotic, controversial, and so on. This 
is a childish attitude. In my opinion, they have devised a better 
system for weapons management than we have; we might learn from 
them. 

Do you wish to hear some reasons for this, sir? 

Mr. Manon. I certainly do. 

Admiral Rickover. In the first place, their government is capable 
of making rapid decisions where national objectives are concerned. 
They decide as to what is important technically and industrially; 
what is important for the political and military power of the state. 
These items they give national priority. They place a man in charge 
of a project; they give him the necessary authority and resources; 
they hold him responsible; and they let him alone. They don’t hound 
him day after day, and literally prevent him from doing his work, 
which is the way we treat the men in charge of our large-scale Govern- 
ment projects. We can no longer afford to do business that way. 

Military developments are purely technical in nature. When we 
try to govern them by political or social principles, we go wrong. 
This is what the Russians do not do. They make a clear distinction 
between political philosophy and military development. The two 
are not connected. If the man in charge of a project fails, he is re- 
placed. He does not even get a letter from Mr. Khrushchev saying: 
“Dear Joe: You have done a swell job. Iam sorry you are going. ° 

I understand we have lots of these le tters already sigued, except 
they are undated. The Russians haven't yet copied us in this respect. 
For instance, receatly oue of Mr. Khrushchev’s best frieads goofed 
on the job; he was fired—and he never got one of those letters. 
Furthern ore, in Russia whea a bureaucrat is removed from office, he 
does uot have private employment to go to, 20 company to go back to, 
no stock options, aud so on. This means that i the fields where 
results have national importance they have developed tough, compe- 
tent people who must produce or give way to others. The sole 
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criterion is accomplishment. Here we seem to be more concerned 
with methods. We appear to prize conformance more than per- 
formance. We would like to accomplish novel projects with routine 
methods. 

In this contest with the Russians it is clear we must eliminate those 
aspects of our bureaucracy that interfere with doing jobs expedi- 
tiously. We improperly apply the checks and balances that have 
been found necessary in the process of government to the conduct 
of technical projects. We mistakenly apply political philosophy to 
technical matters. [am certain if we did not have all of these checks 
and baiances, some few things occasionally might cost a little more, 
but ia the long run we would save a lot of money by letting the people 
who are technically qualified do their technical work. The big 
complaint I have is that we are not permitted to do this. No one 
ever attempts to find out what this interference costs us in money. 
But the resultant delay, the increase in our leadtimes, may cost us 
our freedom. About 2 months ago, I finally reached the point of 
no return. At 11 o0’clock one night a serious technical problem arose. 
For the first time in my 12 years in charge of our nuclear work no 
technical people in my organization were available to handle the job. 
The technical people were all off writing reports at 11 o’clock that 
night. They were all busy doing unnecessary paperwork. They were 
away from home working late at night, doing useless work. Now 
that is a fine way to use the rare technical talent we have in our 
country—to waste their time on nonproductive work. Whom are 
we fighting? Ourselves? There is a limit to what Congress can 
do to help. I do not know all of the solutions. I can suggest one. 
I reiterate: Reduce the number of people in the headquarters of the 
Defense Establishment by about 20 to 30 percent immediately. 


EXCESSIVE NUMBERS OF HEADQUARTERS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Are you talking about civilian or military personnel? 

Admiral Rickover. I am talking of both the military and the civil- 
ian persounel. L am also referring to the numerous. committees, 
The Peatagon’s legions of committees, armed in agenda, fight with 
memoranda. If you trace the history of the Defense Department 
headquarters, | am sure you will find the number of people in the 
Pentagon has constantly tacreased. 

There is nothing in the 1947 law establishing the Defense Depart- 
ment which requires he adqui urters to have thousands upon thousands 
of people. The headquarters organization has grown so large, it has 
become one of the largest military organizations in the world. It is 
virtually a new service, our fifth service. Originally, we had the Army, 
and the Navy; then we had the Army, Navy, aad Air Force; next, 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, aad the Marines. 

Now we have the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines and the fifth 
service, Defense De ‘partment He adqu: irters. 

! see no one objecting to what I have said. Nor do I see a motion 
being made to reduce the number of people in Defense Department 
Headquarters. | am quite serious and literal about this. 
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NUMBERS OF PERSONNEL STATIONED IN PENTAGON AND IN WASHINGTON 
AREA 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask the staff to place in the record at 
this point the statistics as to the number of civilians in the Pentagon 
and the number of military. I would like to get the number of militar y 
and civilian personnel generally in the Washington area where it would 
be somewhat appropriate in connection with the remarks which you 
have made. 

Admiral Rickover. May I suggest this go back to 1947, year by 
year, to see how it has grown, sir! 

Mr. Manon. Yes; let us have a chart going back year by year since 
about 1947, showing this when the impact of the war was about over 
with respect to military and civilian personnel at that time. 

Mr. Taper. Will you yield? 

Why not go bac k to 1945 so that you would be able to have the 
war picture in this? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; it would be good, I believe, as Mr. Taber said, 
to go back to about fiscal year 1945 and then you would have the 
whole story. 

Colonel Harrison. Just the two Departments and in 1947 the other 
additions? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Roughly, there are about 30,000 people, I believe, here in the 
Defense Department Headquarters? 

Admiral Rickxover. Yes, sir. I believe the Headquarters of the 
Defense Department is one of the largest military organizations in 
the world. Just our Headquarters outfit is larger than the entire 
military establishment of many other countries. 

Mr. Manon. We do not have the statistics before us but I believe 
that there are about 30,000 personnel in the Pentagon and a very 
large number directly associated with headquarters who are in other 
buildings in the Washington area. I am very much impressed with 
your suggestions. Personnel levels are inexcusably high. Some, how- 
ever, would regard your suggestions as audacious. 
(The information follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


DOD military and civilian personnel stationed in the Pentagon Building 





Apr. 30, 1945, total.......-- 


i ee 
+, aaa 


Feb. 28, 1951, total_..-- 2 


Military.......--- dA 
RR xtiekk oe kom oe oh cniethine 


Mar. 31, 1952, total - 


DUE car noncsee 
Civilian....... 


Apr. 30, 1953, total... 


iscsi aes 
Civilian 


Nov. 30, 1954, total_ 


ak 
Civilian - 


June 30, 1955, total 


DEE i ccnmonienenie 
Civilian 


Jan. 31, 1956, total. _._- 


RETIN in «tanta a csimiscettuniton alain da 
RCE ncastamanwoes 


han: Bis SR ie cos  chcwsece ekg 


Military....... 
Civilian---- 


1000. B), THO, COtEl. ccc wcessnceccs ja a eae 


Military... 
Civilian_.... 
Dec. 31, 1959, total__. 


Military 
Civilian 





Depart- 

ment of 

Defense, 
total 


29, 178 
10, 809 
18, 369 


98, 786 
10, 516 
18, 270 
29,263 
11, 324 
17, 939 


27, 199 


9, 895 
17, 304 


28, 049 


10, 021 
18, 028 


9, 795 


17, 522 
26, 691 


10, 055 
16, 636 


25, 608 | 


9, 950 
15, 658 


25, 251 


9, 913 


27, 317 | 








15, 338 
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Army 


29, 178 
10, 809 
18, 369 
14, 238 
4, 038 
10, 200 


4, 346 
10, 214 


14, 589 
4, 544 
10, 045 
‘18, 494 
3, 867 

9, 627 


: 13, 871 | 


4, 040 
9, 831 
13, 296 


12, 597 





4,094 
8, 503 | 
| 


12, 208 | 











a — = 
Navy | 
(including | Air Force | OSD-JCS! 
Marine | | 
Corps) 
eickk needaw (?) Se a 
: saa 
Cay eer 2 8 = 
ee a 
— —_—_—>=_bW—aoX—_——— Se 
5, 474 | 7, 871 | 1,611 
2, 324 | 3,505| (3) 
3, 150 | 4, 276 1,611 
4,209 8,156} 1,771 
2, 311 3, 859 
1, 988 | 4, 297 
~ 99) 7,997) | 
cin ennaohp cede eee : 
2, 147 | 3, 708 | 925 
1, 848 4, 129 | 1,917 
3,795| 7,785} ~——s«2, 125 
1, 888 3, 441 | 699 
1, 907 4, 344 1, 426 
3,978 7, 901 | 2,299 
1, 784 | 3, 458 | 739 
2,194 4, 443 1, 560 
3, 888 | 7, 890 2, 243 
i 
1, 743 | 3, 418 | 712 
2,145 | 4,472 1, 531 
3,852{ 7,542. 2, 248 
1, 868 | 3, 423 | 693 
1, 984 4,119 | 1, 555 
3, 560 6, 958 | 2, 493 
1,719 3, 220 | 917 
1, 841 | 3, 738 | 1, 576 
3, 578 | 6,757 | 2, 708 
1, 861 | 3, 131 | yog 
1,717 | 1, 709 





3, 626 | 


} Office of the Secretary of Defense and Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


2 Included with Army data. 
’ Included with military department data. 
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1, 828 
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1, 598 
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DOD military and civilian personnel assigned to departmental headquarters in the 
Washington, D.C., metropolitan area 
—— er eee ee ae | 
| Depart- 
| mentof | Army 
| Defense, | 
| total "| 
— —_— 
iver Oi See Oita so ee 99, 613 | 49, 558 | 
a ee 47, 883 | 16, 100 i 
NG i ata elle San aca aa 51, 730 33, 458 | 
einen ch II, OR cc 43, 810 17, 837 | 
a 12, 517 | 3, 806 
RIED edt mes 5 31, 293 14,031 | 
June 30, 1950, total...................--_.-- | 42, 262 ) 15, 980 | 
lacie ae | 11,663 | 3, 406 | 
DONNNN clre ore ee ere en one 30, 599 12, 574 | 
I i I, ONIN i gs a cet memset 57, 993 21, 635 
ee 15, 103 4, 328 | 
RANE tidings ei cmmccib bs pce kha newas, 42. 890 | 17, 307 
UCU GD ce 57, 452 | 21,311 | 
a ea 14, 735 | 4, 299 | 
NIN Ph cess et Diao ee 42,717 | 17, 012 | 
(iy Ee Sea 55, 863 20, 764 
I nk 4, 789 | 4, 292 
SU en oc ai barca ulin co wehnnee 41, 074 | 16, 472 
ee ee, Oe, BOUL... ce ceckesnabondennmes 52, 981 19, 079 
ES EL DE REN 13, 831 4, 071 
ROU on gis Se acacia Sante 39, 150 | 15, 008 | 
De Ce WEN s sco nceedsoeednocoue 54,155 19, 025 
I 13, 952 O82 
A cea h i DEA ee a oe | 40, 203 14, 943 
I china 54, 706 19, 013 
I Se 14, 305 4,151 
ES ic cana 26 obimkeennceubinnue 40, 401 14, 8€ 
ER ly 2d, ONE ac cnsceinmeenemwsnmnn 53, 372 17, 911 
Military_.__- siete hacer aed Baal 14, 199 4,155 
Civilian -__- pinasicbteia bin sebakahiie aie 39, 173 13, 756 
June 30, 1958, total_______- 48, 401 16,175 
i a ek 12, 937 3, 674 
Civilian 35, 464 12, 501 
June 30, 1959, total__- pecs nt 48,717 16, 127 
Military 13, 146 
Civilian - 35, 571 
Jan, 31, 1960, total _- 47, 544 15, 965 
Military....-- 13, 092 3,805 
Civilian. —- 34, 452 12, 160 


1 Office of the Secretary of Defense 
2 Included with Army data. 
3 Included with military department data. 


NOTE 


comprises ¢ 
of Stalf, 


Government. 


,ol4 | 
18, 580 | 4, 942 
24, 629 | 8,544 | 
6, 747 3, 750 | 
17, 882 4, 794 
23, 477 | 8, 605 | 
6, 048 3, 712 | 
17, 429 4, 893 
24, 024 9, 219 
5, 921 | 3, 949 
18, 103 5, 270 
24, 696 9, 169 
6, 336 | 3,818 
18, 360 | 5, 351 
24, 400 9, 460 
6, 202 | 3, 842 
18, 198 5, 618 
22, 090 8, 538 
5, 780 | 3, 483 | 
16, 310 5,055 | 
21, 956 8, 928 
», 78D 3, 604 
16,171 5, 324 
21, 387 8, 481 
| 
5, 761 3, 52¢ 
15, 626 4,955 


and Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


By departmental headquarters is meant those organizational units of the Department of Defense 
which have responsibility for the general administration of Department of Defense functions. 
ll activities within the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Organization of the Joint Chiefs 
nd the headquarters of other DOD agencies and of the military departments at the seat of the 
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POSSIBLE MEANS OF ELIMINATING UNNECESSARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. We have been counting these people and we have 
been writing reports. We have been bemoaning the lack of manage- 
ment in the Pents igon and we have been undertaking to whittle away 
at these large numbers of people in the Washington organization, but 
we have not done a very good job of it. Had we not resisted, to some 
extent, the increases in civilian personnel, the situation would, of course, 
be vastly worse. 

Admiral Rickover. Do you want to know the secret of how you 
might do it, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Rickover. You might include a provision in the current 
appropriation stating that no funds may be expended to pay for more 
than a stated number of people at headquarters. Of course you may 
find some people who will work for nothing. That is the secret. 

Mr. Fioop. Admiral, I have said time and again that you could take 
a corporal’s guard through the Pentagon and put a train of buses 
out there, pick one out of every four people right down the hall, put 
them in the buses and take them away, and nobody would miss them 
Monday. 

Admiral Rickover. The busdrivers would, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

Mr. Sixes. Let me ask you a question. This is very interesting. 
Most Congressmen on the Hill will agree with you that there are far 
too many people in the Department of Defense, and we will not stop 
with the Department of Defense. We could reduce the amount of 
money for personnel in this bill, put language in the report about too 
many people in the Pentagon, but when the bill got over to the Senate, 
they would probably put all the money back. Even so, we might 
come out of conference with a little less money than the budget 
requested. However, we still would not have achieved the principal 
thing you recommend, and that is getting rid of the deadwood. 

If the standard old civil service process is followed in eliminating 
these people, a long, long time is required and you do not necessarily 
get rid of the deadwood. Do you agree? 

Admiral Rickover. You have a point there, sir, but if we followed 
vour line of reasoning, we ought to double the number of people in the 
Pentagon. 

Mr. Srtxes. That probably will happen if vou give it a little time. 

Admiral Ricxover. No, | think it will happen without any assist- 
ance. There is one point of caution. If you specify reduction in 
pe ‘rsonnel, you should not say in the military service. You should say 

‘at headquarters.” Otherwise the reduction will be made in outside 
activities and the number at headquarters will stay the same, or even 
increase. 

I am not addressing myself to the strength of the armed services or 
the civilian components of the armed services. I am talking about 
headquarters. 

Several years ago the Atomic Energy Commission was building a 
diffusion plant at Paducah, Ky. The company responsible for the 
work was not doing a good job so the Commission placed another 
contractor in charge. The first thing the new contractor did was to 
lay off about 5,000 men; the job immediately started going faster. 
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| believe Mr. Cannon and Mr. Taber remember that one. 

Mr. Manon. Are you just talking off the top of your head, so to 
speak, in regard to this problem of personnel, or are you just shocking 
us with an unorthodox view? Have you really thought seriously 
about this? 

Admiral Rickover. I can only say that you, yourself, stated at the 
beginning, that I have given you pretty good testimony in previous 
years. I doubt you can find I have ever talked to your committee 
just off the top of my head, and not from conviction. Do you think 
I would sit here as a responsible person, just as concerned as vou are 
for the strength of this country, and talk idly about reducing people? 
I do not say you should take their jobs away. I did not say that. 
They could be transferred to other Government departments. But 
we must not overstaff the Defense Department if such overstaffing 
results in decreased efficiency. 


TOO EXTENSIVE USE OF CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Manon. Have you thought about all of these people who have 
to work in connection with studies on air defense, studies on anti- 
submarine warfare, studies on atomic energy problems, studies on 
what to do about the NIKE-ZEUS and all of these kinds of things? 

You have committees that come in and advise with respect to these 
matters. You have all kinds of staffs and executives and subexecu- 
tives, and secretarial people. Do you think that you could do with 
three where we have heretofore had four? 

Admiral Rickover. Let me put it this way: Take agency X in the 
executive brane h. If you look at the job descriptions of the people 
they say: “Smith is responsible for formulating policy.” “Jones is 
responsible for making decisions,”’ et cetera. 

However, when an issue arises, agency X establishes committees 
of outside consultants to advise on the policy and the decision. 
Translating that system to the House Appropriations Committee it 
would be tantamount, every time an issue came up, to getting your- 
self an outside committee to tell you what to do. 

The question I would ask when I see an agency in the executive 
branch finding it necessary time and again to appoint outside com- 
mittees to do their planning is, “‘What are you people getting paid 
for?” 

“IT thought we were paying you for doing this very job, which your 
job description says you are expert in?” 

That is my answer. 

In many cases these committees are appointed for one of two 
reasons: They are either self-generated pressure groups seeking 
Government contracts, or else the agency wants support for their 
program from a supposedly noninterested qualified group. There are 
also cases where a committee is used to do a hatchet job when the 
azency itself hasn’t the courage to kill a project off by itself. 

If you read the six or seven closely typed pages of these job de- 
scriptions, you would find that those people are qualified to do any- 
thing. If they are getting paid for those jobs, why can they not do 
them? Why do they have to go outside for somebody to give them 
advice? I do not understand this. 

This has always puzzled me about Government. I cannot under- 
stand the frequent necessity for these committees, because the man 
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in charge is admitting he does not know how to do his job. If he 
does not know his job, he ought to be replaced. You know that just 
as wellas I do. You are asking a rhetorical question actually. 


POSSIBLE SIZE OF COMMITTEE STAFF UNDER PENTAGON CONCEPTS 


Mr. Manon. We in this committee have to deal with significant 
policy matters constantly. I assume that if they had a committee 
like this over at the Pentagon, instead of having a small staff, I sup- 
pose Pentagon officials would have a few hundred people who could 
advise the committee on Navy problems, Army problems, and Air 
Force problems. 

In other words, you might have a thousand people or 2,000 working 
for this committee if you followed the technique of the Pentagon? 

Admiral Rickover. Mr. Mahon, for the things you are responsible, 
if they were being handled the Pentagon way, I believe you would 
have about 3,000 people on your staff. The time of the committee 
members would be taken up in taking care of those 3,000 people. 
You see, this is the danger in excessive personnel. Every time vou 
have one additional person, or one additional committee, a given 
amount of time is taken from the people who are actually doing the 
work. In other words, you are spending your time sweeping your 
own floors. You are doing your own servicing. For example, when 
| was on Okinawa during the war, we estimated that ev ery additional 
man on the island required another quarter of a man to take care of 
him. So we were not adding one man; we were really adding a man 
and a quarter. That is why ae excess people is self-defeating, 
particularly if they just finished a 4-year undergraduate course in 
business administration. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION NEEDED TO PROMOTE EFFICIENCY 


Mr. Manon. I think this is a very provocative idea. It is not a 
new idea, but you have expressed it very forthrightly. 

Admiral Rickover. I see what it is doing to the defense of the 
United States and that is why I am mentioning it. 

I would like to repeat I am not saying this from the standpoint of 
saving money. Actually, as I see it from a broad historical standpoint, 
our problem in the United States today is not money, and Congress 
does not really have a tough job in appropriating money. Because 
when we need more money we simply dig more minerals out of the 
ground and reduce what is left for our posterity. That is all we are 
really doing. We can operate this way for another generation or so 
without really being concerned. It is not money today; it is efficiency 
and effectiveness. I am not talking about money. 

Mr. Manon. I would like, at this time, to yield to anyone on the 
committee who would like to interrogate the admiral in regard to this 
problem of personnel in headquarters i in Washington or elsewhere. 

Mr. Cannon. The admiral has called attention to one of the most 
obvious tendencies in bureaucracy and one with which this committee 
deals every day. It is human nature. Agencies are constantly 
reaching out for more jurisdiction, more territory, more employees, 
and more money. 

We see this in all departments. 





There are many agencies, branches, bureaus, and departments that 
are overstaffed. 

The most significant thing that the admiral said was that when you 
have one man too many, to that extent you retard progress. 

Admiral Rickover. That is right, sir. 


ABILITY OF ADMIRAL RICKOVER TO OVERCOME ADMINISTRATIVE 
OBSTACLES 


Mr. Cannon. Admiral Rickover, your recent testimony before the 
Space Committee describing the ‘difficulties in handling technical 
work in the Government— the inability of competent technical people 
in Government to discharge important responsibilities free of adminis- 
trative harassments is a matter that concerns many of us. If we are 
to achieve better than second place in competition with the Soviets, 
we must permit our technical leaders who have produced concrete 
results some elbowroom in which to do the job—limited only by their 
own personal capabilities. 

We have admired your persistence in not permitting this heavy 
burden of administration to overwhelm you, and we realize that you 
could make more progress if you could be freed from it. We know 
the administration of the funds we have appropriated for your pro- 
gram, both in the Atomic Energy Commission and in the Navy, are 
in good hands. ‘There is no concern on our part that you will ask for 
any more than you need. You have demonstrated repeatedly that 
funds appropriated through both these agencies for the purpose of 
maintaining our lead in the nuclear power field have been used 
effectively. This arrangement, where one technical group acts for 
two Government agencies, with interchangeability of people, funds, and 
facilities, is an example of what can be done in efficient and economical 
administration when normal bureaucratic routine is set aside. 

The committee has always supported the expansion of our nuclear- 
powered Navy. We realize, Admiral Rickover, that with this expan- 
sion there is an increased public responsibility on you and your staff. 
We know of the personal attention you and your people devote to 
insuring that the design, construction, and testing of these naval 
nuclear power plants is kept on a safe basis. We are also aware that 
to discharge this responsibility you have had to deve lop unusual 
methods utilizing the talents of both the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Navy, to see that the necessary high standards are maintained. 
In appropriating the funds for these ships the committee is ever 
mindful that public safety must not be jeopardized in any way by 
this expansion. 

We are aware that vou always keep this problem in mind. If at 
any time you are subjected to restriction which tends to impede you 
in carrying out this responsibility for safety, the committee stands 
ready to assist you in any way it can to preserve the splendid record 
you have maintained to date and to insure even greater success and 
progress for the future. 

That is all Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Rickover. May I say something in this regard? 

At one of our laboratories we reduced the personnel by about 20 
percent without interfering with the amount of work or efficienc y of 
the operation. So, you see, I am not talking off the top of my head. 
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I am talking from personal experience, and I will tell you why I do it: 
We cannot get the job done well if we have too many people. As Mr. 
Cannon said, it is entirely a case of efficiency. Let us assume there 
is limitless money in this country and we do not have to be concerned 
about spending it. Let us say that the job of the Appropriations 
Committee, in view of the abundance of money, became one of pro- 
moting efficiency in the military. If vou concentrated on effici lency 
you would inevitably save money in the process. 


WASTE OF THE TIME OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL WITH ADMINISTRATIVE 


TASKS 


Mr. Fioop. Let’ me ask you this: Do you have in your Office, as 
you sailormen call it, a log of your own hours, the hours spent by 
whomever you would consider your best civilian and military people 
in your shop? 

On the log of hours, that you and they have been ordered to brief 
military and civilian personalities on your job? 

Admiral Rickover. We do not have time to keep a log, but I will 
tell you this categorically: We are all working, I suppose, 12 to 16 
hours a day, in the office or at home. It is not only briefings, it is 
constantly being required to deal with trivia by the staffs of people 
above us in the chain of command who can demand our attention any 
time they want, and who thereby stop our working on technical 
matters. 

Whenever we try to do something, these people attempt to force us 
into their way of doing things. The real issue is that our technical 
people do not get the time to do their work. 

I do not have a large administrative organization, so when these 
issues arise the people who do the technical work must stop and take 
care of the administrative matters. 


PROBLEM OF EXCESSIVE TURNOVER OF TOP CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fioop. Is this parade of assistant secretaries, deputies to 
assistant secretaries, admirals, and deputy generals, this whole fantas- 
tic retinue of titles in the Pentagon, whenever one of these new char- 
acters—which is a bad word for you to use, so I will use it—whenever 
one of these characters does show up, a new one comes in town, does 
this briefing business by you and your best people interfere with the 
operation of your shop? 

Is it an issue? 

Admiral Rickover. That is not a large issue so far as I am con- 
cerned. I am not saving it is not a large issue for other people 
because, obviously, Mr. Flood, when so large a number of people 
from industry take a Government job for 2 years or so, considerable 
time must be spent in educating them. 

One of the big problems in the Defense Establishment arises where 
a new civilian comes in and, to learn his job, must go all over the 
country to visit the entire scope of his responsibility. He gets gun 
salutes, briefings, inspections, and courteous treatment. That takes 
the time of a lot of people and, of course, interferes with their work. 
But it is inevitable if we are going to change our top people so 
frequently. 
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In my case, it is fighting the bureaucracy which resents the advent 
of nuclear power and believes it is just a big headache that will be 
gone tomorrow morning, and who try to force us right back into the 
system that takes up so much of our time. 

One way out of this dilemma would be for me to set up a completely 
new organization of my own, with my own staffs, financial people, 
lawyers, public relations experts, ghostwriters, and so on. But if I 
did that | would fall into a trap. I would be doing little but taking 

care of the public relations people and the rest of the overhead people; 

I would wl accomplish anything useful. So I choose to keep my 
organization small and use people and facilities in existing organiza- 
tions for logistic support. But since these people, whose purpose it 
is to help me, have auchority, they are constantly making work for 
me, instead of realizing their job is to help me. 

Incidentally, most of the technical problems we have are with the 
conventional parts of the propulsion plant. These have been in use 
for 50 years or so, and still do not work with the necessary reliability. 
Instead of worrying about these problems of their own the “vy are con- 
stantly worrying about us, trying to force us into their way of doing 
things. 

DELAYS CAUSED BY LACK OF DECISIONS 


Mr. FLoop. Because of your reputation, which is debatable for a 
period of years in the Pentagon—and that is a virtue as far as I am 
concerned—but do you know what you are talking about? I want 
to read you some ‘thing from the New York Times of today, a state- 
ment made flatly in support of you. Bear with me a minute and I 
will read it: 


* * * Meanwhile, a prominent missile expert told Congress that the Nation's 
missile-space program was being held back by lack of decisions, not lack of money. 

“We are held back by our slow pace in choosing goals and making decisions 
and in organizing and arranging to get things done,’ Dr. Simon Ramo testified 
before the House Committee on Science and Astronauties. 

Dr. Ramo is executive vice president of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., 
and a former president of its subsidiary, Space Technology Laboratories. These 
laboratories have provided the overall scientific direction for the Air Force’s 
ballistic missile programs and have also been responsible for many of the space 
probes, including the recently launched PIONEER V. 

PIONEER V, ‘‘which on an overall technical basis exceeds anything that the 
United States or the Russians have previously done in space, could have been 
accomplished a year earlier except that during much of the decisionmaking period 
it was not clear which agency should and could be the sponsor,’’ he said. 

Because of “lateness in decision,’ he continued, the United States will not have 
a ground antenna large enough to maintain radio contact with PIONEER V as 
it races around from earth into orbit around the sun. Soon, he said, only the 
Jodrell Bank radiotelescope in Britain, and ‘‘doubtless’’ some Soviet antennas 
will be ‘‘capable of hearing our own orbit space probe signals. We have the 
know-how, we have the brains, we have the plans, but we wait too long to order 
the work started to provide the capability.”’ 

As another example Dr. Ramo said that “our first lunar probes were delivered 
to the stand for launching at Cape Canaveral in less time after the decision than 


it took to decide whether to implement such a program and, if so, what agency 
or who should be in charge 


There are several more paragraphs which say that in different ways. 

I think that is welcome, high level, technical support, and this 
guy has said everything you said, just as strong as you said it, and to 
my amazement, even stronger than you said it. I did not think any- 
body could say anything like that stronger than Rickover, but this 
joker did. 
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Admiral Rickover. Mr. Flood, I am not trying to talk in a strong 
way. lam worried. I am very much worried. Perhaps I am too 
engrossed in what I am doing; it:may be | know too much about 
what the other fellow is doing. 

Mr. Ftoop. What are you worried about? 

Admiral Rickover. I am worried about our country. 

Mr. FLroop. What do you mean? 

Admiral Rickover. I am worried we are gradually going down to 
second place, and not through lack of money. The main function of 
your committee is to appropriate money. I am indicating that 
perhaps you ought to understand your responsibilities for the defense 
of this country in a somewhat different way. Perhaps you may have 
to stop being preoccupied with the money aspects alone. You have 
little to savy about the money anyway. You are just going through 
a formality. The administration presents you with a defense budge t 
of about $40 billion. You appropriate either 41 or 39. You hagele 
about it here for months, but by and large you know as well as I do, 
with the complexity of the problem you have little real effect. 
Essentially it is the people in the Bureau of the Budget who decide the 
spending level, not you. That being the case, why not accept life as 
it is and see if you ean do more to help our national situation? 

Mr. Manon. Does anybody want to ask any questions on this 
particular phase at this point? 


ORGANIZATION HEADED BY ADMIRAL RICKOVER 


Mr. Forp. I never really have understood, Admiral Rickover, 
how big an operation you have personnelwise, where they fit into the 
scheme or organization pattern and if there have been any changes, 
what they are over the last 5 years. What is the picture? 

Admiral Rickover. My primary duty is in the Atomic Energy 
Commission. I have additional duty in the Navy to help me to do my 
job. This is where I get fouled up, because of constant changes in 
senior military personnel. Instead of their realizing my duty in the 
Navy is for the purpose of helping me get naval support, they try to 
take over. That is the trouble. 

At headquarters, we have about 135 technical people. We operate 
two laboratories. One is the Bettis Atomic Power Laboratory at 
Pittsburgh, owned by the AEC and operated by the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. We have a total of about 3,300 people there—scien- 
tists, engineers, service personnel. We also operate the Knolls Atomic 
Power Laboratory near Schenectady; it is owned by the AEC and is 
operated by the General Electric Co. We havea total of about 2,600 
people there, we also have at the Naval Reactors Test Facility in 
Idaho prototype facilities of an aircraft carrier and a submarine. We 
do experimental work and train people at this site. We have similar 
facilities at West Milton, N.Y. In addition to these we operate a 
land prototype of a submarine plant at Windsor, Conn. This is done 
for us by Combustion Engineering, Inc. 

That, in general, is dis’ extent ‘of the operation. We spend about 
$100 million a year on research and development; this includes AEC 
and Navy money. 

Mr. Forp. Are you the head of that 8,000, or whatever it is? 
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Admiral Rickxover. I am the head of this organization. I am 
responsible for all the research and development that goes on. I am 
responsible for seeing to it we have qualified nuclear people to supervise 
the installation and test of the nuclear plants wherever this work goes 
on. 

I am not now talking as a man who sits at headquarters and whose 
job is merely to get the money. Our people at headquarters make 
the basic technical decisions. Our headquarters administrative group 
consists of about 20 people. We are not a pure administrative outfit. 
That is one of the reasons we are in such difficulty. lf we were merely 
a pure Washington administrative group, it would make no difference 
to us what we happened to be doing. ‘These routine administrative 
groups work on any piece of paper that is placed in their baskets; 
what the paper is about is immaterial to them. To me it makes a lot 
of difference what paper I work on, because I have nuclear plants to 
design and to build; ships must be completed on schedule; officers and 
crews must be trained; complex safety features must be observed. 
The nuclear plants must be right. This is why I complain about 
unnecessary interference. My job is being slowed. My development 
work is not getting done. The Navy is not getting as good nuclear 
plants as it should or could be getting. That is the point. 


INTERFERENCE WITH NUCLEAR PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. If [ may interrupt, Mr. Ford, you have talked about 
people who interfere, but you have not made clear who these people 
are. Is it the Department of Defense? Are the people involved 
people of the Navy Department? Who is interfering generally with 
progress in defense? 

Admiral Rickover. The people who interfere with me are not 
familiar with the technical aspects of my job, nor are they responsible 
for obtaining results. Nevertheless, they have authority to take 
actions which affect my work, without consulting me. They object 
to our way of doing our work. Our way is different from theirs 
because it involves new technology which requires new methods. 
There is ever-present the danger of radiation. We cannot do our 
work properly with the old methods. It would not be safe. These 
people, however, want to force us back into the old way of doing 
business. They are always attempting to curtail my work. They 
believe it is bad for the Navy to use these new methods. So a 
constant fight goes on day after day. It saps our strength; it takes 
up our time; it prevents us from doing the new work we should be 
doing; it stops the Navy from having as good or as modern ships as 
it should; it costs time and money. If I had a large staff of public 
relations people and lawyers, I would turn the problems over to them. 
But since I don’t have such a staff our technical people must do this 
fighting. It is an inconceivable waste of rare talent. A little more 
of intellect and much less of frozen routine would go a long way to 
enhance our military strength. 

Mr. Forp. How does your organization fit into Admiral Raborn’s 
type of organization? 

Admiral Ricxover. Admiral Raborn has duty in the Bureau of 
Weapons of the Navy Department. He has complete authority over 
the POLARIS program. I do not believe he is interfered with. 
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The POLARIS program has the highest priority in the Navy. It 
has the active, constant support of the top civilian and military 
members of the Navy Department. They follow it personally. So 
everyone lines up for it. No subordinate officers would dare to 
hinder him from doing his work. 

Mr. Taper. How is it that these folks interfere? Is it the civilian 
employees or the military employees? 

Admiral Rickover. It is generally the military people who 
interfere. 

Mr. Taper. The rank and file 

Admiral Ricxover. The rank and file do not. We get along very 
well with them. It.is those military people who feel their perogatives 
are being taken over by this new technology. They feel, as I said 
before, it is a bad headache, it will go away tomorrow and we will be 
right back where we were 10 years ago. 

Mr. Taser. What type of people are they? 

Admiral Rickover. They are people who have tours of duty for 
short periods of time. They are not really familiar with the technical 
aspects of nuclear power. Yet they make decisions without con- 
sulting us which can affect the future of naval nuclear propulsion. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any change for the better, or is it getting worse? 

Admiral Rickover. It never changes. It is always bad for the 
simple reason that when an officer finally learns, a new one comes in 
and we have to start all over again. This is it. It is just like the 
fable of Sisyphus—every time he laboriously pushed the stone to the 
top of the hill, it was rolled back to the bottom, and he had to start 
all over again. He was condemned to repeat his labors for all eternity. 
There is no hope until and unless those in authority take steps to free 
our technical people from the useless labors of Sisyphus. In Sisyphus’ 

case he was condemned for defying the edicts of the Olympian Gods; 
we are damned for violating the dogmas of bureaucracy. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall, the schedules which have been set for the 
operational use of various atomic nuclear submarines have all been 
met. 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How have those schedules been met if these problems 
are as serious as you tell us they are? 

Admiral Rickover. These problems are met because we keep on 
fighting. The point I am making is that this useless fighting keeps 
us from doing our real technical work, to do the new and develop- 
mental part of our work. We have always had this difficulty. For 
instance, in building the Nautilus, everybody knew it was going to 
fail. So we got little interference. After nuclear power proved to be 
successful, everybody got on the bandwagon. Our trouble stems from 
the fact that our contemporaries in the Navy object to the use of new 
methods without which we consider it impossible to do a good job. 
The fact that by our methods ships are built faster and operate better 
than conventional ships seems to carry little weight. Every time we 
do anything new we have the constant fight with the old-line people 
wanting to take over, trying to fit it into their scheme of things. This 
is what I refer to. 

Mr. Taner. Is it with reference to the design of the ship or is it 
with reference to the material which goes into it? 
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Admiral Rickover. With reference to the design, with the respon- 
sibility for performing the work, and so on. I have always taken the 
stand that if I am responsible for a development, I cannot be tied 
down and forced to go through existing channels. I am going to do 
it the best way I can. I am going to get the best talent in the c ountry, 
I cannot be bound by those who say I do all my work through them. 
You cannot do a development that way. 

Another thing is, they want you to tell them exactly what the 
details of the development are going to be. If you can tell ahead of 
time what the details are, it is not really a development. 

Mr. Taper. Have you gotten to the point that you have the lines 
which you need to follow marked out well enough so this interference 
does not bother you so much? 

Admiral Ricxovrer. No, sir. It bothers me constantly. Most of 
my time is taken up with it. This is my basic complaint. I am 
complaining not only for myself, Mr. Taber, I am talking about 
other people in this fix, too. lam not talking only for myself. There 
would be no purpose in my talking to busy members of this committee 
if mine were a unique problem. Tam trying to tell you what is wrong 
with many development projects in the military. Il am using my 
problems as an example. 

I thought Mr. Flood recognized that, too. I was telling why we 
cannot get ahead faster. He said, reading from the newspaper 
clipping, that it took longer to make a decision and get ready to do 
the job than to do the job itself. I generally agree with him. 


PROBLEM OF MESHING MILITARY AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Is this a built-in fallacy of military organization? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir, it is a built-in fault, and for this 
reason: The military way of doing things is not the research and 
development way. The military, wherever they are, and as they 
should, set up strict lines of organization, responsibility, and so on. 
They require everything to fit into that rigid system. But you cannot 
do research and development in a rigid system; you cannot do new 
things that way. 

[t has frequently been suggested that research and development 
be taken out of the military and put under civilian control. 1 hope 
this does not have to be done; but if the military do not recognize 
that their present system of ordering things to be done, and requiring 
the use of routine military hastens and methods militates against 
research and development, I am afraid it will be taken away from 
them. I would not like to see this. But it is time our military leaders 
recognized they are dealing with the forces of nature—forces that are 
not subject to military rules and tables of organization. They must 
learn that nature knows no rank. 


DIFFICULTY IN FIXING BLAME FOR ERRORS BY MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. When people do a bad job in the military, what 
happens to them? 

Admiral Rickover. In development or in administration, nothing. 
Have you ever heard of anyone doing a bad development job i in the 
military? There can be no such thing, because the man who starts 
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the job is not around when it is finished. So there is never anyone 
on whom to place the blame if the project fails. The only ones who 
are responsible are the bureaus. When a bureau makes mistakes, it 
comes around the next year and asks you for an additional appro- 
priation. That is all there is to that. 

Mr. Manon. We had an example in regard to footlockers, and I 
will insert at this point in the record what the problem was, because 
we had an investigation. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

(The following is an excerpt from the report of the surveys and 
investigations staff of the committee as printed on pp. 888, 889 of vol. 
5 of the fiscal year 1961 hearings.) 


7. NEED FOR BUSINESS JUDGMENT 


During the review of supply operations in Europe the staff learned of one 
costly blunder that could have been prevented with the exercise of normal good 
judgment. This resulted from a transmission error in a requisition for 81 house- 
keeping and clothing items submitted by the Bitberg, Germany, Air Force Base 
to the Army Quartermaster Depot, Philadelphia, in June 1959. One of the items 
in the original requisition was 300 footlockers. As received in the Quartermaster 
depot, this item called for 30,017 footlockers. 

Without raising any question as to the validity of a single base with total 
personnel of approximately 4,000 asking for 30,017 footlockers, the Quarter- 
master depot had the full quantity shipped from storage points at Fort Worth, 
Tex., and Memphis, Tenn., via rail and boat to Rotterdam, Holland. The Air 
Force discovered and called Army’s attention to the error after the footloc! ers 
were on the high seas, too late to prevent an unnecessary expenditure of $100,000 
in shipping costs. The airbase accepted 702 footlockers. The balance is now 
at the Army depot at Giessen, Germany, along with several thousand other foot- 
lockers that were already there, and from which the airbase requirement for 300 
could easily have been satisfied. 

While mistakes are inevitable in any large mechanized system, it seems incon- 
ceivable that an error of this magnitude could pass through such a large number 
of people without detection. The wide discrepancy between the funds author- 
ized to cover the order ($15,266) and the price of the inflated cuantity of trun's 
($210,000) should have postponed supply action at Philadelphia, pending clarifi- 
cation, but did not. The shipping orders, calling for the largest single shipments 
of this item ever sent out of Memphis and Fort Worth, should have raised ques- 
tions at those points, but there is no indication that any questions vere raised. 
Inquiry into this procedure revealed that this long-distance supply channel is a 
feature of the direct-support concept for airbases in Europe and is followed 
rigidly even though thousands of dollars of transportation funds could be saved 
annually if the Philadelphia depot were authorized to refer small orders to Army 
general depots located in the same area as the customer. 

Aside from the fact that a serious and costly mistake was made, the steff 
believes that some reappraisal of the retail supply system is needed. It dees 
not seem reasonable that a depot in Philadelphia should ship small quantities of 
miscellaneous housekeeping and clothing items to the Air Force bases in Europe 
as long as the Army is operating large, well-stocked general depots within a 
hundred miles or so of the customer bases. Nor does it appear to be sound man- 
agement for the Army to ship even one footlocker to Europe at a time when i 8 
cost plus transportation is greater than the price paid for satisfactory footlockers 
currently being procured in Europe. 


Mr. Manon. One of the services needed 300 footlockers. By 
reason of a comedy of errors they were shipped about 30,000 foot- 
lockers—a most atrocious performance. Do you think anyone will 
lose his job, be demoted, or reprimanded by reason of this monstrous 
mistake. 

Admiral Rickover. No, sir, but you are talking about footlockers; 
there merely was a waste of money. The only significant thing about 
that is that a large number were shipped. How about large sums of 
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money appropriated for a project that should never have been started 
in the first place, or isn’t followed through efficiently? How about a 
new development type ship where many millions are spent, and you 
never hear about it, because it hasn’t w orked? No one is responsible. 
The military serv ice is the ideal place for a man to have authority, to 
have the opportunity to spend money, and not to be responsible, 
Footlockers are funny, but not tragic. But other items are tragic 
because they waste time. New money can be made available, but 
time, once lost, is gone forever. 


LACK OF SUPERVISION OF- PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. When it comes to those things, you have told us that 
these military people were there permanently in the Bureau. How 
van they be there if they are not any good and hang onto the job if 
they do not fit in somewhere? It seems to me we ought to have some 
sort of arrangement whereby these people were made to fit in and we 
had something in the nature of square pegs in square holes, or round 
pegs in round ‘holes, but not the reverse. 

Admiral Rickover. There is no way, Mr. Taber, of judging effi- 
ciency in the military service in peacetime except by results. That 
is the only way you can judge, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Is there any supervision of these people? 

Admiral Rickover. There is no real supervision; no, sir. Those 
who are supposed to supervise them are not around long enough to be 
able to judge. There is a constant parade of new people. 

Mr. Taser. Of what rank are these folks who clog the work? 

Admiral Rickover. The people who cause most of the trouble are 
above commander in rank. 

Mr. Taner. You get very little from the lieutenants? 

Admiral Rickxover. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And not so much from the lieutenant commanders. 


NEED FOR ASSIGNMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR SPECIFIC PROJECTS TO 
SPECIFIC PERSONNEL 


Admiral Rickover. No, sir. It is mostly the people of higher rank. 
The real issue, and we must face it, is that there is no w ‘ay in peace- 
time of judging performance of : t job i in the military. There are some 
things you could do. When officials come to your committee and ask 
for funds you could ask, who is responsible? How long will he be 
there? How much money did you ask for originally?) How much did 
you finally spend? Did the job get done satisfac ‘torily? These are 
some of the measures you could use. The important thing is to tag 
a man’s name to a project and hold him responsible for results and for 
the money spent. 

Mr. Manon. What do you think about this more or less single 
weapons system manager like Admiral Raborn on the POLARIS 
program. If the POLARIS turns out to be a flop, this man will be 
to some extent discredited, for example. There is responsibility here. 

Admiral Rickxover. I think it is a good idea, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you like that technique? 

Admiral Ricxover. Yes, sir. I like it for a few selected areas. 
But in order to avoid duplication of facilities and personnel I would 
have the weapons system manager use existing bureaus to the maxi- 
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mum. In this way he does not have to set up his own support systems. 
But the trouble is, when one attempts to work it this way, the existing 
bureaus try to take the job over, and force the project manager to 
do it their way—the very way that we are attempting to avoid by 
setting up the project manager. If those in authority understood this 
they would define the project manager’s job to indicate that the sup- 
porting organizations must not interfere with him; that their function 
is to help the project manager, not constantly harass him. They 
don’t in Admiral Raborn’s case because the whole Navy is behind 
his program. Everybody in the Navy will certainly pay attention to 
POLARIS and not interfere. You don’t have to worry about that 
one, sir. . 

Mr. FLioop. The very first or second question Mr. Mahon asked 
you, and Mr. Taber asked you the same thing, was, “Is your problem 
with civilians and military or with military?” You answered the 
question, “Both.” But now all you are complaining about are the 
military. 

Mr. Taser. Oh, no. 

Admiral Ricxover. I didn’t say that, sir. 

Mr. Taper. He told me the military. 

Mr. FLtoop. Wait a minute. Somebody asked him the question, 
“Is your trouble with civilians or military or both?” You said, 
“Both.”? Now all you are complaining about are the military, 

Admiral Rickxover. I believe we were talking about a reduction in 
the number of people in the Pentagon, and I was asked whether I was 
referring to military or civilian, and I said “‘both.” 


PROBLEMS WITH CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fioop. Now I ask you the question: What problems do you 
have with any civilians, regardless of rank, to correspond with the 
problems you are having in your shop of the same kind or similar 
nature? 

Admiral Rickover. With civilians I have two kinds of problems: 
One, civilians on committees. I believe if we abolished 99 percent of 
committees, we would be a lot better off. My other complaint about 
civilians would be that they do not run their jobs. Theoretically we 
have civilians in the military to exercise civilian control. They can- 
not really control. 

Mr. Manon. If the civilians do not control who does control? The 
military? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes. It has to be that way, because the mili- 
tary organization has a large staff to do the job. The poor civilian 
comes in, a Secretary or Assistant Secretary, and doesn’t have an ade- 
quate staff. How can he run his vast, complex organization with little 
staff to help him. If you really wanted to assume control, then a 
mechanism would have to be established whereby he could exercise 
control. Consequently, the civilian comes in, he takes a trip around 
the country or around the world, to familiarize himself, depending on 
his job, he is gone for a month or so, but the work has to go on. 

For instance, if you were away from your job and somebody else 
started running this committee, pretty soon the other man would be 
running the job. The man who sticks around runs the job. 


53637—60—pt. 7-19 
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Mr. Fioop. That isn’t an answer to my question. My question is, 
Is there any civilian, regardless of rank, in the Pentagon who gets in 
your hair on your job like four-stripers or flag officers do at Bureau of 
Ships? 

Admiral Rickxover. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. May I ask one question on that? How many of these 
fellows are there with the rank of commander and above who are in 
your plant where they might be obstructionists? 

Admiral Rickover. I would say it works down to a few people, 
but these are top people. They set the policy which is then followed 
by their subordinates. 


PROBLEMS IN ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. Taner. What happens in the Atomic Energy setup which is 
under you? 

Admiral Ricxover. The problem in the Atomic Energy is different. 
There the fight is for a cut of the pie in reactor de velopment money. 
A lot of people are claiming it for civilian and for military projects. 
We, in the military, get some of the money. Naturally, we have to 
fight for it. However, we are treated much better in the Atomic 
Energy Commission than in the Navy. If it weren’t for the fact that 
my organization was in the Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. Taber, 
I doubt we would have a nuclear Navy today. If we had had to 
depend entirely on the Navy, I doubt there would be nuclear-powered 
ships at sea today. 


TRAINING AND SELECTION OF CREWS 


Mr. Manon. Admiral, are you able to continue the training of your 
crews and the selection of your crews in an appropriate way? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir; I am, due to considerable help and 
through interest demonstrated by this committe e, the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy, and yourself, 

Mr. Manon. It is most important that you select the right people 
in the first place, and that you train them correctly. 

Admiral Rickxover. Yes, sir. The operation of nuclear-powered 
ships involves factors that can affect the health and safety of the 
public. Therefore, we must exercise great caution in the selection 
and training of the officers and men. They must have the mental 
capacity to be able to acquire this new tec hnology. However, there 
are elements in the Navy who object to this new type of selec ‘tion and 
training; they would go right back to the old system. Secretary Franke 
and Admiral Burke have supported me in this. 

Mr. Manon. You are dealing with a very important subject. These 
ships must succeed and they must not fail to perform their mission in 
foreign ports or in our own ports. 

Admiral Rickover. The ships are doing well, sir. Admiral Smed- 
berg, the Chief of Naval Personnel, is also of great help to me in doing 
this personnel and training job. In fact, we are starting to take mid- 
shipmen from the top of the graduating class at the Naval Academy 
directly into the nuclear-power program. This is a wonderful thing. 
Likewise we are taking outstanding midshipmen from the NROTC 
directly into the program. 
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PROGRESS IN NUCLEAR SHIP PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. That is very encouraging. 

Are you satisfied with the nuclear ships? Are the ships reasonably 
adequate? Are you making progress? Is this program sound? 

Admiral Ricxover. I cannot say whether the program is sound 
because I would be judging myself. I will say the Navy admits that 
nuclear ships are performing better than the conventional ships. 
The plants are good. But we know we can do much better. This is 
what bothers me—that I am not permitted to devote the talents of 
my organization to doing better. 

You know, the reason the Germans had capable submarines in 1914, 
the reason they were the only nation with submarines that could 
operate successfully on the high seas, was because Admiral von Tirpitz 
headed their submarine effort for a considerable period of time. 
There was no detail in their submarines he didn’t worry about him- 
self. Consequently, the Germans had a capable fleet of high seas 
submarines, a fleet that came close to winning the war of 1914 for 
them. 

| once translated “Das Unterseeboot”? by Admiral Bauer for our 
Naval War College. In that book, which deals with the German 
submarine effort in World War I, the part Von Tirpitz played is 
described. I was deeply impressed, and I became imbued with the 
idea that in technical matters no detail is too small to be overlooked. 
This is what we do, day and night. We worry about every detail. 
Most of our problems are with the conventional parts of the plants 
though, not with the nuclear part. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think that, if we continue as we are continuing 
now, we will maintain our superiority in nuclear power in fighting 
ships? 

Admiral Rickover. No, sir. I believe that the Russians, with 
their large building capacity, could in a period of about 5 years have 
more nuclear submarines than we. What is even worse—— 

Mr. Manon. You mean have more nuclear submarines? 

Admiral Rickover. More nuclear submarines. As you know, we 
are no longer building conventional submarines. 

What is worse and what bothers me more is that our management 
techniques for running development projects is not improving while 
theirs is. I am bothered about the situation 5 vears from now and 
10 years from now. I am addressing myself to this en not as 
concerns the present. I am not worried about the present. I defin- 
itely believe this country is stronger than Russia today, but I am not 
so sure we will be 5 years from now, because we are not improving 
the management of our military matters. I have tried to show you 
how interferences slow our progress, and why these interferences must 
be eliminated. 


RECOMMENDED INCREASE IN NUCLEAR SUBMARINE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. What would you do to make more certain that our 
superiority in nuclear power, in submarines, for example, will not be 
overcome by the Soviet Union? 

Admiral Rickover. I mentioned earlier, sir, I would definitely 
recommend we build 10 additional nuclear attack submarines per year. 





Mr. Sixes. Per year? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. For how long? 

Admiral Rickover. Mr. Van Zandt introduced a bill recently for 
100 additional attack submarines. We cannot, of course, know what 
will be the situation 10 years from now, but we should have such an 
authorization bill to chart our future course. We can and we should 
build 10 more this year and 10 more next year. We can always 
change our plans if the world situation changes. 

Mr. Srxes. How many additional POLARIS? 

Admiral Rickover. I believe the Navy is asking for three more 
additional POLARIS, and I believe this is adequate until they have 
proved themselves. You must remember each POLARIS sub- 
marine carries 16 missiles and constitutes a powerful deterrent force. 
We are not going to need very large numbers of POLARIS submarines. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you ask for additional attack submarines because 
you feel that is the most effective answer to the submarine problem? 

Admiral Rickover. They are presently the most effective anti- 
submarine weapon. I believe we are going to have the problem of 
antisubmarine warfare with us much longer than many other problems. 
That is why we must not lose sight of it. It is a commonplace bread 
and butter item. But we must never forget its basic importance, 

Mr. Manon. You feel that we should have about 10 more to have 
a sufficient program? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. I would add 10 more to the program. 
We have the shipbuilding capacity and the manufacturing capacity. 
There is no question about our being able to build them. I believe 
we are taking a chance by not building 10 additional nuclear-powered 
attack submarines during each of the next few years. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that what the Navy calls killer subs? 

Admiral Rickover. They are called attack submarines, and some- 
times “killer” submarines. They perform all functions except those of 
the POLARIS submarine. They can sink surface ships and other 
submarines. 

Mr. Forp. That means 10 more of this type plus 3 more of the 
POLARIS type? 

Admiral Rickover. I am splitting the two functions. The 
POLARIS is a deterrent weapon. The Navy has scheduled the 
POLARIS to be proved out before the end of this year. I agree 
there should be three more POLARIS. But in my opinion it is more 
important to have the 10 additional attack submarines. 

Mr. Sixes. Let’s clear up one point. You said three more. The 
Navy is asking for three. 

Admiral Ricxover. Three more POLARIS, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You feel the three the Navy is asking for is enough 
for now? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, three additional POLARIS is enough 
for now? 

Mr. Sixes. The Navy is also asking for three attack submarines. 
Do you think there should be a total of 10 or 13 in this budget? 

Admiral Rickover. | believe there should be 10 to 13 attack sub- 
marines in this year’s program. 

Mr. Sikes. Say 10? 

Admiral Ricxover. Yes, sir. 
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POLARIS PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Are you saying that in addition to the three POLARIS 
submarines in the budget for fiscal year 1961, you think we ought to 
have an additional program beyond the budget of the POLARIS? 

Admiral Ricxover. Yes, sir; and for the attack submarines also. 
I go along for the additional POLARIS submarines, but if I were 
making the recommendation I would give the attack submarines 
higher priority than the additional three POLARIS. 

Mr. Manon. But in the regular budget the Navy asked for three 
POLARIS submarines. There is some indication the Navy may ask 
for additional ones in a new submission within a few weeks. 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Plus attack submarines? 

Admiral Rickover. Plus 10 additional attack submarines. 

Mr. Srxes. That would make six POLARIS submarines. 

Admiral Rickover. Six POLARIS, total, assuming the Navy asks 
for three more. If the Navy asks for three more, you will be re- 
quested to appropriate for a total of six POLARIS submarines this 
year. 

Mr. Stxes. And that you would recommend? 

Admiral Ricxover. I do. I would also build 10 more attack 
submarines than the Navy is requesting in the basic 1961 budget. 
This is what Congressman Van Zandt has proposed. He has pro- 
posed the authorization over a period of 10 years of 100 of them. I 
heartily agree with Congressman Van Zandt, and I hope you authorize 
a total of 10 to 13 attack submarines this year. I would like to discuss 
the second aspect of the problem, what we will be faced with 5 to 10 
years from now. 


Mr. Manon. Yes. 
DEPENDENCE ON PROVEN RESEARCH GROUPS 


Admiral Rickxover. In research and development, Mr. Mahon, 
when you find a successful group—I don’t like to use the word 
“team’’—when you find a successful group, if they prove that they 
‘an do a job, they should be loaded up as much as they permit them- 
selves to. A successful development group will resist to the death 
undertaking any project they do not believe in. For example, I have 
been importuned year after year by the Navy to undertake very 
expensive developments in nuclear power. I have refused to under- 
take them because I could not see real promise in them. There is one 
currently which would ot an initial expenditure of $500 million. 
Iam dead against it because I don’t think it has any ¢ hance of success. 
So, when we find a group that has proved its capability, we should 
somehow fix it to let them do the things they believe in. Such groups 
are never ambitious to obtain large sums of money. They want only 
to do things they believe in. If the -y are really dedicated and believe 
in what the ’y are doing, they will not want to undertake numerous 
projects. 

In other words, the Government should cherish any qualified and 
proved development group. You have to depend on people. You 
cannot go by systems. There are no rules, there are no systems that 
are capable of turning out successful developments. The best rule 
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to follow is to go by results. If a group achieves results, protect 
them; make sure they are not interfered with. Just think of it. 
Two-thirds of the time of all my top technical people is taken up, 
is being forced into administrative routines instead of the technical 
matters they want to do. In this way we are losing the valuable 
services of competent people, and preventing them from enhancing 
the strength of our country. This is what concerns us. 


NUCLEAR SUBMARINE DEVELOPMENTS IN NEAR FUTURE 


Mr. Manon. You were talking about 4 or 5 vears from now. What 
do vou visualize in 4 or 5 years? 

Admiral Rickover. Four or five vears from now, if I am not 
bothered, I can have a quiet submarine with a much simplified nuclear 
power plant; it will have fewer moving parts. That would be a 
significant development. 

Mr. Manon. That would be highly significant. 

Admiral Ricxover. Yes, sir. The Navy wants such a submarine, 
because a noisy submarine is vulnerable. We are working along this 
line. But we are not working at anywhere near our maximum ability 
because we are bothered with all sorts of petty things. This is why 
I need help. Perhaps if there could be a statement from this com- 
mittee—TI repeat it is not money——it would help. 

Mr. Manon. You are somewhat hampered in pressing forward 
without restraint in that area? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. 


DIFFICULTY IN ACHIEVING SATISFACTORY ASW PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Why is it, Admiral Rickover, that such an inadequate 
job has been done in antisubmarine warfare? Is it just impossible to 
have a thoroughly reliable antisubmarine warfare program; or what is 
the trouble? 

Admiral Rickover. The real trouble is this: Our antisubmarine 
program, from its inception in 1917, has been a hit-and-miss propo- 
sition, different people coming in nearly every vear. It has been an 
empirical program. It never has been tackled as a major sc ientific 
problem. <A group should be set up something like Admiral Raborn’s 
a permanent group with a specific job to do and the necessary euthoniee 

The way it is getting done now is this: Somebody has an idea, he 
has it adopted, he spends millions of dollars trying it out. Next year 
another man comes along with a different idea and starts that one. 
Meanwhile, the man in charge of the first one leaves, and frequently 
the idea is forgotten. I am talking about development. There is no 
real coordinated antisubmarine development program in the U.S. 
Navy. 

If this problem is as important as the Navy claims it to be, and as 
it really is, a group similar to Admiral Raborn’s group should be set 
up and given the authority to handle it. 

Mr. Manon. The man’s neck and reputation would be at stake and 
he would have to produce or else go down as a failure. 

Admiral Rickover. He should De re quired to stay on that job for 
along time. That is the big problem. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Laird, Mr. Lipscomb, and a member of our staff 
made some antisubmarine warfare studies last year in behalf of the 
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committee. I do not know whether they would agree with what you 
have said or not, but they were very much concerned about the 
adequacy of the program. 

Admiral Rickover. Mind you, I am generally familiar with what 
we have done in antisubmarine warfare since 1917. I believe we are 
no further advanced relatively in antisubmarine warfare today than 
we were in 1941. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Laird, would you have a question at this point 
about this problem? 

Mr. Latrp. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the report we made to 
the committee somewhat bears out the statements made by Admiral 
Rickover. We did not think there was proper coordination or direc- 
tion of the ASW program. The ASW program of our Navy has not 
kept up with the new developments and improvements in submarines. 
The ASW research and development program of the Navy must be 
set up under a single responsible manager. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, if I may, that last statement made by 
the admiral is rather a breathtaking statement. Do you want me to 
repeat that to hear what he said? 

Mr. CANNON. You mean no progress since 1941? 

Mr. Fioop. This submariner says since 1941 we have made no 
appreciable progress in antisubmarine warfare. Is that true? 

Mr. Forp. He said no relative progress, which is bad. 

Admiral Rickover. Let me repeat that statement. I think we 
are no better off today relative to the Russian submarines than we 
were in 1941 relative to the German submarines. I have been in the 
Navy since the First World War. I was in submarines between the 
two wars. I remember the statements being made that we were 
overcoming the submarine menace. Looking back, it is plain we 
were almost dormant in that effort. We did not make much progress 
between the two wars, and we nearly lost both wars because of that. 

My opinion is that, relatively, we are no better off today than we 
were in 1941. That is, we are in no better position to defeat today’s 
Russian submarine menace than we were to defeat the German sub- 
marine threat in 1941. If fortune favors us and we have the privilege 
of looking back from the vantage point of 10 to 15 years from now, 
we probably will find that relative to today’s requirements we are doing 
no better than we did between the two World Wars—that we have not 
learned the lesson. 

Mr. Fioon. It is worse. 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, on the basis of today’s needs, we are 
worse Off, relatively. Let me put it this way, sir: The Navy says the 
Russian submarine fleet is one of the most serious problems it has; 
this being so, the problem is certainly not receiving the attention it 
should. It may be that insufficient funds are being spent, but until 
and unless it is considered as a broad basic problem and has con- 
tinuity, not this hit-and-miss way, we shall not solve the problem 
soon. It is being done empirically, and you cannot tackle a scientific 
problem of that magnitude empirically. You have to reason it out. 
Just spending money and using energy doesn’t necessarily get you 
the answer. 

This is not pleasant testimony. I am not worried about today. 
I am convinced if there were a war today we would win. I don’t feel 
anywhere near that good about the situation 5 years from now. 
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Mr. Manon. Do you think the Soviet threat, relatively speaking, 
has increased year by year since World War II? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir; there is no question about it. Al- 
though they have a standard of living about one-third ours, they are 
spending as much as we on their military effort. The advantage they 
have is that they don’t go all over the lot on all kinds of developments. 
They don’t follow many duplicate developments. They make no 
distinction between military and civilian developments. These 
features give them tremendous advantages. Nor do they have so 
much infighting i in their military services, because their military serv- 
ices are really “controlled by civilians. The civilians in Russia run 
their st services. In the United States, the military services 
essentially are run by the military themselves. It is an anomaly 
that in a dictatorship the civilians control while in a democracy the 
military control. 


EXCESS NUMBER OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Mr. Lirpscoms. Admiral, as Mr. Laird and I visited some of these 
laboratories, both military and commercial, it appeared that they 
had so many different projects from the Government that it would be 
practically impossible as to how they could get them all done. 

Admiral Rickover. I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Is there any answer to this? For instance, in one 
laboratory they will be doing Army, Navy, and Air Force work. 
They have just so many people available. Yet they will attempt 
to get more projects. 

Admiral Rickovrer. The reason is that we do not assign personal 
responsibility for getting a job done. For example, if you had had 
the time, if you made up a list of these various projects and traced 
them through to see who started each project, who was responsible 
and whether he is still around, you might find some projects are just 
floating around and some may be forgotten. 

Mr. Lartrp. Some of them have been going for a good many years, 
too. 

Admiral Rickovrer. They go on for a long time because there is no 
continuity in management. Therefore, we must get to the point in 
setting up large-se ale projects that the man in charge is there per- 
manently. If it is not possible to have a military man in charge, a 
civilian can be in charge just as well. It makes no difference whether 
he is a civilian or an officer, but there must be someone in charge. 
He must not be subject, every year or 2 years, to the whims and change 
of direction of a new superior. There is no question that there are too 
many projects. We do not have limitless technical manpower; too 
many projects dilute our technical talent. 


METHODS OF IMPROVING MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Lipscoms. Have you ever given any thought as to how we 
can get into this and clean it up and get started in the right direction? 
Admiral Rickover. You can’t, sir. No congressional committee 
can do it. You can express opinions of course. You can exercise 
some control through the appropriation function. You do have a 
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House Government Operations Committee; they have done fine work 
in pointing up deficiencies in the executive branch. But that is not 
your basic function. In delving too much into the details of Govern- 
ment operations the small group of people in Congress would be 
trying to supervise the work of millions of people in the executive 
branch. You simply do not have the time or the people to do this; 
you would be unable to do your own work. 

I have thought about this problem a great deal. I am asked 
frequently by Mr. Cannon and Mr. Mahon, “How can we help?” 
I have indicated some possibilities. I have said: “Cut out some of 
these people.” You will definitely speed up the work, particularly 
in decisionmaking, if. you reduce the number of people in the Pentagon. 
In your capacity of authorizing appropriations, you can require “the 
executive branch to limit the number of approaches to large scale 
expensive developments. In this way you will conserve both technical 
talent and money. 

Mr. Lipescoms. I think this may not be a practical approach, but 
we do have a way we could get at this. We cut the funds to some 
extent and direct them to clean out the deadwood. 

Admiral Rickxover. Practically, how are you going to tell anyone 
exactly what to do? 


EXCESS ITEMS IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. Lipscoms. Research and development is an area into which 
we feel money should be applied. When you attempt to cut, you do 
not get support. 

Admiral Rickover. In my opinion, we are spending too much 
money on developing hardware in the military today. We are 
spending more than we can profitably spend. I am not referring to 
pure research, but to development. What we spend on research is 
relatively small; even when there is failure we learn a great deal of 
fundamental knowledge. But we should be more careful in under- 
taking development projects; it is here where large sums of money 
can be wasted. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Yes. 

Mr. AnprEws. Admiral, we have in this budget between $5 and $6 
billion for all of the services for research, development, test, and 
evaluation. That is all across the board. 

In your opinion, what percentage of that is wasted or lost because 
of duplication of effort and abandoned projects, et cetera? 

Admiral Rickover. You are asking an impossible question, but I 
will try to answer it, sir. 

Mr. AnpreEws. I want your opinion. 

Admiral Rickover. There is bound to be waste in research and 
development. I believe as a minimum we are wasting 25 percent. 
With all of the duplication that exists in development, at least 25 
percent is wasted. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Did you have further questions? 

Mr. Lipscoms. No, sir. 

Admiral Rickover. May I make one other statement? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 
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Admiral Rickover. I am not advocating you cut funds for research. 
I advocate we find ways of improving the management of projects, 
because if we merely reduce appropriations without at the same time 
figuring out how to get more for the money, the net result will be 
detrimental. I am advocating we look more carefully before we 
undertake large-scale development projects. Do you understand 
me, sir? 


Mr. Manon. Yes, I think we do. 












DEVELOPMENT OF REACTORS FOR SMALL SHIPS 






















Now for a technical problem. Are we lagging in our development 
of reactors for small ships? For example, the regular destroyers? 

Admiral Rickover. We are lagging because the time of our tech- 
nical people is being diverted to unnecessary administrative work 
rather than doing technical work. 

Mr. Manon. In the budget for this year we have two guided-missile 
destroyers, three guided- missile frigates, two escort vessels, DE. I 
believe they are to be of the non-nuclear-power type. 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir; they are all conventional. I per- 
sonally believe this is a mistake. I think at least one of the frigates 
should be nuclear-powered. 

Mr. Manon. Can you provide a destroyer escort with nuclear 
power? 

Admiral Rickovrer. No, sir, not today, because the nuclear plant 
weighs too much for so small a ship, but I can provide nuclear power 
for a frigate. 

Mr. Manon. What about the ships that are smaller than the 
frigate? 

Admiral Rickover. At the present time I cannot. I expect within 
a few months, as a result of some studies we have made, to request a 
project for a nuclear plant which may fit into a ship smaller than the 
frigate. J am not ready to do that yet. 

Mr. Fioop. If you had the choice, would you take a second 
destrover or a frigate? 

“Admiral Rickover. We are building one nuclear-powered frigate. 
I would strongly urge we authorize another nuclear-powered frigate 
from the funds currently being appropriated for destroyers ‘and 
frigates. The term “frigate”, “destroyer leader’, and “destroyer” 
are frequently used to mean the same type of ship. 

Mr. Fioop. Not a leader destroyer? 

Admiral Rickover. They are similar. The frigate and destroyer 
leader are the same ship. If you do not authorize an additional one 
now, we will have only one in 1965 or 1966. This is what concerns 
me. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that the Bainbridge? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir; the Bainbridge. 

Mr. Manon. Are you indicating that if necessary you would rather 
have fewer ships and have them nuclear-powered? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir; I would use some of the money which 
has been earmarked for conventional destroyers, escort vessels, and 
frigates, for a nuclear-powered frigate. 

This is my personal opinion. | ‘do not have Admiral Burke’s prob- 
lems, you understand. From my view of our national situation, I 
would use part of the money vou are appropriating this vear, to build 
a nuclear-powered frigate or destroyer, whatever you call it. 
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Mr. Manon. Why do you say that? 

Admiral Rickover. Look what I get. I get a ship that can go 
150,000 miles at full power without refueling. This should last the 
ship about 5 years—the nuclear fuel should last during an entire war. 

Mr. Froop. Who wants a ship to go 150,000 miles without refuel- 
ing? What in the world would you do with it? 

Admiral Rickover. At the present time what most seriously limits 
the operation of these ships is their small cruising radius at high 
powers. 

Mr. FLtoop. But do vou want a fleet to be at sea for 150,000 miles 
for no reason at all? 

Admiral Rickover. I want to be able to carry out any mission 
without being forced to limit my cruising radius at high power to 
2,000 to 3,000 miles. Today, many of our destroyers can steam for 
limited distances at high power before they must refuel. 


ADVANTAGES OF NUCLEAR SHIPS 


Mr. FLoop. Your real value for a frigate or submarine killer or any 
nuclear ship, other than the one you give—and I am impressed by 
this—in case of nuclear attack on the bases, the nuclear ship would be 
independent and not have its apron strings tied to some shore estab- 
lishment destroyed by nuclear attack. 

Admiral Rickovrer. It has great advantages even without the 
consideration of nuclear attack. If you have a ship that can carry 
out a mission without being concerned about fuel, that is a great 
military advantage. Any ship t that must slow down at sea to be 
refueled is highly vulnerable to attack by submarines; particularly 
by nuclear-powered submarines with their practically unlimited 
cruising radius at high speeds. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not going to have many frigates sent on mis- 
sions of 150,000 miles. 

Admiral Rickover. Mr. Flood, when we first started with the 
Nautilus, I used to tell people that the nuclear submarine would be 
a new weapon, not a new submarine. They did not believe it until 
they actually saw it operate at sea. I am saying a nuclear frigate is 
& new weapon, not merely a new frigate. The majority of people, 
including most naval officers, cannot visualize what these ships can do. 
In the case of the nuclear submarine, had it been left up to the Navy 
we would not have authorized as many as we finally did. It was this 
committee and the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
that urged the Navy to build more nuclear submarines. 

Mr. FLoop. The point which is not clear to me is, you have a 
nuclear frigate that will go 150,000 miles. That is nice. What do 
you want it for? 

Admiral Rickover. Would you rather have an automobile that 
runs 20 miles to the gallon instead of 10? 

Mr. FLoop. That is no analogy. We are talking about an opera- 
tional fleet in time of peace or in a time of war. What do you want 
with a 150,000-mile can running up and down the ocean? 

Admiral Rickover. You yourself said that in case of war or nuclear 
attack we would have a ship which is self-sufficient from a fuel stand- 
point. 

Mr. FLoop. That argument I buy. 
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Admiral Ricxover. I also said that today our destroyer and frigate 
operations are limited by the fact they cannot go at high speeds for 
any length of time. 

Mr. Mauon. I assume you mean you do not necessarily want to go 
150,000 miles, but you want to go more than one or two or three 
thousand miles. 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. That is a better statement. Of course, you have to 
crank into this crew fatigue and all other types of logistics. 

Admiral Rickover. We have not had crew fatigue in the nuclear 
submarines. We have not had this problem. As you know, we 
had one that was fully submerged for 60 days; and we can stay 
submerged longer, if we wish. 

Mr. Anprews. I think Mr. Flood would like it better to say the 
life of that core in that ship would be 150,000 miles at full power. 

Mr. Foon. I like that better. 


REDUCTION IN COST OF NUCLEAR CORES 


Admiral Rickover. I have not mentioned that the cost of our 
nuclear cores is being reduced considerably. For example, the first 
nuclear core in the Skipjack will last 3 to 4 vears, and it cost about 
$4.5 million. Replacement cores of this type will cost about $1.7 
million and will have a longer life. The cost is coming down and the 
life is going up. 

Mr. AnprEws. What about the second core in the Nautilus? 

Admiral Rickover. The first core lasted for more than 62,000 
miles; the second about 90,000. The third core will last close to 
120,000 miles, but its cost will be less than the second one. 

Mr. Fioop. This committee has to ask questions the answers to 
which we frequently know, but we do this so that the record will show. 

Admiral Rickover. I understand, sir. 

Mr. ANprREws. Would you give us the cost of the first, second, and 
third cores of the Nautilus? 

Mr. Manon. You may place it in the record. 

Admiral Rickxover. I will give you more than that. I will give 
you a table showing how the cost of cores is coming down. I may 
have to give it on a percentage basis, because I do not want to state 
the actual numbers in public testimony. I can put down percentage 
increases in life and percentage decrease in cost. 

(The information to be supplied follows:) 

The following table shows the approximate reduction in cost and increase in 
life between the first and latest naval reactor cores of a given type: 


Eh a cenaiebianecebind iat eee a Dees! LA 
| Decrease in Increase in 
cost life 


Percent Percent 
Jautilus-type core 20 | 
Skate-type core 5 , fs 40 | 20 
I rie Bah ee dnaitainnekte wrixaed eben oniuenees | 60 | 20 
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GUIDED-MISSILE DESTROYERS 


Mr. Manon. What about making these two guided-missile destroy- 
ers, the DDG’s, nuclear-powered? Is that practical? 

Admiral Rickover. I would make one of them a nuclear-powered 
frigate, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Laird. 


NEED FOR CHEAPER SHIPS 


Mr. Larrp. Admiral, it seems to me we are talking about awfully 
expensive ships. If we are going to keep the number of listening 
platforms we need in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans for ASW work, 
and keep up with the growth of submarines, it would seem to me we 
would have to have a pretty cheap ship out there as a listening plat- 
form. ‘The tremendous increase in construction cost of ships gives 
me great concern. 

Admiral Rickxover. Sir, I do not know any way of getting cheap 
ships any more, not if you want to keep them at sea and have these 
improved capabilities. For example, the Navy decided to build a 
small nuclear submarine. The desire for a small submarine—the 
Navy did not want it small per se—was based on the belief that a 
smaller submarine would be cheaper. In the process of making it 
smaller it actually became more expensive. It was more expensive 
to construct and may be more expensive to maintain because of the 
necessity to crowd the machinery into a small space. At the present 
time there is a minimum size below which it is not practicable to 
install a nuclear power plant. 

We do not yet know how to build a small, cheap, nuclear-powered 
ship. 

Mr. Larrp. Do you think the day will ever come when we will be 
able to? 

Admiral Rickover. I cannot say that, but I can only refer you to 
what is happening with all military systems, all weapons. They are 
all becoming more RTT. There is the inflationary increase of 
about 5 percent a year. Further, all weapons are becoming more 
complex and more expensive. The AEC is working on types of re- 
actors which are smaller than present ones. When and if they appear 
to be practicable for ship use you may be sure we will adopt them. 


PROGRESS ON NUCLEAR-POWERED CARRIER, CRUISER, AND FRIGATE 


Mr. Manon. Are you satisfied with the progress being made on the 
Enterprise? 

Admiral Ricxover. Yes, sir. The Enterprise is being built on 
schedule. We are just now starting to test part of her reactor system. 
We are nearly ready to install the nuclear cores. 

Mr. Manon. Do you see any serious difficulties? 

Admiral Ricxover. No, sir, none we haven’t been able to solve. 
It is a development job, as you know, and we must remain free to use 
all methods that will contribute to having a safe and successful ship. 

Mr. Manon. What about the cruiser ‘Long Beach? 
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Admiral Rickover. The chief difficulty we are having with the 
cruiser is the fact there is a strike at Quincy, Mass. We had hoped 
to get that ship operating this year. If the strike lasts much longer, 
I doubt we will meet that date. 

Mr. Manon. Do you foresee any serious technical problems? 

Admiral Rickover. No, sir; none we cannot solve. The nuclear 
part of the ship is almost finished, and we are ready to install the 
nuclear cores. 

Mr. Manon. What about the Bainbridge, the nuclear-powered 
frigate? 

Admiral Rickover. The Bainbridge is also being delayed on account 
of the strike at Quincy. We are going ahead with the design, and 
we see no insuperable problems. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Cannon, any questions? Mr. Taber, do you 
have any more questions? 

Mr. Taser. No more questions. I am very much interested in 
what the Admiral has said. I want to thank him very much for 
coming up here and giving us this information. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, what can you tell us about nuclear- 
powered aircraft? Are you doing any work on that? 

Admiral Ricxover. No, sir. I saw a statement by the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission in the paper this w eek stating that 
it is now expected the airplane will be operating by 1970. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you think it will be by that time? 

Admiral Rickover. You are talking about a development which 
may not be completed for 10 years. It is difficult to tell what will 
happen in the next 10 years. 

Mr. Anprews. Have you every done any work on it? 

Admiral trokova r. No, sir. 

Mr. ANprews. Have you ever been invited to do any work on it? 

Admiral Rickover. No, sir. That is not my responsibility. It is 
a more difficult job than anything I am engaged i in. 

Mr. Froop. Admiral, if there is anything gnawing at your viscera 
that you hoped we w ould ask you and we ‘did not ask you, will you 
SaAy something about it? 

Admiral Rickover. No, sir; you have already asked the questions 
which have brought out my difficulties. 

I would like to send members of the committee copies of a speech 
I made last Sunday. I was honored by being given the first Wendell 
Willkie Award for Public Service at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. The subject of my speech was ‘‘Russia Versus the United States— 
the Nature of the Contest.’ 

Mr. Manon. We would be very much interested in having it. 

Admiral Rickover. I would like to send enough copies “for each 
of the members of this subeommittee, plus Mr. Taber and Mr. Cannon. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to have it. 

Admiral Ricxover. I will do that, 
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Mr. Fioop. I made a statement to the chamber of commerce in 
my city vesterday that I could not be present at a dinner tonight in 
my hometown in a campaign year because you were going to testify 
today and I thought you were a lot more important, and they agreed. 

Admiral Rickover. I would like to thank you for all the help and 
support this committee has always given me. I am indeed grateful, 
sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I could use that; and since this will not be a Navy day 
parade, it will be all right. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions on my left? 

Admiral Rickover, we are deeply grateful to you for your stimulat- 
ing discussion. It will be helpful to us. You have been very helpful 
to us in the past. What is vastly more important, you have been 
tremendously helpful to the United States and to the free world. 
Keep up the good work. 

Admiral Rickover. Thank you very much for the privilege and 
honor of appearing before you and for being permitted to talk with 
you. It is a great pleasure. 

Mr. Manon. We shall stand adjourned until 10 o’clock Tuesday 
morning. 


WerEDNESDAY, APRIL 6, 1960. 
MODIFICATION OF DEFENSE BUDGET 
WITNESSES 


HON. THOMAS S. GATES, JR., SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

HON. JAMES H. DOUGLAS, DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

HON. FRANKLIN B. LINCOLN, JR., A SISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon, Mr, Secretary, you and Mr, Douglas appeared before 
us earlier. Of course, the military picture is to some extent a rather 
fast-moving picture and often when witnesses from the Defense De- 
partment appear, they reserve the right to change recommendations 
in the light of changing conditions. So, we do feel quite often that 
between the time a budget is made up and the time we actually act 
on it here, conditions have changed that would produce different deci- 
sions from those made in the previous summer and fall. There is 
nothing remarkable about that situation. 

A few days ago the Air Force submitted to us a modified program 
with respect to the intercontinental ballistic missile, the ATLAS, and 
with respect to the BOMARC air defense missile and other programs. 
Those hearings have been printed and, of course, are available to the 
committee. At that time we explained that we wanted something 
definite from the Secretary of Defense himself and from the Bureau 
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of the Budget or from the President, or at least we wanted an assurance 
that this was the authorized program. 

For quite some time we have discussed the possibility of trying to 
accelerate the POLARIS submarine program. Of course, we have 
accelerated the program, or undertaken to do it, in one way or the 
other in the last few years. As I understand it, you are prepared to 
talk to us today briefly about the position of the Secretary of Defense 
and the President? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We would like for you to give the viewpoint of the 
Secretary of Defense and the President with respect to the presenta- 
tion made by the Air Force in somewhat modifying or reprograming 
the budget and also with respect to any new views which you might 
have. In other words, we would like to have from you, in addition 
to what I have already requested, a final word as to any special 
recommendations which you would like to make to the committee. 
You have always been most cooperative with us and have been in 
touch with us from time to time, and we appreciate it. 

I wish you would proceed and give us generally what the latest 
developments are. 


ENDORSEMENT OF AIR FORCE MODIFICATIONS BY PRESIDENT AND 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Secretary Garres. Well, Mr. Chairman, the Air Force program was 
presented at the time when I happened to be at the NATO Ministers 
meeting, and Mr. Douglas, primarily, was familiar with it and author- 
ized its presentation here. We did not have time to discuss completely 
the details of it with the President until this morning. But, by 
presenting it, of course, we were endorsing it. We are now in a 
position where we can officially endorse it, as presented by the Air 
Force. 

The continental defense problems have been under intensive 
scrutiny, as you know, since last summer when we produced what 
was called the master pl: in. When I appeared before the committee 
in January, I supported the air defense master plan, but during the 
time I was testifying and during the interim, the continental air 
defense systems were under an intensive review by my scientific, as 
well as my military, advisers. It has now been decided that it is 
wise to bring into better balance our posture, and to reduce the 
BOMARC program and the SAGE supercombat center system. We 
intend to reprogram this money into a priority list whic h was estab- 
lished by the Air Force. This priority list was very carefully reviewed 
by Mr. Douglas and has been subsequently reviewed by myself, and 
we are prepared to support this reprograming, as testified to by 
General White before the committee. 

Mr. Manon. That is your position as Secretary of Defense? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is that also the position of the President? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We have the details on that. 
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Secretary Gates. You have the details. 
Mr. Manon. We do not ask you to go into it unless someone has 
something special. Are you ready now to proceed otherwise? 


ACCELERATION OF THE POLARIS PROGRAM 


Secretary Gates. Yes; if you want to go from there to POLARIS. 

\ir. Manon. All right; or any other thing. 

Secretary Gates. Again the POLARIS program, of course, has 
heen under a continuous review, as I testified it would be before your 
committee and the other committees of the Congress. We have been 
following very carefully the tests that have been made in connection 
with it. They have been most successful. We have had something 
like 11 land-based tests and recently we have had several from the 
ship’s motion simulator at Cape Cenaveral. We have also had a test 
from a surface ship known as the Observation Island. We have had 
a creat deal of work done on the melding of the missile to the George 
Washington—which is the first nuclear POLARIS submarine—so that 
the people concerned now have confidence that the merger of the 
missile and the submarine and all of the intricate equipment involved 
is in very good shape. 

In view of this we are prepared to recommend that the program as 
originally presented to you for three new POLARIS ships and long 
loadtime items for three more—what I mean by “ships’’ is really 
weapons systems—be changed. We would now still only ask for the 
three complete POLARIS weapons systems, but we would ask for 
lone leadtime items for six additional ships, which would mean a 
program of three and nine; three complete weapons systems and long 
leadtime items for nine more. 

In this connection I would like to point out that an important test 
for the POLARIS system is coming up later this year, when the 
George Washington will fire the first missile from a submerged position 
at sea. 

If this test is successful, and if the first two ships meet their opera- 
tional dates relatively closely, and if no bugs develop, I think we 
should be prepared to come before the Congress early in the next 
session—as early as possible, assuming that everything is as good as 
we hope it will be—and ask for the full funding of some part, or all, 
of the nine long leadtime ships to which we are now committing out- 
selves. We feel this is a prudent way to bridge this period. It will 
lose very little time in producing these ships at the end of the line if 
we act promptly early in the next calendar year. It will lose something 
like 314 months on the end when we get the weapons systems in opera- 
tional status. 

Mr. Manon. Will you please let me recapitulate and see if we 
understand what the proposed new program is for the Navy? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In the budget there were three POLARIS submarine 
systems fully financed or funded? 

Secretary Gates. Fully funded; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And there were three for which you were requesting 
long leadtime items? 

Secretary Gates. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The change is simply that you would add to the 
budget six additional submarines? 

53637—60—pt. 7——20 
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Secretary Gates. Long lead 

Mr. Manon. Insofar as long leadtime items are concerned? That 
is it in a sentence, Is it not? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right, vou may proceed. 


REPROGRAMING OF TWO ATTACK SUBMARINES 


Secretary Gares. To partially finance this, it is proposed to defer 
two of the three nuclear-powered attack submarines in the 1961 ship- 
building program. ‘There are three SSN’s or attack submarines in 
the 1961 program, and there are four in the 1960 program. It is 
proposed to reprogram two of the three in the 1961 program to pro- 
vide part of the funds required for long leadtime components for six 
of the new POLARIS submarines. 

Mr. Manon. How much money—— 

Mr. Fioop. I cannot follow that. 

Mr. Manon. How much money would be required for the long 
leadtime items for the six additional submarines? 

Secretary Gates. $153 million. 

Mr. Manon. And to free this money and make this money avail- 
able somewhat within the framework of the original budget you 
would—— 

Secretary Gates. Defer two attack submarines for $114 million, 
leaving a deficit of $39 or $40 million. 

Mr. Manon. What would you do about that additional? 

Secretary Gates. That deficit will have to be met by additional 
NOA for the Navy. 

Mr. Manon. Do you request and are you authorized by the 
President to request these additional funds? 

Secretary Gatsrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FiLoop. Let us see: You are going to sacrifice two actual attack 
submarines for antisubmarine warfare to buy leadtime only for 
POLARIS? 

Secretary Garters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, I am against that now. 

Secretary Garrs. But, this is a matter of timing, Mr. Flood. The 
ships would not be contracted for until sometime toward the end of 
fiscal year 1961, and as I said to the chairman, we intend, and I think 
it would be right to say we should, come before the ‘Congress in 
January for fully funding some of these nine, or all of these nine ships. 
So, it is a question of w vhen you fully fund. We would like to wait 
for the summer tests before we fully fund. 

Mr. Manon. All right, you propose and you make this proposal and 
you have given the reasons therefor. Is there anything else that 
you or Mr. Douglas would have to say to us in regard to these 
proposed hearings? 

Secretary Gates. The only thing I would like to say, sir, is that we 
pondered very carefully and discussed very long and hard the question 
of whether we should fully fund some additional POLARIS boats and 
systems now as opposed to this. It always came out that 12 was a 
package of about the right size. That is about double the present 
program. We studied about six or seven alternatives of fully funding 
some now, plus long leadtime components for others. We also dis- 
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cussed this in great detail with the President and it seems to all of us 
that the most sensible solution with the greatest degree of flexibility 
is to approach it from the standpoint which we have recommended. 


NAVY RECOMMENDATIONS ON POLARIS ACCELERATION 


Mr. Manon. All right. Now, I wish you would explain what the 
Navy’s "position was. We understood from the Navy—and I think 
even according to the press, Admiral Burke had recommended some- 
thing drastic ally different from what you have suggested. 

What is the difference between what Admiral Burke recommended 
officially as a change in the program and what you may have recom- 
mended and what actually you are now recommending? 

Secretary Gates. Well, the Navy has requested a series of alterna- 
tives and I think that they had a preference for one, but I do not know 
really what their specific recommendation was. I think from his 
testimony that Admiral Burke’s recommendation was to order some- 
thing like six additional boats at the present time. 

Mr. Manon. Fully funded? 

Secretary Gates. Fullv funded; ves, sir. I think that would have 
been his preference. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I would have thought 

Secretary Gates. And that would have been a more expensive 
program as of today, but actually it is all about the same thing for the 
U.S. Government over a period of time. 

Mr. Manon. I would have thought that you would have at least 
fully funded a couple or, perhaps, three additional ones, and would 
have given them the green light to proceed now, because I felt you 
probably had sufficient confidence in the POLARIS system that you 
are willing to make that move now. 

Seeretary Gates. This is a pretty big move, Mr. Chairman. This 
goes to a 12-ship package and we have been building 3 per year. 
This nine, when they come in—if we fully fund all of os for exam- 
ple in January—would produce eight in 1 year. So, this is a big 
stepup in the program when we fully fund. We feel that this period— 
when you testfire from a submerged submarine is pretty crucial to 
getting operational submarines on station, which we hope to do with 
two boats at the end of this calendar year. So, this is a pretty 
crucial period for the POLARIS. We have confidence and that is the 
reason we are willing to make this recommendation. If this proposal 
is approved by the committee, it is obvious that in good faith to every- 
one concerned, if these tests in the next 6 months give us the same 
kind of confidence, that we should come in and request full funding. 

Mr. Manon. What difference really does this make? That is, 
what difference would it make if we provided for the long-range 
limited funding of these six additional submarines? What difference 
would it make in ons it now and doing it next January or February? 

Secretary GATE Well, the difference in expenditures would be 
very little. The uidmenvé in NOA would be that you put up the 
money now instead of later. You would authorize the funds now 
instead of later. We feel we could not authorize anything like nine 
starts at this stage of the game. We are willing to take a chance on 
the long leadtime items. If we do not fully fund now, we lose probably 
3 months; 3 to 344 months delay on the first boat. 
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Mr. Manon. You mean you gain 3 or 314 months by funding them 
now? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir, it would be about that period of time 
gained if we fully funded now. 

Mr. Taser. You mean as against—— 

Secretary Gates. As against earlier years. 

Mr. Taser. You mean as against complete authorization? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question? 


DELAY IN ATTACK SUBMARINE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Just one minute, please, sir. 

Getting to this matter of the attack submarines, what difference 
will this proposed change make in the operational date for these sub- 
marines? Do you know? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir; I would not know. 

Mr. DovucGtas. It might not make more than 3 month’s difference, 
because the Navy’s plan for actually contracting is very late in the 
year. Their estimate of expenditures against $172 million of NOA 
on the three boats was only $3 million in 1961. So, if you acted 
quickly in 1962 you might not lose more than 3 months. 


Mr. Manon. Well, we can get that information from the Navy. 
Mr. Doveuas. Yes, sir. 


NO FORMAL AMENDMENT TO BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Will a formal budget submission be made by the 
Director of the Budget with respect to the Air Force program which 
was submitted about 10 days ago and with respect to this program 
which you have presented, both of which you advise have the official 
approval of you as Secretary of Defense and the approval of the 
President? 

Secretary Gates. Well 

Mr. Lincoun. I can answer that, Mr. Chairman, if I may. I 
talked to the people in the Bureau of the Budget before I came up 
here and Mr. Stans would prefer to have it the way we set it up now, 
by the Secretary writing a letter to you. 

Mr. Manon. Jo you have a letter? 

Secretary Gatss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Does that cover both the Air Force program and the 
POLARIS program? 

Mr. Lincoun. It does, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And, that is a letter from the Secretary? 

Secretary Gates. From me to you, sir, as chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

(The letter referred to follows: ) 

APRIL 16, 1960, 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 


Washington. 
Hon. GEorGE Manon, 


Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHarrRMAN: On March 24, General White, Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, presented to your committee a number of program adjustments relating 
to the Continental Air Defense and Intercontinental Ballistic Missile programs. 
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In my absence at a NATO meeting in Paris, the Air Force presented its proposals 
to your committee subject to approval by the Department of Defense upon my 
return. The details of these adjustments are shown, by program, in attachment 
A; and, by appropriation, in attachment B. 

We have reviewed the program adjustments proposed by the Air Force and 
believe that they are desirable and necessary as we see the situation at this time. 
Of course, the Continental Air Defense programs will continue under constant 
review as will all other defense programs. If these reviews should indicate the 
need for further changes, we will promptly advise you. 

We have also reviewed the Navy’s proposal to expand the POLARIS program. 
I stated to your committee in January that we would not hesitate to reconsider 
that program if it should show satisfactory progress. I am happy to report 
that recent tests have fully met our expectations and we now feel that a sub- 
stantial increase in the POLARIS program is highly desirable. 

Specifically, we recommend an increase in the advanced procurement of long 
leadtime components for POLARIS submarines—from three boats shown in the 
President’s January budget to nine. The three completely funded submarines 
included in the January budget would remain unchanged. 

However, we also recommend a reduction in the number of SSN’s from the 
three shown in the January budget to one. Since the four SSN’s in the fiscal year 
1960 program are planned for award in June, one additional SSN in 1961 would 
provide an orderly construction program for this type of submarine during the 
1961 budget period. 

The net additional new obligational authority required for this revised 
POLARIS program is estimated at $39 million. The details are shown in attach- 
ments A and B. 

You may be interested to know that in the event the POLARIS tests scheduled 
for August are fully satisfactory and the operational dates of the first two sub- 
marines are achieved, we would expect to come back to the Congress with a 
supplemental budget request to enable us actually to start the construction of 
some or all of the nine submarines for which advanced procurement funds are 
requested. 

These program adjustments have been discussed with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Bureau of the Budget and have been approved by the President. 
I urge their adoption by your Committee and the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas §. Gates. 
ATTACHMENT A 


Summary of revised programs in terms of new obligational authority 


(In millions] 





Fiscal year 





Fiscal year 


| 1960 1961 
a | 
Air Force: 
Additional: 
TCOTOOTIOEN TID DTOVOMGIES....o oon ce ccccwsccec cen sucnsesGuseuepeeusaes Ds rcihenen cube -=-| $136.2 
i li. 5. ocidacs enidadnseteheansenousnnkaasaeeeen $1.3 15.4 
CO RN ns a cadens Z in 5 ata ee aa tee oa 15.0 
TOON ONS oo Sag cea p cine: <cnddmodugaseniaey oo aenusoamennae 5.0 | 30.0 
A nc iincpiaisrntctinaahnies src sidee Mar ects EEE PUSH 20.6 | 5.8 
NS oon een neces aaa ewed eee 14.9 | 27.6 
I a ae sath ioimig agihdh sak ataaebuakcme ctasabae shila tenets 90.0 136.0 
DRE PRE oo Fo cade axincunsenssenblcacuanewqacueneene Sakis au Paadatemoactenen 27.0 
We eg ae acntccetctins a aa s eaiiiedl 131.8 | 393. 0 
Savings: | 
Ce ee ee aeons AaAFAAM cadecspastaeeld aaa dice 1.7 | 5 
BOMARC ...-- fase adeigtiedtel pdibbbbbasddédcadeoethsdeks batesate bbb snnseadaseel 381. 1 
Identification and control_.......-...---.....---.-- asdiaacar 3.3 | 2.8 
Ps dsh ch aks cbbbbdidebbbebbhtiwieddudbhdendwsaweuws Sie bidanael 141.8 | 132. 4 
Ne a ea ee ee a ee er ea sae idantenal 146.8 | 516.8 
Difference_._-_.- = sik Rica helipad pins bb ebhdiiaies —15.0 —123.8 
; Total (Fiscal Year 1960 and Fiscal Year 1961) - ; —138.8 
Navy: | | 
Additional: POLARIS—add long leadtime for 6 additional boats, and | 
related missile costs a da ae a “ J sae : eee ee 153.0 
Savings: 2 attack submarines (SSN), fiscal year 1961 program—defer seeded cd 114.0 


PROD, « c cbiedaadadenduddadclidddsncdbebbucddiccnddecudabeladet den bb Revcckeadientatbubnd | +39. 0 
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ATTACHMENT B 


Changes to NOA resulting from revision to fiscal year 1961 President's budget 


Appropriation President’s Changes 
budget (millions) 


Revised Presi- 
dent’s budget 

















Title III—Procurement: 










Air Force 
Aircraft Procurement. -__----- etna ee ....-| $2,994, 000, 000 +-$136. 2 $3, 130, 200, 000 
Dies Procurement ... .....-< nc do cccdotacus _....| 3,024, 000, 000 — 278.0 2, 746, 000, 000 
Other Procurement_.........-.-.---- --------.--| 1,057, 000, 000 —152.7 904, 300, 000 
Nav y: 
Shipbuilding and Conversion at _...-| 2,032, 000, 000 —18.0 2, 014, 000, 000 
P a -ure ane nt of Aircraft and Missiles....__._______- | 2,113, 000, 000 | +57.0} 2,170,000, 000 
Title IV D.T. & E. j 
Air Forse s co; er & REE a ee mere - 1, 334, 000, 000 +-136.4 | 1, 470, 400, 000 
Title V—Military Construction: 
Air Force: Military Construction. .....................- 725, 000, 000 +19.3 | 744, 300, 000 


| 


Note.—The changes to the fiscal year 1960 financing have been carried forward and are included in the 
above fiscal year 1961 changes. 


Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. I shall now 
asked to be recognized earlier. 













recognize Mr. Ford since he 











TIME 





GAINED BY POLARIS ACCELERATION PROPOSED 





















Mr. Foro. By coming in and asking for long leadtime funds -for 
six more POLARIS submarines, how even at this point in fiscal 1961 
time do you gain over a delay until January of 1961 if you waited 
for such a request? 

Secretary Garss. Well, if you wait until aes. to request any- 
thing you lose every month of the period; whereas, if you have the 
long leadtime items, you only lose about one-half of the period. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are gaining 6 months? 

Secretary GATES. We gain 6 or 7 months. 

Mr. Forp. This way? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foro. Is the difference in new obligational authority $39 
million? 

Secretary Garrs. Net difference if the proposal to reprogram the 
two attack submarines is accomplished. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 






















NEED FOR AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Mr. Suepparpb. | would like to ask one question, because to me it 
is important and it pertains also to the other members of the com- 
mittee. 

There is an opportunity here for a downgrading concept without 
having definite knowledge of what the thinking of the Secretary of 
Defense may be on the issue. If these additional POLARIS are 
being brought in, from your reviews that you have had on the issue— 
and I presume there have been many of them—is there any reason 
for anyone to assume that due to this increase there is a lesser require- 
ment for your flattops? 

Secretary Garres. We want that aircraft carrier, and we want it 
badly. There is no reflection on the aircraft carrier implied or 
intended. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Fine. The reason I want that on the record 
because I do not want to be confronted with that issue tomorrow 
morning. 

Secretary Gatss. Yes, sir, we want it. 

Mr. Suepparpb. That is all. 

Secretary Garus. And, I am very serious about that, because the 
tendency is to look at big amounts of money and pick some easy 
solutions, and we want that aircraft carrier very badly. 

Mr. Suepparp. All I want to know is that you are not down- 

grading it by this concept of operation? 

Secretary GATEs. We certainly are not. 


ATTACK SUBMARINE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, the committee has had testimony that 
we should step up our attac -k submarine program and that we should, 
in fact, add additional attack submarines. Frankly, I am surprised 
that your recommendation would be to defer two of those already 
programed. Would you go into the background for your reasoning 
on this? 

Secretary Gatrrs. The Navv has had some difficulty in getting its 
shipbuilding program on a fully funded basis as you know. We have 
asked for funds in this budget and there has been some delay in award- 
ing of ships because of this. They got themselves, frankly, in a posi- 
tion where I became concerned with my past record in the Department 
on being able to price ships correctly. The result is that they have 
been in a position where they have to award these submarines late in 
the fiscal year. These particular submarines—the 1960 subms 
are about to be let out for contract in about a month or so athe She 
for 1960. I believe the ones in 1961 are planned to be let out late in 
fiscal year 1961. Actually, the long leadtime components of greatest 
importance that we are requesting for the POLARIS program are 
nuclear reactors, and if by any terrible misfortune the POLARIS pro- 
gram has trouble, most of the long leadtime items are usable for either 
attack submarines or POLARIS submarines. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you saying that we actually would not be able to 
build the attack submarines even though we fund them—that we 
would not lose time by deferring them? 

Secretary Gates. It depends—it might be very little time. It 
depends on what happens to this program in January, and I would 
hope that the Congress would make an exception in January if things 
are all right and have this supplemental hearing early in the year. 

Mr. Weaver. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srxss. Yes. 

Mr. Weaver. You stated that you are deferring two attack sub- 
marines. Did you give any consideration to deferring, perhaps, one 
more and not ending up with a deficit? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, we did, and we thought it was just more 
prudent to do it the other way. There was $172 million involved in 
the three. 

Mr. Weaver. Thank you, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Stxes. How much time will you lose on the attack submarine 
program if we follow your recommendations? 
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Secretary Gates. I think, Mr. Sikes, it is impossible to be accurate 
on this. 

Mr. Manon. I think, Mr. Sikes, we will have to get that information 
from the Navy. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir; you can get an estimate from them, but 
even so, I think it is impossible for anyone to be accurate. It would 
depend on the 1962 budget and depend on the supplemental for 
POLARIS. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten. 


FULL FUNDING PRINCIPLE 


Mr. Wuirren. I would like to ask a question which, perhaps, I 
should know: This matter of full funding and the effect on the budget 
in case of full funding; Is this money actually withdrawn from the 
Treasury and given to the account of the service so as to count against 
the debt ceiling, or is this merely credit in the Treasury which is 
drawn out of the Treasury only as you expend it? 

Secretary Gates. It is the latter. It is authorization by the 
Congress to draw on the Treasury. 

Mr. Wuirtren. So, the full funding here would not in any way 
affect debt ceilings or the law in that regard, nor would it come out 
of the Treasury? It would only enter into the amount of authoriza- 
tion in this year’s action by the Congress, which might be matched 
back again by the budget recomme sndation? 

Secretary Gates. This is correct. 

Mr. Doveias. You might spend a few more dollars on a fully 
funded submarine. 

Secretary Gates. You would. You would start spending earlier. 

Mr. Dovauas. Immediately, but it would not amount to more than 
a few million dollars in 1961. 

Mr. WuirreNn. One other question, and I am not being facetious 
in asking this: 

Based upon the record of the ap ARC and with the great fears 
that many members had last year as to whether we should actually 
proceed with procurement of an eens weapon, and a week or 
two ago having the Department come back and scale las the 
BOMARC purchases—and, so, they are still to a large degree un- 
proven—to about one-third, and your experience with BOMARC, 
does that enter into your recommendation here that we just give 
you the long leadtime money so that we wait through the summer to 
have the final test of the POLARIS? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir; it is not related. The BOMARC ques- 
tion is related to the entire military concept of continental defense. 
We are used to disappointments in tests and we do not base all of 
our conclusions on successes or disappointments. We have been 
remarkably fortunate with POLARIS, but it is not a related subject. 

Mr. Wuirren. I know it is not. But when you go overboard 
in actual procurement prior to finished tests, and later back up, as 
you did on BOMARC, is that the reason in this instance, you do not 
wish full finance ing until after the oar od tests? 

Secretary Garres. We would like to have this summer’s test. We 
have a big stake in the POLARIS. If I remember my testimony 
correctly, I said about $3.7 billion including the original 1961 program. 
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It will now be bigger. We believe this causes the minimum delay. 
It implies a substantial increase in the program and it gives us the 
flexibility we believe we need during this period. It is a very prudent 
way to proceed. 

Mr. Wurrren. My questions are not to indicate, in the least, that 
I differ with you. I am just trying to understand. 


NEED FOR ATTACK SUBMARINES 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, I am glad to see you come up here. 
I agree with you entirely. I was concerned for a while with what is 
bothering Mr. Whitten. I have managed to sleep that off on the 
POLARIS. But I have been convinced for about 6 years that our 
antisubmarine warfare was not good. I would like to believe that 
Mr. Mahon and I may have generated this increasing interest in the 
Navy in antisubmarine warfare. We have been pounding at it. 
We felt in our viscera that the antisubmarine warfare was not good, 
if I can understate it. I am still convinced it is not much better. 

Now, I will give you all of the POLARIS you want within reason, 
but Tam not POLARIS happy. Admiral Burke sat down there just 
when he needed something to hang his hat on and along came 
POLARIS and the Navy was saved. But now the Congress and this 
committee and the Defense Department and the Navy and the Nation 
have gone POLARIS happy. Let us get POLARIS. There is no 
weapons system that good and never will be, including POLARIS, 
the new white-haired pigeon. 

That being the case, under no circumstances will I, if I am the 
last man on this committee and in the House, with what I know, 
and with what we have been told by the Navy about the status of 
the antisubmarine warfare program, and with what the British have 
told me, with what the Germans have told me, under cross examina- 
tion by me in their headquarters on antisubmarine warfare, under 
no circumstances would I accept this nepearreat: speaking only 
of dollars. What you want to do with POLARIS, I am for, but. I, 
for one, cannot accept the financial gynmastics ae to save the 
budget ssdaaiaabhs That leaves me utterly cold. 

| insist and persist upon those attack submarines because we need 
them. Our flanks are open. All of our continental defense is down 
the center of the line where that fellow at the other end of the table 
is sitting. There [indicating] is the perimeter of North America 
and you are sending everything down the middle of this table at 
that point, the slot. Do you think that the Russians are going to 
come over that slot? I do not. Your flanks are open. The At- 
lantie and Pacifie flanks. 

There are your guards and your tackles there. There is an old 
football player, Mr. Ford. He is a back. Mr. Ostertag is a guard, 
Mr. Minshall is a guard, Over here there are two tackles, two guards 
and a center. You want to preserve the old Yale- Harvard flying 
wedge, put everything down the center of the line, bring up your 
bac ‘ks and drive to the goal line with a 1903 crimson wedge. That 
is obsolete. My fl: inks are flopping around in the air. My ends 
have nothing, the Pacific and the Atlantic, and all that I can give 
them are killer submarines, attack submarines. 
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Now, I am going to give you POLARIS. I do not care about 
the dollars if you will defend America. But I will not sacrifice an 
attack submarine for anything, not now. 

Secretary Gates. I have had a great deal of difficulty with the 
Members of Congress and other committees in Congress defending 
the balanced program against the crimson flying-wedge, eggs-in-one- 
basket philosophy. I have been maintaining ‘for months here we 
must have our best balanced program and we must not rely on a 
single weapon system, or a single bunch of numbers, or a single area, 
So I think that the record is clear that the Defense Department has 
tried to maintain a strong defense and a strong deterrent posture 
because we have a balanced force and our flanks are not open. 

Mr. Fioop. I am trving to point out that you have BOMARC, 
NIKE-HERCULES, AJAX, fighters, bombers, SAGE, BMEWS, 
everything centered down there at those guards and tackles at the 
center. Everything is in there. 

Secretary Gates. We have hunter-killer forces. We have aircraft 
carriers. We hope to have another. 

Mr. FLroop. This is an attack submarine that vou want to take 
out. Now your antisubmarine warfare is comparatively bad_and 
you know it; I know it. The Navy admits that it is not good. Com- 
pared to everything else, it has improved poorly, badly. That is bad. 

Secretary Gates. It is not as good as we would all like because a 
ereat deal of the future of it depends upon research and new concepts 
and things that we do not already have in being, and we are working 
on it and putting a high priority on it. 

A tremendous amount of the Navy’s entire budget is going into 
antisubmarine warfare. I admit that it would be nice to have 
everything. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think that we need to pursue this any 
further. There are differences of views here. 

I think we all have very serious misgivings about this recommenda- 
tion, and with respect to antisubmarine warfare, you are not going 
to get anything done in a big way, according to the figures of seve ral 
members of this committee, and I am not the originator of the idea. 
It might be Mr. Laird or someone else, but you have to put this 
under somebody and tell them to make it work, and get it going like 
Admiral Raborn has done with the POLARIS. 

Mr. Ritey. I have no questions. 

Mr. Taser. No questions. 


OBLIGATION RATE FOR ADDITIONAL POLARIS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, I think this is a good recommendation 
and I want to congratulate the Department of Defense on coming 
up here at this time and making this proposal to the committee. I 
would only suggest that, for the record, Secretary Lincoln, or the 
Navy, provide - us with the rate of obligation in fiscal year 1961 for 
these additional POLARIS, the propose ed dates the contracts would 
be signed, and the proposed rate of expenditure so we will have it 
in the record. 

(The requested information follows:) 
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With regard for the $153 million augmentation for the POLARIS program 
the obligations and expenditures are as follows: 


Fiseal year 1961 














Total, 
Fiscal year (by quarters) Ist 2d 3d 4th iscal year 

1961 
Obligations ‘4 F oe $91.0 | $39.0 | $12.0 $11.0 | $153 
Expenditures eF 4.2 | 11.3 | 17.5 33 

Fiscal year 1962 

Total, 
Fiseal year (by quarters Ist 2d 3d 4th fiscal year 

1962 
—--- —} = | me rnteeinenane 

Obligations | | . 
Expenditures $23. 4 | $21.4 $21.4 $11.4 | $77.6 

Che remaining $42.4 million (in expenditures) will become an expenditure in fiseal year 1963. 


Contracts for the construction of the submarines for which this long lead time 
provision would be made would be awarded in July 1961, or promptly upon the 
passage of the Defense Appropriation Act for fiseal year 1962, if later. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag. 
EFFECT OF RECOMMENDATIONS ON ATTACK SUBMARINE PROGRAM 


Mr. Ostertrac. Mr. Secretary, as I understand it, there are four 
attack submarines in this 1960 budget. There were three in the 1961 
budget, and this would defer the funding of two, so there will still 
be five in the bill; is that correct? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct; five in the combined 1960 and 
1961 programs. ‘Two would be deferred. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. Did I understand correctly that it would only be a 
deferment from the present time until early in the next year but 
within this present fiscal year? 

Secretary Gates. I think that I said, Mr. Ostertag, that it would 
be difficult for me to state the time of deferment of the attack sub- 
marines. It would depend upon the action of fully funding the 
POLARIS submarine some time early in the next fiscal year, and it 
would also depend upon the next budget. 

Mr. OsrertaG. In other words, the funding of the two attack sub- 
marines will depend, to some extent, upon the requirements of the 
funding of the POLARIS? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, in making up the 1962 budget. 
There will undoubtedly be attack submarines in the 1962 budget. 


CHANGES IN POLARIS PROGRAM 


Mr. Ostrertac. The stepping up of the POLARIS program will 
bring into play this year three that are fully funded, and this will 
provide for six additional POLARIS over and above, so there will be 
nine funded on a long lead time basis? 

Secretary Gates. I think that you understand it, but that you are 
not saying it exactly right. The present program is three fully funded, 
plus long lead time items for three more. That is the present program 
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we have before the committee. The program we are now presenting is 
the same three fully funded plus long lead time items for nine—six 
additional. 

Mr. OstrertaGc. When, under the terms of this program, do you 
anticipate that these POLARIS submarines will be fully operational? 

Secretary Gates. Do you mean the additional ones? 

Mr. Ostrertaa. Yes. 

Secretary Gates. That would depend upon when we came to 
Congress for a supplemental and when Congress acted upon the 
supplemental, and how many were involved, and they would then 
come in about 1964 if we acted promptly next year. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Assuming everything moves along on schedule, 
there would be three plus nine, or 12 POLARIS submarines in an 
operational status by 1964. 

Secretary Gates. The three fully funded would come in earlier 
than that. 

Mr. OstertaG. There would be a total of that many by that time? 

Secretary Gates. Yes 

Mr. Ostertac. What would it be if this supplemental request, or 
this reprograming, was not made? When would they be operational 
if you did not make this change now. 

Secretary Gates. Well, we would get three in 1963, and three in 
1964 under the present program. This other way, we would get three 
in 1963 and whatever we fully fund early next year, in 1964. 

Mr. Ostrrertac. What would be the total by the year 1964? 

Secretary Gates. A total of 21 POLARIS. This is a 21-POLARIS 
program 

Mr. Ostertac. That would be the total program of POLARIS? 

Secretary Garters. Yes. 

Mr. Larrp. I have not had an opportunity to read over the letter 
that has been presented 

Mr. Mauon. I have not either. 


PROPOSED REDUCTION IN NEW OBLIGATING AUTHORITY 


Mr. Latrp. I would like to know what the effect is on the budget. 
It would seem to me that the letter presents a budget reduction of 
$110 million; is that correct? 

Secretary Gares. With the Air Force? 

Mr. Larrp. As far as the Department of Defense is concerned, this 
is a budget reduction of $110 million? 

Secretary Gates. In new obligational authority. 

Mr. Larrp. Reduction in new obligational authority? 

Secretary Gatrs. That is about right. 

Mr. Dovatas. I do not think that is quite right, but that is nearly 
right. It is a little under $100 million, actually. 

Mr. Larrp. I would like to find out what the figures are. 

Secretary Gartss. It is $99 million. 

Mr. Larrp. The reduction in the Air Force’s program is how much? 

Mr. Lincoin. $138.8 million. 

Secretary Gates. $138.8 million. 

Mr. Lairp. Is that including the obligational authority you pick 
up from 1960? 

Mr. Lincoin. $15 million of that is the 1960 appropriation. 
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Mr. Latrp. So you have a reduction of $138.8 million including 
1960 and 1961 budgets. I believe the figures you have do not include 
thel1959 money that you will recoup. 

Mr. Lincoun. It does not say that here. Apparently not. 

Mr. Larrp. I believe the figures you have do not include 1959. 
You are only taking 1960 and 1961 figures and there is a 1959 recoup- 
ment on the Air Force program. 

Mr. Lincoutn. We can check that for you. 

(The material requested follows:) 

The reductions shown do not include a fiscal year 1959 recoupment of approx- 
imately $20 million in the SAGE program. It was intended to show this recoup- 
ment as part of the total resources available to the ‘‘ Military construction, Air 
Force,’ appropriation and to discuss the intended use of these funds, at the time 
of the hearing on this appropriation. 

Mr. Lairp. We have it in another record that there is. I am not 
trying to pursue that point. I am just trying to find out the overall 
effect on the budget. 

It would seem to me that it would be, including the 1959 recoupment 
from the Air Force, in the neighborhood of $110 million budget 
reduction. 

Secretary Gates. In new obligational authority, including both the 
Navy and the Air Force. It is in that ne igh borhood. 

Mr. Larrp. As far as the reprograming is concerned, if there was 
no reprograming in the Navy, it would amount to a budget increase 
of $4 million; is that correct? 

Secretary Gates. I will have to do some arithmetic. 

Mr. Doveuas. That is about right. 

Mr. Larrp. That is all I have. 

Secretary Gatrs. That is about right. 


FLEXIBILITY IN PROGRAM 


Mr, Weaver. I have a brief comment. I recall your statement 
before one of the Senate subcommittees where you brought out the 
policy of flexibility in our defense planning and it would seem to me 
that recent reprograming within the Air Force, and what you have 
requested today, would be consistent with that idea. I want to 
congratulate you and the others in the Department of Defense and 
in the Navy and Air Force and the President, for taking the initiative 
and going ahead with an accelerated program for the POLARIS. 

Secretary Gates. Thank you. 


BOMARC PROGRAM 


Mr. MrnsHatu. I have no questions but I would like to congratu- 
late the Secretary and the Department of Defense on having such 
flexibility in their program. As the chairman knows, I was one of 
those who voted against the BOMARC prog am last year. I realize 
any testing program will have many failures in it. Though I have 
much doubt about the program, I am willing to give it a chance with 
the reservation that they can prove their case. 

Mr. Manon. I assume that you will probably cancel the whole 
BOMARC program if you have a few more failures? 

Secretary Gates. We do not intend to. We are relying upon the 
BOMARC to defend the northeastern and central section of the 
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United States. We have commitments with Canada, with regard to 
the BOMARC for their share of the program, and we are improving 
some of the interceptors to take care of the other places. We intend 
to go ahead with the remaining part of BOMARC. Again, these 
things all have to be flexible. We are, as of this time, going strongly 
on the remaining part of the BOMARC program. 


REPLACEMENT OF BOMARC IN AIR DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. If you were to eliminate BOMARC, would you want 
any replacement by way of fighters? 

Secretary Gares. I am sure we would. Some of this money is for 
F-106 and F-101 imprevements. 

Mr. Fioop. If you get rid of BOMARC you would buy the 106’s 
We may solve that proble m for you in about 24 hours. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Tuomson. I think this recommendation is in line with your 
testimony before the committee in January, when you indicated that 
you are going to continue to follow closely the POLARIS development 
and if it proves out as promising as it looks, you will accelerate the 
program. I certainly congratulate vou for your diligence in handling 
this. The result, I think, contributes to our defense posture on a sound 
basis. 

Secretary Gates. Thank you. 


POSSIBLE FUNDING OF DELETED SUBMARINES WITH SAVINGS 
IN REPROGRAMING 


Mr. Manon. Now, Mr. Secretary, since you are below your original 
budget, did you consider using these extra funds for funding the deleted 
submarines or otherwise? 

Secretary Garrs. Well, there are other problems in this connection. 
There are other ideas of how various reprograming changes should 

take place. I am sure that the Air Force’s reprograming will not 
remain exactly as written. We wanted a little leeway in the program 
and we thought that the committee would welcome a little leeway in 
the program. 


EFFECT OF PARTIAL FUNDING ON NEXT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Manon. Let me pose a problem as I sit here and think about 
next year and think about the problems of Mr. Nixon, or Mr. Rocke- 
feller, or Mr. Lyndon Johnson, or Mr. Symington, or Mr. Kennedy, 
or Mr. Humphrey, or Mr. Stevenson. One of these men will probably 
be in the White House, and he will look back to 1960 and complain 
that his problems have been complicated by our actions. Let us 
assume that the POLARIS has fully succeeded. The shots are spec- 
tacular. There are nine unfinanced submarines. The new President 
will have to ask Congress for probably $900 million to finance these 
submarines and it seems to me this is not too good. You put the 
successor to President Eisenhower in a bad spot here. 

Mr. Surepparp. Do you believe in the old saying that the sins of the 
fathers are sometimes paid off by the offspring? 

Secretary Gates. It is unfortunate this implic ation could be put 
on this, because I think it is certainly not intended. It seems like a 
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prude nt way to do business. I agree the next President and the next 
Congress are going to have to face up,'if everything is suecessful, to 
this present commitment. 

Mr. Larrp. I hope they have to face up to it because that will 
mean that the POLARIS is a successful, proven weapon system. 

Mr. Manon. If we do this, I hope they will have to face up to it. 
Facing up to the POLARIS and fully funding the B-70 and some of 
these other things is going to be very difficult and expensive budgetwise. 

Mr. FiLoop. Can’t you hear the boys in the Senate scre: aming about 
this dramatic reprograming? 


USE OF POLARIS ON SURFACE SHIPS 


Mr. Stxes. Mr. Secretary, we have had testimony that it is an en- 
tirely practical thing to mount POLARIS missiles on surface ships 
and that such an operation would be less expensive than building 
POLARIS submarines, and yet the Navy does not appear to have 
given much consideration to this alternative. 

I note you say nothing about it at this time. Why would it not be 
practical to have POLA RIS launch capabilities on a number of surface 
ships? 

Secretary Gates. Well, that is not ruled out as a possibility. We 
went for the best system we knew which was a concealed, mobile sys- 
tem. Periodically we have considered the question of surface ships. 
Our tentative cost estimates on it lead you to a figure that is much 
more expensive than you would believe. It is not a very cheap thing 
to do, and it is not too different from the submarine. As | remember, 
and I have to speak purely from memory now, it is on an average for 
cruisers $49 million to $86 million and for merchant ships about $58 
to $76 million to do the job in a surface ship, and that is not too differ- 
ent from $100 million for a submarine. 

Mr. Sixes. I am thinking about the figure of $35 million which was 
given to us by Navy witnesses earlier. 

Secretary Gates. I think that is a wrongly advertised figure as an 
average. It may be that later on, when we have more production 
and know more about it, the costs will come down, but we have con- 
centrated on the concealment and the mobility of the submarine. 
The surface ship, plus the land-based mobile POLARIS, are things 
we still can consider. 

The land-based POLARIS can be deployed overseas if it turns out 
to be a good idea. 


LEVEL OF NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVES 


Mr. Stxes. When we mark up our bill there is some likelihood we 
will increase the budget allowance for the National Guard and Re- 
serves. I wonder if you are in a position to tell us now if Congress 
should maintain the funds at the present level that the Department 
will see fit to accept our recommendation and maintain the actual 
forces at the present level? 

Secretary Gates. Well, they are being maintained at the level that 
the Congress approved last year. 

Mr. Stxes. I am talking about next yet 

Secretary Gates. That would be up to te President. 
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Mr. Fitoop. The answer is “No.” 

Mr. Manon. Any further questions? 

Mr. Norrextyi. Mr. Chairman, ~_ Mr. Secretary, we have had 
long hearings on defense this yee I must admit that I have been 

rather confused by a lot of the odael estimates. Iam more confused 
now since the hearing today than at any other time. If we are able 
to spend $4 billion in “forei ‘ign countries, I think that we are able to try 
to defend ourselves as a nation. | do ae want to put anything off, 
as far as | am concerned, until next year, if we need to do it. 

Secretary Gates. I would agree with’ you, sir. 

Mr. Norreuu. | do not know what I am going to do tomorrow when 
we start marking up the bill, but I must admit when we complete it, 
all Congress can do is to appropriate the money. We all know it is 
up to the Commander in Chief to spend it. Whether it is Dick Nixon 
or somebody else next year, | want to do what I can, as a Congress- 
man, and then let the powers that be decide what to do next. 

Mr. Ostertac. May I add a word of commendation to you, Mr, 
Secretary, and the President, for your wisdom in reprograming and 
making these additional POLARIS possible? I think that is a 
laudable move in the right direction and very desirable. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I want to thank you and Mr. Douglas 
and Mr. Lincoln for coming down here on short notice to give us a 
special briefing with respect to the situation in the Defense budget. 

Secretary Gates. Thank you very much. 





WeEpNEspDAY, Marcu 30, 1960—10 a.m. 


AIRLIFT 


WITNESSES 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

ROBERT W. SMART, CHIEF COUNSEL, HOUSE ARMED SERVICES 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Manon. The committee is honored today to have the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, Mr. Rivers, before us, along with Mr. 
Robert Smart, chief counsel of the Armed Services Committee of the 
House. 

Mr. Rivers, what are you going to talk about? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I want to give 
you the benefit of the information the Special Subcommittee on 
Airlift has obtained. The committee was so special that Mr. Vinson 
assigned the highest man we have in the committee to the job, Mr. 
Bob Smart. He gave me the honor of picking the committee. We 
have had almost continuous hearings since March 8, and we have 
finished enough of it for me to follow the direction of the unanimous 
vote of the subcommittee, and with the direction of Mr. Vinson, to 
give you the information and to respectfully give you a few recom- 
mendations. 

[ have Mr. Smart with me to back me up because he knows more 
about it than I. If you do not mind I will read what I have prepared. 

Mr. Manon. I think that would be good. I would like to say that 
we have been tremendously interested in problems of airlift, MATS, 
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and so forth, for years. I say “we” referring to the members of this 
subcommittee. 1 know you and the members of your committee 
have been very much interested in it. Many hundred pages of testi- 
mony have been taken but the problem has not been solved. 

Mr. Rivers. I think, as I read my statement, I will cover just 
about everything. ‘This is the first time, as you will see from my 
statement, since I have been in the Congress, that the problem of the 
national airlift has been explored, in all of its aspects, in one coordi- 
nated series of hearings. 

Mr. Smart prepared for this hearing for 5 solid weeks before we 
listened to one witness. We were determined to go into airlift and 
not get knocked off the-track by any one facet. We wanted to take 
everything into consideration and give you the benefit of the aggre- 
gate. 

Mr. Manon. Did you read the testimony before this subcommittee 
of General Lemnitzer and Secretary Brucker of some time ago? They 
finally came out in a most forthright way and told us what we had 
known for years, that the situation was intolerable. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the first time that I have seen a branch of the 
service get so honest and frank and tell us what we had all been sus- 
pecting all the time. Three or four years ago I had a hearing and 
vetting information was just like pulling teeth. We just went inte 
MATS 

Now this prepared statement here is about 15 pages long. A lot of 
the information is from top secret documents. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE L. MENDEL RIVERS, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Chairman, I greatly regret the circumstances which prompted 
me to ask for this opportunity to testify, but I sincerely appreciate 
your kindness in making it possible. 

The subject I wish to discuss is an old one to all of us. But, on 
the basis of past history, a reasonable solution would represent almost 
revolutionary progress. I refer, of course, to the perennial problem 
of our national airlift, which problem involves not only the strategic 
airlift requirements and capability of MATS and CRAF, but. the re- 
quirements and capabilities of our tactical airlift as w ell. 

Almost every agency in Washington, in the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government, military as well as civilian, has been 
pushing this problem from pillar to post for longer than I care to re- 
member. In spite of the urgency of this problem, it has received, at 
best, only lipservice. 

But the time is now on us when those of us in the C ongress and in 
the executive branch of the Government must squarely face this prob- 
lem and make a hard decision. If we intend to have an effective 
national airlift we must make up our minds here and now to do some- 
thing about it. If the contrary be true, then let us not delude the 
people into believing that we either have an adequate airlift or need 
one, 


HEARINGS OF ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 


On January 22 of this year, the House Armed Services Committee 
began its annual military sete briefings. During the course of 
those brie fings the question of the adequacy, or inadequacy, of our 
national airlift was raised. 
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In those discussions Chairman Vinson and the members of the 
committee expressed more concern about this problem than I have 
ever previously heard. This concern prompted the chairman to 
appoint the special subcommittee of which I have the honor to be the 
chairman. He directed us to study all facets of the national airlift 
problem, as it related to military requirements. 

In response to the direction of the chairman and the committee, the 
special subcommittee was organized on January 29. Five weeks of 
staff preparation ensued, and our hearings began on March 8. From 
March 8 through March 18, the subcommittee sat for 20 hours receiy- 
ing testimony by military witnesses representing all segments of the 
Department of Defense—from the civilian secretariat to the major 
staff officers within all the military departments. 

It had been our hope to conduct all of our hearings in open session. 
But, it soon became apparent that we could not possibly understand 
the elements of the problem unless we proceeded in executive session. 
As a consequence, of the first 20 hours of testimony we received, 15 
hours of that testimony were classified as secret or top secret. 

Perhaps this fact points up one of the reasons it has been so difficult 
to reach a decision. It is crystal clear that this is the first time that 
the military services have jointly participated in a discussion of the 
airlift problem and the preparation of testimony on it. So far as I 
know, it is the first time that any committee or subcommittee of the 
Congress has sat for such an extended period of time through so much 
classified information on this subject. I hope that statement does not 
sound immodest. I make it simply to indicate to you the subeommit- 
tee’s determination to explore all facets of the proble m and its willing- 
ness to devote the effort which such an exploration requires. 

During the first day of hearings the subcommittee received testi- 
mony from the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the 
Army, and the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Secretary Douglas said, among other things: 

Including the Civil Reserve Air Fleet as almost immediately effective, our 
available lift is marginally capable of meeting wartime requirements under present 
plans, but little has been done to modernize the fleet. 

I will shortly give you the facts developed in our subsequent hearings 
and let you de ‘termine for yourselves whether our present capability 
is “marginal” or wholly inadequate. 

Secretary Brucker simply pointed out that without an available, 
capable, and responsive airlift, the highly trained and immediately 
available forces of STRAC cannot meet their requirements. 

Secretary Sharp said, among other things: 

There is no Seen that the MATS fleet is approaching obsolescence with the 
sole exception of the C-133’s. For example, the C—124’s which comprise 57 per- 


cent of the present fleet are 8 to 10 years old. We must move ahead as r rapidly 
as we can with the modernization of the bulk of the MATS fleet. 


NEED FOR IMMEDIATE AUGMENTATION OF AIRLIFT 


After 2 weeks of testimony, the subcommittee reached a decision 
that the current inadequacies of our strategic military airlift capa- 
bilities were of such a nature that we should not await the develop- 
ment of a new, uncompromised strategic airlift plane, even though we 
wholehe artedly support such a deve lopment, but should immediately 
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take whatever action we could in behalf of an interim modernization 
of this capability. With five of the seven members present, a resolu- 
tion to this effect was unanimously adopted. 


AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS AGREED TO BY JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


I do not know the extent to which your committee has received the 
same classified material given our subcommittee. But I doubt that 
it would be necessary to go any further than a statement of the require- 
ments prescribed by and agreed to by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in sup- 
port of general war to show the inadequacy of our airlift. That pres- 
entation is classified as top secret. I rely upon it and other similar 
classified testimony for the position which I will take here today. As 
a consequence, the statements and statistics which I will now use are 
classified top secret. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

These statistics were developed last October in the ICS review of 
the CRAF capability. Since that time CRAF has been reconfigured 
and its passenger lift capability increased by the addition of DC-8’s 
and 707’s. But, I must remind you that only 11 of the 22 CRAF 
operators have signed contracts, and that these 11 represent 80 percent 
of the CRAF airplanes which currently would be responsive only to 
a contractual obligation. In addition, | must point out that if this 
military airlift had to go to an area where we did not have pre- 
positioned equipment that it would be utterly meaningless for the 
troops to be transported at 440 knots an hour, while the vital cargo 
would come along at well less than half that speed. The salient 
point to be remembered in this situation is that passengers and cargo 
must be phased in the operation simultaneously. It would be uterly 
meaningless to have one without the other. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Again we must rely upon the immediate responsiveness of civil 
aircraft to meet a military requirement, and today that assurance 
of responsiveness rests solely on a contract. 


CRAF 


I do not mean to deprecate the patriotism nor the sense of moral 
responsibility of the civilians in CRAF. On the contrary, we need 
them. It is abundantly clear that we must find a proper way to 
utilize CRAF either in time of general war or in situations involving 
limited military actions. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not knowingly distorted a single statement I 
have made or a single figure which I have quoted to you and your 
committee. There are additional voluminous statements and figures 
which accentuate the fact that our strategic military airlift capability 
is in serious condition. Additional facts fully support the conclusion 
that our tactical airlift capacity is in similar condition. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps you now understand why our subcommittee 
has reached the conclusion that we must do something immediately 
to modernize our military airlift. The question is how we should go 
about it. And I want to say to you that I have not come here with a 
complaint without a suggested solution. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF NEW AIRCRAFT 


As you know, there is currently in the fiscal 1961 budget request the 
sum of $50 million to initiate the dev elopment of a new, uncom- 
promised strategic cargo airplane. Our committee has discussed this 
airplane with every important segment of Government we can reach, 
Without exception, there is total support for such a development. 
Therefore, my first recommendation is that this sum be included in 
the fiscal 1961 Defense appropriation, regardless of any other con- 
siderations. It has the top priority in our “thinking. The decision to 
move or not to move will govern our future strategic airlift capability, 
in the civil industry as well as in the military. 

But this is not enough. As you know, the backbone of the MATS 
fleet today consists of 291 C-124’s, of which 255 are in continental 
United States. The A model is 10 years old. The C model is 7 
years old. Responsible authorities tell us that the remaining useful 
life of this aircraft is 5 years, and that such an estimate is generous. 
Accepting this estimate at its face value, the C—124’s must start 
falling out of the inventory by January of 1965. What do we do 
between now and then in order to avoid a serious vacuum in this 
capability? According to the best statistics I have been able to ob- 
tain, if we get a July 1 go-ahead on the new SOR aircraft which I have 
mentioned, the earliest date upon which one operational squadron is 
predicted is January 1964, and other predictions go as far as March 
of 1965. This would be 16 operational airplanes. So, you can readily 
see the shape we will be in unless we take some interim measures to 
close the gap. 

In this regard I have a specific recommendation. But, first let me 
say that I have no personal, or pecuniary interest in any aircraft 
company. 

C-135 INCREMENT 


The practicalities of the situation prompt me to conclude that the 
C-135, which is simply a modification of the KC—135 tanker, would 
be the sensible strategic airplane to buy on an interim basis. I 
recommend that we adopt a program of procuring 50 of such aircraft. 
This would entail new obligational authority in fiscal 1961 of $124.3 
million and expenditures of $15 million; in fiscal 1962, additional 
new obligational authority of $45.2 million would be required, with 
expenditures of $56 million; in fiscal 1963, expenditures would be $62 
million; and the final increment of expenditures beyond fiscal 1963 
would be $36.5 million. 

This represents an average unit program cost, including all spares 
and ground support equipment, and so forth, of $3,390,000, and 
presumes a July 1, 1960, go-ahead. 

As you can see, such a program would represent a positive step 
forward to insure that we would not find outselves in a position of 
unacceptable risk. 

It is proper that you should know why I recommend this aircraft, 
and why I recommend that it do not have a swing tail or a turbofan 
engine. To add the turbofan engine would increase the unit cost 
$400,000. To add the swing-tail feature would cost an additional $1 
million. This would simply mean that you would be spending 
about $5.4 million for each aircraft and you would have done nothing 
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toward the development of the uncompromised cargo aircraft which 
is so vital to civil aviation as well as to the military. 

The C-135 which I recommend would simply have a beefed-up 
floor and a suitable side door for cargo loading. It would be austere 
in every respect. While it would not accommodate much of the large 
vehicular cargo, it would accommodate substantial cargo require- 
ments of the military services and would be ideal for the poststrike 
recovery mission of SAC. 

In reaching this conclusion we have considered other possible 

aircraft and the one that looked to be the closest competitor was the 
DC-8 with a fan engine, swing tail, and extended range. As attractive 
as this airplane yon © and it would admittedly have some superior 
capabilities over the C-135, it would cost considerably more money 
and the first oper rational squadron would not be available until 
approximately 11 months after the first operational squadron of the 
C-135. In addition, I have a basic fear that if the DC-8, which I 
have mentioned, should be selected, that the development of the new 
uncompromised strategic aircraft would die right where it is. That 
sunply must not happen. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is my specific recommendation in this area. 


TACTICAL AIRLIFT RECOMMENDATIONS 


Now, what is the recommendation with reference to the deficiencies 
in tactical airlift? In this area I recommend a program of 50 C- 
130B’s with extended range. The extended range capability would 
give this aircraft not only a full tactical capability but also some 
strategic capability. For instance, it could airlift a payload of 12 
tons 4,000 nautical miles, at a speed of 300 knots. The first airplane 
could be available by July 1961, assuming a July 1960 go-ahead. 
An operational squadron could be available by January 1962 

As I have said, this aircraft could supplement the strategic 
apability of the C-124’s and it is ideal for tactical operations of the 
Army. 

Implementation of this program would require new obligational 
authority totaling $167.6 million, with $110.6 million in fiscal 1961 
and $57 million in fiscal 1962. 

The rate of expenditures would be $20 million in fiscal year 1961, 
$52 million in fiscal year 1962, $58 million in fiscal year 1963, and a 
total of $37.6 million beyond fiscal 1963. 

This would make the unit program cost of this airplane, including 
ground support equipment and spares, $3.35 million. 

Since you gentlemen have most of the headaches in the field of 
money figures, you appreciate full well how difficult it is to obtain 
precise figures on programs such as I have recommended. On the 
other hand, I am confident that the figures which | have given you 
are good figures and that they will be very close to the precise amounts 
which would be required for the implementation of these programs. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


As you know, there are many more problems involved in this matter 
of national airlift than I have discussed. I refer to the problem of 
whether or not we are to have legislation, as recommended by all 
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segments of the Defense Establishment, to insure the immediate 
responsiveness of CRAF in the time of national need. I refer to the 
controversy as to whether or not the 5-hour utilization rate of MATS 
aircraft is too high. I refer to the controvery over MATS hauling 
civil eligible cargo instead of releasing it to civil airlines. I refer to 
the existence or lack of existence of an incentive for any civil operator 
to participate in CRAF. 

These are some of the problems which we must vet decide, and we 
have already begun testimony from the civil agencies of Government, 
as well as representatives of civil aviation, in order to further delineate 
these problems. But this much I can say to you with certainty: The 
implementation of the interim modernization of our military airlift, 
which [ have strongly recommended to you, will not compromise the 
solution of a single one of the problems, which I have mentioned to 
you, in the least degree. 

Mr. Chairman, you and the members of your committee have been 
both kind and generous to me, and I want you to know that I sincerely 
appreciate it. As I told you at the outset, I came here for the purpose 
of outlining to you some of the critical facts in this important area of 
national defense and to suggest a solution. I have now covered both 
points, and it is my fervent hope that I have done so in a manner which 
will produce favorable action. 

We all know that this question of airlift has been kicked all over 
Washington. It is an indisputable fact that all of our military services 
require strategic airlift support in either general or limited war. It is 
equally indisputable that all of the aircraft furnished for this purpose 
must be procured by the Air Force, and herein lies the seat of our 
problem. 

The Air Force is so engrossed in the exotic weapons systems required 
in total war that airplanes of the type under discussion, which carry 
no guns and can drop no bombs, fall too low on the Air Force priority 
list to qualify in the competition for available dollars. 

So here is another one of the hard decisions which remains unmade. 

Now is the time for us to step into this unresolved area of importance 
and make the decision which is required by the facts. We can buy 
everything but time. Let us act now while there is still time. 

Mr. Manon. I would say you have delivered with great earnest- 
ness and persuasiveness a very excellent statement. I commend 
you and your committee for the fine job you have done on this 
problem. 

I think we are all agreed something must be done. On the issue of 
whether or not your recommendations should be followed in toto I 
have no firm conviction at the moment. We will thoroughly discuss 
this whole matter, having in mind and before us your very excellent 
statement. We do not want MATS made into a plush airline. We 
want it to serve the military needs of the country. I am sure that is 
your view. 

Mr. Rivers. Positively. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW CARGO AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. It is a little difficult to hand over vast sums of money 
to the Department of Defense without a rather detailed justification 
as to what the money will be used for. We do that sometimes, 
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certainly in degree. We do not know for sure precisely what would be 
done with the $50 million in the budget. 

Mr. Rivers. We anticipated that question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. That is one of the problems that confronts us. What 
is your reaction to that? 

Mr. Rivers. If you are persuaded that what we have said makes 
sense, and you can get the figures from the same sources we did- 

Mr. Manon. | think we have had the figures. 

Mr. Rivers. I hope you will put a specific statement in the ap- 
propriation that this money will be used for nothing else. Make it 
impossible that this money be used, or diverted for any other purpose. 

Mr. Manon. My point is, apparently the services have not pro- 
gressed to the point where they actually know specifically what they 
would do with the $50 million. 

Mr. Rivers. They know what they are going to do with $50 million 
for the SOR aircraft. 

Mr. Smarr. With reference to the SOR aircraft, the initial $50 
million is to begin the development, not to develop it. Therefore 
when you say “do you know precisely what you want in the SOR air- 
craft,” you gentlemen perhaps know that Boeing, Douglas, Convair, 
Lockheed and others have been planning against the ‘SOR require- 
ment, working through Mr. Quesada who has the specific operational 
requirement as laid down by the Air Force. He has been shopping 
the civil industry to try to get a unanimity of opinion as to precisely 
what kind of an airplane would meet both military and civilian cargo 
requirements. However, there must be design competition. Within 
4 months after you let them have that money one of the major com- 
panies that I have mentioned would win the design competition and 
would be awarded the development contract. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Quesada said that they have made a lot of inquiry 
into this and they have progressed a great distance. 

Mr. Manon. I do not recall pree sisely what has been said to this 
subcommittee in regard to the $50 million except they want it and 
they want to develop this aire raft. The impression I got was they 
have not gone as far as they should have gone. 

Mr. Rivers. That money will not produce one airplane for opera- 
tional purposes. 

Mr. Manon. No? 

Mr. Rivers. That will give you a start on developing the plane 
they will use later. 

Mr. Smart. I think you are in the same shape with this that you 
are on any other brandnew airplane. There simply must be design 
competition and unless and until you appropriate the money to get 
that started they can have no real competition. 

Mr. Manon. As I recall they left the impression with us—and that 
was earlier in the year and I do not remember the date—that they 
might want to use this money to start a procurement program of 
existing aircraft, or for the development of new aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. If you do not make that money available to develop 
the SOR, nothing will happen. Ever since we have had this MATS 
problem we have been doing interim things and as a consequence we 
have not developed a plane which is fit to be used for the CRAF 
cargo program, and we have some good operators in the civilian out- 
fit. We have not developed a plane that is good for them or the 
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military. What we want you to do first is to be sure that we get 
this new cargo plane which both the military and the civilian can use, 

Mr. Smarr. May I speak directly to the question that you have 
raised? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. I asked General Lemnitzer, during his appearance 
before our committee, if he would recommend that the $50 million in 
the current budget request for an SOR aircraft be diverted for the 
procurement of something off the shelf on an interim basis. He 
said, ‘absolutely not.”’ He said, ‘‘go for the uncompromised plane, it 
is vital to the future.” 

By the same token, even as late as yesterday afternoon, ranking 
Air Force officials were firm and hard on the SOR aircraft. There will 
be no equivocation about it. 


NEED FOR AIRLIFT AUGMENTATION 


Mr. Stxes. Mr. Chairman, I think that Mr. Rivers and his sub- 
committee have performed a most valuable service. This is clearly 
one of the points of greatest weakness in our entire military structure, 
It taxed all of our resources to stage a small airlift into Lebanon where 
there was no shooting. We have had the same situation now in a 
practice airlift into Puerto Rico in which they were unable to take the 
equipment in there with the troops. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart went on that. It took 7 months to prepare 
for that and $10 million. 

Mr. Sixes. This is one of our areas of greatest weakness. Possibly 
it is our area of greatest weakness today. The gentleman from South 
Carolina, and his subcommittee, have performed a very valuable 
service in highlighting this deficiency. I certainly think it befalls 
upon this subcommittee to follow through on the information they 
have developed and to attempt to see, insofar as a committee of 
Congress can, that something is done about it. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me say this: You do not know how hard it has 
been, even with all the prestiege of our chairman and committee, to 
get these figures. Mr. Smart has worked day and night to get them. 

Mr. Srxes. You have one of the most capable committee counsels 
on the Hill. He will get the job done if pointed in the right direction. 

Mr. Smart. Thank you, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Rintey. I have been very much impressed by the statement 
that my personal friend and colleague from South Carolina has sub- 
mitted to this committee. I think he has rendered a distinct service, 
Mr. Chairman. I want the record to show that not only is he experi- 
enced in the obtaining of information from the military thomestaal 
but he has actually gone to the front to the various military sites and 
inspected these sites and this equipment and has ridden in it. I know 
of no man, with the possible exception of my friend, Dan Flood here 
on my right, who has traveled as extensively and inspected military 
bases as objectively as has Mendel Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I wish I could obtain as much information as can 
Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Rivey. I think what he has had to say should carry consider- 
able weight with this committee. Mr. Smart, as you well know, is 
probably the senior staff member on the Hill in experience in military 
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affairs. Certainly, he is well qualified to make a case before this com- 
mittee. As you know, I have been concerned for some time about the 
lack of equipment to transport troops and transport them quickly. 
I understand from the Army they need equipment to carry two divi- 
sions right now with their equipment. 

I have just come back from talking with some very high military 
people, who took part in this airlift to Puerto Rico. They did a 
magnificent job with the equipment they had, but the troops did not 
have anything to use when they got there, Mr. Chairman. If we 
had to deal with a limited war or put out a brush fire today, we would 
slaughter thousands of our best troops before we ever got the equip- 
ment over there for them to use. I think that we should go into this 
program thoroughly and provide the equipment. I made this state- 
ment some years ago, in connection with a limited war, that it is a lot 
asier to blow out a match than it is to put out a fire. T think we just 
as well get ready to blow out the match. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 


MISLEADING TESTIMONY ON AIRLIFT BY MILITARY WITNESSES 


Mr. Ftoop. Mr. Chairman, you know how I feel about that subject. 
The subcommittee knows how I feel about it. My very good friend, 
my cousin from Carolina, knows how I feel about it. I am for every- 
thing you want to do now—now. I am not interested in talking to 
any more of these short-story writers at the Department of Defense 
for 5 minutes—secretaries, generals, nobody. Iwill believe you. Ido 
not believe them. I would not trust them across the street, all of 
them, on any word of testimony they will give in that chair about 
airlift. 

One of the great troubles with this subcommittee is that our wit- 
nesses are not under oath. If you are stating the facts, my friend, 
then we should have a special commission appointed by the President 
of the United States and these uniformed and civilian people who 
have testified here on airlift in the past 7 years should be called 
before such commission and under oath, every one of them for the 
last 6 years except Gen. Jim Gavin, General Ridgway, and one or two 
others. 

Also you should be empowered by Chairman Vinson of the Armed 
Services Committee to bring back all these civilians and uniformed 
personnel and every witness who testified before your committee or 
this committee for the last 6 years, they should be put under oath and 
subpenaed before your committee. Someone lied, or they were so 
grossly and completely incompetent they should be cited and those in 
uniform or in service stature be dismissed and any civilians still with 
the Department of Defense also dismissed. 

I have said for 7 years the greatest potential scandal in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the most outrageous evidence of incompetency or 
worse, is this appalling problem of our airlift. I have harped on it, 
I have said it he ‘re, on the floor, until I have been purple in the face. 

I say this was some sort of conspiracy or such gross and appalling 
incompetenc) y that there has been no such record like it before or 
since. That is what I think about this. 

If what you say is true, Mr. Rivers—I know it is true—then it 
cannot be reconciled by line or paragraph with 5,000 pages of either 
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evasion or incompetence before this committee in 7 years—and yours, 
too. 

Every Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, every member of the Joint 
Chiefs that came up here, except Lemnitzer recently, every Secretary 
of Defense and every Secretary of Air has sat in that chair where you 
are sitting and under my direct questioning has stated, without ex- 
ception but for the names I mentioned, that we have an adequate 
airlift—year after year, man after man, month after month. They 
were not under oath. It is a shame they were not under oath. An 
appalling and consistent and shattering and continuing error of judg- 
ment at the highest level. 

The President of the United States is a great general. I am sure 
he does not know what these people have said to me. I am sure he 
does not know what you said today. I cannot imagine him standing 
for this if he knew this. As Commander in Chief, he should direct 
a special commissioner of interrogation to bring these men back if 
they are retired, and include all those on duty military and civilian 
and other civilians who were with the Defense Department. That is 
what I think about it. I am for your program now, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman. We are 
prepared to give you our source of this information. There may be 
equally as good lawyers on Capitol Hill as Bob, and aides to com- 
mittees, but there are no better. When I took this committee, my 
one requirement was that I was going to travel first class or not leave 
home. I left with Bob. We are going to do a job and are not going 
to be knocked off the track on CRAF or MATS. We are going to 
stick to the track on airlift. I tell you on my word this airlift is in 
critical condition. 

Mr. FLoop. You have understated it completely. It is a scandal. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. | believe I have been in this committee all or most of 
the time when Mr. Flood has been present during any discussion of 
the airlift problem. I must respectfully disagree with some of the 
statements he has made this morning. I do not believe the witnesses 
who have appeared here have either lied or been inc ompetent. There 
is a difference of opinion. 

I think it is unfortunate that perhaps in the last 10 minutes we have 
gone away from the fine, factual statement that has been submitted 
by the gentleman from South Carolina on behalf of his subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Armed Services. I congratulate both 
Mr. Rivers and the subcommittee for their fine, factual presentation 
and their recommendations. 

Mr. Rivers. I might say we had some fine testimony. Mr. Brucker 
backed us up to the hilt. 

Mr. Fioop. Sure. 

Mr. Rivers. General Lemnitzer and lots of others in the military 
also. It is from them that this is coming. It may be late, but it is 
here. 

Mr. Fioop. Brucker and Lemnitzer said this. Brucker stood by his 
guns right along, Lemnitzer said this for the first time; this was his 
first appearance. The rest of them have not with few exceptions 
like Gavin, Ridgway, and one or two others at the most and no 
civilians. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to say that before this record is printed 
we should check carefully our remarks for accuracy. 
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Mr. Rivers. We have given our statement as best we could prepare 
it. 

Mr. Manon. Some of it cannot be printed because of the top secret 
nature of it. All of your statement that can be printed will be printed. 
We will have a security review by the Pentagon. I want to say I am 
very gratified that you are doing this work, Mr. Rivers and Mr. 
Smart, and I think we need to work together on this very important 
matter. At last, I believe something will be acc omplished. 

Mr. Smarr. May J make one very brief statement, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. In approaching this matter, it is obvious that there has 
been an unresolved problem in this area which merely becomes more 
acute with the passage of time. There is very strong evidence, there 
is conclusive evidence, that the ice jam is now thawing. 

Mr. Fioop. That is ducky. 

Mr. Smart. The people who should be giving sympathetic attention 
to this matter are doing so at this verv moment. May I say to you, 
sir, that in the development of the program which has been submitted 
to this committee this morning, as an interim modernization of MATS 
| have not gone off, nor has the committee, unilaterally to dream up 
something which was unrealistic or not really doing something in a 
forward manner. 

| have said to the people across in the Pentagon that this is a 
problem which affects all of us. It must be solved. So let us close 
ranks and let us go at it together, instead of fighting each other all 
over the lot about it. 

| can say to you with total confidence that the program which my 
chairman has submitted to you this morning, I am certain it will be 
enthusiastically supported by the Army, on the troop lift side of it, 
the C-130B program. Iam equally confident it will have the approval 
of the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. As you know, the Air Force has had many high 
priority items which in their view took precedence over airlift. The 
Army has had very often a pie in the sky attitude. They were 
interested in long-range ballistic missiles and things of that kind which 
are important but I do not think the Army has fought as hard as it 
shoud have fought for airlift. I am sure the Air Force has fallen far 
short in doing this job as it should be done. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, it boils down to this. MATS has had 
nobody backing it up. 

Mr. Ftoop. MATS has had what? 

Mr. Manon. Has had nobody but Congress. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about in the military. 

Mr. Manon. MATS has not had the support in the Pentagon. 

Mr. Rivers. We believe you will get support on this, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. FLoop. I have wanted this for years. As far as I am concerned, 
80 percent of the witnesses who testified on this problem in the past 
6 years should be held in contempt of this committee—contempt. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Muixuirary Air TRANSPORT SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

DR. ROY J. COBBLE, MAYOR, CITY OF VACAVILLE, CALIF. 

MANUEL CAMPOS, COUNCILMAN, CITY OF FAIRFIELD, CALIF. 

ARTHUR H. KENNY, CHAIRMAN, ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE, 
VALLEJO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, VALLEJO, CALIF. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Baldwin, we have heard now from the east coast. 
Let us hear from the west coast. We have no favorites here on this 
committee. We are pleased to have you. We have heard from one 
Democrat, now we hear from a Republican. There are no political 
lines when it comes to defense, of course. We are always glad to hear 
from our colleagues and we welcome your helpful views. We know 
of your stalwart support of defense programs. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman when you said west coast you did 
not mention that he is a very capable Representative from the State 
of California. 

Mr. FLoop. You have a chance to refute that on the record. 

Mr. Bautpwin. I would like to say that the gentlemen who appear 
with me have made the 3,000-mile trip from California just for the 
opportunity to appear before your committee. The headquarters of 
WESTAF at Travis Air Force Base is located in our congressional 
district and over the years we have had an opportunity to keep in 
close touch with the problems and developments of MATS. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to proceed with my own statement and 
then, in turn, introduce the gentlemen who are here. 

Mr. Manon. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Baupwin. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my deep appre- 
ciation to you for this opportunity to appear and testify before this 
subcommittee with three witnesses from Solano County, Calif. There 
are two recommendations that we desire to make: 

(1) Our first recommendation is that no provision be included 
in the fiscal year 1961 Department of Defense appropriations bill 
comparable to section 634 of the fiscal year 1959 bill or section 631 
of the fiscal year 1960 bill. Section 634 of the fiscal year 1959 
bill provided “Of the funds made available by this act for the 
services of the Military Air Transport Service, $80 million shall 
be available only for procurement of commercial air transporta- 
tion service.”’ Section 631 of the fiscal year 1960 bill included 
the same wording except that the sum involved was $85 million 
in lieu of $80 million. 

(2) Our second recommendation is that the amount of $50 
million included in the budget for the development of an improved 
cargo carrying plane for MATS be increased to at least $100 
million. 

| should first like to elaborate upon the reason for our recommenda- 
tion that no provision comparable to section 634 of the fiscal year 
1959 act or section 631 of the fiscal year 1960 act be included in this 
year’s appropriation bill. Such a provision eliminates the flexibility 
with which MATS can normally meet its requirements from month 
to month. If MATS cannot actually utilize the funds which are 
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required to be used only for procurement of commercial air transport 
services, the result of this restriction is to actually reduce the amount 
of funds that MATS can use during the fiscal year. For example, in 
the current fiscal year 1960, MATS has estimated it will only be able 
to use $77.3 of the $85 million restricted for commercial airlines. 
However, Ae ause of the wording of the restriction the unutilized 
$7.7 million cannot be used by M ATS for its required military opera- 
tions but must be returned to the Treasury. This indicates that 
MATS is actually forced to operate on a smaller net total sum than 
would have been the case without this restriction. Furthermore, 
this restriction tends to result in a poor balance between military 
flights and commercial flights. MATS is forced to utilize a certain 
amount of commercial flizhts whether this may be most desirable or 
not. MATS, therefore, tends to load these commercial flights at the 
expense of milits ary flights that might be flying over the same routes 
at the same time. As an example, during ‘the 6 months period from 
July 1, 1959, to December 31, 1959, commercial cargo carrying planes 
used S WESTAF were loaded to 94.7 percent of capacity whereas 
MATS cargo carrying planes only utilized 69.1 percent capacity 
during the same period. This clearly indicates that some of the 
vacant space on MATS cargo carrying planes could have been utilized 
if MATS were not required to load up a certain number of commercial 
planes whether these commercial planes were required or not. 

The largest MATS Air Force Base under the WESTAF Command 
is Travis Air Force Base in my congressional district in Solano County, 
Calif. I have become quite familiar with the operation of MATS 
through frequent visits to that base. The facts have shown that in 
emergencies such as occurred during the Formosa Straits crisis and 
during the Lebanon crisis commercial aircraft were not available in 
the numbers needed by MATS. In addition, some of the rates 
charged by commercial airlines at such a time of crisis were com- 
pletely unreasonable. It seems to me that in view of these factors 
it is unfair and unreasonable and not for the best interest of our air 
defense that we arbitrarily require MATS to make any fixed amount 
of commitments to commercial airlines. It seems to me we should 
remove any such restriction and simply allow MATS to use its own 
judgment as to when and in what amount they should use commercial 
airlines, 

The second point we would like to recommend deals with the 
amount of funds to be provided for the modernization of MATS 
cargo carrying planes. ‘The planes now available to MATS are in 
many cases already obsolete or rapidly becoming so. For example, 
the C-97’s are being disposed of by MATS to the Air National Guard. 
Up until the present time MATS does not have any jet cargo carrying 
planes. In the meantime the Strategic Air Command has many such 
Jet planes. In the event of a crisis where we found it necessary to 
move both the Strategic Air Command and supporting supplies and 
equipment, the MATS planes could only move such supplies and 
equipment at approximately one-half the speed that the Strategic 
Air Command could move. This is a seriously increasing danger in 
my opinion. The recent airlift to Puerto Rico clearly brought out 
the inadequacy of the planes now available to MATS. The $50 
million contained in the budget for the development of improved 
MATS cargo carrying planes” is inadequate, In my opinion, to do 
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the job that has become necessary. I should, therefore, like to urge 
that these funds be at least doubled to $100 million or more so that 
this move into jet cargo carrying planes can be made as rapidly 
as possible. ; 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Baldwin. Will you iden- 
tify these friends of yours more specifically as to their jobs. 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes. Mr. Chairman, there are three gentlemen I 
would like to introduce in order. The first gentleman whom I would 
like to introduce is Mr. Arthur H. Kenny, chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee of the Vallejo Chamber of Commerce. Vallejo 
is the largest community in Solano County. 

The next gentleman is Dr. Roy Cobble, mayor of the city of 
Vacaville, a community about 8 miles from Travis Air Force Base. 

The next gentleman is Manuel Campos, member of the city coun- 
cil, city of Fairfield, also located about 6 miles from Travis Air Force 
B: ase. 

Mr. Mauon. We all have our selfish interests in certain matters as 
well as our broader interests as citizens. What would be the selfish 
interest of your group in this matter. 

Mr. Batpwin. Of course, we are interested in the future of MATS 
and the future of its activities in our own county. 

Mr. Manon. I assume you would like to see MATS do well, grow, 
and expand and utilize the facilities, and you want this base to be 
continued and to be a successful operation. I assume that is correct. 

Mr. Bautpwin. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. In addition, you are citizens—and loyal, patriotic 
citizens—of the country, and you have the interests of the country at 
heart also. 

Mr. Batpwin. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. Let me say we 
have come to the conclusion, after seeing what has been happening to 
MATS over the last several years, that the commercial airlines have 
had all kinds of spokesmen in Congress and MATS has had very few, 
and we feel MATS needs some spokesmen and that is why these gentle- 
men have come 3,000 miles to be here. 

Mr. Manon. It is true that we have been subjected to many pres- 
sures from operators of small and large commercial airlines. We are 
glad to have your story. 

Mr. Batpwin. May I introduce now Mr. Kenny? 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MR. ARTHUR H. KENNY 


Mr. Kenny. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, at the outset I must 
express our appreciation for the privilege of appearing before you. 
We have a prepared statement which I would like to read. 

My name is Arthur H. Kenny, chairman, armed services committee, 
Vallejo Chamber of Commerce. My colleagues, Mayor Cobble, 
Councilman C ampos, and [ are here to testify on be half of the Military 
Air Transport Service. 

To be most frank, the communities and county from which we come 
have a selfish interest in MATS since the only base of that service on 
the west coast is the Travis Air Force Base which is located in Solano 
County, Calif. 

It is natural, therefore, that any action which adversely affects 
MATS will have a comparable effect on the economy of our commu- 
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nities, for the Armed Forces are the largest business in Solano County 
by far. 

If we did not have this selfish interest, it is probable that we would 
not be here today but we want to assure this committee that we have 
not come 3,000 miles solely motivated by this fact. 

For 112 years major military bases of the United States have been 
located in our country. Today they employ about 14,000 civilians 
and about 12,000 military are stationed there, plus their dependents. 
These bases have had their ups and downs throughout the years and 
we have come to expect that. We are most familiar with the reduc- 
tions in the Armed Forces either following periods of war or during 
periods of prudent general military reduction. 

We never, during these periods, appealed to Congress for special 
consideration. But today we see a threat to the Military Air 
Transport Service which may not only adversely affect us, but which, 
we most sincerely believe, will adversely affect the national interest. 

Under these circumstances, we feel we must protest and that is 
why we are here. 

To some degree we are in a difficult situation. We have read in 
the press statements of persons in the Department of Defense and in 
the administration indicating that perhaps as much as $100 million 
of MATS oversea airlift service for the Armed Forces will be trans- 
ferred to private air carriers in addition to the substantial amounts 
already carried by them. 

Other statements appear in the transcripts of the hearings of your 
committee. 

We do not know exactly how MATS is to be affected. From what 
we can learn, no decision will be made until the Reed committee makes 
its report to the President. 

But we fear that perhaps after the Congress has adjourned, 
decision will be made and that if those persons in the administration 
who believe that nothing at all should be done by Government 
which can profitably be done by private enterprise—regardless of its 
effect on the national defense or on costs or taxes—have their way, 
that MATS may be decimated. In other words, we fear a sweeping 
administrative action. 

As we understand this situation, the Congress, acting on the recom- 
mendation of the appropriations committees, appropriates a stipu- 
lated amount of money to what might be termed the using services- 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, ete.- “for the purposes of acquiring air 
transportation, 

MATS is the single manager for the acquisition of such trans- 
portation for these services. 

Separate and distinct from this function, MATS has a mission to 
provide strategic airlift overseas on D-day, for either general war or 
brushfire war. In order to be ready for that D-day service, MATS 
must engage in training which involves flving and the maintaining 
of the aircraft needed by that D-day mission (and the days following 
D-day) and operating the routes and bases over which that mission 
will be performed. 

In performing this training, which must be regarded as essential, a 
byproduct is produced. That byproduct is airlift capacity in peace- 
time, 

So then MATS as the single manager for airlift acquisition, purchases 
this byproduct airlift produced in training and thus through the opera- 
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tion of the MATS industrial fund recovers a substantial portion of the 
cost of this training—or in other words, makes additional appropria- 
tion for this training unnecessary. 

In addition to this, MATS as the single manager for airlift acquisi- 
tion, purchases oversea airlift which its training cannot produce, 
from commercial carriers—and the sums of money involved for this 
purchase have grown spectacularly through the years since the Korean 
war. 

Add to this all of the domestic airlift which goes to commercial 
airlines and a very substantial growth is noted. 

But there is apparently nothing to prevent an administrative order 
to MATS to arbitrarily purchase a great deal more oversea airlift 
from private air carriers—perhaps even the rumored $100 million 
more—from the funds which you appropriate to the using services 

If this should be done, the results could be most grave, for the 
income to the MATS industrial fund would be severely diminished 
and thus the training of MATS planes and crews curtailed and its 
readiness to perform its D-day mission, sharply reduced. 

We will touch on this in greater detail in a minute. 

Two years ago, the Congress determined to place some limitations 
on the funds appropriated to the using services for the purchase of 
oversea airlift. This was done by requiring that at least $80 million 
of this money be spent only for commercial augmentation of the mili- 
tary airlift. 

In the budget for the current year that sum was increased to 
$85 million. 

At this point, gentlemen, we would like to make our basic position 
clear. We do not favor or propose that under any circumstances 
MATS be permitted to utilize their capacity for overseas airlift beyond 
the point that is actually required for peacetime training as approved 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Department of Defense. Any 
required oversea airlift beyond this should, in our opinion, be pro- 
vided by commercial augmentation. 

We do, however, strongly urge that in the interests of sound econ- 
omy and defense, that all of the airlift capacity which comes as a 
byproduct of MATS training should be utilized. 

We would, therefore, suggest to this committee that funds appropri- 
ated to the using services for the purchase of oversea airlift not be 
earmarked for what, in effect, is compulsory commercial augmenta- 
tion but instead be used to purchase byproduct airlift produced by 
MATS training when practical. 

In connection with this request, we should like to touch briefly on 
three points: 

First. The necessity in the interest of national security to retain 
airlift capacity under military rather than civilian control, adequate 
to meet the D-day hard-core strategic airlift requirements; 

Second. The necessity for MATS to train at adequate levels to 
maintain that required state of readiness; and 

Third. The economy of using the byproduct airlift in peacetime 
produced by MATS training, or conversely, the waste in purchasing 
commercial airlift while MATS planes fly their training missions 
empty or with dummy loads. 

First, then, why must the hard core strategic airlift for D-day be 
retained under MATS rather than in the civilian reserve air fleet or 
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under other civilian auspices? In today’s concept of immediate 
retaliation as the soundest defense, airlift must be ready immediately 
to support that retaliation. It cannot wait the estimated 48 hours 
for the mobilization of the civilian reserve air fleet and the navigators 
from the Air Force Reserve to man those civilian craft. 

The D-day strategic airlift must be ready immediately to support 
units of the Strategic Air Command after their first strike, at forward 
bases; be ready to support and to transport units of the Tactical Air 
Command or our airborne Army units at overseas bases which may 
be under attack or subject to attack. 

Even if civilian aircraft were capable of immediate mobilization, 
under present conditions there is no assurance that the civilian crews of 
those aireraft could or would be able to fly them into combat zones. 

It seems clear to us that, in the interests of national security, 
\fATS must be retained to fulfill this mission because only under 
military control can we be sure that this airlift will be ready for 
hard core essential traffic deemed necessary by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on D-day and the vital succeeding days. 

Secondly, if the Military Air Transport Service is expected to pro- 
duce a given number of ton-miles of airlift on D-day and succeeding 
days, it is necessary that the aircraft and crews of MATS be main- 
tained in an adequate state of training during peacetime, We do not 
pose as experts in this field although it would appear to us logical 
trom experience of business and industry, that an operation cannot be 
commenced on immediate notice at a high level of efficiency without 
practice and exercise in the performance of that operation at some 
level related to the degree of performance expected under emergency 
conditions. 

We are informed that based upon the experience of the airlift to 
the Korean war and the more limited experience during the Lebanon 
and Formosa crises that MATS planes and crews must be trained at 
a level equal to 5 hours per day of operation in order to be able to 
produce at the expected level of 8 hours per day of operation necessary 
to sustain the D-day airlift requirement. While to our knowledge 
the efficiency of the recent Big Slam test exercise of airlift to Puerto 
Rico has not been fully analyzed, this exercise should prove some 
confirmation of this fact. 

In addition to maintaining the 5-hour-per-day level of training it 
would seem almost logical and indeed almost expedient that these 
MATS planes and crews receive their training over essentially the 
same routes and into essentially the same bases that they would be 
expected to use on D-day to support the forward echelons of the 
Armed Forces overseas. For MATS is not only comprised of aircraft 
and flying crews, but of ground maintenance units and of other 
supporting ground personnel to process this aircraft at the bases 
through which it must operate. It would be foolish, in our opinion, 
to require MATS to train in areas of the world other than those to 
and from which it must operate on D-day. 

For this combination of reasons, therefore, it seems imperative to 
us that under present conditions the Military Air Transport Service 
must be maintained in a state of readiness and that this can only be 
done by maintaining an airlift under military control, trained at such 
a level as will enable the expansion of service necessary to meet the 
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strategic airlift requirements on the outbreak of war as determined 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

There is one additional item in the appropriations bill on which we 
would like to speak briefly. This is the proposal to provide $50 
million to be used for modernization of the MATS air fleet. As 
residents of an area immediately adjacent to the only MATS-operated 
base on the west coast, we are, of course, familiar with the aircraft 
being used by MATS. And, as civilians, we are users of the privately 
operated commercial airlines in the United States. 

During the comparatively few years recently, our private business 
trips have been accomplished more quickly due to the introduction of 
new types of aircraft by the commercial airlines. Only 6 or 7 vears 
ago we took these trips in DC—6 or Constellation planes. Then DC-7’s 
and Super-Constellations were introduced, while today our flights 
are scheduled on DC-—8’s or Boeing 707’s. 

The Military Air Transport Service has been unable to modernize 
its fleet in the same manner. To a large degree, this has been caused 
by the fact that aircraft design has been limited to production of air- 
frames for the purpose of transporting primarily passengers rather than 
cargo or in military types which have been designed either as bomber or 
fighter aircraft. 

The $50 million proposed appropriation, according to our informa- 
tion, would only provide funds for research and development in 
connection with the design of an ideal jet cargo aircraft for both 
military and civilian use, which could not be produced in less than 
4 to 5 years. In the meantime, there exists an immediate need for 
MATS ante rnization. 

The purpose of furnishing MATS with the capability of transport- 
ing cargo overseas more rapidly is not a question of competition with 
civilian airlines but is a question of competition with other nations. 
It is further a question of developing the capability of supporting, 
for example, units of the Strategic Air Command at forward bases 
because the aircraft of that command have been modernized to the 
point where they will reach these forward bases perhaps hours before 
the resupply by MATS using existing aircraft provide the materiel 
necessary to send our nuclear bombing fleet on its second strike 
missions. 

In the light of this need we feel the $50 million proposal is inade- 
quate. In fact, we are aware of proposals which have been made for 
the appropriation of $250 million a year for the next 10 years for a 
MATS modernization program which would involve not only the 
development of new jet cargo carriers but the earlier acquisition of 
DC-8’s or Boeing 707’s modified for limited cargo usage. This, we 
feel, is a more realistic approach to the problem. 

To summarize, then, we suggest to this committee: 

(1) That appropriated funds should be used, without limitation, to 
utilize to the fullest extent practicable the cargo carrying capacity on 
overseas lifts which is a byproduct of MATS training; and 

(2) That sufficient funds should be provided to permit not only the 
design of a new jet cargo aircraft, but immediate beginning of the 
modernization of MATS through the acquisition of moderately 
redesigned existing aircraft. 

We appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee 
and if there are any questions, we would be most happy to try to 
answer them. 
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Mr. Manon. You have made a very thought- provoking statement. 
As you know, there are differences in viewpoint outside Congress and 
there are differences of view point within Congress and even within 
committees. This matter of MATS has been a very highly contro- 

versial issue before us over a period of years. It does seem now that 
we may be headed toward some significant steps with respect to the 
question of airlift. 

We would be pleased to have some statement from your other 
friends here. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ROY J. COBBLE 


Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce next Dr. 
Cobble, the mayor of Vacaville. 

Dr. Copsie. Mr. Chairman, I will be brief. I understand your 
problem. I would like to say that, true, we in our city have a selfish 
interest in this MATS situation, and this is probably the one thing 
that brings the problem into focus for us. But in living with these 
people, we get to know these boys who fly in these air crews on a 
personal basis. They are dedicated men. They are men that I 
think have demonstrated in recent exercises that they can do the job 
provided they have the wherewithal to do it. 

I think all evidence points to the fact that there is becoming an 
increasing awareness in wider circles within both the administrative 
and the legislative branches that this problem is becoming critical. 
We feel they fulfill a very vital function, that they are a vital link in 
our chain of national defense, and that if you give them the where- 
withal to do the job, they will get the goods delivered any time, any 
place. I thank you. 


STATEMENT OF MR. MANUEL CAMPOS 


Mr. Batpwin. I would like to introduce the last gentleman, Manuel 
Campos, City Council of the City of Fairfield. 

Mr. Campos. I have been pleased to be here at a time when you 
have heard Mr. Rivers and his presentation, although I did not hear 
the whole of it. It is now becoming apparent to you the importance 
of the role MATS plays in the Defense Department. We have been 
aware of this for some time. Through remarks that passed through 
the press and remarks passed along to us, we felt that MATS had not 
been presented to you in the right light. That is the reason we came 
today, so that the full picture of MATS might be presented. 

I am very pleased to see today that M ATS fin: ally has acquired its 
stature in your eves. It plays a very vital role. We have seen it in 
the Formosa Strait when they carried a whole squadron of fighters to 
police that area. MATS is a very small portion of your defense budget, 
but it plays a very, very vital role. We have become very, very aware 
of their necessity through the role they play in our communities. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to say, Mr. Campos, that we are not just 
becoming aware of the importance of airlift or MATS. I, for one, 
have sat on the Defense Subcommittee since 1940 and we have been 
wrestling with transportation matters quite a long time. We have 
had our problems, as vou heard us say in the testimony when Mr. 
Rivers was before us. We are very much pleased to have you with us. 
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Mr. Fioop. As the chairman said, I would like you gentlemen to 
know that we have been very much interested in MATS. If the MATS 
people have been giving vou fellows the idea that they have been swept 
under a table, I would like to point out to you that there has been 
almost a billion dollars of the Air Force appropriation allocated to 
MATS over a period of years and over 10 percent of the total uniformed 
personnel of the entire Air Force is in MATS. 

So they have not been stepchildren, even within their own Depart- 
ment. As we have said here, within MATS’ organization there are 
“good guys’’ and “bad guys.’’ Some of this operation, as far as the 
airlift is concerned, we are greatly concerned about. Some parts of 
the MATS operation, if you knew as much about it as we do, you 
would have elastic opinions. That is why we conduct these hearings. 
They are not all good, not all bad, MATS or anybody else. 

Mr. Manon. W ho is the other gentleman with you? 

Mr. Batpwin. This is Admiral Tisdale, retired, of Vallejo. He is 
with us but does not desire to testify. 

Mr. Manon. Do you work regularly in this program? 

Admiral Tispaue. Yes, sir; I am the W ashington representative for 
the chamber of commerce of the armed services committee of Vallejo 
and Solano County. 

Mr. Manon. You are stationed here? 

Admiral Tispaue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We are pleased to have had you here. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Two members, to my knowledge, of this committee, 
Mr. Laird and myself, with a staff member had the opportunity to 
visit Travis Air Force Base in November last year. We were com- 
pletely briefed, had a very good visit there, saw the complete operation, 
and found it to be a very effic ient operation at Travis. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is very well said. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to compliment Congressman Baldwin and 
say to his friends from his district that he has spoken to me on a 
number of occasions about this problem and the need for affirmative 
action. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, Mr. Baldwin, we have always found you most 
cooperative with the committee and have found you to be a very 
devoted student of military problems and a very aggressive supporter 
of national defense. We are pleased to have you with us today. 

Mr. Bautpwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM H. HARRISON, JR., PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 

HON. GEORGE D. CLYDE, GOVERNOR OF UTAH 

MAJ. GEN. MAXWELL RICH, ADJUTANT GENERAL OF UTAH, AND 
PRESIDENT OF THE ADJUTANTS GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

BRIG. GEN. MARK H. GALUSHA, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT NATIONAL 
GUARD ASSOCIATION 

BRIG. GEN. JOHN L. STRAUSS, GENERAL COUNSEL, NATIONAL 
GUARD ASSOCIATION 

LT. COL. ALLEN CRIST, EDITOR, “THE NATIONAL GUARDSMAN” 

MAJ. GEN. DONALD W. McGOWAN, CHIEF, NATIONAL GUARD 
BUREAU 

THEODORE G. DRISCOLL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON OFFICE OF 
THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. Srxkes. General Harrison, the committee is very pleased to 
have you before us to discuss National Guard matters. This is a 
subject of great interest to the committee and one to which the com- 
mittee has given its wholehearted support in prior years. We will be 
glad to have you proceed as you see fit. 

General Harrison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The Governors 
of the several States take a special interest 1a the National Guard 
individually and collectively. For the past few years problems of 
the National Guard have been discussed at their annual Governors’ 
conference. 

For 3 years there has been in existence withia the Governors’ 
conference a special committee on National Guard affairs. Governor 
Clyde of Utah has been a member of this special committee for all 
these vears and has come to Washington today to represent that 
committee before the Defense Appropriations Subcommittee. 

We of the National Guard are extremely fortunate in having 
Governor Clyde, a distinguished Governor wno understands the 
National Guard, speak in our behalf. I know he has a statement which 
will be of special interest to the committee. Governor Clyde of Utah. 

Mr. Stkes. Governor Clyde, it is a great privilege for this com- 
mittee to have you visit us and discuss with us your interest in the 
National Guard, an interest which I assure you we share. We are 
pleased to have your statement, sir. 


STATEMENT OF GOV. GEORGE D. CLYDE, OF UTAH 


Governor Ciypn. Mr. Chairman, I am privileged to appear here in 
my capacity as a member of the Special Committee on National Guard 
Affairs of the United States Conference of Governors. | am sorry 
that I have to report to you that the Honorable S. Ernest Vandiver, 
the Governor of Georgia, who serves as chairman of this committee 
was unable, because of ill health, to come to Washington to testify 
in this extremely important matter. 

| wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman and the distinguished members 
of this committee, for your kind invitation to discuss the National 
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Guard program from the viewpoint of the Governors of all of our 
States. 

At the annual meeting of the conference of U.S. Governors, held 
in Puerto Rico last August, the role of the National Guard as an 
element of our national defense, with particular emphasis on its 

sapability to function within each State in the event of national or 
local emergency, was studied in considerable detail. This study in- 
cluded, first, a consideration by the special committee and, secondly, 
a consideration by all of the Governors in open session. The Gover. 
nors listened with extreme interest to a presentation by Governor 
Vandiver, and, subsequently, passed unanimously a resolution urging 
that the Army National Guard be supported at a strength of 400,000 
and the Air National Guard at a strength of 75,000 officers and 
enlisted men, these figures being agreed upon as the minimum neces- 
sary for these two elements of the defense team to carry out their 
missions. 

Governor Vandiver’s very penetrating study centered the attention 
of the Governors on an aspect of national defense which affects our 
overall national deterrent power and, at the same time, is a matter 
of special interest to each State. The Governors asked themselves 
this question: 

Does the United States have the capability to recover from a nuclear 
attack? 

There was in the mind of nearly every Governor serious doubt 
that this Nation does have such a capability. It was, in fact, felt 
by most that, in the planning for our national defense, little or no 
attention has been given to planning for recovery from nuclear attack 

As Governors, we are particularly mindful that, in the event of a 
major nuclear strike against the United States, our Federal Govern- 
ment and its authority may be incapacitated to the point where the 
Governors of our States would have to assume full responsibility for 
Government in some areas. 

The Governors, for whom I speak, evidence concern that in the 
conduct of national defense we are inclined to think in terms only of 
our capability to knock down enemy missiles, to retaliate, to land 
fighting forces in enemy territory, and to support those forces. There 
is on the part of our military leaders a failure to concede the necessity 
for maintaining forces capable of defending our own Nation, if it 
should be necessary, within the confines of the continental limits. 

National defense requires a total effort. We must maintain the 
strongest possible military posture, a stabilized economy and instill 
in all of our people the will to survive and to make the sacrifices neces- 
sary for ee 

As Governor Vandiver said at that time: “‘There is no assurance 
that a future war will not be fought in the main streets of America.” 

In speaking of our capability to recover from attack, I am not refer- 
ring alone to our civil defense capabilities. In our view, recovery goes 
well beyond what we consider to be the civil defense mission. It in- 
cludes, for example, our ability to reconstruct roadways and bridges, 
to maintain over a long period of time mass feeding stations, ability 
to rebuild and to operate communications systems, to establish, within 
our States, necessary security, and with the United States the capabil- 
ity to repel an aggressor. 

The responsibility for these missions would rest with the Governors 
of the respective States. How efficiently and expeditiously we are 
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able to accomplish these missions will determine the speed with which 
the Nation will recover from attack and again be in a position to strike 
back against the enemy. 

The organization which is best qualified to perform this recovery 
mission is the National Guard. We must be mindful of the wide dis- 
persion of our National Guard. With units located in more than 
2,500 communities across the Nation, it has greater dispersion than 
any Other military force. In the most severe attack we could antici- 
pate, most of these units would survive intact. We have in our Na- 
tional Guard engineer units capable of performing reconstruction work, 
signal units capable of reestablishing both wire and radio communica- 
tions nets, medical units capable of operating field hospitals, logistical 
units capable of establishing mass feeding points, controlling traffic, 
providing security, and various other units capable of performing the 
other tasks that would be necessary. 

The National Guard, which represents our grassroots will to survive, 
deserve to be supported at adequate strength levels to perform such 
missions, but just as it has a dual Federal-State status, it also has a 
dual mission. One of these missions is, as I have described, to function 
under the direction of the respective State governments in any type 
of emergency. The other mission, and let me say that this is primary, 
is to be so organized, trained, and equipped to fulfill its role as the first- 
line reserve for the U.S. Army and the U.S. Air Force. 

[ have been privileged to be a member of the Special Committee 
on National Guard Affairs of the Governors Conference since it was 
organized 3 years ago. I have had opportunities to observe the ad- 
ministration and training of the National Guard in States other than 
my own. I know for a fact that both the Army and the Air National 
Guard today have achieved the highest level of training in history. 
In nearly every State, for example, we now have officer candidate 
schools wherein young men from local communities who have evi- 
denced a desire to be military leaders and who have the necessary 
qualities are put through an intensive course of training to qualify 
them as second lieutenants in the Army National Guard. The Na- 
tional Guard is now qualifying approximately 3,000 men annually in 
this program. You are all, of course, familiar with the 6-month 
training program that was authorized by the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955, and I am certain that you know, even better than I, how this 
has raised the level of training in the Army National Guard. 

During the recent joint Army- Air Force airlift Operation Big Slam/ 
Puerto Pine, an artillery battalion of the National Guard of my State 
was airlifted from Hill Air Force Base in Utah to Ramey Air Force 
Base in Puerto Rico. It moved immediately from its landing location 
to a training site 90 miles away in the rugged hill country of Puerto 
Rico. Here the battalion engaged in tactic eal exercises which involved 
the placement of its artillery pieces and the firing of problems in the 
most advanced-type training in which a Reserve component organiza- 
tion has ever participated. To add realism to the training, a tank- 
infantry team of the Puerto Rico National Guard acted as a guerrilla 
force stabbing at the perimeter set up by the Utah battalion. While 
I am very proud that an organization from my State was selected for 
this exercise, and it was the first time that an Army National Guard 
unit has partic ipated in a joint Army-Air Force maneuver, I am more 
interested in the significance of the operation. 
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We have proved that it is feasible to employ Army National Guard 
and Air National Guard organizations in training with our Active 
Forces anywhere in the world. 

You are all aware, of course, that the reorganization of the Army 
National Guard in the pentomic structure has been completed. It 
is significant that this reorganization was accomplished in just half 
the time set by the Department of the Army. This reorganization, 
which was no small undertaking, was based on a strength of 400,000 
officers and enlisted men. A reduction in this strength level now 
would require another reorganization, the possible elimination of 
units in some States, and, most assuredly, it would depress the strength 
of many of our remaining units below levels considered by the Depart- 
ment of the Army to be minimums for efficient training. Before 
closing, I would like to mention that, in view of the successful par- 
ticipation of a National Guard organization in the operation to 
which I referred earlier, I urge that the assignment of additional 
transport-type aircraft to the Air National Guard be studied. I feel 
that we have in the Air National Guard a perfect organization in which 
to establish a necessary reserve of cargo and personnel transport. I 
would like also to urge upon the members of this committee that 
everything possible be done to provide the modern equipment 
required by a pentomic army and that this equipment be made avail- 
able in sufficient quantities for issue to the Reserve components. 
While we may have a modern army in organizational structure, we 
are retarded in our efforts to field a modern army because we are lacking 
the type equipment that has been developed for this force. 

I hope that I have been able to convey to you, Mr. Chairman, and 
to the members of this committee, the thinking of the Governors of 
all of our States as expressed at their annual meeting last August, 
and I would like to sum up by saying that the Governors have stated 
their support of the National Guard so forthrightly because, individ- 
ually and collectively, we are convinced of a need for the strongest 
possible National Guard. We can foresee that in a nuclear attack 
we must rely on our National Guard throughout the Nation to bring 
about recovery and to not only defend the continental United States, 
but to strike back at the enemy. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to leave with the staff a statement pre- 
pared by Governor Vandiver for presentation at the meeting last 
August. It is more inclusive and I would like to submit that forthe 
use of the staff. 

Mr. Stxes. Governor Clyde, you have given an excellent statement, 
a very thought-provoking statement. I consider this committee is 
fortunate in having had the privilege of hearing you. 


PAPER ENTITLED ‘‘READY OR NOT?’’ 


I am glad you called our attention to Governor Vandiver’s and 
your Committee on National Guard Affairs from the U.S. Conference 
of Governors. This paper is entitled ‘Ready or Not?’ It has to 
do with the role of the National Guard on the defense team. With 
the concurrence of the committee, I suggest we print this statement 
in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 
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A PRESENTATION ON NATIONAL DEFENSE AND THE ROLE oF THE NATIONAL 
GUARD ON THE DEFENSE TEAM, By S. ERNEST VANDIVER, GOVERNOR OF 
GEORGIA, CHAIRMAN OF THE SPECIAL CoMMITTEE ON NaTIoNAL GUARD 
AFFAIRS, U.S. CONFERENCE OF GOVERNORS 


Gentlemen, in the 14 months since the U.S. Conference of Governors last heard 
a report on the status of training, strength, and mobilization readiness of the 
National Guard, the capability of the United States to defend itself in the event 
of war, either nuclear or conventional, has been the subject of intense, and some- 
times bitter, debate in Government and among our private citizens. 

It is common knowledge, and a matter of deep concern, that even within the 
Department of Defense, the agency responsible for planning and implementing 
the Nation’s defense program, there is wide divergence of opinion as to the state 
of the Nation’s defense readiness, the concepts of defense, the proper weapons 
systems, and the type of military force best suited to the country’s needs. 

The task of responsible leadership on the National level and on the State level, 
for that matter, it seems to me, must be to work toward a proper balance of forces 
ready to meet any eventuality which might occur whether it be internal disaster 
or external attack. 

The molding of an adequate defense force is by no means the sole responsibility 
of our professional military leaders. National defense is so broad, so complex, so 
all-encompassing, as to demand the thinking and the opinions of every citizen. 

We may have, in the opinion of our highest military councils, adequate offensive 
capability, but there is serious doubt that the Nation’s defense against airborne 
nuclear attack is anywhere near adequate, or will be for some time. 

In view of this, we must ponder this very serious question’ Does the United 
States have the capability to recover from even a medium nuclear attack? 

As Governors, this latter is an area of special concern. We can’t think of 
civil defense, for example, only in terms of protective measures for the citizens of 
our respective States. We must think in terms of the ability of the individual 
States to cope with the tremendous porblems with which we, as chief executives, 
would be faced in the event of nuclear attack. Federal officials must likewise be 
concerned with these problems, for, until the country has achieved a degree of 
recovery from attack, its retaliatory capacity is limited severely. 

We must be mindful that, in the event of a major nuclear strike against the 
United States, our Federal Government and its authority may be incapacitated 
to the point where the States would have to assume full responsibility for govern- 
ment in some areas. We have seen the concentration of more and more govern- 
mental functions in Washington affecting the daily lives of our people and the 
concentration of more and more records of the Federal Government in Washing- 
ton and a few other so-called centers, the destruction of which would paralyze the 
whole country. As far as I know, very little thought has been given toward de- 
centralization of records to the several areas of the country. Not only would this 
promote efficiencv, but it would be wise protection in time of national peril. 
Certainly, the States are concerned deeply in the continuity of government in 
case of widespread attack. It is true, as well as it is obvious, that the dispersal 
of Federal Government functions and its ability to carry on, as well as the ability 
of the States to do their part, will determine the degree of resilience, by which 
this country may be expected to recover from a possible attack. 

Many of us have serious reservations about the planning and, indeed, the 
thinking of Federal officials in this area of defense. 

There is a tendency when we consider the country’s defense requirements to 
think in terms only of our capability to knock down enemy missiles, to retaliate, 
to land fighting forces in enemy territory and to support those forces. By placing 
too great a reliance on our retaliatory capability, we may fail to concede the 
necessity of developing forces capable of defending our own Nation, if it should 
be necessary, within the confines of the continental limits. 

There is no longer assurance that a future war will not be fought in the main 
streets of America. 

Reflecting upon that dire prospect—the most serious consequence to affect our 
people since the War of 1812—our survival depends upon an adequately trained 
reserve force in being composed of personnel ready to take up their posts at a 
moment’s notice. In the future, there will be no time for the Pentagon to scurry 
around looking for its paper armies, nor for the Congress to adopt legislation and 
put into effect ponderous, awkward procedures to raise and to train the necessary 
manpower. 
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It is, therefore, a matter of grave concern that the attitude of some in the 
Defense Department does not take into account the necessity for balanced defense 
forces, consisting of all elements required to wage total or limited wars. 

A full solution to the formidable problems of national defense will not come 
easily, and it is not my intention to dwell further on the overall program. As 
chairman of the special committee on National Guard affairs, appointed by the 
chairman of this conference, I propose to explore more fully those specific areas 
of the defense program wherein the Governors of the States have prime respon- 
sibilities or special concern. Particularly, I refer to the current state of training 
and mobilization readiness of the Army National Guard and the Air National 
Guard. 

I will attempt to point up the importance of full consideration of the role of 
State governments in national defense. 

Immediately on the outbreak of a conflict involving this Nation, there will be 
requirements for trained personnel just to bring our depleted active combat 
divisions and other units to fighting strength. Anticipating this need, the active 
military establishments have fostered and have invested tremendous sums of 
public moneys since World War II in reserve forces. 

The Army National Guard, with 21 infantry and 6 armored divisions, and the 
Air National Guard with 92 tactical flying squadrons, constitute the largest and 
most ready of these Reserve Forces. 

Historically, the National Guard has a dual Federal-State status, and thus a 
dual mission. 

Its Federal mission is to provide trained units and qualified individuals avail- 
able for active duty in time of war or national emergency in support of the active 
forces. 

Its State mission is to act under competent orders of State authorities in the 
protection of life and property and the preservation of peace, order, and public 
safety. 

This State mission is, understandably, a great deal broader in aspect today 
than it was in past years, made so by the increasing threat of nuclear disaster. 

There can be no true evaluation of the National Guard and its position in the 
Nation’s defense structure without due consideration of its dual mission and its 
capability to render efficient service to both the Federal and the State govern- 
ments under the most extreme emergencies. 

There has been too little, if any, consideration by the Federal agencies of the 
important role the National Guard plays as State defense forces, or the part the 
National Guard must be prepared to play in the event of nuclear attack on the 
United States. 

In its move to reduce the strength of the Army National Guard by 10 percent, 
the Department of Defense bases its decision solely on what it considers to be 
its mobilization requirements, giving no heed to what effect such reductions 
would have in the States, particularly on the capability of a State to deal with 
nuclear disaster. 

In its role as a Federal Reserve Force, the National Guard is recuired, and 
rightly so, to meet training criteria established by the Departments of the Army 
and the Air Force. Frequent and thorough training inspections are conducted 
by Army and Air Force commanders to assure that units are being maintained 
at the required levels of mobilization readiness. Current training reports show 
that units of both components are today at the highest level of mobilization 
readiness ever reached by a reserve component. 

The Secretary of Defense, in testimony before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, said the Army National Guard is at such a high level of training that 
it was felt that its increased efficiency and capability made possible a reduction 
in its strength. The view expressed by him that increased capability warrants 
strength reduction at this time is not shared by the Department of the Army. 
The overall National Guard strength of 400,000 is related to the percentage of 
strength for individual units which has been determined by the Department of 
the Army on the basis of minimum needs for efficient training. Therefore. 
reduction in strength adversely affects training. 

The Army National Guard presently is rounding out reorganization in the pen- 
tomic concept. 

There is one aspect of reorganization that is a matter of concern. While both 
the Active Army and the Army National Guard will shortly be fully modernized 
under the pentomic concept from an organization standpoint, and conducting 
training under this concept, very little of the type equipment intended for the 
pentomiec Army is presently available to either the Active Army or the Army 
National Guard. 
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The Air National Guard in many States has undergone reorganization, par- 
ticularly at squadron level, and has accepted new type combat missions assigned 
by the U.S. Air Force. A number of our Air National Guard squadrons are now 
operational in Century series aircraft, and programs call for further transition of 
other squadrons to these later model jets. 

The question of strength of the Army National Guard for the last fiscal year 
was settled by the Congress, which provided funds for 400,000 officers and enlisted 
men and for an input of 55,000 young men into the 6-month training program. 
However, despite language in the appropriations bill mandating the administra- 
tion to maintain the Army National Guard at an average strength of 400,000 in 
fiscal year 1959, the strength of the guard, mainly as the result of administrative 
actions by the Department of Defense and the holdback of some funds for 6- 
month training until very late in the fiscal year, dropped at one point to less than 
385,000. 

The Department of Defense is determined that Army National Guard strength 
be reduced to 360,000 and has included in its budget for fiscal year 1960 funds for 
only that number. The Congress has insisted on the 400,000 strength and has, 
again, provided necessary funds, including appropriations for a 55,000-man 
input into the 6-month training program. 

The Secretary of the Army and the recently retired Chief of Staff, Gen. Maxwell 
D. Taylor, have testified that the reorganization of the Army National Guard is 
based on a 400,000 strength. Both have stressed the urgency of a guard of not 
less than that number. 

The lack of stability in the manpower programs of the Department of Defense 
in the past few years has worked extreme hardship on commanders of Army 
National Guard units. Fluctuating strength levels enforced by the Department 
have caused confusion, have disrupted an otherwise sound program, and have 
been harmful to the proper conduct of National Guard training. The great need 
in this area of the guard program is a stabilized strength projection that will 
permit the States to conduct training, administration, and recruiting with the 
proper degree of efficiency. 

There are already indications that if the Department of Defense succeeds in its 
efforts to reduce Army National Guard strength to 360,000 in fiscal year 1960 it 
will attempt further reductions the following vear. 

This is threatened despite the fact that from the standpoint of strength, train- 
ing, mobilization readiness, and self-sufficiency, the Army National Guard and 
the Air National Guard best fulfill the requirement for a Federal reserve force. 
Especially is this true in the neglected aspect of providing capability for the 
individual States and the Nation to survive and recover from nuclear attack. 

In the period immediately following a possible nuclear strike against multiple 
strategic targets, the country is envisioned as being completely devastated, 
without communications, lacking national leadership and authority, with millions 
dead and additional millions injured. From such devastation we must rally, 
prepare to defend ourselves, and to fight back. 

With nearly one-half of our Armed Forces committed overseas, and those 
stationed in the continental limits depleted in strength, lacking adequate trans- 
portation, and composed in large measure of noncombatants, newly enlisted 
members, administrators, and students in service schools, we are almost wholly 
dependent on our National Guard. 

There is no organization better trained, equipped, and dispersed to do this 
tremendous job. While it is true that the Army has a civil defense role and 
plans to render every assistance, it is not nearly as widely dispersed as the National 
Guard, which has units and equipment in more than 2,000 communities through- 
out the country. 

In our guard units we have not only the trained manpower that would be 
needed for security, but we have ready, equipped signal units to provide com- 
munications, both wire and radio; engineer units for demolition, temporary 
bridge construction, and roadbuilding; medical units to set up field hospitals; 
quartermaster units to establish mass feeding points; transportation units to 
operate vehicles; and every other type of unit that would be needed in such a 
disaster. 

In view of these plain, simple facts, sometimes I cannot help but wonder whether 
these malicious and continuing attacks upon the National Guard are not inspired, 
or at least the seeds planted, by a few whose motives are ulterior and not achieving 
maximum defense for our country. There also is this question which keeps present- 
ing itself—whether the struggle for rank and power is overriding consideration 
of what is best for the country. 

In summing up, I want to emphasize these points: 
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The Army and Air National Guard continue as the country’s largest organized 
and best trained Reserve for the Active Forces. Their position in the Nation’s 
first-line Reserve must be maintained. 

Greater consideration must be given by the Department of Defense to the 
country’s capability of recovery from nuclear attack and, toward this end, 
evaluation of the National Guard should be broadened to include its role as a 
State defense force, and closer relationship between the Federal Government 
and the States established. 

And, finally, actions to reduce the combat capability of the National Guard 
by reduction of personnel or units would be detrimental to national defense and 
the country’s welfare. 

It must be resisted with all the prestige and resources of every Governor and 
every State. 

THE NATIONAL GUARD HAS A DUAL MISSION 
Federal mission 

To provide trained units for active duty in support of the U.S. Army and US. 
Air Force in offensive or defensive actions against the enemy. 

State mission 

To function under orders of the Governor to protect life and property and to 
preserve peace, order, and public safety. 

A prime consideration in our national defense is the ability of the country to 
recover from nuclear attack and strike back at the enemy. 

Until a substantial degree of recovery is achieved, the ability of the United 
States to retaliate, or to defend itself from invasion is severely limited. Our 
Armed Forces will not be able to function in their primary role until initial re- 
covery has been effected. 

A modern striking force 


The Army National Guard (pentomic): 


Strength ¢ aa 400, 000 
Infantry divisions , 21 
Armored divisions 6 
Missile battalions (NIKE) ; 35 
Battle groups (separate) es dacs i 11 
Artillery battalions (separate) ___- wees 58 
Aviation units__-_-_--- 63 
Medical units a bi , 40 
Other combat and combat support type units- Tr 859 
The Air National Guard: 
Wing headquarters__...........---- act atk iat eS urate ee 1 24 
PAGES AD DOEOOnbOr RUUAGPODR on <6 x noc bb wane nceuws sine 1 43 
Tactical reconnaissance squadrons - - - nbeacmtustiiat: Saeed seta heen: 114 
Transport squadrons- ------------ bate gicecriierstiys boa tulse,: 15 


1 Organized with all required training, administration, logistical, and medical support units. 


ORGANIZED 


In the Army’s pentomic concept to provide the type units to complement the 
Active Army and provide a strong balanced force upon mobilization. The Air 
National Guard on mobilization would augment the Air Defense Command and 
the Tactical Air Command. 

EQUIPPED 


The National Guard maintains and is trained to operate the kind of emergency 
equipment that would be urgently needed in recovery from nuclear attack. It 
can— 

Build roads and bridges, emergency shelters. 
Operate field hospitals, mass feeding points. 
Install and operate radio and telephone communications. 
Control traffic. 
Provide local security. 
TRAINED 
In the modern techniques of war to fight and survive on an atomic battlefield 


or to lend military assistance as an aid to recovery from nuclear attack under 
orders of State or Federal authority. 
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DISPERSED 


Army and Air National Guard units are located in more than 2,200 communities 
in the United States and Puerto Rico. The wide dispersion of this trained and 
equipped military force is greater than the dispersion of the Active Forces in the 
United States. It provides a measure of protection from nuclear attack and 
assures that a substantial part of the National Guard will survive and be available 
to assist in recovery. 


RESOLUTION ON PRESERVING THE STRENGTH OF THE NATIONAL 
GUARD 


Mr. Sixes. I take it, Governor, you are in position to assure us 
that it is the consensus of opinion of the Governors of the States that 
the defense of the United States requires that the National Guard be 
maintained at 400,000 officers and men and that it be properly 
equipped for the job. 

Governor Ciype. Yes, sir. I have here a copy of the resolution 
passed by the Governors’ conference at its 51st annual meeting in 
San Juan, P.R., August 5, 1959. 

Mr. Stxes. Submit that for the record, please. 

(The resolution referred to follows:) 


PRESERVING THE STRENGTH OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Resolution adopted by the Governors’ conference 51st annual meeting, San Juan, 
P.R., August 5, 1959) 


Whereas there continues to exist a threat of armed agression against the free 
nations of the world, including the United States; and 

Whereas this threat could be carried out either in the form of total nuclear war 
or as limited warfare employing conventional weapons; and 

Whereas to be prepared in the event of aggression in either form, the United 
States must maintain a balanced defense force, with adequate reserves of trained 
manpower, and of such flexibility as to permit it to counter either total nuclear 
war or conventional war of lesser scope; and 

Whereas in either eventuality there would be an immediate requirement for 
trained manpower and, further, in the event of nuclear attack on this Nation 
there would be a total requirement for a dispersed military force to assist in bring- 
ing about speedy and efficient recovery from such attack; and 

Whereas in the event of a nuclear strike against the United States, it is pos- 
sible that centralized, Federal authority would be incapacitated or isolated, and 
the full responsibility for leadership and authority, in many areas of the country, 
would devolve upon the Governors of the respective States; and 

Whereas the major task confronting the State Governors would be to bring 
about recovery from nuclear attack; and 

Whereas the only organized, trained, equipped, and dispersed force available to 
the Governors to accomplish this mission is the National Guard of the respective 
States and Puerto Rico; and 

Whereas the ability of the respective States to cope with the problems stem- 
ming from a nuclear attack has a direct bearing on the overall defense posture of 
the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the U.S. Department of Defense, in evaluating the role of the 
National Guard on the Nation’s defense team, give due consideration to its im- 
portant State and Federal defense missions, particularly with respect to its capa- 
bility to render military assistance in bringing about recovery from nuclear at- 
tack and to establish and maintain law and order, and that, to assure not only 
an adequate Ready Reserve for the U.S. Army and Air Force, but to further 
assure the Governors of the respective States of a trained force that can be readily 
employed in the period immediately following possible nuclear attack, the Army 
National Guard be maintained at a strength of not less than 400,000 and the Air 
National Guard at a strength of not less than 75,000. 
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Mr. Sixes. Are there any other statements, General Harrison? 

General Harrison. I have a statement, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to present. 

Mr. Sikes. You may proceed, General. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM H. HARRISON, JR. 


General Harrison. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
thank you for this opportunity to appear before you during your 
consideration of the Department of Defense appropriations for fiscal 
1961. 

There are specific areas in the proposed budgets for the Army 
National Guard and Air National Guard, respectively, wherein we 
believe deficiencies should be brought to your attention. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
STRENGTH 


For the third successive year, the President’s proposed budget for 
fiscal year 1961 provides for a reduction of strength in the “Army 
National Guard of some 40,000 individuals. The Army Guard stands 
now at 400,000 officers and enlisted persons, all assigned to organized 
and federally recognized units having a specific place in the mobiliza- 
tion plans and programs of the Army. 

You are aware, Mr. Chairman, that a couple of years ago there was 
a tremendous hue and cry concerning the state of training of the Army 
National Guard and certain proposals for its reorganization into the 
pentomic concept. The training problem was taken care of by the 
institution of the requirement that all nonprior service personnel en- 
listing in the Army National Guard would undergo 6 months of train- 
ing with the Active Army. The reorganization proposals were ulti- 
mi ately implemented, and as of October of 1959, the States completed 
this tremendous task approximately 1 year in advance of the contem- 
plated target date for its accomplishme nt. Today, then, we have 
400,000 Army Guardsmen distributed in approximately 4,500 separate 
units, the vast majority of which are undergoing unit training as 
contrasted to the former program of basic and advanced individual 
training. This Army National Guard represents the most ready and 
most highly trained force of units immediately available to the United 
States to meet any emergency. 

With the renewed emphasis on balanced forces which is everywhere 
recognized, and the continuing reduction of the capability of the Active 
Army to meet its worldwide commitments, we question the advisability 
and judgment of proposals which would reduce the trained Reserve 
Forces available to the country. The dedicated and responsible 
leaders of this Nation are on public record to the effect that our nuclear 
retaliatory force is capable of deterring the enemy from launching an 
all-out atomic attack against us. They are not equally on record to 
the effect that our so-called conventional forces are capable of meeting 
and defeating the enemy at a time and place, and with weapons of 
his choice. 

The Army and its distinguished leaders, both civilian and military, 
have rendered every support to the Army National Guard in respect 
to the maintenance of its strength, and have from time to time testified 
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that its most recent reorganization was based upon a demonstrated 
need for a strength of 400,000. We submit that the proposed reduc- 
tion of 40,000 individual guardsmen is motivated by dollar considera- 
tions, a trend toward false and dangerous economy which apparently 
has pervaded high places of recent years. 

Departmental witnesses have testified before other committees 
without contradiction that the Army National Guard has attained its 
highest state of mobilization readiness and combat potential. The 
undeniable key to this mobilization readiness is strength, sufficient 
strength in each unit to enable the conduct of realistic and effective 
unit training. It logically follows that the key to trained strength is 
the 6 months’ training program which has plaved such an important 
part in providing qualified and basically trained manpower upon which 
has been constructed the efficient and capable Army National Guard 
of today. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, in behalf of our common defense, we 
urge that you ‘and the members of this committee recommend to the 
Congress that the Army National Guard be maintained at its presently 
authorized and attained strength of 400,000, and that 62,500 spaces 
be provided in the 6 months’ training program to support that strength. 
The funds required to support both the 6 months’ training authoriza- 
tions and the strength are an additional, 32 million in the appropria- 
tion ‘Personnel, Army National Guard.” Likewise, the Active Army 
will require that funds be added to its appropriations to defray its 
share of the cost of the 6 months’ training program. We are advised 
that this latter amount has been placed in the record by Army 
witnesses. 

TECHNICIAN SUPPORT 


The support being rendered to the Army National Guard technician 
program is of great concern to us. The delivery to the guard of 
vehicles, tanks, guns, and other heavy equipment is annually in- 
creasing. Coine identally, the authorized number of technicians 
require .d to maintain this equipment was leveled off in fiscal 1958 with 
apparently no consideration being given to annually increasing 
amounts of equipment. This problem area generated in fiscal 1958, 
became vastly more acute in fiscal 1959, and is compounded in budget 
proposals for fiscal 1961. In fiseal 1959, the Army Guard technician 
program was cut by 200 spaces, while, at the same time, due to the 
advent of unit training in the guard, it was necessary to provide 350 
additional training technicians at battle group and higher command 
levels. 

A year ago, the Congress increased the proposed budget for techni- 
clans by $2 “million, in order to provide the same technician man-years 
in fiscal 1960, as was provided in fiscal 1959. Unfortunately, basic 
costs used in preparing the budget many months previous to its con- 
gressional consideration were far exceeded by the actual costs during 
fiscal 1960. Such increases in pay costs are not immediately apparent 
as they occur. Accordingly, instead of maintaining the same level of 
technicians in fiscal 1960 with the $2 million appropriated for that 
purpose, there was actually generated a dollar shortage in this program 
of $2.7 million which resulted in a 500 man -year loss. This figure was 
reduced to a man-year loss of 333 by the authorized transfer of $1.8 
million from other programs. 
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Effective at the beginning of fiscal 1960, the Bureau of the Budget 
and Department of Defense for the first time directed the National 
Guard Bureau to pay wage board increases granted in fiscal 1959, 
which the National Guard Bureau was not permitted, under the rules 
in effect to budget for in advance. These increases amounted to 
approximately $2 million. Consequently, in fiscal 1960, the National 
Guard Bureau has been able to support the Army Guard technician 
program at only 96 percent of the dollar requirements to meet the cost 
of authorized technician positions. 

An additional factor which bears directly on the technician program 
is the relationship of man-year costs to authorize technician positions. 
In fiscal 1960, a loss of only 184 authorized technician positions 
generated a reduction in man-years of 531 because of the increase 
in the average cost per technician, a factor over which the National 
Guard Bureau has no control. 

To correct the foregoing condition in fiscal 1961, the following is 
necessary: 

Add $3 million to restore the 500 man-year loss; and 
Add $2 million to meet wage board and in-step increases 
now aaa granted and to which those on board are entitled, and 
for which the National Guard Bureau is not permitted to budget. 

In the most important of all technician fields, the maintenance 
area, the program is being supported at only 85 percent of the number 
of technicians actually required to maintain and repair the Federal 
equipment being furnished to the Army National Guard. Vehicles, 
tanks, guns, and other material are of little training use, and of less 
immediate potential upon mobilization, if not repaired and_ properly 
maintained to the fullest possible extent. To support this program 
at the required level will require an additional $5 million. 

It has been said and is generally agreed that the technician pro- 
gram of the Army National Guard provides the nucleus, the continu- 
ity, and the hard core of experienced and trained career professional 
soldiers which contributes extensively and importantly to the success 
of the guard and to its continued and increasingly high state of mo- 
bilization readiness. Its effectiveness has been undeniably demon- 
strated. Accordingly, we urge its unqualified support by the inclusion 
of sufficient funds to restore the 500 man-year loss, meet wage board 
and in-step increases, and support the maintenance program at the 
required level. 

AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


In the Air National Guard, we are seriously concerned with the 
continual erosion of funding support for our units. In view of the 
events of recent years, the only conclusion to be reached is that a 
subtle withdrawal of support is being carried out by design. Ever 
since 1957, there has been a constant nibbling away at the Air National 
Guard’s overall financial support. We are always being told that 
we must live at a current level-off when, in fact, we have been going 
down. 

For example: 

{ppropriated 
Fiseal year: (in millions) 


1958 (including $13.8 million for procurement) -. ..--- $263. 0 
1959 (including $14.5 million for procurement) - _- -- BRT 
1960 (does not include procurement) - - -- ene er 233. 4 
1961 (does not include procurement) - - Slain alae haiku aw ae 
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The fiscal 1961 budget calls for a reduction of 2 percent in the 
number of technicians. This action could be considered a simple 
2-percent reduction if applied to a static program. However, the 
Air National Guard program is not astatic program. On the contrary, 
it is a most dynamic program—constantly changing —changing in 
concept, equipment, weapons, and aircraft, each change demanding 
tremendous increases in manpower for materiel maintenance r quire- 
ments. Viewed in the light of these circumstances, a 2-percent 
reduction compounds concealed losses in additionally required man- 
power generated as a result of aircraft conversions. This attacks 
the very heart of the program. 

The reduction of air technicians provided in the fiscal year 1961 
estimates is not a simple 2-percent cut as stated. It is only the most 
recent of a number of manpower cutbacks and overlooks entirely 
the far more serious reductions which have been concealed within 
aircraft-conversion schedules. The 2-percent reduction imposed dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1960 budget cycle took place at a time when Air 
National Guard units incurt red tremendous increases in maintenance 
manpower requirements. 

For example, conversion of 2 squadrons from F-84F and F-86H 
to F-100’s required an increase of 20 maintenance-type personnel 
per squadron. The conversion of 5 squadrons flying F-94C’s and 
F-89D’s to F-89H’s and J’s also required 20 additional maintenance- 
type personnel. It should be understood that manpower requirement 
increases resulting from these conversions are based upon actual 
Air Force experience with these same aircraft. The 2-percent reduc- 
tion directed for fiscal 1960 ignored such increases entirely. The 
currently proposed reduction “apparently overlooks, in a similar 
manner, the many far more costly conversions planned for fiscal 1961 
in response to aircraft fallout from the Active Air Force inventory 
resulting from overall budgetary ceilings. The practice of applying 
percentage reduction without full consideration of program content 
can only result in a situation where assignment of higher performance 
aircraft to the Air National Guard will be little better thar placing 
them in storage. At the very least, it will greatly reduce our units’ 
effectiveness and the high state of readiness they have worked so 
hard to achieve. 

I am advised that to properly implement the technician program 
for the Air National Guard 500 urgently needed technician spaces 
should be restored to the proposed bud; get. The additional attendant 
fnancial support is about $2.9 million. ‘The specific figures are 
available in the National Guard Bureau. 

The present budget estimate provides sufficient funds to support a 
unit- “equipping level of only 18 aircraft per tactical squadron (a reduc- 
tion of 7 from the current 25 level) upon conversion from sub-Century 
to Century series aircraft during fiscal year 1961. This reduction will 
have the effect of eliminating 80 experienced pilots from the program 
and reducing the total flying-hour program by about 9,000 hours. 
This action will have the effect of reducing the combat potential of 
these units and greatly affect the morale of the units concerned. The 
poate that will be forced out of the program would, in all probability, 
be lost to the entire Military Establishment, a loss this Nation can ill 
ford at this time, partic ‘ularly after having spent considerable sums 
of money to train and orient these individuals in support of the defense 
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effort. In support of the true concept of a Reserve Force, it is only 
considered economically and strategically sound to maintain this | 
force at an optimum manning and equipping level. It is requested | 
that this amendment be favorably considered to preclude a reduction | 
in this vital program. 


The above will provide an added distribution of funds as follows: | 


Millions 

(a) 500 air technicians (man-years), Re te a ck RS eS $2. 9 

(6) Retention of current UE and pilots, flying-hour costs, P-410_...-- ie 

(c) Increase depot maintenance for above aircraft, P—430 eee. 5 
OAS 2... 3 5 


ee eg y ms seen ee 5.0 

The committee may recall that commencing in fiscal year 1950, 
the former single appropriations for the Army National Guard and 
Air National Guard were split between several appropriations. Ap- 
propriation format previous to that time provided a degree of flexibil- 
ity by permitting transfers between budget programs within a single 
appropriation. Under the existing format, the inability to transfer 
between the several appropriations now supporting the Army National 
Guard or the Air National Guard severely handicaps the Chief, 
National Guard Bureau, as program director, in the administration 
of Army National Guard and Air National Guard programs. 

In order to restore a degree of flexibility which the Chief, National 
Guard Bureau, has previously been permitted, we recommend that 
the following be added to eo V: General Provisions” 

“Sec. —. Not to exceed 5 per centum of the appropriations for 
National Guard personnel, Army,’ or for ‘Operation and mainte- 
nance, Army National Guard,’ may be transferred to the other appropri- 
ation, but neither shall be increased more than 5 per centum thereby. 

“Src. —. Not to exceed 5 per centum of the appropriations for 
‘National Guard personnel, Air Force,’ or for ‘Operation and mainten- 
ance, Air National Guard,’ or for procurement for the Air National 
Guard under the head ‘Other procurement, Air Force,’ may be trans- 
ferred to any other of such appropriations, but no appropriation shall 
be increased more than 5 per centum thereby.” 

Mr. Chairman, this committee and the Congress has always dealt 
wisely and objectively with the National Guard. We are aware of 
your great responsibilities to the Nation in the exercise of your fiscal 
judgment. We also believe that the National Guard offers the best 
and most reasonable alternative in national security insurance con- 
trasted to the expenditure of additional billions of dollars required to 
support the standing Armed Forces capable of successfully meeting 
any contingency. With the proper support, the National Guard will 
continue to provide our country with that national security insurance 
so necessary to its survival. 

With your permission, I would like to have the record show that 
accompanying Governor Clyde is his adjutant general, Maj. Gen. 
Maxwell Rich, and Mr. Theodore G. Driscoll, director of the Wash- 
ington office of the Council of State Governments. 

Mr. Sixes. Very fine, gentlemen. We are pleased indeed to have 
you visit us on this important matter. 

General Harrison, are there any others in your group you would like 
to present to the committee? 
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General Harrison. General Strauss, our counsel; and Gen. Mark 
Galusha, our executive officer; and Colonel Crist, the supervisor of our 
publication, the National Guardsman. 

Mr. Sikes. We are pleased to have you all here, gentlemen. Are 
there any questions on my right? 

Mr. Riney. These gentlemen have given us some very thought- 
provoking information, as you say. I want to assure them the com- 
mittee will give every consideration to it, 

General Harrison. May I point out one thing in my statement. 
Besides the strength and the trainees, the 6-month trainees, it contains 
important imformation with reference to the technician program that 
is very, very serious in-the Army Guard and the Air Guard today. 
| should like to ask the committee to give serious consideration to 
that part of the statement. 

Mr. Sixes. I assure you we shall do that. Questions, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp, I would just like to welcome you, Governor and General 
Harrison, and thank you for appearing before the committee. 

Mr. Sixes. Gentlemen, it has been a real pleasure to have you, as 
always. 

General Harrison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


AMERICAN LEGION 
WITNESSES 


JAMES R. WILSON, JR., DIRECTOR OF NATIONAL SECURITY, THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 

JOHN S. MEARS, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMISSION, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Srxes. Gentlemen, the committee is very pleased indeed to 
have representatives of the American Legion before us. We know 
how this great patriotic organization has always encouraged a strong 
national defense. We know of your interest in adequate Armed 
Forces and in proper equipment for our military personnel. We will 
be very glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Wrison. I want to first express my deep appreciation for the 
opportunity to be heard on what we consider to be the most important 
matter that is before the Congress at this session. We are very, very 
conscious of the fact that this is a matter that is very subject to 
political interpretation. The American Legion wants to avoid this 
to the greatest possible degree. Everything we propose in my state- 
ment is predicated on a national convention or a national executive 
committee mandate of the American Legion. In other words, each 
of the resolutions has originated in a post or come up from a national 
commission and then been acted upon by delegates representing every 
State in the Union, every department of the American Legion. <Ac- 
tually, it is representative, and it is binding upon the entire member- 
ship of the American Legion. 


STATEMENT OF MR. JAMES R. WILSON, JR. 


Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
the seriousness of your work and the responsibility of your decisions 
makes it a great honor to appear before this diligent subcommittee 
to offer testimony. 
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A concerned America has followed the hearings of this subcom- 
mittee with deep interest born of an awareness of the critical state 
of world affairs. Before this subcommittee have come our best 
informed civilian and military leadership. In requesting the oppor- 
tunity to be heard by your subcommittee I am conscious of our 
limitations, not alone because we do not have access to all military 
data, but also because we lack the degree of professional military 
ability and training possessed by the military leadership which has 
already testified. Yet, it has become the custom of the American 
Legion to articulate the opinions of its membership on defense matters, 
By so doing, we assert an honored right of citizenship: that of ex- 
pressing opinions on matters of high importance to the people’s 
welfare and safety. 

By way of explanation, all of our policies of national defense are 
very carefully reviewed by our commission—which I might add, 
includes in its membership a diversity of talents and wisdom gained 
from practical knowledge. 

Standing commission and committee memberships include such 
people as a former U.S. Senator, several generals and admirals, two 
Governors, three former Governors, prominent bankers, attorneys, 
industrialists, all sincerely devoted to the aims and ideals of the 
American Legion. Each one has served this Nation in time of war. 

While we do not have, or seek, classified information, our com- 
mission and committees receive thorough and well-rounded briefings 
three times a year on defense matters. For example, our security 
meetings held in January featured Gen. Thomas Power; Senators 
Jackson and Butler; Congressmen Holifield and Brooks; Scott Cross- 
field, X-15 test pilot; Bill Bergin, president of Martin Co.; Ira Abbott, 
of NASA; and numerous other military and industrial leaders. 

It is my sincere hope that these opinions can aid the Congress in 
gaging the tenor of an important segment of our citizenry in the 
matter of defense. 

In my testimony today, I will discuss the mandates adopted at the 
1959 National Convention of the American Legion and their relation- 
ship to the state of the Nation’s deterrence, modernization of the 
Armed Forces, the need for a strong active Reserve and National 
Guard establishment, our opposition to further reductions of Armed 
Forces manpower; and provision of funds for an adequate naval 
construction program. 

For 40 years, the American Legion has been engaged in a relentless 
harassment of international communism, and from personal and bitter 
experience we have come to know this conspiracy for what it is. 

From this same experience we have come to the inevitable conclusion 
that communism does not intend to abandon its goal of world domina- 
tion. Sweet overtures of “peaceful coexistence’ may impress some 
but not the American Legion. 

For these and many other sound reasons, we believe that com- 
munism will continue to incite armed aggression—mostly limited—but 
general if need be when it serves their purpose. 

It would seem imperative then, that our deterrent forces be main- 
tained at maximum strength, within the necessary limitations of our 
national economy. 

Just what constitutes the limitations is a matter properly to be 
decided by this committee. But the American Legion has leaned 
heavily in favor of more than enough defense rather than too little. 
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The National Security Commission of the American Legion, 
represented by some 50 responsible, thoughtful men from almost 
every section of the United States met here in Washington for defense 
briefings in January. 

We heard and were impressed by General Power’s arguments for an 
airborne alert of a portion of the SAC force. With the Soviet Union’s 
conceded superiority in numbers of missiles, combined with the 
insufficiency of our present radar network for timely detection of 
missile attack, it would seem prudent to grant the general necessary 
funds to maintain his airborne alert. 

In this same general area, our commission has also expressed con- 
cern over the cutback in’the B—70 program, with a consequent retard- 
ing of our manned aircraft experiments. 

Quick-starting features on this craft plus the many advantages of 
manned aircraft in large-scale or limited warfare situations would 
seem to dictate speedy renewal of our original goal: Integration of 
this weapon into the strategic bomber force. 

Only a human brain can follow all the shifts of battle and decide 
the proper response. Underground targets that missiles might miss, 
because of inferior accuracy and smaller warheads, could be de- 
molished by the B-70. 

Quite aside from these arguments for the B-70, this system has 
other inherent qualities, including a role as military jet transport and 
prototype of a supersonie airliner. 

Another area of concern for us is the admitted missile gap between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. There is genuine cause for 
concern when highly respected defense experts assail our missile and 
space programs as insufficient. 

We are inclined to support Chairman Carl Vinson’s warning that 
when the American people become aware of the “hard, clear facts” 
they will ‘‘demand increased defense effort.”’ I think all of us will 
agree that Chairman Vinson speaks from a wealth of knowledge, and 
is not given to vague and superficial assertions. 

Gen. Thomas Power has estimated that with 300 ballistics missiles 
the Soviets could virtually wipe out our entire nuclear strike capa- 
bility. We know they have some 100 IRBM pads in eastern Europe 
alone. Judging from our own ATLAS production capabilities, it 
would take Soviet Russia only 10 months of all-out effort to produce 
150 ICBM’s if they were working on a three-shift basis. 

In the face of this and despite the fact that a $41 million ATLAS 
plant (of which $15 million in taxpayers’ money was spent for tooling) 
has recently been constructed, reliable reports show this plant 1s 
operating at 50 percent capacity on a regular 5-day week. The only 
deduction that can be derived is that we need more money for this 
program. 

With relation to the current controversy over the Military Air 
Transport Service, opposition is that MATS deserves the necessary 
equipment to carry out its mission, as assigned by Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, 

In days when nuclear warfare could compel fast movement of 
military men and supplies over great distances, our feeling is that 
MATS should certainly have the planes and equipment to do this. 

Yet, in testimony before the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Army Secretary Brucker is said to have conceded uncertainty as to 
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whether planes would be available to move the Army’s Strategie 
Corps. 

The long awaited reorientation of MATS operations will no doubt 
relieve this problem somewhat. But, perhaps this committee will 
find even then that the modernization program of MATS deserves 
more money to be really effective in providing personnel airlift and 
logistical support. 

Modernization of our limited and global warfare ground forces 
continues to be an area of interest for our organization. This com- 
mittee should take steps to see that the modernization program— 
especially with respect to the Army and the Navy—is accelerated to a 
point consistent with our needs. 

Secretary Brucker, in testifying before the Senate Armed Forces 
Committee has pointed out that our disparity in numbers of men in 
uniform vis-a-vis the potential enemy requires that our forces be 
more mobile than his to help overcome the imbalance. 

Can this Army modernization program be accelerated? We believe 
it can. Should it? We believe it should. 

A case in point is the rifle. 

We now have on order 85,000 M-14 rifles. As this committee 
knows, this NATO weapon was designed to standardize and replace 
the firepower of the army carbine, the machinegun, and the Garand. 

Perhaps this committee would want to ask some witness when, 
under the existing program and appropriations requested, it will be 
before our 14 infantry divisions or even the Strategic Army Corps 
will be provided with these improved weapons. 

This is one incident of what properly may be called a deficiency in 
our modernization program for the conventional forces. This sub- 
committee in its far-reaching investigations, will no doubt uncover 
other areas where prudence would demand more appropriations. 

We are asking that this subcommittee provide funds for an Army of 
900,000 and a 200,000-man Marine Corps. Viewed in the context 
of Russia’s vast and imposing ground armies, this request seems 
reasonable. 

Since 1955, the Soviets have announced reductions in their armed 
forces totaling over 2 million men. It is doubtful, however, that this 
reduction has been effected. 

From a very recent issue of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion Newsletter we learn that in the Soviet Army alone, 2,350,000 
men are under arms, together with a further 350,900 men in internal 
security and labor battalions. Far from being reduced, the effectives 
of each Russian division have been increased, the infantry divisions 
from 11,500 to 13,000 and the armored divisions from 12,000 to 13,670 
men. 

Seventy-five percent of their 175 divisions, of which 75 are armored 
or mechanized and 9 airborne, are stationed along the Soviet Union's 
western border and in Eastern Europe. 

These are augmented by 60 satellite divisions, principally of the 
rifle type, in varying degrees of combat readiness. Finally, it has 
been estimated that the Soviet Union could provide another 125 divi- 
sions within 30 days of mobilization date, and she has an aa ‘mobili- 
zation potential of 7 million men. 

Impressive though these figures are, even more striking is the readi- 
ness of the Soviet t Army and their extensive modernization program. 
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Premier Khrushchev has boasted of hugh firepower. Secretary 
Brucker said there is “ample evidence” that this firepower exists. 

The NATO report states old Soviet equipment has been almost 
entirely replaced, and mobility, firepower, and flexibility increased. 

Their conventional forces include atomic cannon, some 100 missile 
bases for intercontinental and IRBM’s and as for their naval power, it 
js substantial, particulariy with respect to submarines. 

As members of this subcommittee know, the Russian sub fleet as 
late as 1956 was coastal in nature. Now they have expanded to 
cruise the high seas. It has been advanced that a realistic number of 
between 500 and 600 submarines comprise this force and in the fore- 
seeable future it has been estimated that of this total, some 75 percent 
will be oceangoing, including missiles in their armaments. 

In view of these deve lopments, Adm. Arleigh Burke’s increasing 
concern with the Russian sub threat is certainly justified. If we are 
soing to have to live with this threat, in addition to keeping open 
the sealanes to our oversea allies, we certainly need to have a modern, 
well equipped Navy. 

In connection with antisubmarine warfare, the American Legion is 
extremely interested in announced feasibility of nuclear-powered 
nonrigid airships. Besides the practical values of this weapon in 
antisubmarine warfare, many advantages are inherent in this develop- 
ment—not to mention the psychological significance of a ‘‘first’’ in 
this field. 

Now this committee is fully acquainted with the good job being 
done by the Navy to alleviate problems in connection with bloc 
obsolescence of ships in the fleet. It is no secret that some 80 percent 
of our ships are of World War II vintage, which certainly presents a 
formidable repair problem. Our understanding i is that we are rapidly 
approaching the time when it will be less expensive to buy new ships 
than repair the old ones. Another factor in this consideration is 
that in revamping many of our vessels for use in the nuclear age, the 
extent of their usefulness is not prolonged to a degree commensurate 
with expenses entailed. 

I would call the attention of the subcommittee to a recent article 
in the Navy League magazine which claims the Navy is getting less 
than one-half of what is needed in order to maintain our Active 
Navy units at present strength. In reading this article we felt that a 
certain amount of partisanship was recognizable, but I wonder if it 
would extend to misrepresentation. At any rate, it ought to be 
ascertained if this is true. And if it is, positive action by this sub- 
committee is a must. 

This article also asserts that the Navy desperately needs to have 
present ship construction program of 23 vessels per year increased to 
about 60 ships. We are sure you will agree that this is quite a serious 
matter. 

The high regard we expressed last vear for the POLARIS missile 
and subms arine, has not diminished. We strongly urge full support 
of the Navy’s original request for $1.9 billion for this project. 

Our unde rstanding i is that this figure will hasten the Navy along its 
ultimate goal of 40 to 45 such undersea craft. This money ($1.9 
billion) would not include plans for “new starts,”’ we understand, but 
merely fulfill the requirements of the existing schedule. 
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Finally, I would like to comment on the state of our Reserve and | 


National Guard and position of the American Legion in this vital 
area of the national defense. 

It will be vividly remembered by the Congress that when the 
Korean war started, our Nation geared itself immediately for any 
possibility of an all-out war. 

We had nuclear weapons then, as we do now, but it was to the 
citizen soldier we turned for a manpower resource “in a hurry.” Re- 
calling that in the Army alone, some 78,500 Reserve officers and 
165,000 Reserve enlisted men were called to duty, it seems strange 
that with tensions hardly abated, we now seek to reduce these adjunets 
of our force in being. 

The budget request provides funds for an Army National Guard 
strength of only 360,000 and an Army Reserve strength of only 
270,000. This marks the third successive year in which the national 
defense budget seeks a 10-percent reduction in the strength of the 
Army National Guard and the Army Reserve. A reduction of 10 
percent in that strength in fiscal year 1961 will necessitate reducing 
the strength of many units to a point below that which is considered 
the minimum for the conduct of the efficient training. 

In addition, this budget provides for an input into the 6-month 
training program of only 28,000 men into the Army National Guard, 

I am certain this subcommittee is aware that reor ganization of the 
Army National Guard in the pentomic structure which has been sub- 
stantially aecomplished during the last year, is based upon the strength 
figure of 400,000. We are again in favor of the Congress writing into 
legislation on the appropriations that the Army National Guard be 
maintained at 400,000 strength level; the Air National Guard at 
70,000 strength level, and the U.S. Army Reserve at 300,000 strength 
level. If this language is not included in the act, it could be antic- 
pated that the Department of Defense might withhold funds which 
may be voted by the Congress over and above those necessary to 
support the 360,000 strength and the 270,000 strength requested by 
the President. 

This subcommittee will also remember that six National Guard 
divisions were federalized during the Korean conflict, two being sent 
to Korea, two to Europe, and two staying in the continental United 
States. 

The point is this: Times have changed but not that much. In sum- 
mary, the tenor of my presentation today might be termed consistent 
with the American Legion policy which by tradition believes that only 
through strength can a peace be preserved. 

Because the statements presented to this subcommittee are based 
upon the resolutions of our national convention, I request, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the resolutions appended (app. A) to this statement be 
inserted in the record at this point. 

I thank you Mr. Chairman and members of this distinguished sub- 


committee for the privilege of being heard on this vital matter of 


national defense. 
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APPENDIX A 
REsouutTion 180—Muuitary Arr TRANSPORT SERVICE 


Whereas Military Air Transport Service has a vital and increasingly important 
role in the military mission of the Armed Forces of the United States; and 

Whereas this mission is necessary to successful operation of the strategic and 
tactical missions of the Armed Forces; and 

Whereas |MATS must be capable of providing emergency strategic and tactical 
airlift for the Armed Forces on a moment’s notice; and 

Whereas the MATS fleet to carry out this mission must be modernized; and 

Whereas the MATS capability would be diminished to an unacceptable level 
of combat readiness if MATS did not participate in regular and frequent peace- 
time airlift requirements; and 

Whereas the deterrent fofce of the Armed Forces is directly dependent upon 
continuous MATS airlift: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in national convention assembled in Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, August 24-27, 1959, That the U.S. Congress be urged to provide sufficient 
modern aircraft and training facilities, so that the Military Air Transport Service 
may perform activities necessary to be fully prepared to carry out missions 
assigned to it by the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and be it further 

Resolved, That this equipment not be used in competition with scheduled air 
carriers. 


RESOLUTION 179—ACCELERATE THE ICBM PROGRAM OF THE UNITED STATES 


Whereas during the period 1963 to 1970, this country will face a ballistic missile 
threat in addition to the manned bomber threat; and 

Whereas we must make every effort to build the Strategic Air Command to 
meet this mixed threat; and 

Whereas the capacity to produce ICBM’s is not a limiting factor in the accelera- 
tion of the ICBM program; and 

Whereas training and construction are the main limiting factors: Now therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, in national convention assembled in Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That the Department of Defense and the 
U.S. Congress be urged to take whatever steps are necessary to accelerate all 
phases of the current ICBM program. 





RESOLUTION 637—CONVENTION AERONAUTICS AND SPACE COMMITTEE—INVEs- 
TIGATE NAVAL COMMERCIAL USES OF THE AIRSHIP, RiGgip AND NONRIGID 


Whereas the American Legion, pursuant to mandates of national resolutions 
adopted unanimously by the 39th National Convention of the American Legion, 
at Atlantic City, N.J., September 18, 1957, and again, unanimously, at the 40th 
national convention at Chicago, Ill., September 1, 1958, did call upon and strongly 
urge the Congress of the United States, the Department of Defense, and then by 
redirection, the Department of the Navy and the Department of Commerce, to 
“thoroughly investigate the potential and uses of the airship, rigid and nonrigid, 
in the defense and commerce of this Nation, and that they implement their 
findings with legislation, organization, and funds necessary,’’ which resolution 
originated with the national security commission at the convention noted; and 

Whereas these mandates have been called to the attention of the directees in 
said resolutions; and 

Whereas we have been unable to obtain any specific information which would 
indicate that such thorough investigation is being made; and 

Whereas the Department of Defense and the Navy Department particularly 
have been reemphasizing the dangers to this country from atomic missile equipped 
submarines of a possible attacking power; and 

Whereas airships thoroughly demonstrated their ability as antisubmarine 
apparatus during War I, and again with added effectiveness in War II; and 

Whereas this Nation is the only one presently known to have the manufacturing 
facilities, the noninflammable helium gas necessary to efficiently and safely operate 
airships and the organization of trained military and commercial personnel capable 
of operating and maintaining airships; and 
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Whereas all of these unique lighter-than-air assets are being dissipated and 
diminished because of the apparent lack of interest of the governmental activities 
having cognizance thereof; and 

Whereas a further widening use of this unique weapon, namely, a nuclear-powered 
airship with a consequent wider application in the defense of this country, and 
particularly in antisubmarine warfare, has been submitted to the governmental 
agency having cognizance for consideration: Now, therefore, in view of the above, 
and the particular danger to this country from missile-equipped submarines, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in national convention assembled in Minneapolis, 
Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That the resolutions passed at the last two conven- 
tions be forcefully called to the attention of the Congress of the United States, 
the Department of Defense, the Department of the Navy, and the Department 
of Commerce, and be it further 

Resolved, That because of the inaction, lack of interest, or other unknown 
reasons, resulting in the lack of investigation requested by the American Legion 
over the past 2 years, or any reasonable or specific information thereon, and 
because of the imminent danger from the submarines noted, and because of the 
apparent possible widened value from a nuclear-powered airship; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be directed to the President of the United States 
for his attention, and our respectful plea for action so that the investigation 
called for herein will go forward promptly and fully, and that the findings will be 
implemented with legislation, and such organization as may be necessary and with 
the funds that may be required. 


RESOLUTION 411—OpposE ANy CuTs IN NATIONAL GUARD OR RESERVE STRENGTH 


Whereas the 85th session of Congress set a minimum strength of 900,000 men 
in our Regular Army, 300,000 guardsmen, and 400,000 Army Reserve; and 

Whereas the House Appropriations Committee agreed to delete mandatory 
language from the defense appropriation bill; similar languages in the measure 
last year blocked an administration plan cut of 40,000 guardsmen and 30,000 
reservists; and 

Whereas, the guards and Reserve are the Nation’s second line of defense: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in national convention assembled in Minneapolis, 
Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That we go on record as being opposed to any cuts 
in our guards or Reserve strength. 


RESOLUTION 596—SEPARATE BUDGET FOR READY RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD 


Whereas the present budgetary procedure provides for the appropriation for 
the National Guard and other units of the Ready Reserve to be included with the 
appropriation for the Defense Department; and 

Whereas under this practice it is possible for the Defense Department to reduce 
the size of the National Guard and the Ready Reserve by the simple method of 
withholding from expenditure the funds so appropriated; and 

Whereas we realize the necessity of conserving the economic strength of our 
Nation; and 

Whereas the strength of the Ready Reserve including the National Guard 
should be authorized and fixed by the Congress of the United States by direct 
legislation; and 

Whereas in order for this strength to be so maintained it is necessary that its 
budget be placed in a position where it cannot be withheld: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in national convention duly assembled in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That a separate budget for the Ready Re- 
serve including the National Guard be fixed by law and adopted by the Congress. 
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RESOLUTION 594—REAFFIRM STRONG READY RESERVE 


Whereas there is no successful way to deal with Russia or its satellites diplo- 
matically, politically, economically, or militarily except from a posture of the 
greatest possible strength; and 

Whereas no trust can be placed in any oral or written agreement made with 
or promised by these nations; and 

Whereas the fairest and most democratic method of sharing the staggering 
financial cost and heavy sacrifice of personal service is upon a universal basis; and 

Whereas the cold war will apparently last for the foreseeable future; and 

Whereas we already have through taxation a method of universally sharing 
this staggering financial burden; and 

Whereas the most economical and democratic method of providing the neces- 
sary posture of military strength is through a relatively small hard corps of 
professional Army, Navy, and Air Corps Establishments and a large Ready 
Reserve of trained civilians, units, and machines prepared for instant action: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in national convention duly assembled in 
Minneapolis, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That the traditional position of the 
American Legion which calls for a relatively small professional Military Estab- 
lishment and a universal compulsory system of training and service in the Ready 
Reserve be and the same is hereby reaffirmed. 


RESOLUTION 352—Srx-MontH TRAINING PROGRAM 


Whereas the 6-month training program established and continued under 
Public Law 51 of 1951 and the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, has been accepted 
with very general approval by the trainees, and by the class A Reserve, including 
the National Guard; and 

Whereas it has been of great help in providing basically trained personnel for 
the National Guard and other units of the class A Reserve; and 

Whereas due to monetary restrictions and administrative orders imposed by 
the Defense Department, only 44,000 trainees were included in this program for 
the last of 1958 and early 1959; and 

Whereas when the present strength of the Regular Armed Forces is reduced, it 
should be replaced by a commensurate number of ready trained replacements, 
whether members of a unit of the National Guard, other class A Reserves, or 
merely retained in a pool of classified trained personnel: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, That the Congress be called upon to provide 
the necessary money for including in the 6-month training program 110,000 
trainees, and that the Defense Department be called upon to issue the necessary 
administrative orders to provide for the training of this number, and that this 
size of the 6-month training program be constantly maintained; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion in national convention assembled in 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, take the necessary action to 
see that the above objectives are accomplished. 


RESOLUTION 101—INCREASING THE STRENGTH OF, AND THE MODERNIZATION 
oF WEAPONS AND EQUIPMENT OF THE U.S. ARMY 


Whereas there now appears to be a nuclear parity between the United States 
and Soviet Russia; and 

Whereas Soviet Russia has employed the tactics of limited war successfully 
during the past decade by the employment of ground forces; and 

Whereas the ground forces of Soviet Russia appear to have qualitatively and 
quantitatively superior weapons and equipment; and 

Whereas the U.S. Army has missions which exceed its capabilities in both 
strength and equipment, as well as missions which cannot be accomplished by 
other than ground forces; and 

Whereas it is agreed upon that American soldiers should not be equipped with 
inferior weapons or equipment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in national convention assembled in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That there be a rapid acceleration in the 
modernization of weapons and equipment of the U.S. Army, and that the U.S, 
Army, Active and Reserve, be increased to more impressive, effective, and 
respected strength. 
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{ESOLUTION 302— MopERNIZE WEAPONS AND EQuIPMENT OF U.S. ARMED Forces 


Whereas the land forces of the Sino-Soviet bloc greatly outnumber the forces 
of the United States and its allies; and 

Whereas a high percentage of the weapons and equipment currently available to 
and utilized by the U.S. Armed Forces was produced during World War II and 
the Korean war; and 

Whereas the U.S.S.R., since the close of World War IT, has extensively modern- 
ized its forces with weapons and equipment of new design, and has emphasized 
in the modernization process mechanization of its forces, electronics; and firepower 
of increased range, lethality, and mobility; and 

Whereas the U.S.S.R. is producing modern ground equipment at a rate alarm- 
ingly greater than that of the United States, thereby permitting the U.S.S.R. 
to equip not only its own forces but those of its satellites and allies; and 

Whereas a continuation of the current rate of modernization of the U.S. Armed 
Forces seriously impairs the capability of the United States to counter Com- 
munist aggression, whether limited or general in nature: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in national convention assembled in Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That the U.S. Armed Forces shall be 
modernized at a rate and to an extent which will assure the United States quali- 
tative superiority in all weapons and equipment. 


Reso.tution 148—U.S. Army Be Marntrainep at a Minimum SrreNGTH oF 
900,000 


Whereas a strong U.S. Army is indispensable to national security; and 

Whereas the U.S. Army has a vital task of creating and preparing forces for 
sustained combat on land; and 

Whereas the use or threat of use of atomic weapons does not eliminate the need 
for a powerful Army in all-out war; and 

Whereas the National security policy of the United States requires the peace- 
time stationing of Army garrison forces in European and other friendly nations; 
and 

Whereas Congress has appropriated funds to maintain a 900,000-man Army 
which funds have not been expended by the Pentagon: And now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion in national convention assembled in 
Minneapolis, Minn., August 24—27, 1959, support efforts to maintain the mini- 
mum strength Army of 900,000. 


RESOLUTION 243—MAINTAIN STRENGTH OF ARMY AND AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
AT 470,000 


Whereas the American Legion, traditionally, through the mandate of nationa 
conventions, has endorsed the reserve military system as a part of the Armed 
Forces for the security and preservation of our. Nation; and 

Whereas the Army and Air National Guard with a congressional authorized 
strength of 470,000 citizen-soldiers organized in more than 5,500 units, trained 
and equipped, constitute the Nation’s largest and most ready military force; and 

Whereas this Ready Reserve force is dispersed in more than 2,500 communities 
in every State, the territories, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico, and 
by virtue of this dispersion would prove to be of inestimable value in assisting 
civil defense agencies during the period of initial recovery in the event of a success- 
ful massive air attack on this Nation; and 

Whereas the National Guard represents the most fundamental American 
tradition of citizen-soldiery at the grassroots level, offering the maximum national 
defense against attack from within as well as from without, and at the same time 
offering young men an opportunity to perform their military service in their 
own home communities : and 

Whereas the National Guard has served the Nation, the States and territories 
with honor and valor in times of peace and war and, largely by virtue of its own 
initiative and determination, has achieved a high degree of mobilization readiness, 
and is prepared to undertake more advanced type training, and to effect necessary 
reorganization within existing organizational structure to properly complement 
the active military establishments; and 

Whereas the Department of Defense has proposed a reduction of 40,000 men 
from the Army National Guard and curtailment of funds for the Air National 
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Guard which would bring about the elimination of many units of the Army and 
Air National Guard; and 

Whereas such action is considered to be not in the best interest of national 
defense as it would reduce the capacity of the National Guard of the States and 
territories to render assistance in the event of emergencies or disaster; and 

Whereas such reduction of personnel or units of the Army National Guard would 
constitute a writeoff of many millions of dollars in Federal and State funds 
already invested in the National Guard and its existing facilities: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion in national convention assembled in 
Minneapolis, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That the national legislative com- 
mission petition the Members of Congress of the United States to take necessary 
actions to maintain the strength of the Army and Air National Guard of the 
United States at the 470,000 level; and be it further 

Resolved, That necessary action be taken to assure procurement of the necessary 
personnel in order to sustain the Army and Air National Guard with young men 
capable and willing to undergo military training in the defense of their country. 


RESOLUTION 484—OpposE REDUCTION IN ARMED FORCES 


Whereas the executive department of the U.S. Government is contemplating a 
reduction in the U.S, Army of one division; a reduction in the combat strength of 
the U.S. Marine Corps of 12% percent and also reduction in the strengths of the 
U.S. Navy and the U.S. Air Force; and 

Whereas it is the sense and belief of the American Legion that the United States 
of America must have an adequate military force and not just a minimum military 
force; that the vastness of the areas of imminent aggressor-inspired operations 
and the extent of U.S. commitments require these adequate military forces in 
order that they deter the enemy from launching any large-scale attack against the 
United States at home or abroad; and 

Whereas a consideration of all the enemy capabilities to wage war and further- 
more his will to wage war should convince all that any reduction in armed forces 
at this time is not only unwise but unwarranted by the military situation as it 
now exists and in addition constitutes a peril to the national security of 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion in convention assembled in Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That it is unalterably opposed to any further 
reduction in the Armed Forces of the United States at the present time. 





RESOLUTION 147—PRoviIDE FUNDS FOR AN ADEQUATE Navy CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 


Whereas the United States is dependent upon sealanes for raw materials and 
commerce in peace and for survival in the time of war; and 

Whereas the non-Communist free world is strategically an oceanic confedera- 
tion bound together by the sealanes; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union has superseded England as the world’s second 
ranking seapower, and has a Navy designed to sever the free world’s sealanes 
and isolate the United States from its allies and sources of raw material; and 

Whereas the U.S. Navy’s combatant ships are becoming progressively obsoles- 
cent due to the fact that our combatant ships are not being built at a rate adequate 
to replace those those which are wearing out or becoming technologically out- 
dated; and 

Whereas such a trend, if continued, will mean that the modern and growing 
Soviet Navy will challenge U.S. control of the seas; and 

_Whereas the loss of control of the seas would mean disaster and defeat for the 
United States; and 

Whereas U.S. seapower, if adequately maintained, provides the mobility, 
flexibility, and precision application in military forees which is indispensable to a 
Versatile military policy that can meet and defeat the varied and deceptive 
challenges of godless communism. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion in national convention assembled in Minneapolis, 
Vinn., August 24-27, 1959, That we urge a national policy to provide adequate 
funds to assure a Navy construction program of sufficient size to prevent obsoles- 
cence of the fleet. 
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RESOLUTION 638—ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Whereas the danger to our national survival posed by the Soviet submarine 
force increases daily; and 

Whereas our control of the world’s oceans would isolate the enemy to his own 
land mass, giving us access to 85 percent of the earth’s surface insurance and 
maintenance of the free world’s vital sealanes of communications: 

Whereas an entirely new antisubmarine defense requirement has arisen with the 
ballistic missile launching capability of many of the Soviet submarines in the 
foreseeable future; and 

Whereas in this event no point in the United States would be outside the range 
of missiles launched from unpredictable submarine launching sites; and 

Whereas the security of our Nation is increasingly dependent upon the US, 
Navy’s ability to successfully combat the enemy submarine threat, of approxi- 
mately 500 submarines: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the national convention of the American Legion assembled in Min 
neapolis, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, —, support whatever legislative and 
executive action be required to insure that the Navy is provided with competent 
personnel, capabilities, equipment, ships, and weapons to counter successfully 
this threat to our Nation’s survival. 





Reso._uTion 639—Provipe SHIps AND SUBMARINES WitH Po.Laris MISSILES 


Whereas ballistic missiles will undoubtedly become increasingly important for 
deterring all-out nuclear war and as retaliatory weapons in the event of an all-out 
war; and 

Whereas our launching sites for intercontinental missiles will become prime 
targets in the event of all-out war, which will result in damage to adjacent sites 
and population areas from blast and/or radioactive fallout; and 

Whereas seagoing launching sites have no fixed address and are almost immune 
to surprise attack; and 
Whereas seagoing launching sites do not attract enemy bombs to United States 
or other friendly cities, and can be dispersed over 70 percent of the earth’s surface; 
and 

Whereas, by virtue of their dispersion and movement, seagoing missile platforms 
are practically immune to surprise attack, and an attempt to destroy them would 
require a tremendous search and attack effort and would thereby cause an enemy 
to lose the vital element of surprise: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion in national convention assembled in 
Minneapolis, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, strongly supports a program designed 
to exploit the advantages inherent in seagoing forces bv providing adequate 
numbers of surface vessels and submarines, equipped with POLARIS missiles, for 
a” deterrent/retaliatory force capable of discharging the responsibility of the 
U.S. Defense Establishment most effectively. 





REso.uTion 643—Support oF MopEeRN AND FutTurRE NAvy 


Whereas the survival of the free world’s coalition of 60 nations depends upon 
open sealanes and requires the ability of the U.S. Navy to maintain and exploit 
its control of the seas; and 

Whereas the United States and such nations are dependent upon maintenance 
of sealanes to provide strategic raw materials necessary in time of peace or of wat; 
and 

Whereas the U.S. naval seapower provides the mobility, flexibility, and precision 
application of military forces which is indispensable to a versatile military policy 
that can meet the varied and deceptive challenges of Communist nations; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union has superseded Great Britain as a seapower and 8 
now the second ranking seavower of the world; and , 

Whereas our carrier, subsurface, and amphibious forces possess a strategit 
global mobility free from the restrictions and dangers that attended their air and 
missile launching bases on foreign soil; and 

Whereas the continuance of the capability of the U.S. Navy depends to a large 
degree on its ability to develop and apply its most recent scientific advances 
the design of its ships, aircraft, and weapons: Now, therefore, be it. 
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Resolved by the American Legion in national convention assembled in Minneapolis, 
Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That we urge a national policy of adequate prepared- 
ness of the U.S. Navy, including the following: 

1. That the program of construction of POLARIS launching submarines be 
prosecuted vigorously and that the number of said submarines be increased. 

2. That a program be instituted for the construction of guided missiles ships 
in numbers sufficient to operate on a global basis. 

3. That a naval building program for the construction of modern aircraft 
carriers be expedited and that such ships be placed in operation and be main- 
tained in a state of readiness. 

4, That an adequate number of helicopter troopships be provided to take full 
advanta e of the Marine Corps vertical assault tactics, thus assuring our Nation 
of the maximum effectiveness of the Marine Corps in its amphibious operations. 

5. That the Navy research and development program be continued and em- 
phasized in the following areas: 

' A. Atomic propulsion applied to naval surface ships, subsurface ships and 
aircraft. 

B. Nuclear and conventional weapon research and development with continued 
emphasis on increased antisubmarine warfare capability and development of a 
variety of seaborne missile launching sites. 

C. Ship and equipment design insuring the maintenance of the major degree 
of mobility, versatility, and flexibility of combined power unique to naval forces 
and applicable to the entire range of naval warfare requirements. 


RESOLUTION 146—U.S. MariInE Corps Is MAINTAINED AT A MINIMUM 
STRENGTH OF 200,000 


Whereas a strong and adequately equipped Marine Corps constitutes a vitally 
necessary national striking force in readiness; and 

Whereas the Marine Corps constitutes the first echelon of our Nation’s limited 
war forces, have primacy in the field of amphibious operations and being respon- 
sible for the tacties, techniques, and equipment used by landing forces; and 

Whereas the incidence of limited war has been increasing which requires that 
the Marine Corps be kept combat-ready, equipped with sufficient assault ships, 
helicopters, and material to carry out successful amphibious landings on foreign 
shores; and 

Whereas both Houses of Congress have passed legislation appropriating funds 
to maintain the Marine Corps at a strength of 200,000 so as to provide for the 
continuing maintenance of the legally required three full combat-ready Marine 
divisions and three supporting wings in accordance with a previous resolution 
adopted by the national convention of the American Legion; and 

Whereas the American Legion has historically taken a position assuring our 
Nation of the strategic benefits of the existence of a strong combat-ready Marine 
Corps: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in national convention assembled in Minneapolis, 
Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That funds be provided by the Congress and expended 
as necessary to maintain the legally required three full combat-ready Marine 
divisions and three supporting air wings with a minimum Marine Corps strength 
of 200,000 and with all the equipment required for the successful accomplishment 
of the mission of the Marine Corps. 


NEED FOR MODERNIZATION OF ARMY AND MARINES 


Mr. Stxes. No doubt you saw a picture a week or two ago where 
the Marines were receiving their first new M-—14 rifle. It is shocking 
to realize that this is the first of the modern rifles for the Marine Corps, 
the group which always is in the forefront when there is fighting to 
be done. It is preposterous that ours is the last first-class Army and 
Marine Corps in the world to receive a new post-World War II rifle. 

Mr. Witson. It seems to us there are several areas where we know 
the Army and the Marines have not been modernized at a rate com- 
mensurate with the way the Soviet Union is pressing forward in her 
ground forces. 
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Mr. Sikes. It is quite obvious you have given a great deal of thought 
to this field, and I want to congratulate you on an excellent statement 
which I assure you the committee is glad to have. This committee is 
quite seriously concerned with each ‘of the fields of military activity 
which you have discussed. I am sure you realize we have a double 
problem in this connection. 

Most of the things you have recommended involve a departure from 
the budget. If the committee does proceed along those lines, it leaves 
us in the position of appropriating more money ‘than the administra- 
tion has requested. That does not frighten me in the least when 
there is a need, but there is the additional problem of getting that 
money spent. We are not in position to require it to be spent. We 
cannot be sure that after we modify the budget to provide additional 
money in certain important fields that it is going to be used. 

We have had a disappointing experience in that situation before. 
Last year the committee attempted to begin a modest program of 
modernization of the Army. Only a little of the money that we 
appropriated is being used for modernization. 

I can assure vou we have a great deal of interest in this matter and 
are going into it very fully. 

Are there any questions on my right? 

Mr. Ritey. I have no questions. It is a very fine statement. You 
hit crucial points in the defense program. 

Mr. Witsoxn. Thank you very much. 


COST OF AMERICAN LEGION PROGRAM 


Mr. Ftoop. As vou know, much of what you have said I have been 
saving for vears. I wonder if the Legion has an educated guess as 
to what the last page at the bottom right-hand corner would call for 
in dollars to execute this program that you have presented to us this 
morning. 

Mr. Witson. I know about two facets here, Mr. Flood. In answer 
to your question, direct answer, “No,’’ we have not totaled up the 
budget. For instance, I know in one item, the total program for the 
B-70, if carried to completion, would run approximately $6.6 billion. 

Mr. FLoop. From what I have heard here—of course, vou do not 
spend all these moneys at once, when you initiate a program in one 
budget you do not put the $6 mae into the one budget, we only use 
X dollars to begin R. & D., cetera. When you ask for the 108 
fighter-interceptor, you would i ask for $6 billion in this one budget. 
That would be spread X millions over X years. 

Even what I see here, all phases of this—Army, Navy, Air, Marines, 
cuard, and so on—this would certainly add between $5 and $10 
billion to this budget we are now considering. 

Would you be in favor of adding $5 or $10 billion to the existing 
budget to execute this program that you ask for this morning? I do 
not mean you. Do I understand that the American Legion in 
presenting this paper—and if these are the facts, and if this could be 
supported—that the American Legion would support an increase 1n 
this budget as far as the Congress is concerned of between $5 and $10 
billion more to execute it? 

Mr. Witson. Honestly, Mr. Flood, I must presume that once 
the national convention has passed these resolutions, it also assumes 
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that the necessary moneys to implement these recommendations 
would be forthcoming. I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. Fioop. Do you think vour people know that these suggestions 
would cost about $5 or $10 billion more than the budget we have 
before us? 

Mr. Witson. | am certain they know that it must cost increased 
moneys here. Whether they are aware it would cost $8 or $10 billion 
and whether it would cost that much, I have no idea. 

Mr. Fioop. | assure vou it will cost over five to get this done just 
the one vear. 

Mr. Wiison. I see. For instance, on the National Guard and the 
Air National Guard, Army Reserve, that is a matter of $50 million. 
That is the difference between approximately 10 percent here we are 
talking about. 


PROBLEM OF IMPLEMENTATION OF PROGRAMS APPROVED BY CONGRESS 


Mr. Fioop. Of course, Mr. Sikes made very clear this question: Is 
the American Legion aware that the mere fact that this Congress 
appropriates this money, by no means must the American Legion think 
that it is going to be spent and that is the end of it, because that is 
not the case. We have had many cases where that did not take place. 

| wonder why the American Legion has not acted upon a proper 
resolution directed to the Executive to point out to the Executive 
what it thinks, whatever it thinks on that problem. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, we are conscious of the fact that even though 
the funds be appropriated, they are not necessarily spent. 

Mr. FLoop. Why not say so? This is an excellent statement to 
the Congress. We act on it and it becomes law. That is not enough 
to do what vou want todo. Why do you not, if vou know the problem, 
pass another resolution, for what it is worth, and say to the Executive 
what you think your position is and what should be done about this. 

Mr. Witson. I think we have in one of these resolutions, Mr. 
Flood, for instance, as pertains to the-——— 

Mr. FLoop. I do not think you say it strong enough, I do not think 
there is enough guts in it, I do not think you say what you mean, | 
do not think you should back up. | know you have the guts, but I 
do not believe you have been advised what to do, if you want to do it. 
This is not political because this has happened in two or three admin- 
istrations. I vehemently protest and deny the right under most 
circumstances of this arrogation of the executive, its right to this 
allocation in face of law. It has never been tested constitutionally. 
The Supreme Court never acted on it on point, and until it does | 
deny the full power that the executive has arrogated in these cases. 
| think you have not met the problem either, and I think you should. 
You ought to talk to your law boys about that. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Mears points out we have in the matter of 
rehabilitation been more vocal on this point. 

Mr. Mears. And hospital construction. 

Mr. Fioop. I know all about that, but we do not have anything 
to do with that. This is our pigeon. I think you should have started 
your eagle scream on this one. 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Ford. 
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COST OF INCREASED PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I certainly agree with what Mr. Flood has said, that 
if these recommendations were implemented, it would cost a minimum 
of $4 billion in the current fiscal year budget we are considering, and it 
could go as high as an additional $10 billion over the existing budget 
submitted to us. 

[ think rather than pass just generalization type resolutions, as you 
have here, you ought to put into it the dollar cost so that everybody 
who approves it is fully cognizant of the responsibility they are 
assuming. 

I also respectfully suggest that if the American Legion—of which I 
am a member—believes this, they ought to step up to the responsi- 
bility of saying, “‘to finance it we believe that certain taxes should be 
increased to bear the burden.’’ Has the legion done that? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, we have, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Would you tell me what such a resolution says? 

Mr. Witson. The resolution said in effect—and this was adopted, 
I believe, at the May 1959 meeting of the national executive com- 
mittee—the American Legion believed that such additions to our 
security forces as were necessary to give us added assurance of its 
adequacy should be paid for by tax increases. 

I believe in last year’s hearings the national commander also cited 
this before this committee. It was brought out, I believe, that we 
did pass such a resolution and that the American Legion believed— 
and it is still existing policy —that this thing should be done, that this 
funding for the increased security should be done on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

Mr. Forp. I commend the Legion if that is what it has done in 
this regard. Too many organizations want us to spend more money 
but seldom do they give us any aid or assistance in providing the 
necessary wherewithal to do the job. 

Mr. Fioop. That is true of Members of Congress as well as the 
American Legion. 
Mr. Forp. Amen. 


















RESOLUTION 35 ADOPTED BY NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 


AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Witson. If I might be allowed, Mr. Chairman, I would be 
more than happy to see that a copy of that resolution is made part 
of the testimony here so that the Legion’s position is made clear. 

Mr. Forp. That will be very helpful. 

Mr. Ritey. Without objection, that will be placed in the record. 

(The resolution to be supplied follows:) 


















Marcu 31, 1960. 
Hon. Grorce H. Manon, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CoNGRESSMAN Manon: I am deeply grateful to you and members of 
your subcommittee for affording the American Legion an opportunity to present 
its views on various parts of the 1961 defense appropriations. 

I assured Congressman Flood and Congressman Ford that I would provide 
them with copies of Resolution 35 adopted by the National Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Legion in May 1959. This resolution, which is national policy 
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of the American Legion, advocates tax increase when needed to provide a strong 
military structure. A copy of this resolution is enclosed. 
I would be grateful if this resolution in its entirety could be made part of the 
American Legion’s testimony to your subcommittee. 
Sincerely, 
JAMES R. WILsoN, Jr., 
Director, National Security Division. 


RESOLUTION 35—CoLp War 


(National executive committee meeting of the American Legion held April 
29-May 1, 1959) 


Whereas our Nation is engaged in a cold war being waged on the political, 
economic, and diplomatic ffonts with an adversary who has avowed its intention 
of destroying our form of Government; and 

Whereas this cold war could develop into a hot war at any time, and in such 
event a strong military structure requiring the expenditure of enormous sums of 
money is absolutely necessary; and 

Whereas to win the cold war requires that the economy of this country be 
maintained on a sound and stable basis, that the national budget be balanced 
and a sound American dollar be maintained, and that we adopt a pay-as-you-go 
basis in the financing of the defense effort; and 

Whereas it is the firm opinion of the American Legion, based upon the individual 
experiences of its millions of members, that there exists a vast amount of waste 
in the administration of all the Armed Forces, in the utilization of manpower, in 
the lack of centralized purchasing, in the failure to comply with a single catalog 
system prescribed in public law 436 of the 82d Congress, and in the excess stock- 
piling of readily obtainable materials and supplies used by all the armed services, 
the elimination of which waste would result in the savings of billions of dollars, 
which could then be utilized in the research, development, and acquisition of 
modern weapons of warfare necessary to keep us able at all times to deter open 
warfare and to defeat any enemy if such warfare becomes inevitable; and 

Whereas the American people have never hesitated to make any sacrifice neces- 
sary to win every war in which we have ever been engaged, and we believe will 
not now hesitate to make any sacrifice necessary to maintain an essentially 
strong military structure, and at the same time maintain a balanced budget and 
a sound dollar on a pay-as-we-go basis, even though it means an increase in current 
taxes; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National Executive Committee of the American Legion, meeting in 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 29—May 1, 1959, That the American Legion use every 
avenue of communication available to it to inform the American people— 

(1) Of the necessity of maintaining a military structure strong enough to 
guarantee the security of this country: 

(2) Of the necessity of the maintenance of a balanced budget and the sound 
economy of the Nation; 

(3) Of the necessity of increasing current taxes if it becomes necessary to 
accomplish these objects; 

Be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion bring to bear upon the Defense Department 
all the influence at its command to convince it that this waste should be eliminated 
and that 100 cents in value must be obtained for every dollar spent of taxpayers’ 
money. 


Mr. Fioop. I think any organization that appears before this 
Subcommittee on Appropriations or any Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions and urges that certain specific things be done, that they want 
done, which they have a right to do, they should attach to it an adden- 
dum or exhibit showing how much it would cost and also a statement 
that they would be willing to pay for it by recommending what 
taxes would be necessary to do it. 

Mr. Witson. We will certainly bring that to the Commission’s 
attention. 

Mr. Ritry. Mr. Lipscomb. 











SOVIET MISSILE STRENGTH 


Mr. Lipscoms. I am glad to hear this exchange between the 
gentleman and Mr. Flood and Mr. Ford because I certainly concur 
with them. I am also a member of the American Legion and am 
glad to see them speak out. 

I think that in a statement which the American Legion submits it is 
necessary, In my opinion, to be careful of the accuracy of the state- 
ment. [| am concerned with your remark which says, ‘The Soviet 
Union’s conceded superiority in numbers of missiles.” 

On what do you base this “conceded superiority”? I think we 
should be careful of this. I assume you mean alleged. 

Mr, Winson. What we cited as our source for this was the Seere- 
tary of Defense, Mr. McElroy. He himself came out and acknowl- 
edged that between the period from 1960 to 1963 the Soviet Union 
would have a 3-to-1 superiority. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You should point out, I feel, that this could be in 
the future and this statement on the record appears as if it is today. 

Mr. Fioop. To help you a little, I think you and my friend are 
both talking about ICBM’s. As your statement reads, it says 
superiority in missiles. We understand missiles to be ICBM?’s and 
IRBM’s. 

Mr. Witson. Right. 

Mr. FLoop. There is no intelligent doubt at all that in a combina- 
tion of both TIRBM’s and ICBM?’s they certainly have a conceded 
superiority. If you mean ICBM’s, then you should examine my 
friend’s problem. 

Mr. Lrescoms. In a statement, Mr. Flood, as important as this is, 
it should be very specific because the American Legion represents 
great numbers of people in our country. When you make a statement, 
it carries great weight. I think it should be as factual as it possibly 
can be. In such matters as the mention, as you do, of an ATLAS 
plant, which is only running 50 percent of capacity on a regular 5-day 
week, I think you should research the reason for this and the other 
factors that go into production of missiles and the problems of getting 
the bases ready, and so forth, and what we are going to do with these 
missiles as we construct them. 

Mr. Fioop. That last incident, you are right on your facts, but 
you can find your authority in the hearings of this committee which 
have already been published. 

Mr. Witson. I appreciate that. We try to do as thorough a job 
as possible in research and in documenting, and try to stav awav from 
anything that might be misconstrued. We certainly in future appear- 
ances will take even greater care on that. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I am proud to be a member and, as a member, | 
want the record to be as factual as possible so there can be no doubt in 
people’s minds as to what you are saying and what vou desire to do. 

Mr. Witson. I appreciate that, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Thank you. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank vou, Mr. Wilson, for making that presentation 
before the committee. I have always had the highest regard for the 
American Legion. I happen to be a member of it myself. I have 
always found they are very objective in their recommendations to the 
Congress in reference to defense matters. 
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Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and members of 
the committee again for this opportunity. 


Use or GOVERNMENT INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 
WITNESS 


WILLIAM H. RYAN, PRESIDENT OF DISTRICT 44, INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Manon. We will begin the afternoon hearing by listening to 
some testimony from you, Mr. Ryan. 

Will vou please identify vourself for the record? 

Mr. Ryan. My name is William H. Ryan and I am president and 
legislative representative of District 44 of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, AFL—CIO, with offices at 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

| would like permission to insert in the record at this point a letter 
from the operations director, Government Employes’ Council, 
AFL-CIO, placing the support of that organization behind the subject 
matter I am testifying on. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection, we will be glad to have you place 
that in the record at this point. 

(The letter follows :) 


Marcu 29, 1960. 
lon. GEoRGE H. Manon, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, 1961 Department of Defense Appropriation Bill, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DrAR CHAIRMAN MAHON: On behalf of the Government Employes’ Council, 
\FL- CIO, which represents a federation of unions with a combined membership 
of 650,000 Federal and postal employees, I wish to advise the members of this 
committee that we have unanimously endorsed the attached amendment to the 
1961 Department of Defense appropriation bill. 

This action was taken in an effort to maintain existing Government facilities 
in an efficient state of preparedness and for the promotion of Government-operated 
research and development programs, as well as for the protection of those already 
in an employment status with the Government. 

We trust that this subcommittee will agree to this proposal and recommend it 
to the full committee. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES K. LANGAN 
Operations Director, Government Employes’ Council, AFL-CIO. 


PrRoposED RipER To 1961 DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION BILL 


No part of the funds appropriated in this act may be used for the disposal oF 
transfer by contract or otherwise to private contractors of the construction, 
modification, overhaul, repair, research and development, and the manufacture 
of items for which funds are appropriated in this act until adequate 1961 fiscal 
vear workloads are assigned existing Government-owned and operated Army, 
Navy, Marine, and Air Force research and development and industrial activities 
to the extent of not less than the full utilization of each such activity’s January 1, 
1960 manpower ceiling and physical plant capabilities: Provided further, That 
the first and each succeeding alternate naval vessel and submarine, and weapons 
and weapons systems of each category for which funds are provided for in this 
act shall be constructed or manufactured in the Government-owned and operated 
havy yards, naval weapon plants, naval ordnance plants, and Army arsenals of 
the United States; provided further, That not less than 10 percent of rockets and 
missiles for which funds are provided for in this act shall be constructed and/or 
manufactured in Government aircraft stations and/or other plants or factories 
owned and operated by the U.S. Government. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM H. RYAN 


Mr. Ryaw. District 44 is composed of local lodges of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists located throughout the United 
States and insular possessions. These local lodges are composed of 
IAM members who are employed by the Federal Government as 
machinists, toolmakers, skilled machine operators, welders, auto 
mechanics, office equipment repairmen, aircraft mechanics, and 
helpers. 

I am also authorized today to testify on this matter for the Metal 
Trades Department of the AFL-CIO and its affiliated 20 national and 
international unions and the Government Employees Council of the 
AFL-CIO and its 24 affiliated national and international unions. 
The combined membership represented by these organizations is in 
excess of 650,000 Federal employees and 1 million industry employees, 

The aforementioned organizations are gravely concerned for the 
future of Government owned and operated defense facilities, and the 
future of the highly skilled complement of employees of such facilities 
and their families. 

The concern of the metal trades department and the Government 
employees council and its affiliates, emanates from an administration 
policy which was first contained in Bureau of Budget Bulletin No, 
55-4 dated January 15, 1955, restated in Bureau of Budget Bulletin 
No. 57-7 dated February 5, 1957, and restated again in Bureau of 
Budget Bulletin No. 60-2 dated September 21, 1959. 

During 1959 as a result of this policy, the Navy Department alone 
closed down 19 activities and reduced employment in approximately 
45 other existing activities. The closure of the Naval Ordnance 
Plant, Pocatello, Idaho, the Naval Air Station, Norman, Okla., and 
the Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, Tex., were outstanding examples 
where the policy had a grave adverse economic impact on the local 
economy. Thousands of skilled workers were displaced from their 
jobs, and the work formerly performed by them contracted to private 
interests in other areas of the Nation. 

The Navy vards, arsenals, and air stations not ordered closed, were 
reduced in personnel and workload to the point where their overhead 
costs were causing embarrassment to their efficiency factor. 

The congressional intent and spirit of the provisions of the Vinson- 
Trammell Act which require that each alternate new warship be 
constructed in Government Navy yards has been consistently violated 
by administration direction. 

In addition, the administration has done everything possible to 
hinder the modernization of equipment and facilities of these Govern- 
ment plants in keeping with the technological advancement necessary 
to keep abreast of modern techniques, weapons, and methods. On 
the other hand, the administration has spent huge sums of public 
funds for the construction of new facilities and procurement of modern 
equipment for private interests to perform work which could have 
easily, and more economically, been performed in existing Government 
plants and shipyards. 

Only two Navy yards have been allocated any nuclear work and 
have trained personnel to handle this type of modern propulsion. 
Every effort on the part of our organizations to have the Navy De- 
partment train workers in other Navy yards for this new work has 
been to no avail. 
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The organizations for which I have the privilege of speaking recog- 
nizes that tue Government must develop outside productive sources 
for defense items needed in times of national emergency, but it is 
entirely unrealistic and dangerous to turn over our entire defense 
needs to private profiteers without any means to protect our Nation’s 
right to have “yardsticks” by which to gage the performance, quality, 
and cost of the items needed to defend our Nation and its friends 
throughout the world. 

Over the years, the people, through Congress, have authorized the 
expenditure of literally hundreds of millions of dollars to establish 
Defense Department installations, staff them, equip them with highly 
specialized machinery and other devices for research, tests, develop- 
ment, manufacture, repair, and modification of defense materials. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars have been invested in the training of 
specialized skills. All of this expenditure of time, effort, and money 
have been made so as to enable the Government to develop and con- 
trol the engineering and production specifications to which Defense 
Department material is to be produced and to establish a basis for a 
comparison of the cost of manufacturing of defense material. 

| wish to make it clear at the outset that we subscribe to the prin- 
ciple of the free enterprise system, but we also realize that in a great 
majority of cases where the Government conducts industrial opera- 
tions, that it has been done in the interest of the taxpayer and the 
security of our Nation. And I am sure, also, that most of us would 
agree that the Government should not compete with private enter- 
prise, yet history has indicated that there are definite areas where 
exceptions should be made to this policy. 

It was under Secretary of Navy Jose »~phus Daniels, as I recall, that 
the existence of a vicious shipbuilding cartel, which was milking the 

taxpayers dry, was uncovered. Asa result of this disclosure the ship- 
building activity of the Navy came into being. The purpose of the 
Navy’s shipbuilding was to determine how much it would actually 
cost the Government, with its massive complexities and complicated 
lines of communication, to build drydock facilities and to build a war- 
ship and perform the necessary modifications and repairs. It was 
discovered that the cost to the Government was substantially lower 
than the lowest bid ever submitted by members of the shipbuilding 
cartel. Hence, so the story goes, the Government found itself in the 
ship building and repair business. 

Bureau of Budget Bulletin No. 60-2 is a strong restatement of its 
predecessors, and states the general policy of the administration as 
follows: 

The Federal Government will not start or carry on any commercial-industrial 
activity to provide a service or product for its own use if such product or service 
can be secured from private enterprise through ordinary business channels. 
The policy further states: 

Continuation of Government operation on the ground that procurement through 
commercial sources would involve higher cost may be justified only if the costs are 
analyzed on a comparable basis and the differences are found to be substantially 
and disproportionately large. 
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The bulletin continues: 


The admissibility of large and disproportionately higher cost as a possible 
compelling reason for continued Government operations does not alter the gen- 
eral policy which establishes a presumption in favor of Government procurement 
from commercial sources and does not prohibit procurement from more costly 
commercial sources. 

In other words, what the administration says in substance is this: 
For the purpose of policy, there should be no commercial-industrial 
activity in the Federal Government. All such existing activities, are, 
in effect, illegitimate. They must be stamped out. 

However, in some cases where private businesses cannot make 
enough profit from Government work, then in that case the Govern- 
ment can keep it. If there are laws that stand in the way of this 
shutdown policy, every effort, according to the bulletin, must be 
made by the administration to get Congress to legalize the sell-out 
to profiteers. 

Never in the history of our organizations have we witnessed such 
callous disregard for the economic welfare and the job security of 
hundreds of thousands of loyal and highly skilled Government 
employees. 

Many thousands of them have devoted 15 to 25 years of service 
and are not eligible to receive retirement benefits. They have in- 
vested their life’s earnings in homes and the education of their chil- 
dren. They have every reason to expect, in return for loyal and 
efficient service to their Government, to have a degree of job and 
economic security until they reach retirement age. 

This misguided administration policy is literally wrecking their 
life’s plans and goals, and it is disrupting the economic stability of 
many communities which have become dependent upon the economic 
assistance afforded by their employment in Government owned and 
operated facilities. 

In the case of some of the closures previously referred to in this 
testimony, employees were forced to move to other areas of the 
country to secure employment at great financial sacrifice. Many of 
them were unable to secure employment because they had surpassed 
the age which private industry employers were willing to hire at. 

In short, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the admin- 
istration’s policy has shown little or any real concern for the equity 
rights of the employees adversely affected by this policy. 

The Navy Department recently announced a 6-to-1 ship construc- 
tion ratio in private yards and Government Navy yards. In other 
words, the Navy intends to build 2 ships in its own yards and 12 in 
private shipyards. As another outstanding example of the impact 
of this administration policy, I would like to call the attention of the 
subcommittee to the Department of Navy’s position in reference to 
the fine Naval Weapons Plant located in Washington, D.C. 

Under present conditions, taking into consideration present man- 
power ceilings, by the end of March this vear the workload of the 
Naval Weapons Plant will be 30 percent below capacity. By the 
end of the year, it will be 70 percent below capacity, according to 
informed sources. 

In mid-1959 the Navy had promised a large guided-missile fire- 
control system contract to the Naval Weapons Plant and the Navy 
assured Congress that this would be a firm contract. Then, in 
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December, the Navy announced it was canceling the project because 
it was necessary to ‘‘use the funds originally intended for the guided- 
missile fire-control program for items of higher priority.’”’ Although 
the Navy says it has not transferred work scheduled for the Naval 
Weapons Plant elsewhere, it is known that the Bureau of Naval 
Weapons is letting out much work which could be done at the Naval 
Weapons Plant. 

It is significant that the trouble at the Naval Weapons Plant, 
and many other activities, did not start until after the administra- 
tion’s all-out farm-out-at-any-cost policy went into effect in 1955. 

Informed sources have stated that the Naval Weapons Plant in 
Washington, D.C., can’ maintain its present work force with manu- 
facturing orders totaling approximately $40 million per year. This 
figure represents less than 1 percent of the amount spent each year 
by the Navy Department alone on aircraft, ships, guided missiles, 
electronics, and communications. It is our firm contention that 
amongst these huge procurements there should be sufficient component 
parts suitable for the Naval Weapons Plant to handle. 

As I pointed out before, Mr. Chairman, a great deal of money, 
time, and effort has been invested in Government owned and operated 
defense facilities to- 

(1) develop, research, and control the engineering and produc- 
tion specifications to which Defense Department material is to be 
produced; 

(2) establish a basis for comparison of the cost of research and 
manufacturing of defense material. 

According to figures recently released by the Defense Department, 
military research contracts amounting to nearly $315 million were 
given to 85 U.S. colleges and universities last year. North American 
Aviation, which tons the business firms getting defense research 
contracts, got $567.7 million in contracts last year, almost double 
the total awarded to all colleges and universities in the same period. 

In the meantime, Federal research facilities, and other Government 
owned and operated facilities that are capable of performing much 
of this work, are going begging for work. 

It appears that the defense agencies are, by virtue of this adminis- 
tration policy, delegating themselves to the status of contracting 
agencies, with absolutely no control over the adequacy, quality, and 
cost of defense hardware. 

It is significant to note that we started our technological backward 
slide in our former status of advanced weaponry for the preservation 
of world peace, when our defense agencies started to turn over their 
inherent responsibilities to the sole control and whim of private 
interests. 

The affiliates of the metal trades department and the Government 
employees council maintain that it is of distinct advantage to our 
national defense to preserve a labor force of skilled, trained workmen 
just as it is important to stockpile strategic materials. If these 
skilled employees are dispersed in a reduction-in-force action caused 
by the administration’s policy, it would take years to assemble a new 
group in time of a national emergency. 

The metal trades department and the Government employees 
council are also of the contention that the Federal Government owes 
a responsibility, as does any employer, to the employees of their facil- 
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ities and to the communities in which they are located. The impact 
of tens of thousands of families suddenly losing their total income 
would be of a major disaster to any community. 

In giving serious study and consideration to this grave problem, 
the metal trades department executive council in session at Miami 
Beach, Fla., on February 5, 1960, voted unanimously to respectfully 
request this subcommittee to give consideration to the inclusion of a 
rider on the Department of Defense appropriation bill for fiscal 1961, 
which they believe will halt, at least for 1 vear, the dangerous effects 
of the administration’s policy to close these very important arms of our 
national defense potential. 

The Government Employes Council of the AFL-CIO at a subse- 
quent meeting also unanimously voted to request this subcommittee 
to give consideration to this problem. 

The proposed rider which was unanimously endorsed by the Execu- 
tive Council of the Metal Trades Department of the AFL-CIO and 
the Government Employees Council of the AFL-CIO is attached to 
the end of my prepared statement to this committee. 

The effect of the rider would be to force defense agencies to allocate 
enough workload and moneys to existing activities to maintain the 
personvel “on board” in each Government owned and operated 
defense facility at their January 1, 1960, manpower figure. 

The next two provisos in the rider are restatements of the congres- 
sional philosophy contained in the Vinson-Trammell Act, with certain 
modifications to update the language to modern-day defense items 
and needs. 

We would like to call to the attention of your subcommittee the 
fact that indiscriminate farming-out of defense work irrespective of 
cost, to private interests, creates a condition in many instances where 
more persons are indirectly on the Federal Government payroll than 
would be otherwise if a fair apportionment of work between Govern- 
ment owned and operated facilities and private facilities were the 
policy pursued by our Government. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am most apprecia- 
tive for the opportunity to set forth the views of the organizations 
that I represent on this very important matter, and I beseech the 
committee to include the proposed rider in the Department of Defense 
appropriation bill for fiscal 1961. 

I shall be most happy to answer any questions which my testimony 
may have raised in your minds. Thank you. 


COST OF PERFORMING WORK IN GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE 
FACILITIES COMPARED 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Ryan, we are pleased to have had your views. 

The Committee on Appropriations, insofar as it reasonably can, 
seeks to avoid placing riders on appropriation bills. This, I think 
you know. 

On the other hand, I realize that this policy is often breached in one 
way or another by various amendments and riders which do, from 
time to time, appear on appropriation bills. I am thinking of the 
problem to some extent from the standpoint of workers generally. If 
work is being done by Government employees and if this work 1 
transferred to private industry, American citizens, and probably 
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members of the AFL-CIO, would still be doing the work; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Ryan. Well, they would in some instances, Mr. Chairman; 
not in every instance. In the AFL-CIO we feel that we have an 
obligation to the taxpayer. We feel that the Government should 
maintain some sort of a yardstock against possible excessive costs in 
manufacturing these needed defense items. As I pointed out in my 
testimony, we support the free enterprise svstem, but there are areas 
which we firmly believe the Government has a very legitimate reason 
to be in bustness in order that they will have some control over the 
seat and the cost of the defense item that is needed. We have 
been alarmed over the een several years by the fact that the adminis- 
trative branch of the Government has more or less, in our opinion, 
usurped the responsibilities of the Congress. They come before 
congressional committees and they secure authorization and funds 
for the construction of items. The ‘re does not seem to be any regard 
on the part of the administrative branch to try to perform this work 
at the least possible cost to the taxpayer. 

As I pointed out in the latter part of my testimony, there is great 
sentiment abroad, even in the Congress itself, to reduce the number 
of F a ‘ral employees on the payroll, 

Yet, when you contract this out, all of this work, to private industry, 
there is no control at all over the number of e mployees involved in the 
manufacture of any given item or groups of items. If you manu- 
facture some of them in your own Federal activity, vou would have 
some idea of how much it is going to coat so that vou can reasonably 
expect private contractors to ‘fall pretty close to the cost it is going to 
cost the Federal Government to manufacture these items. We 
noticed in some of our travels in private industry plants where, on a 
given project, there are more employees involved than there would 
normally be with the same project performed in a Government 
activity. These industry employees are indirectly, I submit, Mr. 
Chairman, on the payroll of the Federal Government. Many of 
these companies are fully subsidized by the Federal Government. 


TREND TOWARD PLACING DEFENSE WORK WITH PRIVATE BUSINESS 


Mr. Manon. The trend in recent vears in the Defense Department 
has been toward contracting out more and more of its business. This 
is a technique which, from a bookkeeping standpoint, makes it appear 
that fewer civilians are employed than otherwise. [| think we all 
believe in the free enterprise system and we believe that the Federal 
Government should not intrude itself into the regular operations of 
private business. On the other hand, the Government has tradi- 
tionally performed certain functions—for example, shipyards and 
depot maintenance of aircraft and vehicles 

Mr. Ryan. It has always maintained yardsticks, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. One of the services has proposed that it will undertake 
probably to run a number of the major bases on_a contract basis. 
There is a 4g seen swinging in that direction. I think there is a 
place for the Government in certain types of business, particularly in 
the defense business, but I do not want to see that pendulum swing too 
far one way or the other. I deplore efforts which are made from time 
to time to conceal the number of civilian employees by contracting 
out the work so that the true picture is more or less disguised. 
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What Congress can do about this matter is another thing. The 
spirit of the people who administer these programs is a very significant 
element in this matter, as you know. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 


JURISDICTION OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Manon. What we can do by way of legislation to prevent the 
abuses, I am not sure, but I, for one, will be glad to give your state- 
ment very serious consideration in connection with actions which we 
will take on the Defense appropriation bill. 

It would be good if you would prepare, your organization and 
others, views with respect to matters of this kind for the legislative 
committee headed by Mr. Vinson. You have probably done that. 

Mr. Ryan. We have talked to them on an informal basis, but not 
before the committee as such. 

Mr. Manon. This is a policy matter and a legislative matter and 

‘ally could best be handled there, it seems to me. 

From the practical standpoint, I know that you think you have a 
better chance to get immediate and direct results through this 
procedure. 

Mr. Ryan. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

I think that Chairman Vinson fully understands this problem and 
I believe that he and his committee will give it serious consideration, 
as I know this committee would, but I venture to suggest that if the 
House of Representatives and the Senate were to pass a piece of legis- 
lation along the nature of this proposed rider that we presented to 
this committee, without question it would be vetoed by the adminis- 
tration. 

I do not know whether there is enough sentiment in the House and 
Senate to override such a veto. 

Mr. Chairman, this matter has become so serious at the present 
time that we think immediate action is necessary and if this rider is 
included in the Defense bill, it will, at lest, have put a stop to it fora 
l-year period. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES SINCE KOREAN WAR 


Mr. Manon. I have here a tabulation of figures entitled ‘Direct- 
Hire Civilian Employees by Salaried and Wage Board Status.” 

It gives the number on the rolls on June 30, 1951, as 1.2 million; 
on June 30, 1952, 1.3 million; on June 30, 1953, 1.3 million. 

Those were years in which we were in the Korean war. The total 
number estimated for December 1959 was 1 million which represents 
represents a falloff since the Korean war of approximately 300,000. 

Mr. Forp. What do the figures show from the year Mr. Ryan 
said all of this catastrophe started to take place, 1955? 

Mr. Manon. The figures for 1954 are shown as 1.2 million; in 1955, 
1.1 million. 

We could put this table in the record at this point. 

(The table follows:) 
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Mr. Manon. How much work has been contracted out which might 
possibly have been done by Government employees? 

Of course, we do not know the whole story but we know of some 
instances where work has been contracted out which previously was 
done otherwise. If we should begin to operate a number of our bases 
with contract personnel, you would drastically reduce the number of 
civilian employees. Whether you would save money or not, | do not 
know. If Government employees work hard and are supervised under 
a program of good management, it would seem that Government 
employees could run a base as effectively as contract employees. 

Mr. Ryan. | would say they could run it much more effectively 
and certainly cheaper because I am sure that we are not so naive as 
to believe that when a contractor makes a bid for a Government 
contract that he is not including in that bid an estimated charge for 
taxes and all of these other things that a contractor pays that the 
Government does not pay. Those things are all figured in. They are 
figuring on a clear profit of X-percentage and anything that they can 
get over that percentage. 

When things are contracted out, you reduce your Federal employee 
rolls, during this period, of some 200,000 and if my arithmetic is 
correct, you still do not know how ms ny hundreds of thousands have 
been added indirectly to the Federal payroll by the contract-out 
process. 

TENURE OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Manon. I regret to see employees who have been with the 
Government a long time, particularly if they are efficient and loyal, 
who lose their jobs after acquiring seniority over many years. That 
is one of the factors here and we must consider these human factors. 
I hope that officials in the Pentagon are giving consideration to those 
factors. 

T am not willing to believe that just because someone has a job with 
the Govern.nent in a gun factory or a plant that such a person has a 
vested right in the continuation of the facility where he has his job. 
I do not think you would insist on that. 

Mr. Ryan. I would say to this extent, Mr. Chairman: That a 
Federal emplovee who has worked, let us say, 10 or 15 years in, using 
the weapons plant as an example, I would say he is being seriously 
shortchanged if his job were taken away from him because the work 
that he had been doing, or the work that he was capable of doing was 
going somewhere else. 

Mr. Manon. [ think that every reasonable effort should be made to 
take care of his employment rights, but if the work he is doing is no 
longer important and if changes have made it necessary to close his 
factory or plant or installation, I think that is one of f the hazards of 
life which he has to accept. 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Chairman, I would agree with vour thinking along 
that line if an activity were of such a specialized nature that it had no 
further use in our present day needs. However, that is not the case in 
many of these activities. 

The case is jst as I stated in my testimony, Mr. Chairman, This 
is an administration policy. The Defense helonicas cannot do 
anything about it. They must obey their boss. Their boss says 
that, “You shall contract out irrespective of what the cost is.”’ 
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Their hands are tied. They cannot do anything about it. They 
have just got to obey the boss and that is what they are doing. 

Mr. Manon. We are pleased to have you before us and your views 
will have our attention. 

{re there any questions? 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CONTRACTS 


Mr. Forp. I just want to say, Mr. Chairman, that at least in 
several instances, | think Mr. Ryan has made what appears to be an 
inaccurate statement and, in other cases, unsubstantiated statements. 

I first turn to page 9 of his presentation, the first paragraph. Either 
there is a typographical error or I do not understand what he is trying 
Lo point out, 

| would ask that Mr. Ryan read it again. It does not seem to 
indicate What he is trying to prove. 

Mr. Ryan. I set forth in the first par: agraph on page 9 the amount 
of moneys given to 85 U.S. colleges and universities last year for re- 
search and deve lopment. 

Mr. Forp. You said $315 million for that purpose? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. Then I went on and said North Ameri- 
can Aviation was the top business firm getting defense research con- 
tract dollars. Not manufacturing. This is research contract dollars. 

[ said they got $57.7 million in that year and that was taken from 


Mir. Forp. Read the last part of that sentence. 

You say that $57.7 million is almost double the total awarded to all 
colleges and universities in the same period. That $57.7 million is 
not double $315 million; is that not inaccurate? 

\lr. Ryan. I only spoke to 85 colleges at the top. 

\Ir. Forp. That makes it worse. 

Mr. Ryan. I am sorry; I see what you mean. There is a typo- 
graphical error there. 

Mr. Forp. 1 am just reading what you said. What you said is 
inaccurate. 

Mr. Ryan. Thank you. In fact, it is more than that. 

Mr. Forp. All I am saying is that the statement which was read 
to us is Inaccurate as you read it. 

Mr. Ryan. I will be happy to correct that in my statement when 
I get the accurate figure. 

Mr. Forp. All right 

Now turning to the third paragraph you say: 

, Delegating themselves to the status of contracting agencies with abso- 
lutely no control over the adequacy, quality, and cost of defense hardware. 

[ do not think you can substantiate that. 

Mr. Ryan. When you delegate all the research and development, 
basic research and development, out to someone outside of your own 
shop, what control do you have over it? 

Unless you have some means in your own shop of checking on the 
outside contractor; what control do you have? 

Mr. Forp. I can say from personal experience in ae industry 
Where these kinds of contracts have been let, that the Government 
does keep good control over the adequacy of the work, the quality 
and the cost. I can sav to vou that the people who work in private 
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industry in my district do just as good a job as any Government 
employee in any agency does. I am sure that the quality and the 
adequacy of the product is equal if not better. 


REWORKING OF MATERIAL PRODUCED IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY BY GOY- 
ERNMENT PLANTS 


Mr. Ryan. I would like to submit to the committee here that 
according to reports received from our members who work in many 
of these Government owned and operated facilities, that a great deal 
of their time is spent in reworking, if you please, reworking material 
that has been produced in some private industry shop that somehow 
or other has gotten by inspection. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to have some specific examples provided 
for the record. This is an indictment of a number of good production 
workers, some members of your own organizations. 

I think in deference to them, you ought to pinpoint such illustrations. 

Mr. Larrp. This is sort of a “shotgun charge,” Mr. Chairman. [ 
think it is important that these charges be specific. I have some 
very fine employees in my district working on this kind of work. 
I do not like to see a charge made here that all of their work is not 
proper. I would like some examples of the “‘featherbedding” Mr. 
Ryan alludes to. 

Mr. Ryan. I would say that the administration has used a shotgun 
technique in this instance. 

Mr. Larrp. The administration is not testifying here; you are. I 
have seen no charge by the administration that Government employees 
are not efficient. 

Mr. Ryan. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Larrp. You are the witness before this committee. 

Mr. Ryan. The administration has generated my testifying here 
because of their policy. 

Mr. Larrp. I think it is up to you to give some examples to support 
your statements. This would be helpful to our committee. 

Mr. Ryan. I think the administration’s stated policy is very clear. 
I am sure that the gentleman 

Mr. Lairp. Your statements as a witness before the committee 
would be more effective if you would give at least one example. I 
would like to see you pinpoint one example rather than to indict 
everyone who is working on defense contracts in America. 

Mr. Ryan. I have not done that, sit 

Mr. Larrp. If you read your statement, it is an indictment. 

Mr. Ryan. I have two instances in my testimony where I sub- 
scribed to the principle of free enterprise, but I said that there are 
certain areas in which we believe, or our organizations believe, that the 
Government should maintain industrial organizations for two pur- 
poses. I outlined those two purposes. 

I am not here today attempting to take all of the work away from 
private industry. I am only attempting to get the Government to 
keep these yardstick organizations open so that we can have a better 
control over the quality and the cost of the end item produced. That 
is all I am here for. 

Mr. Lairp. Would you mind giving us a few of the examples you 
have mentioned here? You have talked about the information you 
have received. 
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Can you give us a couple of specific examples so that we can look 
into them? Do you not think that you owe it to us? 

Mr. Ryan. Instances where work has been reworked? 

Mr. Larrp. Yes. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes; I can get you those. 

Mr. Larrp. And better quality. We would like those examples. I 
think certainly we should look into them. 

Mr. Manon. Give such information to Mr. Crosby and also supply 
anything you may have for the record along that line. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Make any suggestion you wish as to where we might 
look into some of those cases. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows:) 


Aprit 1, 1960. 
Hon. GeorcE H. Manon, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear ConGRESSMAN Manon: While I was testifying on March 30 before 
your subcommittee, one of the subcommittee members requested that I supply 
the committee with information relating to specific instances where Federal 
employees had to rework items furnished or manufactured by commercial con- 
tractors. 

Listed herein are some of the specific instances reported to us by our affiliated 
lodges, of poor quality contractor work which had to be corrected or reworked by 
Government-owned and operated defense facilities. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wituiam H. Ryan, 
President, District No. 44, 
International Association of Machinists, AFL-CIO. 


SOURCE OF INFORMATION 
Lodge 150, Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 


(1) A special weapons project for the Picatinny Arsenal with an initial contract 
for 250 prototype units to American Car Foundry at a cost of approximately 
$1,000 per unit resulted in failure after failure during tests. Because of price and 
poor quality of items produced, all orders for these units have been placed by the 
Ordnance Army Command with Watertown Arsenal. Watertown Arsenal price 
for functioning units ranged between $737 and $785 per unit. 

(2) Lineoln Lab radar tower (tracking tower), Air Force contract (MIT), 
manufactured by D. S. Kenny Corp. consisted of large weldment made for the 
top of the tower which was delivered to Watertown Arsenal for final assembly 
and was found to be incorrect in dimensions and subquality rendered it impractical 
for use and Watertown Arsenal was required to furnish another weldment to com- 
plete the tower. 

(3) 90 millimeter components by Firestone Tire & Rubber, gears and cases 
and trunions not level. 

(4) Fuse setter rammer M20 by American Type Founders, U.S. Shoe Machine 
Corp., bore not in alinement; gears, oversized. 

(5) 280 millimeter components by Baldwin Locomotive, Treadwell & Dravo, 
trunion bevels not even, 42 sets of expansion tanks manufactured by Dravo (2 
tanks to a set), 83 were rejected out of a total of 84. 

(6) 75 millimeter sky sweepers by Sperry Gyro, fire control was unworkable 
after road testing. 

SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


Lodge 81, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, IIl. 


(1) Goodman Manufacturing Co., Chicago, IIL, in 1944 supplied a quantity of 
unity of yokes D32032 and D32035, which had to be reworked as was the case in 
the following items from other companies. 

(2) Fisher Body Corp., in 1944, supplied 67 cradles, D28001, with various 
discrepancies. 


53637—60—pt. 7 25 
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(3) Birtman Electric Co., Rock Island, Ill, in August 1949, rings B 1POD, 
C 7138205, 520 pieces machined incorrect. 

(4) Triple “I”? Manufacturing Co., Marion, lowa, December 1948, various 
quantities of lunette, C7128026. 

(5) Midwest Steel, Inc., August 1944, quantity of lunette, C7128026, were 
threads cut undersized, salvaged by turning off fringe and welding additional 
material and then reworked. 

(6) Koppers Co., Inc., manufactured a quantity of cylinder assemblies, 
F8710144, in 1952 and 1953 that had to be reworked before issue. 

(7) Anseo Division of General Aniline Corp., of Binghamton, N.Y., supplied 
660 aiming circles, M2, Bgr. F8211637 which had to be completely reworked in 
the sight department of the Rock Island Arsenal. 

(8) Approximately 40, light, estimate, T22, Drg F7649144 manufactured by 
Rudolph Wendle, of San Jose, Calif., reworked during 1959. 

(9) A large quantity of valve assembly, replenisher, filling, drawing B6224806, 
manufactured by the following companies are having to be reworked: Miller 
Printing Machine Co., contract DA—-36—-061—ORD-118; Pacifie Car & Foundry 
Co., on contract DA-20-089-OR D-4032; American Car & Foundry Co., on con- 
tract DA—20-089-—OR D-2972; Chrysler Corp. on contract DA-—20—-089-OR D-8406; 
Cadillac Corp. on contract DA-—20—-089-OR D-2931. 

(10) International Harvester Co., contract DA-—11—022—ORD-3021, for truck 
cargo, 5-ton, 6 by 6, with various deficiences had to be reworked during 1959, 

(11) Diamond Tea Co., Chicago, Ill., contract DA-11-—022-ORD-—2712 for 
truck chassis, 5-ton, 6 by 6, with various deficiencies including leaks in front and 
rear differentials, transmissions, power takeoff, and transfer cases. Rework on 
above trucks was performed at the Rock Island Arsenal by a representative of the 
companies with the help of Government personnel. 


SOURCE OF INFORMATION 
Lodge 192, Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


(1) 300 fuel pumps overhauled by Aerodex, Ine., Miami, Fla., were reover- 
hauled at a cost of $17.69 per unit before they could be used on Navy airera’t. 

(2) New leading edge assemblies manufactured by Grumman Aircraft Co., 
to conver UF-1 to UF-2 aircraft, inspection revealed that 30 percent of blind 
revets installed improperly. The extra cost to Navy to rework these was $2,000 
per aircraft. 

(3) Jet engines J33-A—240 overhauled by Southwest Airmotive Co., Dallas, 
Tex., revealed all kinds of discrepancies that had to be corrected before use. 

(4) The Navy has a contract with Southwest Airmotive to overhaul a certain 
number of jet engines per month. To complete subject quota, Pensacola minor 
repair engines were sent to them for major overhaul. At present, Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, tearing down major overhaul engines of this company for spare 
parts for aircraft engines received from Durham Aircraft Service, Inc., of Mineola, 
Noy. 

(5) Aireraft engines R-985 overhauled by Oakland Aircraft Engine Service 
had a great number of discrepancies to be corrected. All elevator push-pull rods 
for S2F aircraft were improperly assembled and failed on aircraft. These push- 
pull rods had to be remanufactured by the overhaul and repair department of 
the Naval Air Station, Pensacola. This is a Grummann aircraft. 

(6) To convert eight R4D-—8 aircraft to navigation trainers, the overhaul and 
repair department of the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, bid $52,400 and Convair 
bid $200,000 per aircraft. On R4Y aircraft the overhaul and repair department, 
Pensacola, Fla., bid $101,525 and Convair bid $550,000 per aircraft. 


SOURCE OF INFORMATION 
Lodge 1164, Sacramento, Calif. 


(1) Indieator directional gyro new UR serial No. 59-529 manufactured by 
Summers Gyroscopic Co., Santa Monica, Calif. Out of a quantity of 139 in- 
spected, 139 were defective. Date: August 27, 1959. 

(2) On July 23, 1957, 17 Chrvsler industrial engines were received from the 
contractor and 12 of the 17 failed to meet requirements of a dynamometer test. 

(3) Seventeen engines that were on contract by Mitchell Avionics Corp., of 
Chico, Calif. Sixteen did not meet Air Force standards, and required rework 
before they could be used on the project. 
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SOURCE OF INFORMATION 
Lodge 282, Bremerton Naval Shipyard 


1) 173 man-hours were spent to repair defective plastic top tables purchased 
from Jamestown Metal Corp., February 26, 1960. Refrigerators purchased for 
U.S.8S. Koontz galleys not suitable for shipboard installation, Front panel poorly 
designed. Many man-hours used to make this equipment workable. Date: 
August 27, 1959. 

SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


Lodge 441, Norfolk Naval Shipyard 
(1 
Observation Island (EAG-—154) 
J.O. 12-039-6101, September 1958 

Nos. 3 and 4 ships service generators, 600 kilowatts. 

Manufacturer: General Electric Co. 

These units were purchased and sent to shop for installing modified sixth- 
stage blading and an ampodyne exciter. Upon being opened, turbine casing flange 
finishes were found subpar, clearances and internal alinements inaccurate. Cost 
of corrections approximately $1,200. 

(2 
(FRAM program vessels) 
Massey, Zellars, Huntington, and Sperry 

Two ships service generators removed from each vessel and sent to General 
Electric Co. for repair and modifications to fifth- and sixth stage blading, governor 
mechanism, and electric ends of units. These units have just been returned to 
Norfolk Naval Shipyard for reinstallation upon vessels. Upon visual inspection 
of units received for installation on U.S.S8. Huntington it would appear that 
vertical joints have not been broken and inspected, gunning plugs have not been 
pulled, grooves cleaned, and plugs renewed; actually the general appearances 
would indicate repairs of a very minor nature only have been accomplished, 
certainly not an extensive overhaul, consistent with the quality of work normally 
received at Norfolk Naval Shipyard. 

(3) 
Nantahala (AO-60) 
J.O. 25-533-1508, August 1958 
Four gasoline cargo pumps (deep well). 


Pawcatuck (AO-108) August 1958 
J.O. 58-041-1511 

Two gasoline cargo pumps (deep well). 

The above pumps were repaired by private contractors and failed to operate 
satisfactorily when installed aboard subject vessels. Subject pumps were then 
delivered to X31, Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, Va. for repairs. They 
were repaired at. a cost of approximately $4,000 on the Nantahala and $5,000 on 
the Paweatuck. They were then delivered to ship and installed by shops 38 and 
51, tested and accepted by vessels. 

Three propellers repaired. 

Two cancelled authorization SWO No. 3, dated March 18, 1960. 

One propeller, serial No. 24492, drawing No. 88340-S440-867067, stock No. 
52010-254—4500-01; type, submarine (Guppy). 

_ One propeller, serial No. 24535, drawing No. 88340-84400-867067, stock No. 
§2010-254-01; type, submarine (Guppy). 

One propeller, serial No. 19595, drawing No. SS212-—S44~7, stock No. $2010 
193-6639-01; type, submarine. 

Nore.—These above-listed propellers (three) were unsatisfactory, repaired by 
Johnson’s Propeller Repair Shop and required $2,730 labor (in shop 31) to place 
in ready-for-issue condition. 


(5) 
iix-Midway (program refit) 
J.O. 70-029-1015, January 1953. 

totor for 1,250-kilowatt ships service generator, manufacturer, General Electric 
Co., was badly damaged when the thrust of the unit carried away. Upon inspec- 
tion it was found that one stage could not be repaired by installing standard 
replacement blades as the rotor bucket wheel (disk) was damaged at the root of 
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the blades. It was suggested that the bucket wheel be reduced in diameter, 
remachined to receive blades and special blades with extended root sections be 
made and installed. The estimated cost for the suggested repair in NNSY would 
have been $1,900. 

It was decided at BuShips level to return rotor to General Electric Co. for 
repairs of their own choice and technique. The same procedures as outlined in 
first paragraph were followed by General Electric Co. (installation of special 
blades with longer root section) and the Government was billed for $10,000. 


(6) 
U.S.S. Basilone (approximately 1954 or 1955) 
(From memory, no written records obtainable on short notice) 

One 450-kilowatt ships service generator, manufactured, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., was badly damaged when its thrust carried away. It was decided to 
install a unit from stock rather than to detain vessel for an extensive length of 
time necessary to repair old unit. 

When the stock unit was received from Supply Department and unboxed 
the papers showed that it had been overhauled by Westinghouse Electric Corp, 
at a cost in the neighborhood of $28,000 before being put in stock. 

(6) 

Upon opening the unit to remove preservation, it was found to be extensively 
steam cut, both casing and diaphragms; the diaphragm fits and alinement were 
inaccurate; the packing boxes were steam cut; the steam flange joints were in 
bad condition and the general condition of auxiliary controls and components 
were bad. It was found necessary to completely reoverhaul entire unit at a cost 
of approximately $4,500 to bring it to a level of efficiency to be acceptable by 
the NNSY Design Division and the ship’s engineering officer. 

(7) 
U.S.8. Massey 
J.O. 16-751-4766, February 1960 

Four new fire and bilge pumps. 

These pumps ordered by direction of BuShips for subject job. Upon inspection 
of pumps, it was found necessary to pack piston rods and piston valve rods. 
This work, combined with the necessary test made it necessary to spend approxi- 
mately $525 to complete the subject pumps and make ready for installation. 


(8) 
U.S.S. Sperry 
J.O. 16-—742-—4762, November 1959 

Four new fire and bilge pumps. 

These pumps ordered by direction of BuShips for subject job. Upon inspection 
of pumps it was found necessary to pack piston rods and piston valve rods. 
This work, combined with the necessary test made it necessary to spend approxi- 
mately $525 in shop 31 to complete the subject pumps and make ready for 
installation. 


(9) 
U.S.S. Goodrich 
J.O. 16-749-5804, February and March 1960 

Six new distilling plant pumps. 

These pumps ordered for subject job, but only five available and received. 
One old pump overhauled to complete order. One new pump was frozen up 
and had to be dismantled and freed up. Approximately $750 was spent to com- 
plete the checking, repairing, and testing of subject pumps in shop 31. Also, 
in conjunction with the above work, shop 51 was required to free up electric motor 
of the new pump and to repair motor of the old pump. (Cost unknown.) 


(10) 
U.S.8. Huntington 
J.O. 16—802—4741, February 1960 

Four new fire and bilge pumps. 

These pumps ordered by direction of BuShips for subject job. When tested» 
one pump had leak in connecting flange on steam chest. After repairs were made 
to steam chest so that pump could be run, it was found that required pressure 
could not be obtained. Further inspection into water end of pump revealed 
faulty suction and discharge valves. Repairs were made. Approximately $700 
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was spent in shop 31 to complete the checking, repairing, and testing of these 
pumps. 


(11) 
U.S.S. Sperry 
J.O. 16-742—4770, February 1960 

One salt water pump. 

This pump ordered for subject job. Pump received with electric motor not 
suitable for installation. Motor from old pump had to be repaired and utilized 
with new pump. Change of motor pump combination and test of unit made it 
necessary for shop 31 to spend approximately $80. This does not include cost 
of repairs to motor in shop 51 (approximately $175). 


(12) 
U.S.8. Zellars 
J.O. 16-752-5807, February 1960 

Nine distilling plant pumps. 

These pumps ordered for subject job. Only seven pumps available and re- 
ceived. In addition to checking and testing the new pumps, two old pumps had 
to be repaired to meet schedule date of ship. This work was done at a cost of 
approximately $850 in shop 31 and $325 in shop 51. 


(13) 
U.S.S. Massey 
J.O. 16-751—4760, March 1960 

Two new salt water circulating pumps. 

These pumps ordered by direction of BuShips. Upon receipt of subject pumps 
in shop 31, cleaning, installing, packing and testing made it necessary to expend 
approximately $175 to complete order before pumps could be installed aboard ship. 


(14) 
U.S.S. Massey 
J.O. 16-751-4770, March 1960 

Two new fresh water pumps. 

These pumps ordered by direction of BuShips. Upon receipt of pumps in 
shop 31, one pump had to be dismantled and makeup faces remachined to aline 
pump. It was necessary for shop 31 to expend approximately $195 to make 
pumps ready for installation on ship. 


(15) 
U.S.S. Sperry 
J.O. 16-742—4768, 1960 

Ten new distilling plant pumps. 

These pumps ordered by direction of BuShips. Only four pumps have been 
received to date. If other six pumps do not arrive in time to meet schedule on 
ship, this will result in last minute repairs to old pumps. Last minute repairs 
can be costly and quality of repairs can be substandard. 


SOURCE OF INFORMATION 
Lodge 1630, Jacksonville Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Fla. 


(1) Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. makes the No. 552-3347 bolt, internal wrench- 
ing, wheel. This bolt was faulty, as it sheared off near the head. The bolt is 
used in the main landing gear wheel. Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Fla., are 
modifying MS20007 bolts to conform to the new Goodyear bolt, part No. 9523325. 
Another order of 9,200 bolts, making a total of 39,000 bolts just came in. At 
least 1,500 man-hours have already been expended to meet the immediate de- 
mands of the fleet. Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Fla., is now completing 
about 400 bolts a day. And they will continue to modify these bolts until Good- 
year can again supply the new 9523325 bolts. 

(2) Thirty-three portable jet engine test stands from Space Corp., Dallas, 
Tex., have to be completely reworked to meet Navy requirements. 

(3) About 2,000 bridle cables, used on aircraft carriers, are being reworked 
due to defective heat treating and faulty workmanship, and about 15 percent are 
being discarded altogether. The work is being done at the Jacksonville Naval 
Air Station O. & R. department, Norfolk Naval Air Station O. & R. department, 
and at one other activity. Jacksonville Naval Air Station worked two 10-hour 
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shifts a day for 4 days to get out 100 bridles for an aircraft carrier for fleet deploy- 
ment. Bridle cables are still being reworked on a normal workday schedule, 

(4) Seven new air compressors made by Ingersoll-Rand had to be completely 
reworked to meet Navy requirements. 

(5) Navy’s contract to Avco reads: 

“The Navy makes no representation as to the condition, good or bad, of the 
aircraft to be overhauled. All aircraft will be flown to the contractor by Navy 
pilots. Contractor shall overhaul and repair all component parts of the aircraft.” 

The contractor Avco bid $13,779.91 each to process 37 R4D’s under the above 
condition. 

The Navy stated, “that under no circumstances would the cost be permitted to 
exceed $18,500 each.”’ 

Aveo asked for $767,521.22 in addition to the original $509,856.67 they bid. 
They listed the following reasons, ‘‘Why the contractor feels the Navy responsible 
for excess direct labor cost.’’ 

Condition of aircraft worse than was anticipated. 

Examples: 

1. Paint condition bad. 

Bolts and nuts rusty. 

Pulley to bearings (long storage, needed reprocessing). 
Flex hose bad. 

Flaps cracked, warped, and corrosion. 

Recover surfaces need replacing. 

Cabin windows bad. 

Cowling cracked and torn. 

9. Electric system corroded, rewiring necessary. 

10. More instruments needed repairs. 

11. Heater and ventilating system bad (no indication of recent use). 
12. T eicer boots bad, some missing. 

Breakdown of their cost was as follows: 


tt CoO hS 


oe 


CON 





Claim 


Direct labor__-_- bbe ations | $370, 721.35 $157, 431. 30 $213, 290. 05 
Mandatory overhaul ae. genes -| 559, 425. 23 196, 788. 94 362, 636. 31 
Direct materials..............- Scecieen Ss 51, 665. 46 85, 740. 10 65, 923. 36 
Engineering . , 171. 16 | 7, 871.75 32, 299. 41 
Administrative expense =n wal 39, 269. 41 15, 673. 94 23, 595. 47 

IE iil akoncnniiigiesshiniiecuieiwcnhnan --| 1,160, 252.61 | 463, 506. 03 697, 744. 60 
Profit_- 26 46, 350. 64 69, 774. 62 


oo, 
REN UNIS. <inanccubuckenene CO ree eee -| , 276, 377. 9, 856. 67 | 767, 519. 22 





Apparently Avco did not inspect the aircraft before making their bid. Navy 
cost figures were probably used to make their bid. 

It does not appear they know or did then know very much about overhauling 
aircraft as they listed 12 items that are routine cost problems at overhaul. 

Their profit $116,125.26 is exactly 10 percent of total cost $1,161,252.63. 
Sounds like turning the clock of time back to World War II dealings of cost plus 
10 percent contracting. 

SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


Lodge 174, Naval Weapons Plant, Washington, D.C. 


(1) Years 1953-56: Westinghouse manufactured approximately 20 3-inch/70 
‘aliber gun mounts. All mounts were not in accordance with drawing insofar as 
dimensions or surface finish. All mounts had to be torn down and be rebuilt in 
accordance with specifications. 

(2) Years 1950-55: Sorrel, Ltd., Canada, manufactured 300 3-inch/50 breech 
mechanisms. All units had to be completely disassembled for repairs and units 
did not meet specifications. New parts were made and units rebuilt. 

(3) Years 1948-55: St. Louis Foundry & Machine Co. manufactured 11 Mk. 
108 rocket launchers that were designed by Emerson Electric. Design and units 
proved unsatisfactory. Naval Weapons Plant introduced numerous mandatory 
design refinements as a result of firing tests and evaluation at Naval Proving 
Grounds, Va. and shipboard installation. Naval Weapons Plant manufactured 
49 additional launchers after modification of the above mentioned units. 
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(4) Matthewson Machine Works manufactured one prototype Mk. 68 gun 
director designed by Jackson and Moreland by specifications prepared by Naval 
Weapons Plant. Naval Weapons Plant introduced numerous mandatory design 
refinements as a result of evaluation of prototype and manufactured. 55 additional 
units. 

(5) Commercial optical company (name unknown) manufactured 12 36-inch 
diameter Schlieren quality wind tunnel windows for Air Force, Tullahoma, Tenn. 
Contractor could not meet specifications and optical tolerances required. All 12 
units were not usable. Naval Weapons Plant reworked these units and completed 
24 additional units. 

(6) Hughes Aircraft were unable to obtain specific spiral bevel gears from com- 
mercial industry. Naval Weapons Flant manufactured gears. 

(7) Bureau of Ordnance awarded contract to Bausch & Lombe Optical Co. for 
development of Mk 75 rangefinder. Due to development difficulties Bureau of 
Ordnance became dissatisfied and terminated contract. The project was placed 
at Naval Weapons Plant for completion and production orders have since been 
placed with Naval Weapons Plant. 

(8) In the commercial procurement of transistorized amplifier for use in the 
manufacture of Mk 24 target designator, Naval Weapons Plant experienced great 
difficulty in procuring suitable units. Naval Weapons Plant resorted to its engi- 
neering facility, developing a satisfactory amplifier and preamplifier which are 
now in production and performing most satisfactorily. This is responsible for 
meeting a commitment on schedule and giving the service a reliable product at a 
more favorable price. Ford Instrument Co., the original designer and manu- 
facturer would not supply Naval Weapons Flant units in quantity on time to 
meet Navy schedules. 

(9) Litton Industries has been the sole source in the supply of transistorized 
amplifiers for the Mk 116 telescope. Litton was not able to produce a satisfactory 
product and the contract was terminated and placed at Naval Weapons Plant. 

(10) Over 400 garbage grinders for shipboard use was manufactured by 
Diamond Machine Tool Co., California, for a reputed $6,000 each. These grinders 
were designed in such a manner that when used as intended they developed so 
much vibration that they were impractical for use without redesign and mod- 
ification. Naval Weapons Plant is at present in process of estimating on a mod- 
ification that will be suitable for use. 

(11) Some time ago a number of Mk 8 trailers used for field service of machine 
guns was manufactured by a midwest contractor. When delivered to Naval 
Weapons Plant they were so far from specifications that they had to be practically 
rebuilt before they were fit to be delivered to the Air Force squadrons. 

(12) Brush Development Co., now Clevite Corp., Cleveland, manufactured 53 
firing mechanisms which are a part of a mine project now being manufactured 
at Naval Weapons Flant. Units were sent to Naval Weapons Flant and all of 
them had to be reworked because of poor workmanship. Two thousand man- 
hours were required for this. 


SOURCE OF INFORMATION 
Lodge 960, Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City 


(1) Rework and/or alinement of several new structural jigs made by Boeing 
and Douglas Aireraft Cos., for KC-135 and B-47 aircraft. These jigs were 
installed about a vear and a half ago. 

(2) Several hundred oil coolers which had been contracted to a firm in Cali- 
fornia for cleaning, had to be recleaned at Tinker Field when metal particles 
showed up in engine sumps when installed for tests. 

(3) Rework of jet engine tail cones before being usable due to warpage and 
cracking after rework by private contract. 

(4) A vear ago many tugs and vehicles had to be towed each morning to start 
engines and when these vehicles were driven into buildings the operators could 
not shut off the engines because of weak and rundown batteries. This was while 
the base vehicle maintenance was under contract. 

5) Forty each new engine rings made by a stamping firm in California laid 
in the shop for several months because they could not be used as they were. 
Welding shop modified one of them so that it would fit the jig but the engineering 
department would not give an OK to rework these parts. 
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SOURCE OF INFORMATION The 
Lodge 2014, Tacoma, Wash. wih 

(1) Aircraft engines 2800-52W rebuilt at Aero-Dex Co. and Dallas Aero ( 
Motors received at McChord Field had two low-torque engines which were sent by 
back to the above-mentioned companies on three different occasions. Fifty of - 
these engines received from these companies required rebuilding at McChord ste: 
Field. of 1 

SOURCE OF INFORMATION 
Lodge 2156, New York Naval Shipyard 
(1) Contracted-out work that had to be reworked at the New York Naval | 
Sbipyard on the CVA-—60 which was performed by ABC welding, as follows: « 
(1) CVA-60-island, forward end bulkheads had to be cut out and re- ha 
located. 
(2) From Todd Shipyard—CVA-60, catapult track covers; half of all 
tracks were reworked, cracked welding and distortions. 
(3) From Bethlehem Steel—CVA-60, catapults No. 3 and No. 4 were | 
twisted and out of shape and pieces were missing. me 
(4) From Monte Marine—CVA-60, forward starboard sponson; defective Fc 
welding had to be chipped out and rewelded. X-ray showed defects in all int 
the welding. All of the above required 38,000 man-hours for rework by in 
employees of the New York Naval Shipyard. 
SOURCE OF INFORMATION 
Lodge 39, Norfolk, Va. 

(1) Productive Industries Engineering Associates was assigned a job at the N 
NAS, Oceana to install an electronic change in the F-3H aircraft. There were ac 
eight aircraft to have this change incorporated in them. This firm started on 
three aircraft, and then walked off the job stating that they could not pertorm by 
the work. Productive Industries never completed the job and left wires hanging 
loose by the hundreds. The O. & R. department at the Naval Air Station, P 
Norfolk, took men from their assigned jobs in shop 2112 emergency repair, and 
sent them to Oceana to complete these three aircraft. The O. & R. Department 
at the Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, N.C., sent up teams of men to 
assist in the job. 

(2) Little over a year ago a firm called Land-Air was given a job at Naval 
Air Station, Oceana, to install change No. 105—reinforcement of the vertical fin 1 
structure in A-4D. They could not perform the work in accordance with 
commitments. The O. & R. department of the Naval Air Station, Norfolk, sent C 
two men from shop 2141, emergency repair, to Oceana to complete three aircraft. | 
They were then instructed to assist Land-Air until the change was incorporated j 
in all the squadron planes. 

(3) Land-Air was given a job at Breezy Point Naval Air Station, Norfolk, to 8 
install change No. 414 on a P-5M seaplane. This change is called an engine | 
analyzer. Land-Air took approximately 320 hours to perform this job; and the I 
O. & R. department, Norfolk Naval Air Station, performed the same job in r 
230 man-hours. 

(4) Land-Air was given another job at Breezy Point to install change No. 321, r 
a radar installation in the tail of P—5M aircraft. Land-Air took 7 weeks to do 
this change. O. & R. department, Naval Air Station, Norfolk, performed the : 
same job in 18 days with 2 men. 

(5) Land-Air was given change No. 280—antenna in the bilge of P-5M. They : 
took 2% weeks to install one change, and then the O. & R. department, Naval Air ‘ 
Station, was called in because the squadrons needed the planes in a hurry. The 
O. & R. department, Naval Air Station, performed the job in 1 week with two 


employees. The squadron is VP-44 based at the Norfolk Naval Air Station, 
Norfolk. 





SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


Lodge 739, Naval Air Station, Alameda, Calif. 





(1) Forty-five oxygen trailers at a cost of $3,300 apiece purchased from United 
Manufacturing & Engineering Co., Independence, Mo. Federal Stock No. 
R1730-606- 7291. Purchased and received during January and February 1959. 
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There were so many discrepancies they had to be completely remanufactured 
by the Navy Establishment. When the Government went back to obtain 
satisfaction from the contractor the above firm had gone out of business. 

(2) Had to rework 2,370 bridle cables (catapult cables) that were manufactured 
by the American Chain & Cable for the A3D. The cables had to be reworked 
and tested because of loss of two aircraft on carriers due to breakage in cables on 
steam catapult systems. Several half-million-dollar aircraft were lost because 
of faulty manufacturing. 

SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


Lodge 836, Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, N.H,. 


(1) A total of 800 small valves for valve trim, manufactured by Reading Pratt 
& Cady—American Chain & Cable Co., Reading, Pa.; RPC Valve Division— 
had to be reworked, 
SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


Lodge 1630, Jacksonville Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Fla. 


This lodge suggested the subcommittee contact Bureau of Weapons, Depart- 
ment of Navy and request that information contained on Naval Aeronautical 
Form No. 3069 (FUR Report) be furnished the subcommittee. This form contains 
information of final and unsatisfactory reports of work accepted from private 
industry from all activities, 


SOURCE OF INFORMATION 
Lodge 1481, Norfolk Naval Shipyard 


(1) Three buffet combinations manufactured by Kirinn & Co., Staten Island, 
N.Y., at a cost of $549 each had to be reworked by the shipy ard at a cost of an 
additional $290 before they could be installed. 

(2) Four doors, manufactured by the Overbecke-Kain Co., had to be reworked 
by shipyard personnel. 

(3) Eleven watertight doors manufactured by Railway Specialty Co., Bristol, 
Pa., had to be reworked by shipyard personnel. 


SOURCE OF INFORMATION 
Lodge 694, Charleston Naval Shipyard, Charleston, S.C. 


(1) DD 948 (destroyer-type vessel) job order No. 05-117-—1203 date, August 18, 

1959: Modify stanchion sockets; 10-man shifts. 
) Job order No. 05-117—1603, date, June 12, 1959: Replace hatch dogs with 
Cres material; 10-man shifts. 
Job order No. 05-117-3008, date, June 25, 1959: Replace all existing life- 
jacket lockers with watertight lockers; seven man-shifts. 
Job order No. 05-117-3803, date, July 7, 1959: Overhaul three vent sets; 
six-man shifts. 

(5) Job order No. 05-117-4301, date, June 6, 1959: Six shafts checked; two 
propellers checked and balanced; coupling covers checked and balanced; 7 bearings 
rounded up and checked. 

(6) Job order No. 05-117-4702, date, July 15, 1959: Two emergency feed pump 
rotor assemblies reworked. 

(7) Job order No. 05-117-4819, date, August 27, 1959: Manufacture chill 
rings for main and auxiliary steam lines. 

(8) Job order No. 05-117—-49038, date July 22, 1959: One 34-inch regulating valve 
replaced and, on July 27, 1959, six air compressor liners impregnated, tested and 
scraped in. 

(9) Job order No. 05-117-5101, date, August 14, 1959: Manufacture backing 
rings for boiler tubes. 

(10) Job order No. 05-117-5901, date, June 26, 1959: Manufacture emergency 
reefer doors. 

(11) Job order No. 05-117-8202: Provide keel rest for port boat; 16-man shifts. 

(12) Job order No. 005-117-9105: Manufacture parts for ships lathe; 4-man 
shifts 

(13) Job order No. 05-117-4811: Six boiler blowdown valves repaired; reason, 
mill seale left in boilers. 

(14) Overhaul sludge-removal barge YSR-32, contractor’s invitation bid No. 
417. Below are listed items which should have been accomplished in accordance 
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with the contractor’s invitation bid No. 417 and also a list of grief items found 
after vessel was returned to the shipyard: 

Item No. M-—5 (sludge tank heating coil) not accomplished. 

Item No. M-10 (miscellaneous lagging) not accomplished. 

Item No. H-2: 

(a) 12 reach rods not reinstalled in forward and aft crew quarters. 

(b) Drain pan on stowage lockers not reinstalled in forward crew’s quarters. 

(c) Dees gratings behind No. 1 boiler not reinstalled in boilerroom. 

(d) Radiators in forward crew’s quarters not reinstalled properly. 

(e) Forward and aft crew quarters, boiler and engineroom very dirty as a 
result of sandblasting bilges in compartments. 

Item No. M-1. Part (3): Heat exchangers (coolers) on No. 1 generator very 
rusty and not cleaned, oil will not cool properly.. Part (II): Fuel oil pumps and 
lines leak on No. 1 and No. 2 boilers. 

Item No. M—4. Part (6): 1%-inch globe valve, renew. Not accomplished. 

Item No. M—6. Part (8): Sheetmetal not replaced on piping. 

Item No. M-II: 

(a) Relief valve on Worthington washdown froze up and should have been 
replaced. 

(b) Valve on sanitary system froze up and has to be replaced. 

(c) Bracket on 6-inch discharge sludge line not reinstalled. 

Item No. M-13. Part (7): (Renew flanged spool). Not accomplished. 

Item No. E-2(a): Fiberglas insulation not replaced in forward crew’s as a re- 
sult of repairs. 

Note.—In addition to the above it was necessary to boil out boilers at least 
two times at a cost of over $200. Shop spent more than $500 over and above 
normal maintenance on this barge in the next two quarters. 

(15) Diving launch hull No. C-18119: Report of deficiencies after regular 
overhaul availability. 

1. Subject vessel was received by shop 72 on January 18, 1960, after having 
completed regular overhaul availability by a commercial company apparently in 
sound condition, but the following deficiencies have come to light: 

Leaks have appeared in both after transoms near the keel and getting pro- 
gressively worse. 

It was understood that the contractor was to remove all old caulking material 
from all seams and butts in hull planking and transoms and recaulk entire hull 
from the keel to the deck level. The leaking was discovered soon after the vessel 
was returned to the shop but it was passed over as being part of the swelling 
process usually associated with wooden-hull vessels. However, on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1960, the vessel was taken downriver on a diving job, which continued 
on through the next week requiring daily trips back and forth and the leaking 
became more pronounced to the extent that a check revealed as much as 50 gal- 
lons of water was being taken on in approximately 8 hours. 


SOURCE OF INFORMATION 
Lodge 556, Brooklyn Naval Shipyard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Job order Nos.: 18-201-9108-00 to 20, inclusive; 18-201-9103-00 to 16, 


inclusive. 

Description: Manufacture 12 propeller intermediate and stern tube shafts. 
Plan and B/M CVA—60 8$4301—-1307509. Thirty-seven line shafts. Plan and 
B/M CVA—60 54301-1307482 and 3. Arrangement plan SVA—60 84301-—1307465. 

Explanation: (a) The various shafts were ordered from contractors rough 
turned on outside diameter with inside diameter finish bored. (Erie Forge and 
Bethlehem Steel Co.) The bores on 42 of 49 of the shafts were out of round. 
The inside diameter on each end of the shafts was skim cut to depth of 3 inches 
to round up the hole for end plug inserts used to finish turn shafts between centers. 
Handling, set up and boring of shaft ends on horizontal boring mill cost approxi- 
mately 83 man-days. (Refer to job orders 18-201-9103-00 and 9108-00). 

(b) Alloy No. 4 steel material on one of the 67-foot-long propeller shafts (from 
Bethlehem Steel Co.) manifested a spring-like characteristic in the metal which 
resulted in the shaft. bowing in the center as much as one-eighth inch in opposite 
directions after each turning. This condition was apparent when steady rest 
jaws, supporting the shaft when turning, were released and shaft was checked 
for runout between centers. 

Various methods of tooling, designed to overcome this peculiar elastic quality 
in the shaft, were of no avail. The contractor’s representative suggested reheat- 
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treating of the material. The shaft was finally put aside and later determination 
was to be made as to heat-treatment and disposition. Sometime thereafter alloy 
No. 4 material was canceled out for this type of shafting. Class An steel, with 
considerably larger finish diameters, has since been substituted to manufacture 
replacement ‘‘wet’’ shafting. 

Approximately 96 man-days were used by shop 31 in experimentation before 
this propeller shatt was laid aside. (Refer to 18-201—9108-—00, etc.) 

(c) Forge cracks and surface cavities were apparent on outer diameter of star- 
board inboard intermediate shaft. Material in the defective area was removed 
by hand grinding and faired with special tool in order to produce a smooth, 
blended outline. This operation required magnafluxing and repeated dimensional 
checks by our inspectors. 

Four man-days were charged by shop 31 to complete these repairs. (Refer to 
job order 18—201-—9108-04.) 

d) Light keys (plan 84301-k307509, Pe. No. 24) forged by shop 23, had been 
rough machined all over within %»@ inch of finish sizes. Magnafluxing, after 
heat treatment revealed four keys to be cracked. They were rejected as de- 
fective. Replacements were manufactured from bar stock material which was 
reflectoscoped before using. Approximately 9 man-days were spent in machining 
the four rejected keys. (Refer to job order 18-201-9108-08.) 

(ec) Shop 31 assisted contractor’s men in removing rubber covering which did 
not properly adhere to surface of starboard inboard stern tube shaft (shipyard 
No. 37) prepared this shaft for renewing rubber covering from sleeve to sleeve. 
Assisted in the miscellaneous patching of faulty rubber covering on four addi- 
tional ‘wet’ shafts. Approximately 17 man-days charged by shop 31 to make 
above repairs tefer to job order i8-201-—9108-—-15.) 

Summary: Corrections on shafts received trom contractors, repairs, experimen- 
tution. and replacement of faulty material added to a total of approximately 209 
man-days charged by shop 31. 

Extra cost to shop 31, in man-days, 209. 

Job order number: 18-210-9035--00. 

Description: Kight auxiliary steam needle valves manufactured by Anchor 
Equipment Co 

Explanation: Valves rejected on basis of poor workmanship by contractor 
Reworked as necessary and placed in acceptable condition by shop 31. 

Summary: P. & E. allowed 32 man-days for shop 31 to accomplish above work, 

Kxtra cost to 61 shop in man-days: 

Job order number: 18-213-0021—07 and O7A. 

Description: Modification to 4 8 inches IPS and 12 6 inches IPS steel swing 
check valves for machinery rooms Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Plan and B/M CVA-60 
$4500-1314388. Revision D and design memo from code 253C of May 10, 
1955. 

Explanation: Commercial valves, already drilled, were purchased from manu- 
facturer. Commercial flanges and drilling on vlaves did not conform to desired 
Navy B110 standard. Drilled bolt holes were welded up, raised faces on flanges 
removed, outside diameter reduced, and valves redrilled and spotfaced. 

Summary: P. & E. issued 33 man-days to shop 31 to accomplish above changes. 

Extra cost to 31 shop in man-days: 33. 

Job order number: 18-213-0021-09 and O9A. 

Description: Approximately 140 corrosion resisting flanges; various sizes as 
required by 56 shop for main lube oil system, Nos, 1 to 4 machinery rooms. 
Design memo dated October 20, 1955. 

Explanation: Originally purchased brass flanges were discarded as unsuitable 
for subject installation. Corrosion resisting material was substituted. Replace- 
ment burnouts and forging required machining and drilling. 

Nore: Original brass flanges were procured on job orders 18-213-0020; 0021; 
0022; 0024. 

Summary: Shop 31 was allowed 68 man-days for direct labor in connection 
with the above changeover. 

Extra cost to 31 shop in man-days: 68. 

Job order number: 18—213—0022-02 and 04. 

Description: Approximately 300 valves for main lube oil system, machinery 
rooms numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4, various sizes. 

Explanation: This is considered a repair job. Each valve was opened, cleaned, 
reassembled, inspected, preserved, and sealed. Valves came in from outside 
manufacturer. They were received from shop 56 badly rusted. 

Summary: To accomplish the above workshop 31 was allotted 407 man-days 

yP.& E. 
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Extra cost to 31 shop in man-days: 407. 

Job order number: 18-509-0002-00, 02, and 04. 

Description: 33 8-inch IPS valves and 165 valves 10-inch IPS for wing tank 
flooding system. 

Explanation: The instructions to shop 38 in connection with this job read as 
follows: ‘‘Commence installation of valves in prefabrications as soon as practicable 
when advised by shop 11. Approximately 65 percent of installation to be done 
prior to fitting prefabrications into vessel. Remaining 35 percent to be installed 
aboard vessel. These valves should be stored within void and wing tanks to 
avoid cutting of unnecessary access Openings.”’ 

Job order is issued because these valve installations are in highly inaccessible 
locations on vessel and it is considered desirable and economical to perform 
hydrostatic tests on body, seat, cylinder, and head and perform body oil pressure 
test and make minor adjustments on assemblies in shop 31 prior to installation 
rather than burning out of access openings to remove faulty valves. 

These valves are an outside purchase from Atwood Morrill Co., Salem, Mass, 

Shop 31 makes the following points: 

1. That test specifications to manufacturer should be sufficiently rigid as to 
make testing or retesting of valves before installation unnecessary. 

2. If it is still felt that the hydrostatic and oil pressure tests and minor adjust- 
ments should be made by shop 31 prior to installation, then charges for this 
work should not be lodged against the vessel on a construction job order number, 

Summary: Shop 31 contends that in either event the charges amounting to 
260 man-days unnecessarily added to the cost of the vessel. 

Extra cost to shop 31 in man-days: 260. 

Job order No. 18—-518—-1036-—00. 

Description: Modification of 44 steam cylinder safety-winch assemblies. 
Design specification No. 254D-145 of August 11, 1955. 

Explanation: On 44 safety-winch assemblies received from outside contractor 
(via shop 38) the following work was accomplished by 31 shop: 

(a) Disassembled winch assemblies. 

(b) Manufactured and replaced existing bolts fastening worm wheel and drum 
with new 4- by 1-inch long bolts; total 176. 

(c) Machined several bases of winches and mounting platforms to insure proper 
mounting and alinement. 

(d) Had shop 26 burn out elongated hole in side face of drums for access to U 
clamp inside of each drum; rounded off sharp edges. 

(e) Faired in cable hole in drums to prevent damage to cable. 

(f) Reassembled winches. 

Summary: To accomplish above modifications shop 31 was allowed 66 man-days 
by P. & E. 

Extra cost to 31 shop in man-days: 66. 

Job order No. 18—518-1504—00, 01, 02. 

Description: Inspection and report on 16 power cylinders (9 feet) for launching 
engine, C-7 and C-11 steam catapults. Plan 11-60873 NAF. Four R.H. and 
four L.H. water-brake cylinders; inspection and report. (Plan 14-60620 NAF.) 

Explanation: (a) Eight cylinders were received from the contractor (EK. W. 
Bliss Co.) via shop 38 for inspection check. Cylinders were beyond tolerance 
limits and were returned to 38 shop as rejects. (Refer to 18-518—-1504-01.) 

(b) Eight cylinders as replacements for the above were sent in from naval 
aircraft factory for our inspection in accordance with procedures previously 
established. They were found fit for installation and turned over to shop 38. 
(Refer to 18—518—-1504—02.) 

(c) Eight water-brake cylinders from contractor (E. W. Bliss Co.) were in- 
spected and outside diameter dimensions recorded as directed by P. & E. (Refer 
to 18-518-1504-02.) 

Note.—For changes and modifications on cylinders, P. & E. issued separate 
job order Nos. 18-518-1001—00 and 18—518-1040—00. 

Summary: To handle, remove preservative, make desired inspection checks, 
submit reports and, represerve cylinders, shop 31 charged approximately 24 
man-days. 

Extra cost to 31 shop in man-days: 24. 

Job order number: 18—518—9301-—00 to 42, inclusive. 
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Description: Type C, mark 7 and 11 track covers, supports and retaining bars 
for catapults, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Total of 332 covers: 
Plan and B/M CVA-60 88302-1310064. 
Plan and B/M CVA-60 88302-1310104. 
Plan and B/M CVA-60 $8302-1310066. 
Plan and B/M CVA-60 $8302-1310069. 

Design specifications and plan revisions. 

Explanation: (a) When this job was approximately 50 percent completed and 
all operations were proceeding on a production-line basis, shop 31 received design 
specification No. 250-2139 of March 3, 1955. Later at various times, additional 
plan revisions were issued. The extensive modifications contained therein, made 
it necessary to rework operations which had been far advanced or completed to 
original plan and specifications. 

(b) The naval shipyard futnished component parts and contractor (Todd Ship- 
yards) fabricated all covers. (Plan 1310064, pieces Nos. | to 8, inclusive.) Upon 
receipt of fabrications from contractor, an inspection revealed 24 of 332 covers 
to be cracked in the welded areas. 

Shop 31 was directed to rework these covers after rewelding. The covers 
showed warpage during and after machining and remachining. Additional cracks 
showed up during and after remachining. This required resetting and repeated 
reworking of covers. Special and extra setups were also necessary to eliminate 
warpage and correct alinement of covers. 

Summary: Plan revisions and new design specifications required reworking of 
parts already far advanced in machining to original plans. This condition coupled 
with the reworking of cracked covers received from contractor created a situation 
which at first disruped, then later made it necessary for shop 31 to abandon the 
production-line sequence of operations and retrace its steps in the machining 
process starting with the first cover. Holdups with resulting delays, extra han- 
dling, counting, and marking of the items being reworked, reinspection, detailed 
recordkeeping, and preparation of reports also added to the cost. The additional 
charges due to conditions outside of the control of shop 31 were as follows: 

(a) Approximately 396 man-days were spent to rework and reinspect various 
operations so as to conform with latest design specifications and plan revisions. 

(b) Due to extremely difficult conditions experienced in reworking 124 defective 
covers received from contractor, 772 man-days were required by shop 31 to 
machine, remachine, eliminate warpage, correct alinement, and reinspect covers. 
(Refer to supplement Nos. 32, 34, 35, 37, 38, 40, 40A, and 42). 

(c) P. & E. allowed 25 man-davs for shop 31 to provide services of inspector 
and manufacture layout fixture for contractor. (Refer to supplement No. 22.) 

(d) Shop 31 required a total of 1,193 man-days to rework and make corrections 
on catapult track covers and parts. 

Extra cost to 31 shop in man-days: 1,193. 

Job order number: 18-520—-0043-—-02 to 12, inclusive. 

Description: Eight cast-steel 12-inch gate valves for deck-edge elevator piping 
manufactured by Anchor Equipment Co. 

Explanation: Upon receipt from contractor, valves did not stand up on test. 
They were sent back to contractor. Upon being returned they again failed to 
hold. Valves were ordered dismantled, repaired, and retested. 

Summary: Shop 31 had supplements in the following amounts issued to ac- 
complish above work: 


Man- Man 

days days 
02 peat 4 tins visa ace oath ca SR coca Means eee a aaa hrae nade 52 
03 2 E : a se saittmtalet marae ane 2 
05 7 ee era paki eases ae 
06 arene oak Ae eo — 3 - 
07 J Sg eee aes 7 ae 5 Ree rere 115 


Extra cost to 31 shop in man-days: 115. 

Job order number: 18—-520—9102—00 to 08, No. 2 elevator; 18—-520—9112-—00 to 
03, No. 4 elevator; 18-520—9113-00 to 03, No. 3 elevator; 18-520—9114—00 to 03, 
No. 1 elevator. 
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Description: Machining of 24 guide rails for Nos. 2, 4, 3, and 1 airplane eleva- 
tors—6 rails per elevator. 

No. 2 plan and B/M, CVA-60 88301-1308102 and plan 1323509. 

No. 4 plan and B/M, CVA-60 $8301-1308100 and plan 1308094. 

No. 3 plan and B/M, CVA-60 88301-1323628 and plan 1308094. 

No. 1 plan and B/M, CVA-60 88301-1308101 and plan 1308094. 

Heat treat card No. 3458. 

Explanation: (a) Guide rails were received from Standard Steel Works Division 
of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. The material was practically impossible to 
machine. Shop 31 experimented extensively in attempting to machine the first 
two rails before permission was granted to have rails annealed so that they could 
be worked at moderate surface speeds and feeds. 

(b) The amount of material that had to be removed was excessive, averaging 
from 1 to 1%4 inches on all rail surfaces. 

(c) Sample and test pieces were cut off from individual rails and machined to 
sizes required by material laboratory. 

Summary: A total of approximately 149 man-days above normal expectations 
was expended by shop 31 to overcome difficulties in machining rails. 

Extra cost to shop 31 in man-days: 149. 

Job order number: 18-521—0002—00 (estimate, 14 man-days); 18-521-—0002-01 
(estimate, 13 man-days) ; 18-521—0002-04 (estimate, 7 man-days) ; 18—-521—0002-05 
(estimate INFO); 18-521—0002-06 (estimate, INFO); 18-521-—0002-07 (estimate, 
4-8 man-days) ; 18—521—0002-10 (estimate, 4-8 man-days). 

Description: 3 14-inch, 4 10-inch, and 13 8-inch rotary plug valves manu- 
factured by Atwood & Morril Co., Salem, Mass. Reference: Test report showing 
discrepancies as reported by Inspection Division, Code 303, dated September 13, 
1954. 

Explanation: Shop 31 tested, disassembled, manufactured miscellaneous parts, 
reassembled, and retested subject valves. (Work was done under direction of 
company representative who also made own inspections and adjustments.) 

Summary: Above charges for work done were not transferred to special deposit 
job order. 35 man-days charged by shop 31 to cost of vessel on ship job order, 

Extra cost to shop 31 in man-days: 35. 

Job order number: 18—521—0007, supplements 00, 04, 05, 06, and 07. 

Description: Test and repair 14 7-in chflanged gate valves manufactured by 
Greenberg’s Sons Co. 

Explanation: Valves were tested and repaired as per supplements issued by 
P.& EK. Later supplements transferred all charges except 2024 man-days to special 
deposit job order numbers. 

Summary: Shop 31 charged 20% man-davs against ship job order to repair, 
manufacture miscellaneous parts, and test valves provided by contractor. 

Extra cost to shop 31 in man-davs: 20%. 

Job order number: 18—522—9003-00 to 07, inclusive. 

Description: Standard deck and bulkhead fitting assemblies (total 175), plan 
and B/M 85901-995497. 

Explanation: Remachining was necessary on various items due to distortion 
after welding. Commercially manufactured caps and locknuts could not be used 
as received and had to be rethreaded and refaced. 

Summary: To accomplish above corrections approximately 35 man-days were 
used by shop 31. 

Extra cost to shop 31 in man-days: 35. 

Job order number: 18-—602—0025, supplements 00 to 11, inclusive. 

Description: Hangar division doors—dimensional check, inspection report, 
correction of errors, and necessary modifications on six doors. Installation of 
locking mechanism on five doors by shop 31. 

Explanation: The eight sections of hangar division doors were manufactured 
by Todd Shipvard at Hoboken, N.J. When received by shop 38 for installation 
it was determined that six sections required correction. Upon receipt by shop 31 
a dimensional check and report was made by our inspectors. P. & E. authoriza- 
tion with design approval was given to shop 31 to make needed corrections and 
modifications on each of the doors. Shop 31 manufactured the locking mecha- 
nisms but originally was not involved in its installation. In subsequent supple- 
ments shop 31 was designated to install the locking mechanism of five of the eight 
doors. 
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Summary: Breakdown of charges by shop 31—Inspection department, 58 
man-davys; installation of locking mechanisms, 175 man-days; corrections of errors 
and modifications approved by design, 102 man-days. Total charges, 335 man- 
days by shop 31. 

xtra cost to shop 31 in man-days: 335. 

Job order number: 18—702—9115-—00 to 05, inclusive; 18—702-9117-—00 and 02. 

Description: (a) 138 frames for 66- by 42-inch V.S.W.T. doors. Plan CV A-—60 
S7802-1307673, Pe No. 1. (b) 4 frames for 30- by 36-inch V.8S.W.T. doors. 
Plan CV A-—60 87802-—1307672, Pe No. 1. Reference: Shop 31 inspection reports. 

kixplanation: Subject frames were received from the Atlantic Steel Casting Co. 
Ten were returned to contractor for straightening because they were excessively 
warped. 

(a) Castings were found to be distorted, bosses off center, side flanges twisted 
out of line, bottom plates out of square. Areas where material was shy were 
built up by weld. 

b) Coaming was uneven on all castings. Original corrosion-resisting steel 
deposit around frame was machined off to layout and a new one-eighth inch 
CRS deposit added and machined to plan. 

Summary: To determine discrepancies and correct same and extra machining 
time in removing uneven and excessive CRS material, shop 31 spent approximately 
67 man-days. 

Extra cost to shop 31 in man-days: 7.6 
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Job order number: 10—119-—0009-10. 
Description: Strut barrel (1)—outboard port and starboard. 


Explanation: After rough machining of the strut barrel, cracks were visible on 
the outside diameter. 


The welding engineer was called in and permission was granted to machine 
the outside diameter to determine the depth of cracks. 

This was an additional cost of 5 man-days to shop 31. 

Summary: Because of cracks which showed up after rough machining the 
strut barrel was rejected. 

Extra cost to shop 31 in man-days: 5. 

Job order number: 10—119-0010-—00. 

Description: Main strut barrel. 

Explanation: Subject main strut barrel after machining same showed to be 
defective because of cracks, at a cost of 35 man-days to shop 31. 

Summary: Because of cracks which showed up after machining was rejected 
and sent back to contractor. Returned to contractor August 23, 1955 as per 
McCormack ships superintendent. 

Extra cost to shop 31 in man-days: 35. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to say again, Mr. Chairman, I will put up 
in comparison the people who w ork in defense plants in my district, 
who work for private enterprise, as being as competent as the people 
who work in Government-owned facilities. 

I think you are performing a disservice to the thousands and 
thousands of people, union and nonunion, in private industry, by 
condemning them by this shotgun approach. 

Mr. Ryan. I am sorry that the gentleman feels I am taking a 
shotgun approach to this thing, if you choose to call it that. I would 
submit that the administration, in its policy has taken a shotgun 
approach to the whole thing, too. 

Mr. Forp. What we have done is to require the Government plants 
be put on precisely the same basis as any 

Mr. Ryan. That is not what the policy says. 

Mr. Forp. Yes; it does. It forces a Government-owned plant to 
be put on the same basis; that is, a ti ixpaying facility and a Govern- 
ment-owned plant on the same basis. There is nothing wrong with 
that. 

Mr. Ryan. Might I call the gentleman’s attention to page 5 of my 
testimony at the bottom of the page, the last quoted paragraph. 

Mr. Forp. I listened as you read it. At the same time I will ask 
the chairman that Budget Bulletin 60-2 be put in the record in its 
entirety. 

Mr. Ryan. I believe it should be. 

Mr. Manon. It is already in the record at some other point, but 
since the question has been discussed here, we can put it in the record 
again. 

(The Budget bulletin referred to, less attachments, follows:) 





BULLETIN No. 60-2 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., September 21, 1959. 
To: The heads of executive departments and establishments. 
Subject: Commercial-industrial activities of the Government providing products 
or services for governmental use. 

1. Purpose.-—The purpose of this bulletin is (a) to clarify the application of 
existing policy regarding competition between the Government and private enter- 
prise in the light of executive branch experience under Bureau of the Budget 
Bulletins No. 55-4 of January 15, 1955, and No. 57-7 of February 5, 1957, and 
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(b) to provide for the evaluation of all commercial-type enterprises not previously 
reviewed. To make this program more manageable, procedures have been de- 
signed to simplify reporting and to permit agencies to direct their major attention 
to those activities of greatest significance and budgetary impact. 

2. Policy.—It is the general policy of the administration that the Federal 
Government will not start or carry on any commercial-industrial activity to pro- 
vide a service or product for its own use if such product or service can be procured 
from private enterprise through ordinary business channels.! 

3. Exceptions.—Because the private enterprise svstem is basic to the American 
economy, the general policy establishes a presumption in favor of Government 
procurement from commercial sources. This has the twofold benefit of furthering 
the free enterprise system and permitting agencies to concentrate their efforts 
on their primary objectives. However, in specific situations certain factors may 
make it necessary or advisable for a Government agency to produce goods or 
services for its own use. In these situations the burden of proof lies on the agency 
which determines that an exception to the general policy is required. A finding 
must be made that there are compelling reasons for Government provision of a 
product or service before an exception is authorized. All relevant factors must 
be taken into account, including pertinent economic and social aspects of public 
policv, even though they may not be the immediate concern of the agency or 
official directly responsible for the particular activity. 

Comnpelline reasons for exceptions to the general poliev include national 
security; relatively large and disproportionately higher costs; and clear unfeasi- 
bility. Fach of these is disenssed below. 

A. National security.—‘‘ National security” as a compelling reason for continued 
Government ownership and oneration of an activity is not meant to be all inclusive 
of all products or services with restricted classifications. Commercial contractors 
operating under proper security clearances and safeguards have been, and should 
continue to be, essential to the national defense effort. There are instances, 
however, when for reasons of national security, an activity cannot be turned 
over to private industry. These activities may include, but are not necessarily 
limited to, funetions which must be performed by Government personnel in order 
to provide them with vital training and experience for maintaining combat units 
in readiness. 

B. Costs.—Continuation of Government operation on the ground that »rocure- 
ment through commercial sources would involve higher costs may be justified 
only if the costs are analvzed on a comparable basis and the differences are found 
to be substantial and disproportionately large. In such cases, the eosts of both 
Government operation and private procurement must be fairly computed and 
comnlete. The costs assicned to Government operation must cover all direct 
and indirect outlays, such as pay and other allowances for personal services and 
leave; contributions for retirement and disability; supplies; materials; transpor- 
tation; warehousing; utilities; maintenance; repairs; and similar factors. Ap- 
praisal of elements not usually chargeable to current appropriations, such as 
depreciation, interest on the Government’s investment,? the cost of self-insurance 
(even though it is unfunded), and exemption from Federal, State, and local taxes 3 
must also be made to the extent necessary to put the costs on a comparable 
basis. On the other hand, costs attributed to procurement from private sources 
must be computed on an equally fair and complete basis. They should be truly 
representative of the lowest price the Government would pay for the quantity 
and quality needed, taking into account all applicable costs of the Government 
for such procurement, and costs of handling and delivery. 

1 *Commercial-industrial activity * * * for its own use’’ ineludes the provision of services or products 
primarily for the nse of a Government agency (whether the providing agency or other agencies), but ex 
eludes, for the purpose of this bulletin, activities producing a service or product primarily for the public or 
agency employees. Also excluded are functions which are a part of the normal management responsibilities 
of a Government agency or a private firm of comparable size (such as accounting, personnel work, and the 
like). In determining whether an activity is commercial-industrial in nature and ‘‘ean be procured from 
private enterprise through ordinary bvisiness channels,” reference may be made to the ‘‘Standard Indus- 
trial Classifieation Mannal”’ (available from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office). Additional information about both source and ability of private enterprise to provide a product 
- service may be secured from the Business and Defense Services Administration of the Department of 

ommerce 

2 Initial costs may be used for determining the value of the Government’s investment. Tlowever, if the 
pene ae no longer vatid for purposes of a cost analysis, the estimated current fair-market value may 

After having determined the value of the Government’s investment in the activity, the interest cost 
shonld be comnuted by using the current averace market yield of outstanding marketable obligations of 
the United States having maturities comparable to the useful life of the item. 

3 Benchmarks for estimating taxes may be obtained from tables 1 and 3, “Statistics of Income 1956-57, 
Corporation Income Tax Returns,” Publication No, 16, U.S. Treasury Department, Internal Revenue 
Service. 
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The admissibility of relative large and disproportionately higher costs as a 
possible compelling reason for continued Government operation does not alter 
the general policy which establishes a presumption in favor of Government pro- 
curement from commercial sources and does not prohibit procurement from more 
costly commercial sources. For instance, it may be found to be in the public 
interest to purchase the product or service, regardless of cost factors, in order to 
foster or Maintain the development or growth of commercial production capabil- 
ities to Meet ultimate governmental and nongovermental needs at potentially 
lower costs. 

The existence of Government-owned capital assets is not in itself an adequate 
justification for the Government to provide its own goods or services. The need 
for continued Government ownership or operation must be fully substantiated. 
In many instances, evaluation may show that excessive operating costs, obsoles- 
cence, replacement costs, or low rates of utilization make continued Government 
operation unwarranted and liquidation of the asset preferable. Similar examina- 
tion should be made of any reasons that tend to substantiate a compelling need 
for continued Government ownership and operation. Even the operation of a 
Government-owned facility by a private organization through contractual ar- 
rangement does not automatically assure that the Government is not competing 
with private enterprise. This type of arrangement could act as a barrier to the 
development and growth of competitive commercial sources and procurement 
through ordinary business channels. 

C. Clear unfeasibility.—Certain products or services may be found to be clearly 
unfeasible to procure from private enterprise through ordinary business channels 
due to the fact that the product or service is— 

(1) An integral function of the basic mission of the agency; or 

(2) Not available in the particular instance, nor likely to become available 
commercially in the foreseeable future because of the Government’s unique 
or highly specialized requirements or geographic isolation of the installation ; 
or 

(3) Administratively impractical to contract for commercially. 

1. Scope of evaluation.—Each agency shall: 

\. Make an evaluation and report of all its commercial-industrial activities 
not evaluated under Bureau of the Budget Bulletins No. 55-4 or 57-7. This 
should include activities which are Government owned, contractor operated, and 
those which were established after December 1956. 

B. Report the current status of those activities which were evaluated previously 
under Bulletin No. 55-4 or 57-7, including new starts established prior to Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. 

To permit speedy evaluation of commercial-industrial activities warranting 
detailed review and analysis, agencies may indicate their intention to eliminate 
from all extensive evaluation those activities which must be continued, in whole or 
in part, because it is clearly unfeasible to procure the products or services from 
private enterprise through ordinary business channels as defined in paragraph 3C. 

When continued Government operation of an activity is determined to be man- 
datory in the publie interest because of one of the compelling reasons enumerated 
in paragraph 3, such operation should be at a reasonable level of efficiency and 
economy. 

5. Prompt and orderly action in termination or curtailment.—Activities which 
are not authorized as an exception to the general policy because of a compelling 
reason should be discontinued as soon as reasonably possible. Similarly, activi- 
ties which are to be curtailed should have their operations reduced as speedily 
as possible. 

Each ageney should exercise diligence in carrying out such actions in an orderly 
way and should proceed on a reasonable time schedule. Adequate notice should 
be given to the community and employees in advance of discontinuance or cur- 
tailment, and each agency should assist employees as necessary in finding other 
employment. Where statutory changes would be necessary to permit discon- 
tinuance or curtailment, the ageney head should seek such changes promptly, 
submitting drafts of legislation or appropriation language, as may be required, 
to the Bureau of the Budget in the usual manner, 

6. Steps to be taken before establishing new activities——No new commercial- 
industrial activity shall be started until the responsible official has made a formal 
finding for the record that, due to one of the compelling reasons stated in para- 
graph 3, Government provision of the product or service is in the public interest. 
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Proposed starts should be subjected to the same review outlined in this bulletin 
for the evaluation of existing activities.‘ 

7. Reports—The forms are designed for the evaluation of existing and newly 
established activities not evaluated previously, and to serve as a basis for review 
of the current status of activities evaluated previously under Bulletins No. 55-4 
or 57-7. Instructions for subsequent progress reports will be issued at a later 
date. It is intended that future reporting will be limited generally to activities: 
(a) whose status has changed since their previous evaluation; (b) for which 
substantiating data on agency determinations have been requested by the Bureau 
of the Budget; or (c) which have been newly established since July 31, 1959 

Three types of reports are to be submitted. Paragraphs 7A and 7B apply to 
commercial-industrial activities established prior to December 31, 1956. The 
total number of installations and activities in these summary and individual 
reports should equal the total number of installations and activities listed in the 
“Inventory of Certain Commercial-Industrial Activities of the Government,”’ § 
plus those new starts previously reported to the Bureau of the Budget in accord- 
ance with Bulletin No. 57-7. Any differences should be explained. 

Those commercial-industrial activities established during the period of January 
1957 through July 1959 are discussed in paragraph 7C. 

A. Summary evaluation reports of actions and decisions to discontinue, curtail, 
or continue commercial-industrial activities will be made according to exhibit 
60-2A (copy attached), if the annual estimated cost or value of the product or 
service is less than $250,000. 

Part I applies to activities previously evaluated in accordance with Bureau of 
the Budget Bulletins No. 55-4 or 57-7. Part II applies to activities newly 
evaluated in accordance with Bureau of the Budget Bulletin No. 60-2. 

B. Individual evaluation reports of actions and decisions to discontinue, curtail, 
or continue commercial-industrial activities will be made according to exhibit 
60-2B (copy attached), if the annual estimated cost or value of the product or 
service is $250,000 or more. 

Part I applies to activities previously evaluated in accordance with Bureau of 
the Budget Bulletins No. 55-4 or 57-7. Part II applies to activities newly 
evaluated in accordance with Bureau of the Budget Bulletin No. 60-2. 

C. Individual reports of commercial-industrial activities established from Janu- 
ary 1957 through July 1959, regardless of the annual estimated cost or value of 
the product or service, will be made according to exhibit 60—-2C (copy attached). 

Two copies of each report shall be submitted to the Bureau of the Budget on 
or before December 31, 1959. Negative reports should be submitted if appro- 
priate. Detailed substantiating data need not be submitted, but the agency 
should be prepared to justify its findings. 

No reports need be submitted for activities, other than transportation, con- 
ducted outside the States of the Union and the District of Columbia. 

Up to 50 copies of these report forms may be obtained from the Bureau of the 
Budget Publications Unit, code 113, extension 2333; if more copies are needed, 
the agencies should have them reproduced. 

8. Delegation.—The agency head may delegate to officials within his agency 
his responsibility for decisions and findings on activities with an annual estimated 
cost or value of product or service of $1 million or less. In such cases, the one 
to whom such authority has been delegated must sign the report. No delegation 
may be made to the official immediately responsible for producing the product or 
service. 

9. Dissemination of policy.—The agency head should take appropriate steps to 
insure that responsible officials in his agency are familiar with this bulletin and 
with the need for continuing review and evaluation. When needed, agency heads 
shall develop and issue specific instructions and criteria to supplement this 
bulletin. 

10. Agency responsibility for continuing review.—Although this bulletin does 
not deal with products or services provided primarily to the public or agency 
employees, each agency shall keep such activities under continuing review and 
evaluation to determine if such products or services can be procured from private 
enterprise through ordinary business channels. 

Similarly, although this bulletin calls only for action and reports on certain 
commercial-industrial activities conducted by the Government for its own use, 
agencies are expected to review all commercial-industrial activities on a continuing 
basis. 

By direction of the President: 

Maurice H. Srans, Director. 
‘ Establishment of new activities includes the establishment, acquisition, or reactivation of any com- 


mercial-industrial activity, regardless of the annual estimated cost or value of the product or service. 
5 Issued by the Bureau of the Budget in May 1956, 
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Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
Mr. Ryan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


WITNESS 


JOHN A. McCART, DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATION, AMERICAN FEDER- 
ATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Manon. We will now have a statement from a representative 
of the American Federation of Government Employees. Will you 
please identify yourself for the record? 

Mr. McCarr. My name is John A. McCart. I am director of 
legislation of the American Federation of Government Employees. 

Mr. Chairman, we have submitted to the committee our prepared 
statement. In view of the testimony offered by the previous witness, 
I ask that that statement be included in the record, or, if you prefer, 
] will be happy to read it. It is rather brief. 

The American Federation of Government Employees supports the 
amendment to the Department of Defense appropriation bill pro- 
posing a limitation on the ‘‘disposal or transfer by contract” of certain 
activities incident to building, rebuilding, development, or manu- 
facture of items for use on the national defense. 

We believe such an amendment is necessary if the Government is to 
avoid the diversion to private industry of activities and operations 
which properly should be developed or carried to completion by a 
Government agency rather than by a commercial enterprise. Placing 
this restriction on the bill appears to be desirable to make certain 
that the broad authority for contracting contained in Budget Bureau 
Bulletin 60-2, dated September 21, 1959, will not be utilized where 
it is “advisable for a Government agency to produce goods or services 
for its own use.” 

Our special interest in this amendment is its impact on the human 
resources that are involved. It is possible to overcome some of the 
loss of efficiency or waste of facilities which may result from an 
unrestricted authority to contract to private enterprise, but we 
cannot undo the harm or relieve the hardship that is caused for the 
Government employees who may be laid off for long periods or 
separated altogether from their jobs. 

The proposal is entirely reasonable as well as being desirable. It 
will require only that the Department of Defense allocate work to all 
its installations up to the limits of the manpower ceiling and the 
capabilities of its physical plant on January 1, 1960. Only when the 
manpower ceiling and physical plant capabilities would be exceeded 
would the Department be permitted to call upon private enterprise 
to do the work. 

This determination of the manpower ceiling and assessment of 
plant capabilities is already made periodically. The amendment 
would therefore place no heavy or unusual demand on the Depart- 
ment to investigate or estimate its industrial resources to an extent 
heretofore not required. It is now customary to set up workloads 
from a vear to 18 months ahead. 
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The two provisos included in the proposed amendment initiate no 
entirely new basis for contracting policy. They are in fact predicated 
on existing statutes and policies which are currently effective. The 
first proviso requires that the first and alternate naval vessel, sub- 
marine, and weapons system be constructed or manufactured in a 
Government owned and operated navy yard or an industrial plant 
belonging to one of the military agencies. 

It is further provided that a minimum of 10 percent of rockets 
and missiles which are to be manufactured under authority of the 
Defense Departme nt Appropriation Act likewise shall be govern- 
mentmade, This updates present policy with respect to the manu- 
facture of defense items and is in keeping with the Vinson-Trammel 
Act. The proviso would apply to rockets the existing policy relating 
to guns and planes. 

The proposed amendment would in effect provide firmer support 
for the Vinson-Trammel! Act. In so doing it would obviate the cir- 
cumvention of that act which is intended to make certain that enough 
of the industrial work attendant upon the provision of defense items 
is channeled into Government facilities. Much, however, depends 
upon the administration of that act, and it is with the objective of 
assuring the enforcement of that statute that this amendment is 
proposed. 

This subcommittee is undoubtedly well aware of the extent to 
which construction, modification, overhaul, repair, research, or de- 
velopment activities are divided between Government and _ private 
industrial facilities, and no doubt is cognizant of the implications of 
exceeding the agreed-upon distribution of this work. There are 
many considerations, but for reasons of economy and maintenance 
of facilities of our Government, one may question the soundness of 
sending our boats to Subic Bay or to Yokosuko, Japan, for overhaul. 

Such action can only have the effect of forcing many skilled 
craftsmen out of the civil service. Skilled craftsmen are one of the 
Government’s most valuable assets. Our national office has had 
called to its attention instances of contracting which result in such 
questionable practices as government-owned yards being virtually 
closed while private shipyards are busy, working night and day on 
the very ships that should be at a government vard for repair. In 
some instances it has even gone to the point of the private establish- 

ment requesting special gear from the Government facility or of 
recruiting civil service personnel to work nights on ships that otherwise 
would be in the Government vard. 

It is entirely possible through an escape clause for the President to 
nullify the intent of Congress and broaden the policy of contracting 
with private industry. This we believe should be subjected to desir- 
able limitations to make certain that government-owned plant facilities 
are not idle or that federally emploved personnel are not removed from 
the rolls to the detriment of the Government and the impairment 
of the national defense. 

We can appreciate the interest of Congress in an effort to reduce the 
Government payroll, but it should be borne in mind that from the 
standpoint of cost contracting is no alte og or For that purpose it 
is likely to be completely unsound, for the Government has only 
indirect control over hiring for work done by the contractor when a 
cost-plus or open-end contract is involved. It may well be that instead 
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of having one man on a government payroll, there are five men on a 
contractor’s payroll. For this and the other reasons already cited, 
Mr. Chairman, the AFGE is supporting this seanllasiads 

We apprec iate your indulgence in hearing our comment. 

Mr. McCarr. ‘At the outset I would like to associate myself with 
the basic position taken by Mr. Ryan, representing his own organiza- 
tion, the Government Employees Council, with which we are affiliated, 
and the Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO. 

I think the need for an amendment to the Appropriations Act for 
the Defense Department for next fiscal year on this subject can be 
justified very briefly on three bases. The first is we are dealing here 
with a matter of defense. We are not dealing simply with a matter of 
dollars and cents or simply with a matter of skills or simply with a 
matter as to who is the better employee. 

Ultimately the defense of our country is the issue involved. I think 
if we keep that in mind, we can afford to be a little less thrifty than 
we might ordinarily be inclined to feel because we are dealing with a 
basic element, defense. 

With respect to the need for the amendment, it seems to us that one 
of the great needs we have in this defense situation is to preserve our 

capabilities for meeting any emergency that may occur. Members of 

this committee are extremely well aware of the situation we are facing. 
I do not make that suggestion simply to advocate preservation of the 
status quo, but we must maintain not only the facilities, the plants, 
and even the skills of the individuals, so that if an emergency occurs 
our country will be in position immediately to move into action to 
meet it. 

The other point I would like to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, is the 
matter of dollars, which has been discussed at some length this 
afternoon. At best, it is a rather difficult matter to measure in dollars 
and cents the cost of the Government operation vis-a-vis the private 
industry operation. Certainly, the intent has been made clear in the 
Budget Bureau directives that cost will not be either a sole determinant 
nor will it be an overriding determinant as to whether the work i 
question goes to private firms or not. 

We maintain, one, that there should be a clear showing that the 
work to be accomplished by the Federal Government would be ¢ learly 
more costly and, two, that the savings that would result would not 
balance so far as the question of defense is concerned. 

Mr. Manon. I might interrupt to say that I have a great deal of 
sympathy for your statement that the directive goes too far. | 
rather think it does. I do not think the Government ought to enter 
willy-nilly into various businesses, but where the Government has an 
Operation where a good job is being done and where the work is 
important, | do not like to disturb that situation unless there are 
rather compelling reasons why it should be disturbed. That would 
be one of my chief complaints in regard to this so-called directive. 

Mr. McCarr. I had reached the conclusion of my presentation. 
It is a matter of summing up how we feel with respect to the proposal 
on three points. Our prepared statement clarifies our position, Mr. 

Chairman. I simply want to sum up and add our support to the 
proposal that has been made by the previous witness for amending 
the pending Department of Defense appropriation measure. 

I will be h: appy to answer any questions. 
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Mr. Manon. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 
Thank you very much. 
Mr. McCarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


INDEPENDENT AIRLINES ASSOCIATION 


WITNESS 


CLAYTON L. BURWELL, PRESIDENT, INDEPENDENT AIRLINES 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Manon. We are pleased to have Mr. Clayton L. Burwell. 
Will you identify yourself for the record. This is not your first appear- 
ance before the committee? 

Mr. Burwett. No, sir. Mr. Chairman, I am Clayton L. Burwell, 
president of the Independent Airlines Association, representing 21 
supplemental air carriers. Shall I proceed? 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would tell us just what type of carrier 
you represent. 

Mr. Burwe nt. I will be glad to, Mr. Chairman. In January of 
1959, as a result of a 7-year procee ‘ding before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Board certificated 26 suppleme ‘ntal air carriers, which was 
a new ‘category of certificated air carriers. 

These people are the few hardy survivors of the old nonscheds which 
sprung up after World War II. They have been beaten around and 
sifted through the mill for 7 years. The 26 of them that were cer- 
tificated in theory at least are the chosen few. The association with 
which I am connected represents 21 of those. 

Mr. Fitoop. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we should not have the 
names and home office addresses of each of these. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Burwe tt. I will supply that. 

Mr. FLoop. The 26 to which you refer, and specifically a separate 
group, the 21 that belong to your outfit. 

Mr. Burwett. I will be glad to. 

(The information to be supplied follows:) 


MEMBER CARRIERS OF INDEPENDENT AIRIINES ASSOCIATION 


Airline Transport Carriers, doing business as California Hawaiian Air Lines, 
Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

All American Airways, Miami International Airport, Miami, Fla. 

American Flyers Airline Corp., Meacham Field, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Arctic-Pacific, Ine., Oakland International Airport, Oakland, Calif. 

Aviation Corp., of Seattle, doing business as Westair Trans port,Boeing Field, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Capitol Airways, Berry Field, Nashville, Tenn. 

Central Air Transport, North Hollywood, Calif. 

Coastal Cargo Co., Ine., West Trenton, N.J. 

Currey Air Transport, Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

General Airways, Inc., Portland International Airport, Portland, Oreg. 

Great Lakes Airlines, Inc., Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

Modern Air Transport, Ine., Newark Airport, Newark, N.J. 

Purdue Aeronautics Corp., Purdue University Airport, Lafayette, Ind. 

Quaker City Airways, Inc., North Philadelphia Airport, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Regina Airlines, Miami Springs, Fla. 

8. S. W., Inc., doing business as Universal Airlines, Sherman Oaks, Calif. 

Sourdough Air Transport, Boeing Field, Seattle, Wash. 

Southern Air Transport, Miami International Airport, Oakland, Calif. 

Transocean Air Lines, Oakland International Airport, Oakland, Calif. 
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The Unit Export Co., Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

U.S. Aircoach, Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

World Airways, Inc., Oakland International Airport, Oakland, Calif. 
Trans-Alaskan Airlines, North Hollywood, Calif. 

Mr. Manon. Give us the names of some of the better known 
companies represented by you. 

Mr. Burwe.u. Capital Airways of Nashville, which does a large 
amount of MATS business and what we call domestic military car- 
riage, CAM business; Central Air Transport of California, Los 
Angeles s; All-American ’ Airways of Miami; Modern Air Transport of 
New Je ‘rsey; Overseas National Airways, whose officers are principally 
in B: altimore: Trans-Ocean Airlines, ‘which at the moment is non- 
operative but has for many years been a member. 

Mr. Manon. To what extent are any of these companies scheduled 
carriers? 

Mr. Burwe.u. Under the authority, they principally have un- 
limited charter rights domestically; and subject to an exemption 
process, they have charter rights internationally. 

With respect to the se cheduled common carriage, they are restricted 
to a frequency not to exceed 10 round trips between any two points in 
the United States. At the moment, for instance, two carriers are 
operating between the east and the west coasts, between New York 
and Los Angeles, and New York and San Francisco, and on out to 
Hawaii from the west coast under that restricted 10-trip authority. 

Mr. Rivey. Ten trips a year? 

Mr. Burwe.u. Ten trips per month, sir. It is no concern directly 
of this committee, but I am sure the committee realizes that it is 
difficult to run 10 trips against an outfit that can run, with modern 
equipment, unlimited trips. It is not a very promising part of our 
authority. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you suggesting because of the fact that these 26 
carriers—more specifically 21, that belong to your organization— 
because they have been certificated that these are not cats and dogs 
with their hardware held together with chewing gum and scotch tape, 
but these are responsible and respectable and reputable people; is that 
right? 

Mr. BurweE .u. I am suggesting that very strongly, Mr. Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Fioop. The average member, when you talk about nonscheds, 
or these 10, 20, or 30 airlines, we have known hundreds of them. 
Are you suggesting since this crowd happens to be certificated, they 
are respectable and responsible or they would not have been? Who 
certificated them? 

Mr. Burwe.u. The Civil Aeronautics Board, after 7 years, and the 
record was 100,000 pages— 

Mr. Fioop. Will you indicate for us in a paragraph or two what 
are conditions precedent to get into this 26, what did they have to have, 
what did they have to look like, in a broad, general way, a paragraph 
or so, so we know who you represent. 

Mr. Burwe ut. I will be glad to. 

(The information to be supplied follows:) 
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HisTORY OF THE SUPPLEMENTALS 


In January 1959 the Civil Aeronautics Board certificated 26 air carriers as 
“supplemental air carriers,” based upon a 7-year proceeding involving approxi- 
mately 100,000 pages of testimony. These certificates authorized supplemental 
air carriers to perform unlimited charter services and to perform scheduled 
services not to exceed a frequency of 10 round trips per month between any two 
points in the United States. 

Since tesiifying before the House Appropriations Committee, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia rendered a decision saying the 
certificates, in question, were invalid. The certificate holders are in the process 
of petitioning the Supreme Court for a review of the circuit court’s decision. 

The 26 carriers, in question, are the survivors of the nonsked industry which 
arose following World War II and which numbered at one time approximately 
100 companies. 


Mr. Burwe tu. If | could read a three-paragraph letter from General 
Quesada, which is about 3 days old; it is very pertinent. 

Mr. Manon. Before you read that, how many planes would a 
company have to have to qualify, or would a company have to have 
any planes in order to qualify? 

Mr. Burweuu. They have to have at least one. Viewed as a group 
fleet, we have between 100 and 110 aircraft. Somewhat more than 50, 
slightly over 50, are 4-engine, long-range oversea-capable aircraft. 
The remaining 45 to 50 are intermediate aircraft, most of which are 
twin engine. 

Mr. Manon. What is the age, generally, of these planes? 

Mr. Burwe tu. I could supply you with a breakdown. As a 
generalization, they are moving rapidly into the late piston-engine 
aircraft, big Constellations, DC—6’s, DC-7’s. There are still some 
DC-—4’s and there are still some C—46’s, which have had very modern 
conversions. 

Mr. Manon. Are these planes on the average of 10 years old? 

Mr. Burwe wu. Yes, sir; I think that is a fair average. If I may 
very quickly, in answer to Congressman Flood’s question, begin by 
reading this letter, which is quite short 


COMMENDATION OF SAFETY RECORD 


Mr. FLioop. What does Pete Quesada have to do with CAB? 

Mr. Burwew. | think it will be self-explanatory. It is on safety 
and on the question of the type of aircraft we have. Then I will move 
to CAB. This is dated March 21, 1960, and reads: 

Dear Mr. Burwe.t: I am impressed by the fine safety record made by your 
association’s member airlines, and I am grateful for the reassurance such an 
outstanding record gives to the flving public. 

You have set an enviable goal for the rest of the industry. Your achievement 
speaks well for rigid safety standards and careful adherence to the principles of air 
safety. 

My congratulations for 5 years, 3!9 million passengers, and 6 billion passenger- 
miles of safe flying. 

Sincerely, 
Kk. L. Quesapa, Administrator. 

Mr. Manon. He is a very busy man. What prompted him to 
write that? 

Mr. Burwe tt. I can only speculate, Mr. Chairman. Some 2 or 3 
weeks before | received this I put a record of our safety performance 
in before Senator Monroney’s committee at the time he was having 
hearings on air safety. I do not want to take up the committee’s time, 
but I can briefly summarize it as this, 
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In the 5 years of flying referred to here we have not killed a single 
civilian passenger. A little over a year ago, in an unfortunate acci- 
dent, one soldier was killed. That is one too many. However, 
against the backdrop of the 5 years of flying, I do not think it is a 
record that we have to be ashamed of. We have killed one person 
in 5 years of flying all over the world. 

Mr. Manon. Does that tend to show that older, more experienced 
aircraft are really safer than some of the more modern ones which 
have had trouble recently? 

Mr. Burweti. We think so. I do not want to be mealymouthed 
about it. What I said before Senator Monroney’s committee was this. 
We do not try to make any invidious comparisons with the big airlines, 
but we think it is due to three things: 

One, that the aircraft we use have been shaken out. The pioneering 
period is out of them, and the bugs have been worked out. I am 
talking about Constellations, DC—6’s, DC-—4’s, et cetera. 

The second thing is that our airlines are infinitely smaller. A 
typical president of one of our airlines is a very experienced pilot. 
He does not have between him and the actual operation of the aircraft 
about six vice presidents writing him memos. He goes out, looks at 
the airplane himself, he rides on it, he understands maintenance and 
understands flying in the degree that a huge airline, with no criticism 
of them, the president cannot. 

Mr. Fioop. There is this peculiar difference. Nobody is having 
any trouble with jets. Nobody is having much trouble with you. 
But that group of turboprops in there is causing fantastic problems, 
like the Electra. This is very strange because this is the beginning of 
an entire new cycle, which means you might be riding in your first 
automobile, which ordinarily would be very dangerous, but this new 
cycle of jets is not causing anybody any trouble. Of course, you are 
in good shape because you are at the zenith of the perfection of a cycle 
of aircraft. 

Mr. Burwe.u. Exactly. 

Mr. FLoop. Before starting the new act, which can be very 
dangerous. 

Mr. Burwe.u. If I may in one sentence put in the record the 
answer to Congressman Flood’s question, the 7-vear proceeding before 
the Board was to determine the fitness and ability of the 26 carriers 
who ultimately were certificated and the fitness meant the type of 
aircraft, the responsibility of the people running the company, the 
financial situation as of that time, and the experience record that 
these companies had had. 

Mr. Manon. Will vou place in the record at this point the general 
category by number of the aircraft of the people you represent. 

Mr. Burwetu. The number of aircraft involved among our members 
is slightly over 100. 

Mr. Manon. Just put in the record when you correct it the number 
of each type. 

Mr. Burweuu. Very well. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 
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Fleet composition and airlift potential of the supplemental atr carriers 














Type of aircraft Number of PAX Tons 
aircraft 

a i nue asi eel 9 190 7.0 
ke a oe pis asemiibiaiaak aa aRae 40 1,035 243.8 
a Bag 21 1, 610 144.0 
a a cawen 21 1, 800 150.0 
a a a a ae ace etel ll A oe 
oe ee manabnaummebennwamar 15 1, 348 40.0 
a ceria hla aennandivmiioniiee 6 Me Iuidedoucsaaiay 

US elas hc ek earths crs cet mst aradiaiat omnb keine 123 7, 666 584.8 





Norte.—The supplemental carriers can lift 7,600 persons at 1 time, or 1,169,600 pounds of cargo at 1 given 
time. 


MEMBERS IN CRAF 


Mr. Lipscoms. How many of your members have signed contracts 
for the civil reserve air fleet? 

Mr. BurweE .t. Sir, it is my understanding that the total number 
of contracts signed now is either eight or nine. This is based on 
hearing Mr. Perkins McGuire testify before Senator Monroney’s com- 
mittee about 3 weeks ago. It is my impression that either four or five 
of the nine that have signed up are our members. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do you know if any of your members have signed 
contracts with their pilots to work during an emergency period? 

Mr. Burweut. I am not sure that ther ‘y have. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Thank you. 


UNNECESSARY EXPENSE OF FIRST-CLASS AIR TRAVEL 


Mr. Burwe.u. Mr. Chairman, if I may make three or four points, 
I will try to be brief. First is a suggestion about how the committee 
may save some money. I feel perhaps it will improve the military 
in so doing. If I may read a short par grap! from the Senate Ap- 
propris ations Committee reports of last year, 1960 Defense appropria- 
tion bill: 


In regard to domestic air travel, the committee has studied alarming evidence 
that the Department of Defense and the three services are indulging in unjustified 
expenditures to purchase air transportation (first class) for military personnel 
that is both more luxurious and costly than the type of air travel which is 
customarily used by the traveling public (aircoach). In fiscal 1958, the De- 
partment of Defense purchased first-class travel within continental United 
States for 850,000 military passengers, as opposed to only 131,000 by aircoach 
(economy class) and 194,000 by charter. The Department of Defense should 
immediately institute the policy of utilizing economy class or charter service for 
all personnel, with exceptions only where justified. 


Mr. FLtoop. You mean generals, too? 

Mr. Burwe tt. I believe that is the second or third year that one 
or another committee of Congress—I think more the Senate Appro- 
priations than any other committee—has brought up this subject of 
the military. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me read this sentence from your second page. 
I like it. 

You can move as many military personnel as fast and as far and as safely 


as you are today at half the costs if only the Defense Department would pay 
some attention to the directives of Congress. 
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What do you mean by that? 

Mr. BurWELL. Simply that if you cut $10 million off their domestic 
budget, then they will have to economize or else leave a lot of people 
unmoved. It is just that simple. I will be glad to develop this a 
little. I wanted to just go into the question of what they had hime 
in response to the legislative recommendation of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. 

We got finally some figures out of them which are the basis of this 
statement. Last year, according to the best information available, 
first-class travel, far from decreasing, has increased 12.7 percent in 
number of passengers and 13.3 percent in dollar expenditures. At 
the same time there was an insignificant increase in charters and only 
a 5.7 percent increase in aircoach passengers, resulting in an 11.5 
increase in dollar expenditures. From these figures, supplied by the 
Department of Defense Office of Supply and Logistics, it would 
appear that the imbalance has worsened appreciably since last year. 

Mr. Firoop. Why would they do that? If what you say is true, 
why would they do anything like that? 

Mr. Burwetuu. I have heard some of their arguments, sir. I 
think they do it because it is the easiest way to do it, and they are not 
going to change until somebody makes them. The figures break 
down to this. I think the committee certainly realizes that more 
than 50 percent of American civilian public travels coach these days. 

Mr. Froop. How many? 

Mr. Burwewu. More than 50 percent of the traveling civilian 
public travel by coach aircraft in contrast to first-class air travel. 

This breaks down that approximately 70 percent of the military 
are traveling first class. That is, of those that travel by air. The 
domestic military budget has been in the very rough magnitude of a 
hundred million dollars, of which roughly $40 million is first-class air, 
only $7.5 million—these are 1958 figures- $7.5 million coach, about 
a little over $10 million group charter, which gives you a figure of 
about 70 percent of the domestic military personnel traveling by air 
going first class. 

It is not our contention that a lot of them should not go first class. 
[ just think 70 percent is high when you compare it against how the 
average American, regardless of age, is traveling. If you get the 
average American paying his own way, I will bet it is a much higher 
percentage going aircoach. 

Mr. Manon. [| think as a result of law or regulation Government 
employees are entitled to travel first class. 

Mr. Burwetu. Mr. Chairman, I certainly do not mean to argue 
With you, but I have been into this. It has been given that impression 
by the military. As late as 6 weeks ago, I sat with a fairly high official 
in the military and asked him if that was his interpretation as a matter 
of law. He said it was not. As a matter of Pentagon regulation, 
which they change, I think you are right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If you have any documentary evidence one way or 
the other with respect to law or regulation, you might insert it at this 
point in the record when you get the transcript. I personally do not 
know at this time what the real facts are. 

Mr. Ftoop. That works both ways. If you take the position that 
there is no law and it is merely a regulation, then establish that also. 
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Mr. Burwett. I will try to document it, sir. My position is it is 
not in an act of Congress. 

(The information to be supplied follows:) 

STATEMENT RE REGULATIONS OR Laws GOVERNING First-Ciass TRAVEL 

We have been unable to find any act of Congress directly authorizing or re- 
quiring first-class travel for military personnel. In oral discussion with the 
Director of Transportation of the Department of Defense and his staff, I asked 
the question whether or not an act of Congress required first-class travel of mili- 
tary personnel. I understood their answer to be that no act of Congress did 
require first-class travel for military personnel. 

The Department of Defense regulation No, AR 55-355 does say that military 
personnel traveling on individual tickets are required to have first-class accom- 
modations. Whether this regulation is based on the Department of Defense's 
idea that first class is desirable or is based on their interpretation of some act 
of Congress I do not know. 

In this connection, I pointed out the fact that the DOD was using first-class 
travel accommodations as standard practice to the Director of the Bureau of 
Budget. It may be that he has made some sort of an investigation into the 
legal basis, if any, of this practice. 

Mr. THomson. You say the difference between first class and air- 
coach is 20 percent? 

Mr. Burwe.u. About that. 

Mr. Tomson. To achieve the savings vou indicate could be 
achieved in some instances, pursuing Mr. Flood’s question, that would 
have to be by charter such as the services your company renders? 

Mr. Burweuu. Yes. At the moment first-class travel is approxi- 
mately 6 cents. Travel by charter, which is what we are interested 
il, is approximately 3 cents, about half. Coach is about 3% cents. 
It varies a little. 

Mr. Froop. Frequently the difference between these classifica- 
tions of passengers in aircraft is a curtain on the same aircraft. 

Mr. Burwe.u. That is right, sir. A great deal of it now is in dual 
configuration, same pilot, same 

Mr. FLroop. Same aircraft, same time schedule, sitting in the front 

back, or vice versa. 

Mr. Burweui. You get a choice of entree and customarily a 
drink or two. I suppose on occasions the seat is a little wider, there 
is a little more velvet and a little broader smile from the stweardess. 
Aside from that, I see no difference. 

Mr. Fioop. That surprises me. I was completely unaware of 
these figures. They are hard to believe. 


REQUEST FOR COMMERCIAL SET-ASIDE OF $100 MILLION 


Mr. Burwe.u. Moving from that point, Mr. Chairman, the second 
one-—I do not want to come in and give a long harangue around 
MATS this year. As the chairman knows, they came out with a 
bound volume in February 1960 of what their role was. It is put out by 
Assistant Secretary of Defense McGuire. If the committee does 
not have a copy, I will be glad to put one in the record. 

The upshot of it, as I understand it—there is a lot of generalized 
salesmanship—the upshot is they are trying to move tows ard carrying 
hard core requirements only, whatever that is. Mr. McGuire, the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, explained it a little by saying that that 
meant outsize cargo, cargo that had a high security classification, 
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things that might be explosives, some other types of cargo that, 
frankly, were not very clear to me. 

In view of this statement, J am sure that indicates they are going to 
voluntarily move in the direction of using commercial airlift more, 
we would like to suggest just as a floor that if a hundred million 
dollars were set aside this year, that ought to in no way impair their 
program and might even speed it along a little. 


PART 45 OPERATORS 


We have two more quick points and [am through. I have attached 
to my written statement, sir, some arguments that we believe support 
the unfairness of the part 45 operators competing in the field of 
MATS procurement and in the field of domestic military procurement, 
which is known as CAMS. I will not take up the committee’s time 
relating them. I would like to point out it is my information that 
in the field of surface tr ansportation, specifically motor carriers, the 
Government, including the military, will not do business with a motor 
carrier that is not under the economic control of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

As a committee knows, the part 45 operators are beyond the 
economic control of the Civil Aeronautics Board. The Board has 
no control over them. I do not myself have an explanation of why 
the Government takes one position on motor carriers and another on 
the part 45’s. 

That in reality is not the burden of my complaint. The complaint 
is that with no economic control, they are not required to file tariffs, 
whereas we are. Our tariffs must be on file 30 days in advance. 
These people can come in and see what our tariffs are and underbid 
us by a penny or two or something of that nature. 

In the MATS field at the moment there is not a requirement for 
filing tariffs. What I am saying is applicable only in the domestic 
field. Somewhere along the line I think it is going to be necessary to 
file tariffs in the MATS field to avoid the destructive competition 
among the commercial carriers which is taking place. 


NEED FOR SINGLE TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Mr. Firoop. I direct your attention to your first paragraph on 


It is not the fault of MTMA that there is not more use of the economical modes 
of travel. MTMA merely acts as a booking agent; it does not operate plane: 
as does MATS, nor does it control the travel funds. It must wait until the 
branches of the service initiate arrangements to move certain personnel in groups. 

Mr. BurWeE.u. That is correct, sil 

Mr. FLoop. What about that? What do you suggest? Is that 
just a broker? 

Mr. Burweti. MTMA is the Army single manager traffic agency 
for domestic transportation. We bid not only against the big airlines 
for this business but against the railroads and the buses. [| think 
they doa very good job. But what you have is a single traffic manage- 
ment domestic in the United States with respect to only about one- 
fifth of the traffic. With respect to the other four-fifths, the services 
have the money, they follow their own individual ways, and MTM 
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is powerless. MTMA does not get the money, but the services get 
the money. 

Mr. Fioop. What would you do about it? 

Mr. Burwe tu. If I were in Congress? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. BurwWe.u. I would substantiate what I am saying by a study 
and see why there should not be a single-management agency for all 
domestic travel. 

Mr. Froop. What would you want done? A _ single-manager 
operation set up for what? 

Mr. Burwe tt. For all domestic military travel. You have that 
in theory now. You have it with respect to only one-fifth of the 
budget now, namely, group travel, and what you have is if in a local 
area : the Marines have six men to move to the same plac e, the Army 
has six to move to the same place and the Navy has six to move to 
the same place, they all move by first-class, 6 cents a mile travel, 
because they do not coordinate enough to get 15 people and put them 
in at 3 cents. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you please write me a letter, explaining to me 
what you are talking about? 

Mr. BurweE -. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Fioop. And, use that phrase “single management,”’ because 
we understand what that means in a ceneral way in other connections. 

Mr. Burwe.u. My suggestion is that some sum be cut off the 
domestic budget by ‘simply compelling these people to get out of a 
rut and save a little money by using more reasonable transportation. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I have two other points and I am through: 


PROPOSAL TO CURTAIL COMPETITIVE CONTRACTING 


One is in the field of MATS transportation. As the committee I 
am sure is aware, there has been a proposal by Pan American, North- 
west, TWA, and Seaboard and Western Airlines to substitute in part 
for the present competitive contract system an agreement between 
them and the military to use their route services to a greater degree. 
I will not debate that here. I have attached some arguments against 
it and we are opposed to it on the theory that it will cost the military 
more and, of course, cut us out of business. 


SUMMARY 


If I may summarize, in the field of domestic military transportation 
we urge the committee to consider the further use of aircoach and 
air charter as the rule, with first-class luxury travel as the exception. 

2. A greater unification in transportation of members of the various 
branches by restoring the wartime collecting centers, so that MTMA 
may truly exercise its management function. 

3. An increase to $100 million in funds to be spent by MATS to 
fulfill its commercial requirements. 

4. A definition by percentage as to the share to be served by small 
business, 25 percent being suggested. 

5. A clarification that “eligible air carriers 
‘ated by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer for the record at this time my 
complete prepared statement. 


” means those certifi- 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


My name is Clayton L. Burwell, president and general counsel of the Inde- 
pendent Airlines Association, representing 21 air carriers operating 50 long-range 
and 50 intermediate-range aircraft. We speak for the major portion of these 
carriers Operating on supplemental certificates of the CAB. While we do not 
have a fixed route, as do the old certificated carriers, we have authority to fly 
either freight or passengers, domestically, limited to 10 flights per month between 
any two domestic points. 

On behalf of our association I want to express thanks to the chairman, Mr. 
Mahon, and to the members of the committee for granting us the opportunity 
to present our case. 

While we speak in our own interest, I feel that our position is also one in behalf 
of public interest. We come before you to try to suggest ways of reducing your 
expenditures rather than seeking further appropriations. This may sound some- 
what unique before an appropriations committee, but this is not just an April 
fool’s boast. 

Essentially, in the field of transportation, it is possible, by better planning and 
management, by the elimination of luxury, to obtain as much service, as rapidly 
and as comfortably, at vastly reduced costs, at costs in some instances 50 percent 
less than present expenditures. You can move as many military personnel as 
fast and as far and as safely as you are today at half the costs, if only the Defense 
Department would pay some attention to the directives of Congress. The en- 
closed letter from the Administrator of FAA summarizes our safety record. 

I should like to quote from the Senate Appropriations Committee’s report of 
last year on the 1960 Defense appropriations bill: 

“In regard to domestic air travel, the committee has studied alarming evidence 
that the Department of Defense and the three services are indulging in uajustified 
expenditures to purchase air transportation (first class) for military personnel 
that is both more luxurious and costly than the type of air travel which is cus- 
tomarily used by the traveling public (aircoach). In fiscal 1958, the Department 
of Defense purchased first-class travel within continental United States for 850,000 
military passengers, as opposed to only 131,000 by aircoach (economy class) 
and 194,000 by charter. ‘Che Department of Defense should immediately institute 
the policy of utilizing economy class or charter service for all personnel, with 
exceptions only where justified.” 

Now we have to find out just what has been done to follow the very sound sug- 
gestion of this and other congressional committees in this regard. 

Clearly, there has been not the slightest attempt to reduce the amount of first- 
class luxury air travel. Last year, according to the best information available, 
first-class travel, far from decreasing, has increased 12.7 percent in number of 
passengers, 13.3 percent in dollar expenditures. At the same time there was an 
insignificant increase in charters and only a 5.7 percent increase in aircoach 
passengers, resulting in an 11.5 percent increase in doilar expenditures. From 
these figures, supplied by the DOD’s Office of Supply and Logistics, it would 
appear that the imbalance has worsened appreciably since last year. 

Presently, $100 million is programed for domestic transportation for all branches 
of the service. But only approximately $20 million is handled by the Military 
Traffic Management Agency (MTMA), because the services each continue to 
purchase their own travel which usually results in expensive first-class luxury 
travel—whereas, by a little conscientious planning, resulting from a strong 
policy established at the top, much of this could go by contract or charter at 3 
cents per passenger-mile instead of 6 cents plus. 

There are two ways in which you teach a boy to save. You either give him an 
unlimited allowance and admonish him to be thrifty, or you cut his allowance to 
the amount he actually needs. Until now, the Congress has followed the former 
practice, giving to the services discretion as to how they would purchase their 
transportation, resulting in hundreds of thousands traveiing by luxury first-class 
on champagne flights, while the general public—those of us who must buy our 
own tickets—travel just as well in the forward part of the same aircraft, but with- 
out the liquor and canapes. 

We strongly urge that if the Defense Department cannot enforce better trans- 
portation management, either through MTMA and through its own directives, 
your committee recommends that the funds programed for domestic travel be 
reduced by $20 million, insisting that the military start traveling in the same style 
as the American public. Furthermore, this would compel the military to seriously 
plan and organize transportation as one would in a war, and not just run out and 
buy first-class tickets out of a virtually unlimited allowance. 
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After all, in any emergency situation the present policy of buy ingluxury trans- 
portation would be immediately abandoned, vet the military are receiving little 
practical experience in how to organize, consolidate, and conserve. 

For instance, today if in the Los Angeles area there are 10 soldiers, 10 sailors, 
10 Air Foree personnel, and 5 marines, all of them on orders to the east coast, 
each of the branches of the services would arrange its own transportation, even 
though 15 men moving as a group on an air charter flight could travel at 3 cents a 
mile on a contract flight put out to the lowest bidder, rather than 6 cents a mile 
on a first-class ticket. 

It is not the fault of MT MA that there is not more use of the economical modes 
of travel MTMA merely acts as a booking agent; it does not operate planes, as 
does MATS, nor does it control the travel funds. It must wait until the branches 
of the services initiate arrangements to move certain personnel in groups. 

Clearly, much efficiency and saving could be effected if MTMA were given 
somewhat broader functions and facilities. We would like to suggest that imme- 
diately MT MA be instructed to set up some regional collecting points, and that a 
much greater effort be made to consolidate movements of personnel from various 
branches of the service, who are heading in the same general direction. This was 
done during the war when there was a transportation shortage, as there is under 
any war condition. 

We do not say that all individually ticketed first-class travel is out of order, 
but first class should be the unusual, the specially justified travel, while economical 
contract and aircoach should be the usual mode for military personnel. As the 
Senate report noted, in fiseal 1958, 850,000 traveled first-class luxury, in contrast to 
131,000 by aircoach and 194,000 by charter, the most economical of all. 

Regarding the MATS appropriation, we should like to stress the importance 
of pursuing further the progress which Congress has made in the past 2 years in 
trving to restore MATS to its original tactical-support function, getting it out of 
the airline business. 

We urge that the amount earmarked for commercial service of MATS require- 
ments be at least $100 million, as contrasted with last year’s $85 million. Further- 
more, the small business set-aside should, in our opinion, be somewhat more pre- 
cisely defined, both as to the amount to be made available and who is eligible as 
‘small business.”’ It might be well to indicate a specific percentage, 25 percent 
being a common figure for small business’ share. This should apply to the call 
business as well as to the fixed-contract requirements. 

Also, I assume that it was the purpose of Congress, in establishing this set-aside 
in the first place, to encourage those legitimate air carriers who had participated 
in the Korean and Berlin airlifts to continue to develop, acquire modern equip- 
ment, and keep a high level of crew efficiency; however, this is not accomplished If, 
in creating this small business preserve, Congress provides no standards and a 
situation is created, regrettably, whereby spurious companies are created over- 
night, sometimes dummy companies, tor the sole purpose of invading this market. 
This happened last year when a rash of paper companies without any economic 
operating authority from the CAB sprang into being for the sole purpose of par- 
ticipating in the small-business set-aside. They performed poorly, at best, but 
they did hurt the legitimate supplemental carriers, who must be around in all 
times of emergency if the military are to have any serious civilian backstop of a 
flexible nature in the aviation field. I enclose a memorandum setting forth some 
of the arguments against the desirability of the Government contracting with the 
part 45 operators. In this connection, I am informed that the Government will 
not contract with surface carriers in the same status as part 45 operators. 

This is the language we would suggest to remedy this situation: 

Sec. 631: “Of the funds made available by this Act for the services of the 
Military Air Transport Service, $100,000,000 shall be available only for procure- 
ment of commercial air transportation service from carriers certificated by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board as scheduled or supplemental air carriers; and the 
Secretary of Defense shall utilize the services of such civil air carriers which qualify 
as small businesses to the fullest extent found practicable.”’ 

In this connection, Pan American, TWA, Northwest, and Seaboard & Western 
airlines have been endeavoring to secure an agreement with the military services 
under which a considerable portion of the MATS commercial airlift would not be 
put out on contract for bids but would be channelized to them for carriage on 
their regular route services. We oppose this both in our own interest and in the 
national interest. I attach hereto, as enclosure 3, a series of arguments against 
this proposed deal. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I urge that the committee recognize these possi- 
bilities for economy and improvement: 
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In the field of domestic military transportation: 
(1) A use of aircoach and air charter as the rule, with first-class luxury travel 
as the exception. 

(2) A greater unification in transportation of members of the various branches 
by restoring the wartime collecting centers, so that MTMA may truly exercise its 
management function. 

(3) An increase to $100 million in funds to be spent by MATS to fulfill its 
commercial requirements. 

(4) A definition by percentage as to the share to be served by small business, 
25 percent being suggested. ; 

5) A elarifieation that ‘eligible air carriers’? means those certificated by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

I want to thank the committee, and will gladly answer any questions and 
provide any information and material which the committee may request. 

Dear Mr. Burweuu: I am impressed by the fine safety record made by your 
association’s member airlines, and I am grateful for the reassurance such an out- 
standing record gives to the flying public. 

You have set an enviable goal for the rest of the industry. Your achievement 
speaks well for rigid safety standards and careful adherence to the principles of 
air safety. 

My congratulations for 5 years, 34% million passengers, and 6 billion passenger- 
miles of safe flying. 

Sincerely, 
Pete. 
E. Rn. C)t ESADA, Administrator. 









NIEMORANDUM ON Parr 45 OPERATORS 





The problem of the participation of part 45 operators in government contract 
services had its origin in 1983 when the Civil Aeronautics Board ruled that gov- 
ernment contracts were private carriage when performed by a part 45 operator, 
but were common carriage when performed by a common carrier. This rather 
strange ruling had the practical effect of giving part 45 operators (which by defini- 
tion are private carriers for hire) an overwhelming advantage Over common car- 
riers in bidding on government contracts. Through the years the problem has 
been intensified because of the decrease in military contract rates and the increas- 
ing competition among all carriers bidding on such contracts. 

The part 45 operators are not required to comply with any of the provisions 
of title IV of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 which sets forth the economic 
regulations applicable to all common carriers. Specifically, these requirements 
are as follows: 

Section 401(a): This section requires, among other things, that any person 
desiring to operate as a common carrier must obtain a certificate from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. In order to obtain such a certificate the applicant must prove, 
after notice and hearing, that it is ‘fit, willing, and able to perform such trans- 
portation properly’? and to conform to the provisions of the Federal Aviation Act 
and the rules, regulations, and requirements of the Civil Aeronautics Board issued 
thereunder. Part 45 operators are not required to make any such showing. 

Section 401(k). This section requires all common earriers to maintain rates 
of compensation, maximum hours, and other working conditions for its pilots 
and copilots in accordance with the provisions of decision 83 of the National Labor 
Board. In addition, all common carriers by air are subject to the requirements 
of the Railway Labor Act. Since part 45 operators do not have to comply with 
such provisions they obviously have a tremendous advantage over common 
carriers in bidding on Government contracts. 

Section 403. This section requires all common carriers to file and publish tariff 
schedules and to observe such tariffs. The section prevents rebating, free and 
reduced rate transportation, ete. No common carrier can change its tariff upon 
less than 30 days’ notice and then only in accordance with the regulations of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Since common carriers publish tariffs and part 45 
operators do not, the part 45 operators can constantly review and analyze the 
rates of the common carriers, whereas common carriers can never know what 
rates might reasonably be charged by the part 45 operators. 

Section 404(a). This section requires certificated carriers to provide safe and 
adequate service in accordance with the terms of their certificates. The part 45 
operators have no such obligation. 
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Section 404(b). This section prevents any common carrier from giving any 
preference or advantage to any particular person, locality, or description of traffic, 
The part 45 operators are free from this requirement. 

There are numerous other provisions of title IV all of which apply to common 
carriers but do not apply to part 45 operators. For example, under section 407 
all common carriers must file periodic financial reports with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board which disclose every aspect of their operations in the most minute detail, 
By analyzing these reports a part 45 operator can readily determine the precise 
financial status and operating costs of its common carrier competitor for a Gov- 
ernment contract. On the other hand, the common carrier has no means of 
determining the financial status of any part 45 operator. 

The elimination of part 45 operators from participating in the appropriation of 
section 631 certainly will not stifle competition for airlift contracts. There are 
56 scheduled certificated carriers plus about 26 supplemental air carriers who 
would be eligible to bid on all contracts awarded pursuant to section 631. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that any list of part 45 operators obtained 
from the Federal Aviation Agency or otherwise would not in itself reflect the 
economic importance of this segment of the aviation industry. Many part 45 
companies are simply ‘‘fronts’’ for common carriers who recognize that they can- 
not compete with the part 45 operators for the reasons set forth above. Actually 
the only bona fide part 45 operator of any economic significance is Twentieth 
Century Airlines, Ine., a company which was formerly a common carrier, but 
whose authorization to operate as a common carrier was revoked by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for numerous willful and knowing violations of the Civil Aero- 
nauties Act. 


Reasons Wuy THE ConTRACTUAL ARRANGEMENTS PROPOSED BY NORTHWEST, 
Pan AMERICAN, SEABOARD & WEsTERN, AND TWA ARE NOT IN THE Best 
INTEREST OF NATIONAL SECURITY 


A. Supplemental air carriers such as Overseas National Airways, Inc., have 
consistently provided the Department of Defense with reliable, efficient, low-cost 
air transportation service and have given all-out support to the military effort 
during such critical emergencies as the Korean war, the Berlin crisis, ete. Many 
of these carriers depend to a substantial degree upon MATS business for their 
continued economic health. ONA, for example, was one of the most efficient 
and lowest cost operators during the entire period of the Korean war, providing 
services to MATS in the Pacific. ONA currently depends almost entirely upon 
its MATS business for sustaining operations throughout the winter season. 

B. The military passenger requirement has historically been greatest at the 
same time that there is a large commercial requirement, especially during the 
summer months over the transatlantic route. If MATS reties on individually 
ticketed common carriage service, it will find that it has lost or degraded the 
capability to move its personnel during the time of the year when it most desires 
to move them. 

C. The Air Force, and to a progressively greater extent the Army, have aban- 
doned the “personnel holding center” method, and are now providing personnel 
who are moving overseas with a definite flight time and date 60 days ahead of 
the date of movement. Under the ‘‘contract service’? method, MATS is able to 
rely absolutely on scheduled contract service and on the full capacity of every 
aircraft being available to them. 

D. Utilization of individually ticketed service for moving large numbers of 
military personnel will result in fewer aircraft being available to the military. 
Thus the mobilization base would shrink and there would be less expansion 
capability in time of limited or all-out emergency. 

E. The utilization by MATS of the individually ticketed method would in- 
evitably result in a large increase in transportation costs to the Government. 
Even if discounts are offered initially which would make individually ticketed 
service fairly competitive with contract and charter service, these special prices 
to the military will rise and the discounts will shrink as soon as supplemental air 
carriers such as ONA are driven out of business. 

F. From the standpoint of national securitv, the present method of obtaining 
contract service insures the full-time availability in peace or limited emergency 
of the commercial carrier equipment that is under contract to MATS. This 
equipment can be shifted to operate between any point the military desires by 
a simple amendment to the contract. The equipment of commercial air carriers 
in individually ticketed service cannot be shifted but must service the points on 
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the carriers’ routes. Therefore, the use of such service would not fulfill the military 
requirement as does the contract service. 


Mr. Burwe tt. I wish to thank the committee for the opportunity 
to appear. 

Mr. Manon. It is very good to have you again and your testimony 
will have our consideration. 

Mr. Burwe.u. Thank you, sir. 


SrraTEeGIc Army Corps 


WITNESS 
THOMAS J. KEHOE 


Mr. Manon. We shall now be glad to hear from Mr. Kehoe. 

Mr. Kehoe, will you please identify yourself for the record? 

Mr. Kenor. My name is Thomas J. Kehoe. I was a war corre- 
spondent in W orld War II, and thanks to the interest of this com- 
mittee and the Defense Department, when I took sick a little over 

2 years ago, I made up my mind to try to revive my credentials as a 
correspondent. 

I am happy to appear before you and to thank you gentlemen and 
also the Defense Department for having allowed “ole Tom” to be 
associated with and to be with the great organization known as 
STRAC. Ihave seen them in good times, and as I wrote the chairman 
of the committee, it was my ple asure to be with them just recently 
on their operation down in Puerto Rico. I had the pleasure of going 
in from Bragg to Lowery Field with the 82d and turning around and 
coming back to Campbell of the 124th. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you jump, Tom? 

Mr. Kenor. No, sir; I only had a parachute on twice. One time 
was with the great General Huff of the National Guard of Louisiana 
when the old DC-3 quivered and started to shake. He handed me 
a parachute first and then he took care of his pilot, his copilot, and 
himself. But, fortunately, the engine hung on and we came back into 
Nashville. 

Those are things, gentlemen, that I have been able to see with my 
own eyes and I know that this committee is going to do everything 
it can do to advance the interests of those men and work out some- 
thing that will be to the benefit of our country. 

I want to tell Congressman Flood that I have read his remarks in 
part II of your hearings, and I think that you have traveled more 
than your share in being with the boys. I want to compliment each 
and every member of the committee who has had the opportunity to 
get. out with them and be with them. 

It is my pleasure to express our appreciation to you for the care 
that you are looking after for them, and I am sincere in my words of 
appreciation. | do. appreciate the privilege of appearing before you 
and explaining just how proud this little father is of having been 
allowed to be associated with the boys who make up that great 
organization. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. Your talk has been very 
interesting. 
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THurspay, Marcu 31, 1960. 


PROCUREMENT POLICIES 
WITNESS 


HON, JAMES G. O’HARA, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearings. Mr. O’Hara, we are 
pleased to have you before us. Will you proceed i in your own way, 

Mr. O’Hara. I will first identify myself. I am James G. O’Hara, 
Representative in Congress from the Seventh Congressional District 
of Michigan. Iam here this morning to speak to you about certain 
procurement policies of the Government which I be lieve have a serious 
impact upon defense procurement, Government costs, and the level 
of appropriations generally. 

Mr. Manon. I know of vour great interest in the overall field of 
defense and in procurement policies, and of your efforts to be of 
service to the Government and to the country with respect to these 
matters. I hope you will proceed and give us your best views. 

Mr. O'Hara. Thank vou. I would like to give a little background 
first. 


COMPETITION BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


The matter I speak to you about arises from Bureau of the Budget 
Bulletin 60-2 issued September 21 of last year. The purpose of that 
bulletin was to clarify existing policy regarding competition between 
the Government and private enterprise in the light of executive 
branch experience under earlier Bureau of the Budget Bulletins No. 
54—4 of January 15, 1955, and No. 57-7 of February 5, 1957. 

The policy enunciated in those earlier bulletins is quoted in Bulletin 
No. 60-2 as follows: 

It is the general policy of the administration that the Federal Government 
will not start, or carry on, any commercial-industrial activity to provide a service 
or product for its own use if such product, or service, can be procured from 
private enterprise through ordinary business channels. 

Mr. Chairman, this is on its face a rather laudible policy and one 
which I would not wish to criticize. When you are faced with a 
question of whether the Government should in the first instance pro- 
duce some goods or service that could be purchased from private 
industry, it is quite conceivable that there are certain advantages in 
having it done by private enterprise. It is also quite conceivable 
that it could be done just as cheaply, or more cheaply by private 
enterprise. The facet of this policy to which I strongly object is its 
extension to Government-owned, contr actor-operated facilities by 
Bureau of the Budget Bulletin No. 60— 

As the committee knows there are a ee of production activities 
which take place under the direction of a private contractor in a 
Government-owned facility, such as an arsenal. An example is the 
Army Ordnance missile plant, located in my district, which is operated 
by Chrysler Corp. and has been the site of produc tion of REDSTONE 
and JUPITER missiles for the Army. Also located in my district 
is the Detroit Tank Arsenal which has been operated by Chrysler, 
but likewise is a Government-owned facility. 
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BUDGET BULLETIN 60-2 


Now, Bureau of the Budget Bulletin No. 60-2, in implementing 
the policy of which we spoke, and applying it to Government-owned, 
contractor-operated facilities, had this to say: 

The continuation of Government operation on the ground that procurement 
through commercial sources would involve higher costs may be justified only if 
the costs are analyzed on a comparable basis and the differences are found to be 
substantial and disproportionately large. 

A “comparable basis’”’ requires that an appraisal be made of— 
elements not usually chargeable to current appropriations such as depreciation, 
interest on the Government’s investment— 

and I might add that is interest at current rates regardless of when 
the Government’s investment was made— 

the cost of self-insurance even though it is unfunded, and exemption from Federal, 
State, and local taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, the effect of BOB Bulletin No. 60-2 can be summed 
up in this way: The Bureau of the Budget has said to all Government 
agencies that when they issue invitations to bid on any Government 
work, if bids are received, first, from a private contractor planning to 
use or construct private facilities for the performance of the contract, 
and second, from a private contractor planning to use existing Govern- 
ment facilities, that they should not simply award the contract to the 
lowest qualified bidder. Before they award the contract they are to 
add to the bid of the contractor who was offering to use the Govern- 
ment facility (1) a figure equal to the depreciation of the plant, (2) 
a figure equal to the interest at current rates on the Government’s 
total investment in the Government-owned facility, (3) the amount 
insurance of the facility would cost if the Government were indeed 
insuring it, and (4) the amount of State, local, and Federal taxes 
that would have to be paid upon that facility if the Government had 
to pay such taxes. 

Then after this has been done they still are not to award the con- 
tract to the lowest bidder, even after the bid of the contractor who 
wants to use the Government facility has been adjusted upward, as 
described. If they find that the bid of the contractor offering to use 
the Government facility is still lower they are, nevertheless, to make 
the award to the contractor who is going to use facilities that he 
himself has or will construct, unless the difference in price is “sub- 
stantial and disproportionately large.”’ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have serious question about the validity 
of these ‘‘add-ons’” in the first place. In the second place, even 
granting the validity of these ‘“‘add-ons,”’ I seriously question awarding 
the contract to the person planning to use private facilities unless his 
bid is “‘substantial and disproportionately” higher than the upward- 
adjusted figure of the bidder proposing to use the Government 
facility. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out to the committee that 
these items which are added on to the bid of the contractor who wants 
to use the Government facility are continuing cost items. They are 
not created by the presence of the contractor in the plant. A building 
depreciates just as fast, or faster, if it is not being used as when it 
is being used. Taxes would be levied upon such a structure whether 
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or not it was in use. Insurance would cost the same on the structure 
itself whether or not it was then being used by a private contractor. 
The interest on the Government’s investment would continue 
whether or not a private contractor was using the facility. These 
charges are wholly fictitious. If a contractor is not using the facility 
and it is standing idle, they are still a charge against the Government 
if you want to look at it in any real sense. 

Government-owned-contractor-operated facilities do not lend 
themselves to the application of this policy in favor of private enter- 
prise. 

There is nothing about a private contractor using a Government 
facility that makes him any less of a private enterpriser than one who 
chooses not to use the Government facility. It is in effect giving an 
advantage to a private contractor, no better than his competitor 
in any sense of the word, who proposes not to use the Government 
facility. It does not give an advantage to private enterprise as against 
Government. It is giving an advantage to one private contractor 
against the other. These are facilities that the taxpayer has bought 
and paid for. It is not like the question that arises when the Govern- 
ment is considering going into some new activity and we say—should 
the Government build a plant and turn it over to a contractor to use or 
should we let the contractor build his own plant and then give him the 
contract? This is an entirely different situation. The taxpayer has 
already bought these facilities once. If they are not used in the 
production of military equipment, or other items for the Government, 
they are going to lie idle and they are going to lie idle at great cost to 
the taxpayer. 


INCREASED COSTS RESULTING FROM PROCUREMENT POLICY 


The cost of maintaining the tank arsenal at Detroit in near idleness 
is approximately $700,000 a year. The cost of maintaining the arsenal 
at Lima, Ohio, in idleness is approximately $250,000 a year. All this 
is charged to the taxpayer. If contracts were awarded and these 
buildings were being used for actual production of military equipment, 
the purpose for which they were designed and the purpose for which 
they were built, these maintenance costs would be avoided. Mainte- 
nance would then become the business of the contractor using the 
facility and part of his normal operations expense. He would be 
required to maintain the facilities while he was in them. 

The eventual result will be to greatly increase the cost of military 
procurement. The cost of every tank, gun, missile, or what have you 
to the taxpayer will be increased to carry out a theory wrongly applied 
to such operations. 

Or, to put it another way, we are going to obtain less defense for 
the same amount of dollars than we would otherwise. This misguided 
policy first came to my attention in connection with the award of a 
contract for the production of the M-60 tank, the new tank which the 
Army wants and needs. Now, the M-60 tank, I find from testimony 
already released by your committee, is considered by the Army to be 
an extremely important addition to the Defense Establishment. The 
Army desperately wants and needs modernization; yet, if this policy 
is followed, the result will be that each one of these tanks will cost 
more, or again to put it in more accurate terms, the Army will get 
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less M-60 tanks for the same amount of money than it would have 
had this policy not been applied to such contracts. 

In the world of today I do not think we can afford this kind of 
luxury. Perhaps it would have been better if the plants had never 
been built; or if the Government had not owned them in the first 
place, but the fact of the matter is they are sitting right there today. 
They are built for the specific purpose of manufacturing military 
equipment. They are ideally suited to that purpose, and if not used 
they will remain Government property. They will be subject to 
large maintenance costs, and we will pay more for getting the same 
thing from some other source. I would like to call to your attention 
what I understand to be the case in connection with the naval arsenal 
in Pocatello, Idaho. I have not made a personal investigation of this, 
and I give you the information secondhand for what it is worth. I 
am told that the naval arsenal there sometime ago was being used for 
the production of rocket fuel by the Thiokol Corp. that further con- 
tracts were to be let for this same purpose; that Thiokol submitted 
alternative bids, one for the use of the naval arsenal at Pocatello, 
Idaho, the other for the production of this fuel in a private facility 
to be constructed. I understand that the Navy accepted the higher 
bid; the one that provided for Thiokol constructing its own facility. 
They accepted it in pursuance of this policy. The end result has 
been that Thiokol has built a separate establishment for manufactur- 
ing rocket fuel 90 miles away from the Pocatello Arsenal, where they 
could have done the job. This plant has been built at the cost of 
some $50 million, and the difference in the total contract prices over 
the years is evidently enough to make Thiokol feel it is economically 
justified in building a new plant and the naval arsenal at Pocatello, 
Idaho, lies idle at great expense to the taxpayer. When the contract 
is completed, the taxpayer, who has already paid for a naval arsenal 
where the work could have been done, will have ended up paying for 
another plant to do the same job which will be owned, not by the 
taxpayer but, by a private corporation. In effect, you will be adding 
to the cost of this military equipment the cost of building plants to 
produce it which will be owned at the completion of the contract, 
not by the taxpayer but by the private corporation, and at the same 
time you will be doing so in preference to using an existing establish- 
ment already bought and paid for by the taxpayer. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Mr. Chairman, I have some suggestions for the consideration of the 
committee. 

I wish the committee would seriously consider whether or not this 
policy which in some circumstances may be entirely justified should 
be applied to Government-owned contractor-operated facilities? 

Second, I would ask the committee to inquire into the statutory 
authority of the Bureau of the Budget to exact compliance with this 
policy by all Government agencies. I have serious doubts as to the 
authority of the Bureau of the Budget and of the administration to 
require Government agencies to accept a higher bid for production in 
a privately owned facility. The only authority mentioned in the 
Bureau of the Budget bulletin is a Cabinet meeting of April 24, 1959, 
and to the “general policy of this administration.” 
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I should also appreciate it if the committee could discover the 
justification for adding to the proposal of a contractor proposing to 
use a Government-owned facility fictional costs such as depreciation, 
interest on the Government’s investment, cost of self insurance and 
exemption from State, Federal, and local taxes. 

I also request that the committee inquire into the justification for 
procuring goods and services at substantially greater cost to the 
Government than is nec essary even after fictional charges have been 
added. And I should like to ask the committee if it could determine 
whether extension and implementation of the policies enunciated in 
this Bureau of the Budget bulletin would not, in fact, discourage use 
of Government-owned contractor-operated facilities, greatly increase 
the cost of military hardware, or conversely diminish defense capa- 
bility for a given amount of appropriations? 

At any rate, this matter requires the serious scrutiny of the Con- 
gress. [ am convinced that this policy will result in higher costs 
without corresponding benefit to the Government, to private industry, 
or to anybody else. I would most like very much to see, as part of 
this Department of Defense appropriation bill, a limitation imposed 
to prevent the expenditure of any funds appropriated under the act 
to pay a differential to a private contractor who is using a priv: ate 
facility over the amount that would have had to be paid to a private 
contractor to do the same job in a Government-owned facility. The 
very least this committee can do is to insist upon reports from the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Department of Defense on specific 
instances where application of this policy has resulted in any change 
in cost, and get an accounting from the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Department ‘of Defense to determine just what the cost of this policy 
is to the American public and to the American Armed Forces. Then 
we can appraise whether or not it is justified in the light of the pre- 

carious world situation in which we today find ourselves. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be happy to submit to any questions the 
committee might wish to ask. Before doing so I want to express my 
appreciation to this committee for affording me an opportunity to 
testify. It is a matter that I think is of extreme importance. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. O’Hara, for one of the finest state- 
ments that I have ever heard made before this committee. You have 
expressed yourself very well indeed, and in my judgment very 
convincingly. 

I am a free ente rprise man, as [am sure you are. I ama taxpayer. 
I just want to be reasonable and fair and I want to do what is right 
by the people and by the Government. We have had other state- 
ments in regard to this problem, but I must say you have presented 
the problem: exceptionally well. I do not know what we can, or should 
undertake to do about this as a committee. Mr. Crosby of the staff 
calls to my attention the so-called “Buy American” provision of the 
Defense Appropriation Act of last year. It is section 623, and these 
words appear: ‘‘No funds herein appropriated shall be used for the 
payment of a price differential on contracts hereafter made for the 
purpose of relieving economic dislocations.”’ I do not know to what 
extent that provision of existing law might apply. It does not quite 
face up to the problem that vou have presented. 

With whom have you dealt in undertaking to be helpful to your 
people in connection with this problem? 
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Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman, I have worked on this problem with 
Senator Hart of Michigan, and between our two offices we have 
written letters to the Secretaries of just about every department, and 
all the administrative heads, and we have asked them how they are 
applying this policy, and we have asked them in addition for specific 
instances of its applic ation and the effect upon the level of appropria- 
tions of the application of the policy. 

We have in addition contacted the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Comptroller General and asked them what statutory authority they 
relied upon in the application of this policy. We have asked them 
further for information regarding the dollars and cents effect of this 
policy with regard to Gove rmment owned-contractor operated estab- 
lishments. As vet we have received no specific answers. We find 
that substantially all of them have either sent verbatim copies of this 
Bureau of the Budget Bulletin No. 60-2 to their various field heads 
and their procurement officers for their guidance, or that they have 
taken this BOB No. 60-2, made it more specific for their particular 
type of procurement or simply rephrased it, and sent that to their 
procurement officers. But none have given us any report on the 
specific application of the policy, or any dollars-and-cents impact of 
the policy. 

OPINION OF MILITARY SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. Do you get the feeling that the military services really 
favor this policy, or not? 

Mr. O’Hara. I get the feeling, Mr. Chairman—which is little more 
than a feeling that the military services, and particularly the Army, 
do not favor this policy; that the »y are very much concerned over the 
aspect that I mentioned, that is, that they are apt to buy not more 
but less “bang for a buck’ under this policy. They are, I believe, 
disturbed and alarmed by the implications for our defense posture 
contained in this policy. 


PAYMENT OF TAXES 


Mr. Forp. It has been a good presentation, Mr. O’Hara, on a very 
difficult and controversial area. The only question I would like to 
ask—and it refers to our State, is whether or not the tank arsenal 
and the facility that Chrysler is using for the manufacture of 
REDSTONE and JUPITER, is paying any taxes locally? 

Mr. O’Hara. It is my understanding, Mr. Ford, that they are not 
paying local taxes. I do not like to make that as a conclusive state- 
ment on the matter because I have never really checked into it. 
They may be making certain payments in lieu of taxes, but I am not 
aware of it if they are. 

Mr. Forp. I raise the question because they may be. I do not 
know. It would make some difference to the local school districts, 
the local governmental agencies, if a private facility was producing 
the same military hardware and paying taxes in contrast to a Gov- 
ernment, U.S.-owned facility that was producing the same thing but 
not paying any taxes. 

Mr. O’Hara. I am sure it would. I am, however, familiar with 
the attitudes of the local officials in the two communities which harbor 
these installations, and, I can say without fear of contradiction, they 
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are delighted to have these installations in their communities. Ster- 
ling Township, in which the ordnance missile plant is located, has 
experienced a large population boom, and one of the reasons for it 
has been the location of the missile plant there. It has employed 
in excess of 10,000 persons a number of times in the past, and I think 
they feel it is quite an asset to the community. Now, I would like 
to say this: as the gentleman from Michigan knows, under Michigan 
law there is a possibility of taxing certain of the personal property 
contained within these plants. While the real estate itself, as a U.S. 
Government facility, is not taxable, there are a number of items of 
inventory and personal property contained within the plants to 
which title has not yet passed to the Government, and they are 
taxed. I think the local communities realize some tax revenues 
from this form of taxation. 
Mr. Manon. Thank you very much for your presentation. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 31, 1960. 


Potaris Program ACCELERATION 


WITNESS 


HON. SAMUEL 8S. STRATTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORE 


Mr. Manon. We are pleased to have before the committee the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. Stratton. Will you proceed in your 
own way to tell us what you have in mind? 

Mr. Stratton. Thank you very much. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear here this morning. I am appearing here to present 
to the committee my views with regard to what I feel is a most 
important matter connected with the strategy of our country and in, 
which I have a deep interest as a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

The members of this subcommittee, I am sure, have heard a good 
deal in the past few weeks about our nuclear deterrent power, the 
“missile gap’? and things associated with those phrases. It is im- 
portant that we should be doing everything we can to close this gap 
and to build up our deterrent nuclear power. 

[ think there are two factors that are important in this connection. 
One is the importance of what we mean by “deterrence.”? We do not 
intend to strike the first blow, but we do want to have power available 
which will deter that first blow simply by insuring that in the event 
that first blow were to strike we could hit back with a retaliatory force 
that would make that first blow both unwise and unacceptable. The 
second point is that to guarantee our ability to deliver such a retalia- 
tory blow, our nuclear deterrent power must be invulnerable. 
Clearly, unless we have something left to hit back at an enemy after he 
struck the first blow the power we do have cannot and will not provide 
a real deterrent. 

I think it has been made perfectly clear in the discussions that have 
occurred in the House, and in the various committees and in the press, 
that the basis of our nuclear power today, the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, suffers from this second aspect. It is not an invulnerable 
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deterrent. It may be relatively invulnerable at the present time, but 
in the foreseeable future, as the Soviet Union develops its missile 
capability, it will become increasingly vulnerable, and to meet that 
situation those who are concerned with the Strategic Air Command and 
with preserving it have already urgently recommended the airborne 
alert as a somewhat desperate expedient for providing, during this 
interim period, the needed measure of invulnerability. But the air- 
borne i is at best a desperate and somewhat frail expedient. 
And even if we shift our nuclear deterrent force to land-based missiles 
we still run into a continuing element of vulnerability simply because 
of the inherent difficulty in this country of successfully concealing and 
hiding the existence of any land-based missile-launching pad. There- 
fore, it seems to me, as I am sure many members of this committee will 
readily agree, that the most successful, invulnerable deterrent force 
we can have is one that cannot only be successfully dispersed, but can 
also be successfully hidden; and I submit, Mr. Chairman, this weapon 
is already available to us in the POLARIS fleet ballistic missile sub- 
marine. What I would, therefore, like to urge upon the committee is 
a proposal that I have incorporated in a bill, H.R. 10702, to provide 
an additional $975 million in the Defense appropriations bill for fiscal 
year 1961 for the construction of six additional POLARIS ballistic 
missile submarines, together with the missiles’ tenders, and other 
ancillary equipment that are required. 

I appreciate, Mr. Chairman, that individual appropriations bills are 
not passed as such, but in order to make my proposal specific, the bill 
was submitted in this form, and I would like to urge upon the com- 
mittee the inclusion of this additional sum for this specific purpose in 
the 1961 Defense Department budget. I believe the POLARIS 
submarine provides us with not only the dispersal we need in our 
nuclear retaliatory force, but also with the vital element of in- 
invulnerability in a way that cannot be matched by any other missile 
now available to us. Strictly speaking, of course, a POLARIS missile 
has not yet successfully been fired from a submarine. But I am 
confident that the Navy will meet its schedule and will have these 
missiles in the ships and on station by the fall of this year. So it 
seems to me that if we are going to close this missile gap and close it as 
rapidly as possible, then we must place our emphasis upon the one 
weapon that will best provide us with this invulnerability, and we 
as a Congress have an obligation to step up production of this in- 
vulnerable weapon as rapidly as possible. Admiral Burke, who is the 
expert in these matters, has indicated that in his judgment we need a 
fleet of some 45 ballistic missile submarines to provide the kind of 
security that would be required. This would mean that 30 of these 
ships would be on station around the periphery of the Soviet Union at 
any one time. Armed with 16 missiles each, that would be a total of 
some 480 missiles, certainly be a very substantial number. 

We already have funded or included in the 1961 defense budget as 
submitted by the President a total of 15 ships. My proposal would 
increase this total to 21. May I say that it is my strong belief that 
what we need primarily today is offensive weapons not defensive 
weapons. I am strongly convinced that the best defense is still a 
strong offense. While I can see the necessity for some kind of an 
airborne alert during critical periods and while we are still closing the 
missile gap, it seems to me we would get the best possible return on our 
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dollars by putting them into an offensive weapon that will be genuinely 
invulnerable. 

May I add Mr. Chairman, that in addition to building these sub- 
marines I think there is a good deal to be said for providing additional 
funds of a suitable amount, and I am not prepared to say what that 
amount should be, for the installation of POLARIS missiles on surface 
ships. Of course the item that takes the real leadtime is the sub- 
marine. To a large extent it is also the part of the POLARIS system 
that involves the greatest cost. But we do have in the missile itself a 
second generation, solid-propellant missile which has demonstrated its 
effectiveness. While it has a shorter range than our ICBM’s, it can 
be easily dispersed on shipboard over the surface of the ocean, and I 
think as an emergency matter we ought to supplement the construc- 
tion of these POLARIS submarines I have spoken of witha program of 
placing the POLARIS missile on a large number of surface ships, even 
ships taken out of the mothball fleet. While such a program would 
be bound to sacrifice a degree of invulnerability in this weapon we will 
still have the weapon widely dispersed and we would have it available 
in a much shorter time than we could deliver similar deterrent power 
through the use of any of the other missile systems that have been 
discussed. 

May I add this final word, Mr. Chairman: I would like to make it 
clear that in my judgment my proposal with regard to the POLARIS 
missile should not be linked with any other weapon system for the 
Navy. Specifically I have in mind published reports that this com- 
mittee might be favorable to an increase in funds for the POLARIS 
missile provided that funds already requested by the Navy for an 
aircraft carrier were dropped out. In my judgment these are two 
separate kind of defense problems. One is the question of a deter- 
rent power with regard to all-out nuclear war; the other is a question 
of the type of facility that is needed to meet limited war situations. 
In my judgment it would not be sound to say that an increase in 
POLARIS missile submarines could justify the elimination of a weapon 
designed to meet a wholly different kind of military threat. 

Mr. Manon. You of course place higher priority on POLARIS 
than on the carrier, I assume. 

Mr. Srrarron. I think I would agree with you there, Mr. Chair- 
man, but as I just said, I do not feel that my argument for POLARIS 
should be tied in with any other weapon. I agree with you that the 
most urgent matter is closing the missile gap as quickly as possible 
so we can prevent all-out nuclear war and thereby be in a better posi- 
tion to require the enemy to confine his actions to so-called ‘limited- 
war” operations. 

Mr. Manon. Your statement is very interesting and_ helpful. 
You are aware that what we did a few years ago in providing $600 
million above the budget was to put the power and the steam behind 
the POLARIS program. Apparently it is going on. 

Mr. Srrarron. I am sure it is. I just feel we ought to speed up 
this program which has been so ably begun and which has developed 
so remarkably within the Navy. I had an opportunity to visit 
Admiral Raborn’s office the other day, and I am most impressed with 
the zeal and the ability that is demonstrated down there, and the way 
they produced this weapons system with very little fanfare and so 
well ahead of schedule. 
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Mr. Forp. I appreciate the presentation by Mr. Stratton. I agree 
that the POLARIS is by far our best deterrent weapon for the near 
future, and I subscribe to the general idea that we ought to bolster 
, up. Iam sure you are familiar with the decision of last Thursday 

r Friday to take an additional $52 million in obligational authority 
to e xpedite the operational date of the third through ninth POLARIS 
submarines so they will be on station a total of X number of months 
more quickly than originally planned. 

Mr. Stratron. Yes, I was very much in favor of that. I was 
glad to see that action taken because I had gotten some impression 
from talking to people in the Department that the POLARIS program 
could not be speeded up any more than it was being speeded up. 
Apparently that was not correct. What I am saying here is that 
we ought to get the total number of submarines we need to do this 
job properly built and on station as quickly as possible, and we cer- 
tainly cannot do that without providing funds for the construction 
of the additional ones, as I have urged the subcommittee to do. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 


PROCUREMENT oF F-27 AIRCRAFT 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Foley. 

Mr. Fotey. Mr. Chairman, I am approaching the committee on a 
subject that I am sure the chairman and the members of the com- 
mittee know about. The unfailing courtesy of the chairman and 
the other members of the committee has been the source of real satis- 
faction to me, and I hope my appearance this morning, however 
brief, will not be considered presumptuous in any way. 

| appear, if I can quote a couple of cliches that I have listened to 
with some tremendous interest this monring, basically in the interest 
of free enterprise within the broad context of public interest. In 
that connection I want to say that I am here because fundamentally 
the members of this committee have always given me very fine 
attention and consideration. I am here somewhat like a layman in 
an area which is beyond my ken, and that is in connection with the 
K-27, 

Mr. Manon. How many have been produced? 

Mr. Fotry. A little over 50. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think it is here to stay? 

Mr. Fotry. The F-27 is here to stay if we can get some stimulation 
and inspiration from the Air Force, and that is why I want to appeal 
to the demonstrated leadership capabilities of this committee to go 
forward on its own. 

| am going to mention something about the importance of utility 
aircraft as a somewhat neglected orphan i in the whole missile program 
and the whole jet program. I am going to assert to the committee that 
there are valid considerations which this committee, on its own, and 
with its own judgment, should exercise and in so doing indicate to 
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the Air Force this F-27 aircraft produced by Fairchild should be 
considered in this budget for 1961. 

I would like to place in the record a letter I addressed to the 
Honorable Dudley Sharp, Secretary of the Air Force, dated Feb- 
ruary 10, 1960, and by placing it in the record I merely review the 
history of this program, my participation in it, and the results to date. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

Fresruary 10, 1960. 
Re Fairchild Aircraft Co., Hagerstown, Md, and the F—27. 
Hon. DupLEY SHARP, 
Secretary of the Air Force, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: You will recall that on June 3, 1959, in the Ist 
session of the 86th Congress I introduced an amendment to the aircraft procure- 
ment, Air Force section of the Defense appropriation bill. This amendment 
provided for an addition: al $10 million to be earmarked for the purchase, by the 
Air Force, of F—27 aircraft from the Fairchild Aircraft Co. Beginning at page 
8776 of the Congressional Record and continuing to page 8778, I listed the various 
uses to which the F-27 can be put by the Air Foree. You will recall that the 
amendment was defeated. Mr. Mahon in opposing my amendment states on 
page 8778 of the Record as follows: ‘‘The plane in question is one manufactured 
by Fairchild at Hagerstown. It was not presented to us as a budgetary item at 
all for 1960. It was discussed somewhat with regard to the program for fiscal 
year 1959.” 

It was because the Air Force did not make a specific demand of the Mahon 
subcommittee in 1959 that my amendment was defeated, as set forth by Chair- 
man Mahon himself. At about 5:30 p.m. on June 4, 1959, I talked with Secretary 
Douglas by telephone concerning the action taken by the House of Representa- 
tives the previous day on my amendment. I also related to him the attitude of 
certain members of the Appropriations subcommittee insofar as they pertain to 
his making a specific request from the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee. I 
encouraged him at the time to make the request to the Senate subcommittee. 

He informed me that it was his intenticn to request funds from the Senate 
committee. I informed him in answer to one of his auestions that the action of 
the House in voting down my amendment followed the reneral practice of sup- 
porting an appropriation subcommittee chairman’s position. And since the 
avency involved, the Air Force, has not made a request for the 1960 fiscal year, 
the committee did not want to accept the amendment on its own and, therefore, 
was forced to oppose it. 

Subsequently, to my great satisfaction and that of my constituents, the Air 
Force did mate a request from the Senate subcommittee. On July 13, 1959, on 
pare 12005 of the Cons reasional Record, the Senate voted $11 million for the 
specific procurement of 11 F-27 mission support planes. The same item appears 
on pare 12006 of the Conrressional Record. Thereafter, the item in conference 
was eliminated by a vote of 3 to 2 among members of the House conferees. 

I cite the forevoing levislative history as background for my request that when 
you appear in the next few weeks the Air Force make a specific demand of the 
Mahon subcommittee for F—-27 aircraft. The needs and uses which I listed on 
June 3, 1959, without question exist today in February of 1960. The conclusion 
is clear that the reason that this item was not approved by the House in the 1960 
budret was the failure of the Air Force to make the specific request of the Mahon 
subcommittee when it appeared in 1959. 

I am writing to vou now to request that this same occurrence will not happen 
arain. I have been informed that the Air Force is scheduled to appear before the 
Mahon subcommittee sometime toward the end of February. In my discussions 
with members of the Mahon subcommittee, I have been informed that they are 
disposed to act favorah ly upon a request by the Air Force for an amount to be used 
for the purchase of F-—27 aircraft. Thus, the resnonsibility rests solely on the 
shoulders of Air Force officials to male this request for F—27 aircraft. 

I am sure that you have been informed by other representatives, including 
those of Fairchild Aircraft Co. itself, of the deteriorating position of this most vital 
industry in my congressional district. The failure by the Air Force to make a 
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request for funds for the F—27 will prove to be decisive action that will put an end 
to the Fairchild Aircraft Co. In making this statement I am not exaggerating. 

I am enclosing, by way of official facts, photostats of recent reports by the 
Department of EK mployment Security of the State of Maryland. They show 
dramatically how in recent weeks unemployment rose in Washington County, at 
the Hagerstown office, from 2,880 total claims on January 6, 1960, to 5,478 on 
January 13. The highest rate of unemployment in the country exists in Wash- 
ington County. The increases in unemployment have been brought about solely 
by the continue d layoffs by the Fairchild Co., necessitated by the spreading out 
of F-27 production. 

It is easy to say that the missile age and space technology is dynamic, and 
therefore changes are made and must be made rapidly in our defense procram. 
As a result of these adjustments, certain communities are hurt economically. 
However, Fairchild already has felt the adverse effects by the cancellation of such 
an item; namely, the GOOSE missile. But the F-27 is a workhorse item, not a 
missile or space age item. 

During the past 20 years the people of Harerstown and of Washington County 
in my district served well in the production of other workhorse items; namely, the 
C-119 and the C-123 aircraft. They are producing a product which can be used 
now by the Air Force. I am emphasizing by this letter that the Air Force should 
within the next fe IW weeks request funds from the Mahon subcommittee for the 
procurement of F-27 aircraft. 

Unex pended balances of the 1959 appropriation to the Air Force, I understand, 
are still available. The Mahon subcommittee is prepared to approve the use by 
the Air Force of these funds. It is urged that when you and the Air Force officers 
appear before the Mahon subcommittee you will make a further request to include 
funds in the 1961 budget for F-27 procurement. 

Thanling you for your favorable consideration of this request, I am 

Very truly yours, 
Joun R. Fotey, Member of Congress. 


Mr. Fo.ry. I would like to read to you the reply I received from 
Brigadier General Kingsley, dated F ebraury : 25, 1960. 
(The letter was read as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 26, 1960. 
Hon. Jonn R. Fo.ey, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Fo.ery: The Secretary has asked me to reply to your letter of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1960, in which you discussed possible Air Force procurement of F-—27 
aircraft. 

As you mentioned, we have in the past made several attempts to secure author- 
ity to purchase F—27’s from the Congress. We still have a need to replace certain 
aircraft within our utility fleet. However, this requirement does not hold the 
priority accorded our first line combat needs. As a result, there are no funds 
available or budgeted for a more modern aircraft in the utility transport support 
area, 

It should be noted at this point that we have been conducting a number of 
reviews of all of our programs. This has been necessitated by the rapidly changing 
composition of our forces and the need to hold Air Force spending to a minimum 
consistent with national defense requirements. As a result of these reviews we 
have already canceled some projects, reduced others, and initiated action to close 
some installations. As examples, we have canceled work on the F—108, we have 
decided to phase out part of our aging B—47 force earlier than original.y planned, 
and we have announced our decision to close Ethan Allen Air Force Base, Vt., 
and to terminate primary pilot training at Malden Air Base, Mo. 

In view of the above, we are not presently considering the F-27 aircraft for 
possible procurement. We recognize the situation at Fairchild and are most 
sympathetic with the people of Hagerstown. However, in the final analysis, 
our plans must be based on the needs of the Air Force and the most economical 
use of the funds made available to us. 

[ trust that the above will explain our present thinking on the F—27 matter. 
Should vou have any further questions, please call on me 

Sincerely yours, 
JoserpH T. Kincs.ery, Jr., 
Brigadier General, U.S. Air Force, Deputy Director, Legislative Liaison. 


53637—60— pt. 7-28 











Mr. Forry. In this letter to me, the Air Force has recognized that 
it needs to replace aircraft within its utility fleet and, further, that it 
needs more modern aircraft in the utility transport support are 

We have submitted and placed in the Congressional Record certain 
military uses to which the F-27 is the natural replacement for the 
over 1,000 DC-3’s or C-47’s which the Air Force has in operation 
today. 

This particular citation of uses was placed in the Congressional 
Record at page 8777 in 1959. I would just briefly call the committee's 
attention toit. It was dated June 3, 1959, and reads : 


First. The F—27 is a natural replacement for the DC-3 and C—47, which the 
Air Force uses as general workhorses all over the world. The DC-—3’s are any- 
where from 12 to 18 years old. They are getting expensive to maintain; the 
spare-parts problem grows more acute with time; and they are wholly unsuited 
to a number of Air Force missions today. 

Second. The Air Force could use the F—27 in the photographie and charting 
service in the low and medium altitudes. The F—27 is the best airplane in the 
world for this use because of its high wing configuration. The commanding 
general of the charting service at Orlando, Fla., has requested the F—27 in the 
most glowing terms. 

Third. There is the Medical Air Evacuation Mission, particularly in Europe, 
South and Central America. Because the Air Force is responsible for the medical 
eare of not only its own personnel, but State Department personnel and oversea 
Government agency employees, some 1,200 people are transported each month 
by the Medical Air Evacuation Service, ranging from Burma to Iceland. These 
people are carried from bases or places of employment to military hospitals, and 
so forth. The capacity of the F-27 for either ambulatory or litter patients or 
both, greatly exceeds that of the C-47 and DC-8. With its jet engines and vibra- 
tionless performance it can do the medical mission better than any airplane 
presently flying. 

Fourth. There is a navigational training mission. The F-27 is particularly 
suited for the work carried on at the Air Academy, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Because of its superior high-altitude and hot-temperature performance, the 
K-27 is ideally suited for student navigational training work. There are navi- 
gational training jobs at a number of airbases in the United States where 
present aircraft should be replaced by a more modern aircraft. 

Fifth. The Caribbean Air Command based in Panama has a daily flight re- 
quirement of supplying high-priority equipment, mail, and personnel to some 
20 military missions maintained by our Government in Latin, Central, and 
South America. This work is now being accomplished by old DC-—3’s. The 
DC-3’s are also being used to furnish high-priority cargo and personnel service 
to a number of remote radar facilities. 

Sixth. The Air Attaché Mission, particularly for countries close to or behind 
the Iron Curtain, is now carried on by old DC—3’s. 


In particular, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I wish 
to emphasize the cost of operation of these 12-, 13-, up to 20-year-old 
DC-—3’s, which are going to have to be replaced, this year, next year, 
or the following year, within the next few years, because there is a 
definite usable termination to the life of these particular aircraft. 

We are urging, as we have, as you know, from the beginning, that 
the F-27, which is produced in my district, Hagerstown, Md., is the 
logical replacement for the DC-3. We have not been successful to 
date in urging upon the Air Fores to come before this particular 
committee. By way of reminder only, I wish to inform the chairman 
and members of the committee that the Air Force did go before the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee in 1959 and did request $10 
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million for the procurement of this aircraft. But, as the committee 
well knows, during the conference this particular item did not prevail. 

So I am coming before this committee in the discharge of what I 
consider my statutory and constitutional responsibilities as a repre- 
sentative of this free-enterprise activity in my district to urge this 
subcommittee to exercise, as it has done so many times in the past, 
independent judgment at this time and to indic ate to the Air Force 
its priority determination as to the phasing- out and retirement and 
replacement of DC-3’s by a suitable utility aircraft. 

It does not take too much imagination, even for a layman such as 
myself, not experienced or schooled in defense needs, to anticipate 
that when the Air Force has, as it apparently will be, ‘converted pri- 
marily to missile rocketry for the defense of this Nation, there will 
always remain until the end of time some portion of the Air Force 
operation which will require utility aircraft not powered by the 
long-range-missile motors that will be used for interstellar and inter- 
continental movement. 

When we get into this phase then, conceding that it is of a utility 
type, there is going to have to be a very close appraisal of the needs 
of the Air Force and ascertainment of a suitable type of replacement 
aircraft. This particular determination, I submit to the committee, 
is not long off. In fact, 1 am submitting to the committee that it 
should be done now by this committee on its own in the exercise of 
its responsibilities, which it has done to an outstanding degree through 
the years 

['am le: ading up to the question of cost today of the operation of 
the DC-3’s as ‘compared with the cost of the operation of the F—27. 
This committee will recall from previous statements I presented to 
the members that the F-27 has a greater range, larger payload, and 
additional speed, compared to the C-47. In fact, the F-27 has 2% 
times the productivity or usefulness of the C7. 

This is significant. The F-27 costs 22 cents per ton-mile to operate 
while it costs 56 cents per ton-mile to operate a C-47 today. That 
is a saving of 34 cents per ton-mile. We are cost conscious in this 
creat evolutionary period in our defense position in the world, and 
necessarily so. Consequently, we should give careful consideration, 
and I am submitting that this committee will give careful considera- 
tion to the expense now of maintaining in operation an outmoded, old, 
obsolescent utility transport plane. 

I am presenting to the committee, as I have in the past, the logical 
replacement, the economical replacement, the replacement aircraft, 
the F-27, whic h fills the need and will fill the need for many, many 
years to come for the Air Force in this utility field. 

The F-27 does two and a half times more work than the C-47 at 
only 39 percent of the ton-mile cost. If there is any doubt as to the 
cost items, I am going to submit to the committee data which the 
Air Force itself has determined and has promulgated. It is a matter 
of general public knowledge. 

For instane e, within the 200-nautical-mile distance range the F-27 
conte $137.60 to operate. The C-47 costs $176.80; the C-131, $200; the 

54, $273.70. 
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I am going to ask for this data to be placed in the record, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman, but in going from the 200-nautical-mile area to the 
1,000-nautical-mile area, which is in the 1 range of utility aircraft, the 
F-27, 1,000 nautical miles, costs $635.20; the C-47, $832.20; the 
C-131, $916; the C—54, $1,331.24. 

I am sure this committee in executive session looks for areas where 
money can be saved for the Government so that that money can be 
apportioned and directed into more modern channels. I am submit- 
ting that we have here in this neglected orphan aspect of our Air Force 
operations, the utility transport field, an area where this Government 
today can save money by updating this utility transport today, not 
5 years from now or 10 years from now. These are Air Force figures 
I am submitting. These are hard figures and these figures speak for 
themselves. They prove that the F—27 is a more economical operation 


in just actual dollars expended. Furthermore, it proves that in the 
dollar you expend you get 214 times more return "from utility. 


(F_97 data submitted by Mr. F oley follows:) 


The Air Force does not have a specific formula available to manufacturers for 
estimating the direct operating cost of aircraft. Derivation of cost figures is, 
therefore, generally the result of using some commercial method. However, 
numbers derived in this fashion do not present a realistic picture of economic 
effects that have or will be experienced by the Air Force. For this reason, basic 
cost numbers used in this comparison are those that are generally considered 
acceptable by the Air Force as representative of actual costs incurred. These 
basic numbers consist of hourly operating costs for the four types of equipment 
as follows: F-27, $160; —47, $130; C—131, $200; and C—54, $230. These costs 
bear a relationship to one another that has been experienced commercially, i.e., 
the C47 cost per hour is slightly less than that of the F-27, while the C-131 
and C—54 cost per hour are greater. 

In the analysis of cost per flight, the direct cost of operation per hour is ap- 
plied to the flight time for various distances in order to derive this cost. Figure 
1 presents the cost per flight in tabular form for distances of 200, 400, 600, 800, 
and 1,000 nautical miles on a comparative basis for the four types of aircraft. 


(Additional information was furnished the committee.) 


























Fic. 1.—Comparative cost per flight 
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Mr. Fotry. Thus, Mr. Chairman, I am coming to you today and 
appealing to the members of the committee in the consideration that 
you are giving to the very overwhelmingly important combat needs 
of the Air Force and the other arms of our Government, that an im- 
portant aspect of the total defensive posture is the support facilities 
that are used to supply our particular missions and in the need for air- 
craft, which we will alw: ng have, in this area, whether it is for Air 
Force needs, Army needs, Navy needs, that we have at hand today, 
being built, the F-27 in my district, which meets the needs of this com- 
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mittee, of the Congress, of the Air Force, and of the country in pro- 
viding more economical, more efficient transport within the military 
utility field. 

It is on that basis that I am coming to you urging the committee in 
its consideration to exercise, as it has in the past, independent judg- 
ment and leadership in providing F-27 aircraft for the Air Force in 
the 1961 budget. 

I would like to conclude with this one note solely by way of re- 
minder. The Federal Government has invested in the Fairchild plant, 
which is a free enterprise operation in my district, $27 million. 
Through no fault of its own, this plant has been caught in the evolu- 
tionary switches of the missile and jet age. This is the plant that pro- 
duced the C-128 and C-119 and produced them on time and produced 
a fine product. 

The Air Force terminated the building of these planes. This is the 

lant that was engaged in the development of the GOOSE missile, and 
in 1958 the Air Force canceled the GOOSE missile. 

Thus, this is a plant that has been somewhat put on the altar of 
sacrifice to the speed and technological advance of the missile age. But 
this also is a resilient free enterprise operation, which has come for- 
ward with an aircraft product which meets the needs and the fore- 
seeable needs of the Air Force and other arms of our country in the 
utility field. I am urging this aircraft upon this committee—I will do 
the same in the Senate—and I will ask the committee members to act 
independently and to decide that the F-27 should be included in the 
inventory of the Air Force during this next fiscal year. 

I just remind you in conclusion of the statement made to me by 
General Kingsley, that the Air Force recognizes the need for replace- 
ment, of its utility aircraft, recognizes the importance of utility air- 
craft in its operation, but has placed a low priority because of combat 
needs. 

I am not taking issue at all with the Air Force, but I am appealing 
to this committee to save the taxpayer money and to put into the 
inventory a proven aircraft, one that will be with us a long time. 

Just incidentally, and very important to me, it will save an onera- 
tion in my congressional district which at one time employed 10.000 
people and is now employing less than 2,500 people, save it so that 
these skilled employees can perform a vital and important defense 
function for our country. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
for permitting me to appear here today and for all your fine courtesies 
in the past. I hope I have not been carried away too much by this, 
but it is very important to me, and I feel I have sufficient facts to 
justify my coming before you this morning. 

Mr. Ritey. The committee appreciates your presentation this morn- 
ine. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. I have no questions, but I think the record should be 
clear that in January of 1959, I do not have the precise date in mind— 
if we get it, we will put it in the record—the Air Force did request 
authority to reprogram $10 million of fiscal 1959 funds for the pro- 
curement of, I believe, 10 F—27 aircraft. That letter was addressed 
tothe chairman of this subcommittee. 
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Subsequently a hearing was held in this room with the Assistant 
Secretary of Air for Fiscal Matters, Mr. Garlock, as the principal 
witness, supported by seven or eight other witnesses, in seeking to 
justify this reprogr aming request to this committee for the procure- 
ment of these F-97 aircraft. 

I only mention that because either you were not acquainted with 
that request or the information was not available to you. Subsequent 
to that. hearing, this committee tabled that request from the Air 
Force for the authority to proceed with this procurement. 

Mr. Forry. I want to thank the gentleman from Michigan for 
recalling that to the members of the committee's minds as well as my 
own. I would like to merely add that my knowledge of the occurrence 
that took place in January 1959 is that at that time the Air Force 
presented an Air attaché mission as the principal justification for its 
request for reprograming. 

Subsequently, we have been informed—and I have placed that in 
the record this morning—of additional utility activities which the 
F-27 is peculiarly fitted to serve for the Air Force; and it is this 
broader spectrum of uses by means of which we persuaded the Sen- 
ate to include this amount last summer in the 1960 budget. 

I believe this committee, not having been informed of this broader 
spectrum of uses, probably and undoubtedly acted wisely at the time, 
but with this fuller knowledge now, which I know the committee pos- 
sesses, that there is a broader basis and a stronger justification now for 
including this aircraft in the inventory of the Air Force than that 
which was presented in January of 1959. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Minsuati. How many F-27’s have been produced by Fairchild ? 

Mr. Forry. I do not have a very hard figure on that, sir, but I would 
like to say that the schedule 10 months ago was 65, and I think they 
are now at about 57. 

Mr. Minsnau. Is that a monthly basis? 

Mr. Forey. That is the total number. Frankly, this company has 
cut back to a 4-day week. 

Mr. Mrnsnaru. I want the total number of F—27’s produced. 

Mr. Fotey. Fifty-nine or fifty-eight. 

Mr. Minsnatt. Total production to date? 

Mr. Foiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minsuatyn. Over what period of time does that cover ? 

Mr. Fotry. That goes back to December 1958. 

Mr. Minsuati. How many are they making per month now ? 

Mr. Forry. I would say it is about one per month now because they 
are cut back to 4 days a week just as of 2 weeks ago. 

Very frankly, sir, the problem is that with the withholding—if I 
may use that word—of Air Force approyal of this aircraft, it h: is made 
it somewhat. difficult for the energetic, imagin: itive, and industrious 
representatives of Fairchild to include this aircraft in inventory. We 
have not met with that difficulty in persuading domestic feeder air- 
lines to do so. We have Piedmont Airlines and Bonanza Airlines 
and many private companies such as U.S. Steel, for instance, using 
the F-27. 
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Mr. Minsuau. Do those airlines account for the major use of those 
planes already made? 

Mr. Foxy. That is right. The feeder airlines are the principal 
customers right now for the F-27. We have been trying mightily to 
have the Air Force accept this aircraft for the reasons we have set 
forth today and in the past. It is the psychological factor, admit- 
tedly, in a sense that has somewhat stymied the ‘efforts of company 
representatives in promoting this very fine aircraft in non-U.S. gov- 
ernmental areas. We have succeeded ‘and succeeded well in the feeder 
airline area. 

Mr. Minsuauu. It has worked satisfactorily with those feeder air- 
lines, and they have no complaints of any kind; is that right ? 

Mr. Forry. I have talked to the president of Piedmont Airlines and 
Bonanza Airlines, I have talked with Air Force personnel, individ- 
uals, and they have told me that this is one of the finest aircraft that 
they have ever flown. 

Going back to what I put in the record a year ago, the appraisal 
committee of the Air Force itself has approv “a an particular air- 
craft. General White has requested the aircraft. It was not until we 
reached the upper echelons of civilian leadership in the Air Force 
that we ran into trouble. I am not criticizing anybody; I am just 
making that statement. 

Frankly, the company has run into a dead end in a sense, which is 
why I am here today to appeal to the committee to exercise its own 
judgment. This committee has been very courteous to me when I 
have hounded them a little bit. In fact, some of the members have 
somewhat encouraged me because of their fine consideration of my 
repeated request. 

Mr. Minsuauy. Thank you. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Tuomson. Are there any other airlines besides Piedmont and 
Bonanza that have gone into this particular aircraft ? 

Mr. Fotry. Aside from Bonanza Airlines and Piedmont Airlines, 
there are the following: Pacific Airlines, West Coast Airlines, Ozark 
Airlines, Quebec Airlines, and Weir-Alaska Airlines. 

Mr. THomson. I believe Piedmont and Bonanza had committed 
themselves to procure some of these planes as of the time of our 
hearings last January. 

Mr. Fotry. That is right. 

Mr. Truoomson. I was interested in knowing whether there had been 
expansion of use of their airplane into other airlines. The reason 
I ask that is in our more sparsely settled areas, such as the area I 
represent, it has been a oe to find an airplane which is a suit- 


able replacement for the DC—3 as it gets older. At one time I thought 
there was going to be an inte ina in this aircraft, but the »y seem to have 
dropped it. I did not know whether it was a fact or not. 


Mr. Forry. This is a jetprop aircraft designed for short-range op- 
eration. It has a 40-passenger capability. As a layman, I foresee 
that our economy, our society, and our military services will always 
need a short-range aircraft regardless of how far we fly a rocket 
around the sun. 

Mr. Trromson. I think there is no doubt about that. 
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Mr. Foiry. There is an element of urgency from my standpoint. 
We were caught in the switches at Fairchild, and we came up with 
this aircraft, and it has proven it is airworthy in every test to which 
it has ever been submitted. 

We just feel that if we can get over this dead end, the country will 
profit and particularly the domestic airlines will profit because the 
feeder lines will have a constant source of spare parts in future prod- 
ucts, but unless we do so—I hate to inject this—we are in a very 
tough way. 

Mr. Ritry. Thank you very much, Mr. Foley. I am sure the com- 
mittee will take into c onsideration the very fine presentation you have 
given us. 

Mr. Forry. I want to thank you again, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, for your unfailing attention and consideration. 
I really appreciate it. 


NATIONAL Rir_e AssociaTION OF AMERICA 
WITNESS 


FRANKLIN L. ORTH, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Ritry. We are pleased to have Mr. Orth of the National Rifle 
Association of America. You may proceed. 

Mr. Orrn. My name is Franklin L. Orth, executive vice president 
of the National Rifle Association of America, and I appear here in 
support of the $300,000 item which has been recommended to the 
Congress for appropriation for fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, under 
the title “Promotion of Rifle Practice, Army.’ 

I would like to insert into the record a statement by Mr. Irvine C. 
Porter, president of the National Rifle Association, from Alabama. 
Unfortunately, he is unable to be here today. We would like to have it 
included as part of the record. 

Mr. Rirxy. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

(Statement submitted by Mr. Porter follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Irvine C. Porter. 
I appear as the president of the National Rifle Association of America, which 
is composed of more than 325,000 individual members and more than 9,000 
affiliated membership groups. I, also, appear as a civilian member of the 
National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice, representing the country at 
large, this being the board whose appropriation is being considered by your com- 
mittee today. 

Please accept my thanks and appreciation for affording both Mr. Orth, the 
executive vice president of the National Rifle Association, and myself an oppor- 
tunity to appear before your committee in support of this board’s appropriation, 
which is in the sum of $300,000, as recommended by the President in his budget 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, under the title “National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, Army.” I have been privileged to appear before 
this subcommittee and similar subcommittees in Congress in support of this 
board and its appropriation on a number of occasions in the past, and I appear 
specifically for the purpose of urging this committee to fully support and approve 
that portion of the budget for the Defense Department for fiscal year 1961 which 
relates to, and supports, the activities of this board. 
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I am informed that this committee has previously been furnished a very de- 
tailed statement of the activities of the Board during the last year by its execu- 
tive officer, Col. John K. Lee, Jr., who also fills the position of Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship, Department of the Army. This statement covered in 
detail the number of rifle clubs and schools enrolled under the Board’s program, 
the number of individuals involved, the attendances at the various small-arms 
training schools conducted by the Board, the number of civilian teams attending 
the national competitions from the respective States and territories, and the 
ammunition requirements of this program. I will not attempt to go into detail 
concerning those figures and statistics, but I do desire to suggest that a careful 
analysis of them justifies the conclusion that there has been a steady and healthy 
growth of the activities supported by the National Board during the last several 
years and is again definitely expected and forecasted for fiscal year 1961. 

articipation of civilians in this program is definitely on the increase, and, 
as I have heretofore suggested to this committee, this increase is directly related 
to the fact that Congress has seen fit to provide travel funds for State civilian 
teams, both rifle and pistol, to attend the national training schools set up at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, and has furnished sufficient ammunition to meet the growing 
needs and demands of Board-sponsored activities throughout the country. 

I cannot urge you too strongly to approve this budgetary amount of $300,000, 
as recommended by the President in his budget for the support of the National 
Board during fiscal year 1961, in its entirety. I especially urge that you con- 
tinue to approve the manner of handling the ammunition requirements of the 
3oard by authorizing the Secretary of Defense, under the general provisions of 
the President’s budget, during fiscal year 1961, to transfer from agencies of the 
Department of Defense to the Board ammunition from stock, or which has been 
procured for that purpose in such amounts as the Secretary may determine upon 
the requisition of the National Board and without the necessity for reimburse- 
ment. In my opinion, this is the most important single requirement of this 
Board. There are thousands of range facilities available throughout the United 
States and hundreds of thousands of weapons which might be otherwise avail- 
able for use by interested civilians, but without a sufficient quantity of ammuni- 
tion, both .22 calibre and .30 caliber, being made available it is impossible for 
this Board to fulfill its primary function of promoting marksmanship training 
among able-bodied citizens of this country who might hereafter be called upon 
in the adequate and proper defense of it. 

While the Board’s program of activities are and have been expanding at the 
rate of approximately 15 percent per year, it is still my feeling, not only as 
president of the National Rifle Association, but also as a civilian member of 
this Board, that the Board’s program is not as extensive as it should be for the 
best interest of this country. It is my opinion that it would be highly desir- 
able and in the best interest of the proper defense of this country that every 
person now or hereafter eligible for military service should have a reasonable 
and adequate opportunity to fully familiarize himself with and become accus- 
tomed to the use of the basic weapon of the Armed Forces of this country, the 
rifle, under proper supervision and competent guidance. The National Board 
for Promotion of Rifle Practice is the agency which Congress created for this 
purpose, and I am certain that the gentlemen of this committee are reasonably 
familiar with that fact. I am certain also that there will not be a time in the 
foreseeable future when the necessity for the use of the rifle as a basic weapon 
in the defense of our country will not be of paramount importance. 

Many prominent military commanders in the Armed Forces of this country 
have publicly emphasized this fact on numerous occasions in the past. The most 
recent pronouncement on this subject is that which was made by the distinguished 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army on March 23 of this year. 

In a public statement made by Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, in addressing the 
89th annual meeting of the National Rifle Association in Washington, D.C., he 
said, in part, as follows: 

“In order to meet the requirements of either nuclear or nonnuclear warfare, 
we have developed a new organization. For instance, we have replaced the old 
“triangular” intantry division, built around three infantry regiments, with which 
we fought World War II and the Korean war. We call our present division 
pentomic, because it has a very flexible structure built around five infantry 
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battle groups, and because it is dual capable—that is, it can fight in either a 
nonnuclear or nuclear war. 

“In any type of military operations, one thing which has not changed is the 
importance of the soldier’s mastery of his individual weapon—fundamentally, 
the rifle. 

“In fact, this importance has increased. I have pointed out that dispersion 
of units will permit infiltration. Consequently, not only infantrymen, but can- 
noneers, cooks, and clerks, must be ready and able to defend themselves against 
sudden enemy raids. Indeed, even in the Korean war there were numerous 
instances when troops in so-called rear echelons were called on to seize their 
personal weapons and beat off enemy attacks. We can expect such occurrences 
to be much more common in any future war. 

“As for the infantryman himself, the rifle is still his basic weapon. We must 
not forget that the military purpose of war is to achieve control over land and 
the people who live on it. The ultimate measure of the control which has been 
attained is the area dominated by the infantryman with the fire of his indi- 
vidual weapon. In the final analysis, the success with which that domination 
is established, maintained, and extended depends in large part on the soldier's 
mastery of his rifle.” 

“* * * In my remarks this evening, I have outlined the outstanding char- 
acteristics of modern warfare, nuclear or nonnuclear, and have listed key require- 
ments which these characteristics impose. In my opinion, skilled individual 
marksmanship must unquestionably be included among those key requirements.” 

The foregoing statement places General Lemnitzer squarely on record in 
support of the necessity for the skilled use of the rifle as a key defense require- 
ment, a principle long asserted by the National Rifle Association, as well as 
the National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice. These organizations, in 
my opinion, endorse and support, to the fullest extent, General Lemnitzer’s 
position in this matter. 

Because of this fact, many of the officers and members of the National Rifle 
Association and the civilian members of the National Board for Promotion of 
Rifle Practice are considerably disappointed with the handling of one aspect 
of the appropriation for the National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice 
which does not appear as a matter of record in these proceedings. 

I refer to the fact that, while the President’s budget reflects the unanimous 
agreement of the various administrative and executive agencies concerned 
that the National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice should be fully sup- 
ported in fiscal year 1961 to the extent of the sum of $300,000, the record before 
you does not reflect the fact that approximately $200,000 of funds regarded by 
the civilian members of the Board as of primary importance in the proper and 
necessary operation thereof during the fiscal year in question, were omitted. 

The items omitted related to funds needed to put into effect a long-term lease 
of the ranges and housing facilities at Camp Perry, Ohio, for national match use; 
funds needed to provide for the travel of juniors to Camp Perry for firearms 
training and instruction, and for defraying the expenses of Olympic shooting 
teams traveling to the Olympic games in Rome, Italy. While the Olympic 
matter can and will, undoubtedly, be handled from other sources and, therefore, 
presents no immediate problem, the elimination of the two Camp Perry items, 
totaling in excess of $180,000, presents a very serious difficulty in the long-range 
policy and operations of the National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

In short, it means that all use of Camp Perry, which is a National Guard 
installation owned by the State of Ohio, by all segments of the Armed Forces 
and by all members of the National Rifle Association for National Match pur- 
poses, must continue to be handled on a year-to-year, tenant-at-will basis. It 
also means that no serious program of instruction can be undertaken with the 
preinduction age group, who, unquestionably, need this training more than 
any other segment of the population. 

I will not undertake to explore or develop these facts in more detail, unless 
requested to do so by this committee. Suffice it to say that the civilian members 
of the National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice do not feel that it is in 
the best interest of this country and of its proper defense that funds for under- 
taking the solution of the Camp Perry problems just mentioned should be 
eliminated from the budget of this Board for fiscal year 1961. If this committee 
should agree with this conclusion, it would certainly be highly desirable that 
the aforesaid funds be added to the appropriation for this Board for fiscal year 
1961. 
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In conclusion, please accept my thanks and appreciation for hearing Mr. Orth 
and myself on this important matter, and rest assured that we submit our case 
to your discretion with full knowledge and confidence that you will dispose of 
it in the manner which you regard as being to the best interest of our country. 

Mr. Orru. I am here representing the National Rifle Association 
of America in my capacity as executive vice president of that organi- 
zation. I am also a member of the Executive Committee of the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

For the record, I wish to clarify the relationship between the 
National Rifle Association and the National Board for the Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice. The NRA is a nonprofit membership organi- 
zation of more than 325,000 individuals and 9,000 affiliated member- 
ship organizations. It was chartered in 1871 for the purpose of 
improving its members in marksmanship and of promoting a sys- 
tem of marksmanship drill in the National Guard. Over the years, 
its objects and purposes have been expanded and now its major 
efforts are directed at the primary purpose “to educate and train 
citizens of good repute in the safe and efficient handling of small 
arms” as a public service, as a contribution to national defense, and 
as a wholesome form of recreation. The NRA cooperates with the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice on an integrated 
program of marksmanship training conducted for the purpose of 
maintaining the American tradition of individual marksmanship. 
ats part of the appropriation under consideration goes to the National 

ifle Association. Its funds are received from membership dues and 
pina ising in its official journal, the American Rifleman. 

The National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice was cre- 
ated by Congress in 1903. The National Defense Act imposes an 
obligation upon the Secretary of the Army to encourage rifle prac- 
tice among able-bodied citizens. Active promotion of marksm: inship 
among civilians eligible for military service is the responsibility of 
the Board. The program is administered by the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship of the Department of the Army. The National Rifle 
Association is the civilian agency which carries the program to orgeh 
ized rifle clubs. It is primarily a volunteer program sparked by 
spirit of patriotism. It is conducted by thousands of loyal per 
who give of their time and effort without pay to instruct the youth of 
our Nation. 

The situation relative to individual marksmanship which existed 
when this Board was created in 1903 and when the National Defense 
Act was enacted is equally true today. The very nature of our new 
weapons of war enhance rather than diminish the value of the per- 
sonal arm. Nuclear bombs, guided missiles, and guerrilla activities 
of future wars will pose a constant threat to all areas under our 
control, abroad and at home. Subversive groups, fifth columnists, 
and criminal elements of our society will thrive on the confusion 
resulting from an attack upon any one of our military installations 
or major cities. More than ever before, the individual soldier and 
the trained individual civilian called to service in the home guard 
or deputized as a law enforcement officer will be forced to rely upon 
the personal weapon with which he is armed, and on his ability 
to use it effectively. 

This appropriation which is being considered today is only a part 
of the cost of conducting marksmanship training in America. It is 
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the “pump,” so to speak, which primes the enthusiastic efforts of the 
volunteer instructors who devote their time, their knowledge, and 
their facilities. Representatives of the Department of the Army 
have furnished you with information relative to the program. Now 
I would like to give a few statistics relative to the National Rifle 
Association. At the end of 1959, our rolls contained over 50,000 
NRA certified instructors who are teaching proper gun handling to 
the youth of America. Since 1925, more than 4 million awards, 
424,146 in 1959, have been issued to youngsters in the NRA rifle 

marksmanship qualification program. Classifications of record for 
juniors and adults who participate in organized target shooting now 
exceed 100,000. Much of the enthusiasm for marksmanship ‘train- 
ing today is engendered by the Government assistance made possible 
by the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

Members of this committee should know that the budget item of 
$300,000 is less than the amount deemed necessary by the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice to accomplish its mission 
in fiscal year 1961. Somewhere i in the complex procedure of budget 
reo the sum of $201,000 was eliminated—$150,000 for Camp 

Perry, Ohio; $21,000 for travel of the U.S. shooting team to the 
Olympic games at Rome; $19,000 for travel of juniors to Camp Perry, 
and $11 000 for miscellaneous additional costs relative to the program. 

A major activity of the marksmanship training program is the small 
arms firing schools and national matches conducted each year at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. Housing facilities at this installation consist of tar 
paper hutments which were constructed during World War IT for 
use by prisoners of war and are badly in need of repair. The original 
request for funds included $100,000 to begin such repairs and $50,000 
for maintenance. It was felt that a specific appropriation was needed 
because Camp Perry is owned by the State of Ohio and not the Fed- 
eral Government. In order to cooperate with the Federal Govern- 
ment, the State of Ohio appropriated $200,000 toward the repair of 
the hutments with the understanding that the Federal Government 
would assist in this very worthwhile project with matching funds. 

During recent years, a serious effort has been made to fie ld a first- 
class shooting team at the Olympic games. Because shooting has not 
been a spectator sport it has not been feasible to raise funds in the 
same manner as many other sports. For this reason the original 
request: included $21,000 for travel expenses of the shooting team to 
the 1960 Olympics. For this same reason the sum of $25,000 was 
appropriated to send the U.S. shooting team to the 1956 Olympic games 
at Melbour ne, Australia. 

{ach year it has been customary in this budget to include an item 
for civilian travel to the small arms firing schools and to the national 
matches at Camp Perry. It is well known to the members of this 
committee that the civilian rifle clubs and the civilian shooters within 
each State compete keenly for the honor of being selected to a spot 
on the civilian team which will represent their State at the national 
matches. In fact, the honor of being selected to the State civilian team 
and sent to the national matches at Camp Perry is the catalyst which 
sparks and inspires much of the civilian marksmanship activity within 
each State. It may be considered a very thin icing on the cake but 
it covers a very large cake. The cause of national ‘defense i is greatly 
benefited as a result of this civilian team competition; indirectly, 
because each State civilian team is the apex of a pyramid which 
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involves many shooters and many civilian clubs within a State; di- 
rectly, because the civilians who attend the national matches repre- 
senting their State attend and graduate from the small arms firing 
school and are in turn better prepared to instruct other civilians in 
their home communities in the proper use of military weapons and 
in the latest procedures for marksmanship instruction. 

In order to accomplish a long-felt need for a broadening of this 
civilian participation, the or iginal request as submitted by the ‘National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice included an item of $19,000 
which would make it possible for two junior shooters from each State 
to attend the small arms firing school and the national matches along 
with each civilian team. This will serve the purpose of greatly accel- 
erating junior interest in the civilian marksmanship program and will 
also insure some continuity by exposing each year some of the younger 
shooters who could not hope to win their way on a State civilian team 
on the basis of marksmanship ability in competition with trained adult 
shooters. We believe that, since the purpose of the civilian marksman- 
ship program is to train those civilian citizens who would tn called 
upon to take up arms for their country in the event of war, it best 
serves that purpose to encourage, by every means nt en the par- 
ticipation of our junior shooters. I can assure the members of this 
committee that the degree of enthusiasm and participation that will 
be engendered among our junior shooters will be far out of proportion 
to the few dollars which have been requested for this purpose by the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

I urge that the full amount of $501,000 be appropriated for the 
purpose of keeping the rifle marksmanship program vital and vig- 
orous in the scheme of our national defense; a democratic system 
which relies to such a large extent on the citizen in uniform in time 
of war. 

I appreciate your courtesy in considering our views in support of 
this outstanding program which assists the patriotic citizen in the 
defense of our great Nation. 

Mr. Riuzy. Thank you very much, Mr. Orth. Are there any ques- 
tions ? 

If not, the committee appreciates your appearance before it. We 
assure you we will give the matter our usual very full attention. 

Mr. Orrn. Thank you very much. 














































Tue Arrcrart Service AssociaTION 






WITNESS 





THOMAS WOLFE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE AIRCRAFT SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rirxy. Will you identify yourself for the record, Mr. Wolfe. 
Weare pleased “y have you. 

Mr. Wotre. I am Thomas Wolfe, executive director of the Aircraft 
Service Association. I have a very short statement here which I 
would like to read, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rinry. Proceed. 

Mr. Worre. Mr. Chairman and committee members, on behalf of 
the Aircraft Service Association, the Aeronautical Training Society, 
and the National Aviation Trades Association, we wish to thank you 
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for the opportunity today to point out what industry believes will be 

a substantial improvement in budget presentation and support as it 

relates to aircraft maintenance. 

The total annual maintenance cost of military inventory is ap- 
proaching the $10 billion level of which aircraft is one of the largest 
single areas. Since aircraft maintenance is usually 1-year money, 
industry finds it difficult to plan long-range investments and maintain 
necessary specialized skills without a rather clear-cut disclosure of 
total annual contract requirements. These requirements are usually 
grouped in the overall “Operation and maintenance” or “Logistical 
support” activity for budget purposes to the extent that it is difficult 
for the public, Congress, or industry to give this subject the attention 
the growing dollar amounts deserve. 

Congress approves ample contract funds to preserve a healthy in- 
dustry. Yet more and more companies are having to close their mili- 
tary activities due to lack of workloads. Different industry surveys 
taken during the past 2 years fail to identify more than one-third of 
the funds which Congress approves for our contract program. 

Last year we suggested to this committee that contract maintenance 
funds be especially designated in the appropriation bill the same as 
MATS’ contract appropriations. Should this not be desirable, in this 
instance, we believe the following alternate proposal may, to some 
degree, accomplish an improvement. We, therefore, recommend that— 

(a) Congress require the military departments, in submission of the 
President’s budget and in supporting the appropriation before Con- 
gress, to separately disclose asa part of the budget activity, obligations 
for the proposed, and past aircraft overhaul and maintenance. 

(6) That the Appropriations Committee require special reports to 
be submitted by the Department of Defense when planned obligations 
are revised in terms of individual activities set forth in the President’s 
budget notwithstanding the fact that no request is involved for a 
change in the appropriations total. 

(c) That the separate disclosure distinguished between aircraft 
maintenance and overhaul activities programed : 

(1) For accomplishment within the Government-owned work- 
shop: 

(2) For competitive contract to industry ; and, 

(3) Industry remanufacture or modification. (The latter is 
more of a proprietary nature usually sole sourced to prime man- 
ufacturers. ) 

We believe the above separation will automatically direct desired 
attention to this subject and that because of the substantial money in 
this area, exceeding a billion dollars. Congress will be facilitated in 
giving any reprograming the attention desired. 

Consistent with the often expressed policy of this committee, Con- 
oress, and the administration, our industry’s approach to this sub- 
ject is one of preserving a desirable competitive level between Gov- 
ernment-owned workshops and those within private enterprise. We 
commend the Army’s fiscal year 1961 proposed budget to share 60 
percent of their workload and the Air Force’s proposed contracting 
program of 47 percent. The Navy is still only programing 13 percent 
of its workload for private enterprise and we urge that this be re- 
viewed looking to raising this level.commensurate with the other serv- 
Ices, 
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This concludes my direct statement. I will be glad to answer any 
questions. 

Mr. Riney. Are there any questions / 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wolfe, do you have any special suggestions which 
you think might be helpful to us in getting more for the defense dollar 
in this area other than what you have alre ady presented / 

Mr. Worre. We feel, Mr. Chairman, that the need to preserve com- 
etitive levels within the workload requirement which is running con- 
siderably over a billion dollars, is probably the most fundamental 
awnswer. 

If industrial-type work is accomplished in a Government-owned 
shop, obviously it reduces the competitive position of the Government 
so that we never know whether we are getting the right buy, the right 
price for the product. I think the forces of competition probably are 
the best Ach 

Mr. Manion. You would discourage the building of Government 
facilities and furnishing of facilities by the Government, I assume ? 

Mr. Wourr. Yes, except for that very special requirement, which 
is in the category of strategic requirements of the military, which I 
do not believe industr yv feels necessarily should go to industr y, but the 
ereat bulk of this work is of an industrial nature which private enter- 
prise with its own investment can do and do more cheaply because 
they have to compete for i er in addition to that, industry is tax 
venerating so that earnings go back to the Government. 

Mr. Manton. If you have a Government facility which on already 
been built—I agree it may have been a mistake to build it—do you 
think you serve the free enterprise system by entertaining : hae for 
contracts far and wide for the utilization of this facility ? 

Mr. Wore. That is an age-old argument. One could say that if the 
Government owned all the facilities in the country, it would be cheaper 
for them to operate everything by Government. Two mistakes do not 
right a wrong. 

Mr. Marion. I do not believe people feel that the Government ought 
toown all or a substantial part of the facilities, but in cases where the 
facilities are owned should we undertake to utilize them in all cases 
except in cases where there would be a direct disadvantage to the 
taxpayer? What do you think about that ? 

Mr. Wore. My observation is that it does not work that way. 
Strictly on the basis of a statement, it would appear to be cheaper to 
have a facility already in being utilized rather than closing it up and 
contracting the work to industry, but we would lose that competitive 
element. 

[I am sure no one ean tell how many millions of dollars more it 
actually costs to keep a Government facility going just because it is 
in being. There are about 160,000 skilled civilians working in these 
Government shops. I have had an opportunity while with the De- 
partment of Defense to visit many of them, not only aircraft but 

clothing factories and every where else. Some of them are very effi- 
clent. Others go around in circles and are very wasteful. 

Mr. Manton. Do you think there is any merit to the argument that 

perhaps the Government ought to have more or less a yardstick and 
th at the Government-owned facilities are useful in that area ? 

We had a witness before us representing one of the labor unions, 
who made that point. Do you think it is a valid point, generally ? 
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Mr. Worrr. Yes; I think it is very valid to have a yardstick for 
measuring efficiency. I have often felt that if the Government would 
take another step forward and take one of their own facilities and 
put it out on contract, the whole facility, so that the taxpayer in 
effect would keep the investment already in that facility, but put it 
> under contract and then measure the work done in the contract 
facility versus the one that is strictly operated by Government em- 
ployees, this would be very helpful to prove the issue. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 

Mr. Ritey. Any further questions? If not, we thank you for your 
statement. 

Mr. Wotre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Overseas Epucation ASSOCIATION 
WITNESSES 


MARY HOAGUE, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, OVERSEAS 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

DR. HAZEL DAVIS, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

ROBERT McLAIN, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

WILLIAM DERRICK, PRESIDENT, OVERSEAS EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. Rinry. Miss Hogue, will you please come forward with your 
group and identify yourself for the record. I believe you have a 
written statement. 

Miss Hoacur. Yes, Mr. Chairman. If I may read the written 
statement, I will do so. I would like to have the other two state- 
ments from the NEA and statistical research included in the record. 

Mr. Ritey. Without objec tion, we will include the statement of the 
National Education Association and this salary schedule sheet in the 
record at this point. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


The National Education Association notes, with pleasure and thanks, the 
successful passage of what is now Public Law 86-91, to improve the personnel 
practices and standards of the teachers in the overseas dependent schools sys- 
tem. We would, however, urge the subcommittee to increase the per student 
appropriations so that this potential showplace of American education in for- 
eign countries can serve more adequately its primary need of teaching Ameri- 

can children well, as well as a secondary purpose of putting our best American 
foot forward. 

It may be helpful to illustrate why the school system is now suffering from 
certain shortcomings. When testifying in support of legislation which became 
Public Law 86-91, the Department of Defense estimated that the additional 
costs would come to approximately one-fourth of a million dollars. This in- 
crease had to be absorbed out of appropriated funds and out of the $265 per 
student authorization. There is reason to believe that these economies were 
effected at the cost of better textbooks, and other educational services. 

The textbook inadequacies offer a particularly striking and horrible example, 
so horrible that we would like to mention it here. Now, in general use in the 
Army dependents schools overseas is the 1942 edition of a social science textbook 
entitled “The Old World—Past and Present” (Seott, Foresman & Co.). We 
submit that it is preposterous to use a 1942 edition of a textbook in an American 
school in Italy, under its present republican form of government, while the 
textbook claims that Italy has a king. In Austria, an independent country with 
a democratic form of government, the textbook claims that it has been annexed 
and continues to be a part of Germany. 
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To put it differently, when a textbook written in 1942 talks about the world 
var. it obviously refers to World War I. We submit that it is the use of 
extbooks like these that deprives American children of an adequate education 
nd even heroie efforts of teachers cannot overcome this kind of gross deficiency. 
The example we have cited may be striking. The fact remains that the 
ependent school system suffers from financial malnutrition and the administra- 


tion proposal of an increase to $280 per student will barely go far enough to 
overcome past deficiencies. We urge that the committee seriously consider 


eglisti¢ steps to make sure that American children get an adequate education. 
{n appropriation in the order of $400 per student would seem to be in order, 
s explained in Miss Mary Hoague’s testimony (representing the Overseas 
Education Association ). 

These three school systems have grown up over the past 15 years. They 
lways have been temporary and improvised. We recommend an impartial 
survey by competent educators to review the situation and to make farsighted 
recommendations to achieve greater efficiency, economy, higher standards, and 
greater uniformity in lieu of at least three competing and overlapping school 
systems. 

It should be kept in mind that the National Education Association is not asking 
» preferred treatment of American teachers overseas; it merely asks that 
funds be authorized so that their salaries can be esablished in relation to 
American prevailing patterns, as prescribed in Public Law 86—91, and without 
mpinging on funds for instructional materials, services, and supplies. 


Salary schedules, 1959-60, classroom teachers, selected cities 





Bachelor’s | Bachelor’s | Top maxi- 
devree- mini- degree, | mum salary 
District mum salary salary after | for classroom 
for classroom | 2 years’ ex- teachers, 
teachers, perience 1959-60 
1959-60 (step 3 
(1) (2) (3 (4) 
ROUP I 
s Angeles, Calif. _..--- “map aialin Bac alepeel aked el be eo haiin haan $4, 730 | | $9, 000 
DTP, Cc cob cn audanndosksvedssaheungaush hues 4, 700 9, 000 
SR AMMAGO POON Loon ooo. oo nb chuese a skckeees oa 4,770 | 8, 660 
ishington, D.C... a inland la anes ipanaeanaba tamales Gee 4, 500 7,300 
ie County, Fla. (post office, Miami) ---- es 4, 000 7,100 
igo, Ll ip oo ik Eid kee oe Se aes a 5, 000 | 8, 750 
ton, Mass “ 4, 020 | i 6, 900 
GIR EER a kon dcadnaddendenwsccehiuwaaeeuncebeates 4,700 | 5, 300 8, 300 
t. Louis, Mo-__- i a 4,000 | 4,400 | 6, 800 
New York, N.Y z 4, 500 | 4, 960 | 8, 700 
WN COMED snc sco cnccnncnanwend conekeebnebsegdedbedekee 4, 500 | 4, 900 8, 800 
ladelphia, Pa__- 4,200 | 4, 600 7, 000 
Dallas, Tex Siindiidittnates dedenesokdaneaeieeie 4, 100 4, 300 6, 500 
san Antonio, Tex. patted aaknamanerte 3, 900 4,100 6, 000 
Seattle, Wash__. i J 4, 200) 4, 600 7, 800 
Milwaukee, Wis. (calendar year, 1960) .....-.--.---....---..-- 4, 550 5, 300 8, 100 
Median (16 cities).......---- ietcak Scio es ence autem ake iota’ 4, 500 4, 875 7,950 
SELECTED CITIES—GROUPS It AND II 
nto, Calif J 4,630 | 5, 160 9, 235 
luval County, Fla (post office, Jacksonville 3, 500 3, 668 6, 336 
Rock Island, I] 14, 106 14,300 | 16,900 
\Montgomery County, Md. (post office, Rockville 4, 500 5. 100 g on) 
ing ld, Mass 4,009 | 4, 600 7.800 
Ann Arbor, Mich : 4 000 4,400 &. 000 
.ansas City, Mo 4,000 4, 400 7, 500 
rseey Citv, N.J 4, 400 4, 800 8, 400 
enton, NJ 4,400 5. N00 7.800 
Albany, N.Y 4.900 4, 200 6, 750 
Columbus, Ohio (calendar vear, 1960 4, 250 4, 650 7,100 
, Ohio (calendar year, 1960 . 4, 424 4, 798 7,430 
tland, Oreg 4, 300 4, 500 7,000 
isburg, Pa E 3, 800 | 4,200 7,400 
\ ton County, Va. (post office, Arlington 4, 300 4, TO 7,000 
Spokane, Wash 4, 200 4, 550 7,610 
Madison, Wis 4, 260 4, 60 &, 212 
Median (17 cities) ; oe 7 4, 250 4, 600 7,610 
Combined median (33 cities ee ivante seta i 4, 260 4,650 7, 630 


Rock Island, effective 1960-61, changes as follows: Col. 2, $4,300; col. 3, $4,500; and col. 4, $7,600. 


53637—60 29 
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STATEMENT OF MISS MARY HOAGUEB 


Miss Hoacur. Iam Mary Hoague, chairman of the legislative com- 

mittee and past president of the Overseas Education Association 
representing almost 3,000 teachers and sdasiniacahons with the de- 
pendent schools operated by the Department of Defense. I am cur 
rently teaching at the Bushy Park American Elementary School in 
London, E ngland. I am accompanied by Mr. William Derrick, cur. 
rent president of the OKA. He is completing his sixth year with 
the Army schools in Germany. 

I am also accompanied by Dr. Hazel Davis and Mr. Robert Me. 
Lain of the NEA who are here to answer any questions on the sta- 
tistics. 

We are extremely grateful to your committee for the opportunity 
to appear before you today and to bring to your attention some of 
the reasons our association believes an increase in the per-pupil limi- 
tation is necessar y: 


| 


At this time last year we were endeavoring to have legislation en- | 
acted which would provide improvements in the personnel policies | 


governing dependent sc rae We realize that many of you gentle- 
men were instrumental in bringing about Public Law 86-91 and we 
do wish to extend our appreciation to you for your help and interest. 

Secretary Stephen S. Jackson has informed the officers of our 
association that the improvements enabled by Public Law 86-91 are 
possible if the money necessary to carry them out is available. 

* * * Subject to whatever limitations the Congress may impose as to per- 
pupil costs, this authority provides administrative flexibility to adjust teachers 
pay as the general level of pay for teachers in the United States improves. 
In other words, the Department of Defense feels that it is not free 
to adjust our pay unless Congress raises the per-student limitation. 
This, gentlemen, is what we are now asking you to provide. The 
members of our association have paid the transportation expenses 
and the National Education Association will pay our expenses in 
Washington, so that we can appear before you today to explain the 
need for an increase in the per-pupil limitation. 

At present, the dependents’ schools have more than 130,000 pupils 
and a teaching staff, including administrators, of more than 5,300. 
Preliminary estimates anticipate an increase in both pupils and staff 
for next school year. It is recognized by all concerned that there are 
problems relative to such a vast and unique operation which will 
unfortunately probably always exist, but there are other problems 
which we feel can be eliminated. 

We are indeed pleased to know that the President has recommended 
an increase in the per-pupil limitation for the next school year, but 
as you have heard from a previous witness, this increase of $15 per 
pupil will be needed to pay for the increased instructional staff nec- 
essary as a result of the increase in pupil enrollment. It will not 
allow for many of the personnel improvements authorized nor the 
improvements needed in curricula and supplies. 

We, who have had teaching experience with the dependents’ schools, 
believe that the program should not have to suffer from m: ny of the 
ills of some U.S. school systems today, but should be of sufficient 
quality to have the people of the countries where these schools are 
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located regard them with respect and admiration as the very finest 
in American education. 

Here are some data drawn from a report — by the research 
division of the National Education Association, based on statistics 
from the 33 cities in the United States where the Department of 
Defense reports most of the teachers are recruited: Median salary 
for a third-year teacher with an A.B. degree was $4,650. The salary 
for the third-year teacher with the dependent schools is $4,350. This 
shows a loss of $300 for the dependents schools’ teachers. The aver- 
age salary of the teacher in the United States is $5,025. The average 
salary of the dependents schools’ teacher is $4,52: 2, This shows the 
average dependents’ schoolteacher to be earning $503 less than the 
average teacher in the United States. The median maximum salary 
for this school year in the 33 cities is $7,630. The maximum for the 
dependents’ schoolteachers is $5,850. This places the maximum de- 
pendents schools salary $1,780 below the median top salary step of 
the 33 cities used in the study. 

Since 1950, teachers’ salaries in the United States have increased 
on an average of 6 percent annually. Moreover, it has become nec- 
essary for school systems in the United States to revise their basic 
salary schedules annually. Yet, during the past 10 years, there have 
been only three revisions in the salary sc chedule for de pendent schools 
personnel. Only two of these revisions included a raise in salary and 
came as a result of pay raises granted all Government employees. We 
are advised that no revision in the salary schedule is possible unless 
the per-pupil limitation is greater than $280. 

It is conservatively estimated that the per-pupil cost in these same 
33 cities for the same items charged to the limitation in the dependents 
schools would be $291 for school year 1960-61. Schools such as those 
in the 33 cities can be operated -_ expensively than dependents 
schools, however, because the former are able to mass pupils into larger 
schools and larger classes than is acai in some of the quonset huts, 
barracks, private homes, maids’ quarters and warehouses used as se hool 
buildings by the dependents schools program. Again, conservative 
estimates would indicate that a cost of approximately $400 per pupil 
would be needed with the type of personnel distribution necessary in 
the dependents schools to maintain equality with the school systems of 
more than 100,000 pupils in the U nited States. 

A salary schedule equal to the 33-city median, and/or the national 
average would seem reasonable for a dependents schools teacher. A 
per-pupil cost similar to that needed for school systems of approxi- 
mately the same size in the United States seems equally as reasonable 
and nee essary. 

In the dependents schools system we have two variables unlike most 
systems in the United States. Not only do the pupils change con- 
stantly, but so do the teachers. A rec ent graduate study completed 
by an administrator with the Army schools in Europe pointed out that 
127 principals of Army schools in Europe felt that teacher turnover 
was revealed to be the most serious weakness in the oversea program : 

* * * Although the principals rated their faculties high, apprehension at the 
possibility of an almost new staff at the beginning of each school year was ap- 
parent in their requests for the hiring of teachers who are seasoned, mature and 
adaptable. Deploring the lack of continuity in their programs as a result of 
constantly changing staffs, the administration seemed loath to accept as fixed 
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this teacher turnover problem which always has been associated with the over- 
sea schools. From this it would seem that additional incentives are needed to 
encourage teachers to remain with the school program in Europe for more than 
one year. 

A principal at a Navy school in the Far East endorses the above 
statement: 

The reason given by the good teacher who resigns, “I just can’t afford to con- 
tinue,” is heartbreakingly familiar to me as principal. 

The director of the Army schools in Europe has also indicated that 
longer retention of more teachers is to be desired for an improved and 
more stable schoo] system. Statistics from the office of the director of 
Army schools in Europe show that the average teacher employed for 
this school year is 6 to 9 years younger and 7 to 9 years less experienced 
than the teacher hired last school year. The number of teachers em- 
ployed by the Army schools in Europe this school year is 2,008. Of 
this number 1,567 are first- and second-year teachers with the depend- 
ents schools’ program. Some turnover of teaching personnel is desir- 
able, but a tremendous turnover each year is certainly too great for the 
value of the program. Adequate retention of good teachers is possible 
only with an improved salary schedule. 

Such an improved salary schedule can be obtained with an increase 
in the per-pupil limitation. Perhaps, too, it would be applicable to 
suggest that a comprehensive study of the program should be con- 
ducted by qualified educators, in order to see what could or should be 
done in order to make the best use of the resources we have already 
at our di-posal; as well as to discuss what administrative change, if 
any, should be made in the total program. 

Asa result of limited funds, many so-called special teachers—art, 
music, physical education, speech, reading—cannot be employed. For 
example, at my school of 550 pupils, the PTA has provided the — 
for a locally hired music teacher for the past few years. This year 
combination of Air Force regulations and E nglish laws have made it 
impractical, if not impossible, to raise these funds by raffles, carnivals, 
cake sales, etc. This means that there will be no music program at the 
school next year unless the parents agree to pay for the teacher out of 
their own pockets. 

Two years ago the Air Force schools were forced to abandon the 
foreign-language program in their elementary schools due to lack of 
funds. This progr: am has not been reinstituted. There has been a 
great deal of discussion recently concerning the necessity for greater 
emphi isis on the foreign-language program in American schools. 

The second large item chargeable to the limitation is that of text- 
books and other educational supplies. The teachers of history in 
German schools have been condemned for not teaching accurately 
the recent per iod in German history. The Army father of a seventh 
grader in the Army school at Munich is equally disturbed about the 
history textbook being used by the Army schools in Europe. This 


text was revised in 1942. May I quote from this particular text, “The 
Old World Past and Present.” 
Page 185: 


The Italian Government is not only preserving the ancient ruins but is also 
restoring Italy to an important place in the world. The country has a King, but 
the real power is in the hands of a council. 
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Page 419: 

Then, too, Germany was trying out a new kind of government. Just at the 
end of the war (World War I) the Germans decided to have a Republic and not 
be ruled any longer by an Emperor. In recent years they have established a 
different form of government * * *, 

Textbooks cost money. Certainly a 1942 text, which appears out- 
dated for that date, does not present a clear and accurate picture of 
the world in 1960, but the current per pupil limitation does not allow 
for the needed issue of a new text in history, nor in many of the other 
subject areas where up-to-date information is imperative. 

We who have taught with the dependents schools for a number of 
years are proud to be a part of such a unique experience in American 
education. We are grateful for the opportunity to share in the edu- 
cation for world citizenship. We feel we can and should provide for 
the children of our American citizens serving outside the continental 
United States, but we sincerely believe it is impossible to continue 
this educational program unless additional moneys are made avail- 
able to the schools. As the richest country in the world, surely we 
can afford the best in education as well as the best in planes, ships, 


and missiles. 
LIVING EXPENSES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Rirey. Thank you, Miss Hoague. What about your expenses 
in the foreign suena How do your living expenses compare with 
expenses in this country? In your discussion of salaries you com- 
pared the salaries with the larger schools and the ones who pay pos- 
sibly the best salaries. How do your expenses ¢ ‘compare? This would 
have some bearing on it. How are you treated taxwise / 

Miss Hoagur. I can use my personal experience here. 

Mr. Ritey. I would like to know. 

Miss Hoacur. I live in London. I live on the third floor of an old 
house with no elevator. I have no central heating. I have a gas 
burner in the bedroom and an electric burner in the living room. 

[ am given $110 a month for a housing allowance. My rent with- 
out gas and electric ity is $127.60, and my utilities run another $50 a 
month to keep that electric burner and gas burner going. It is rather 
expensive living. 

Mr. Ritry. How are you treated taxwise ? 

Miss Hoacur. We pay exactly the same taxes as if we were in the 
United States. 

Mr. Ritry. You have no exemption ? 

Miss Hoaaur. We have no exemptions. 


TEXTBOOKS 


Mr. Ritry. On your textbooks, are they furnished the pupils 
outright ¢ 

Miss Hoacur. No; they are loaned to the pupils and returned at 
the end of each year. 

Mr. Ritxy. They are furnished free? 

Miss Hoacur. Yes. 

Mr. Ritry. They pay no rental? 

Miss Hoacur. They pay no rental. 
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Mr. Rinry. Some States have a textbook rental, a very nominal fee, 
but they get later books by doing that and are able to change their 
textbooks frequently as a result. 

Mr. Ford ?” 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Mr. Forp. On page 2 of your statement vou indicate the median 
salary for a third-year teacher with an A.B. degree is $4.650. and 
that the salarv for the third-year teacher with the oversea dependents 
schools is $4,350. 

Would the third- year teacher with the dependents schools vet 4.350 
in addition to these allowances which vou just indicated to Mr. Riley? 

Miss Hoacur. Not all the teachers do receive this rental allowance. 
This is in the countries where housing is not provided by the Govern- 
ment. Then the State Department provides this allowance, but not all 
teachers receive this allowance. 

Mr. Forp. Would you have any idea of what percentage of the total 
third-year teachers with dependents schools would get this extra 
allowance ? 

Miss Hoacvr. No. TI can say that out of the teachers this vear in 
Europe, which is probably a little over 3,000, over 2,000 of them are 
in Army schools being provided Government quarters. In some cases 
they live in BOQ’s and pay a BOQ monthly allowance which is not 
reimbursed to them. 

Mr. Forn. Of course, the amount they would pay in a BOO would 
be substantially less than what they would pay even in the United 
States. 

Miss Hoacvr. Yes, but many of them, of course, would not live ina 
one-room BOQ with 65 other women in my case, sharing a kitchen 
with 24 or 36. with one refrigerator. 

Mr. Forp. The third-year teacher with an A.B. degree in the United 
States getting $4,650, that teacher would not get any allowances, or 
living quarters, or anything else; is that not true? 

Miss Hoacur. Quite true, sir. May I perhaps bring to your at- 
tention the reason I used the third-year teacher, which is because all 
teachers with the dependents schools are required to have 2 years 
of previous teaching experience before they are recruited to teach 
overseas. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF MILITARY PERSONNEL TO SCHOOLS 


Mr. Forp. Do any of the military people make any contribution 
whatsoever for the support of these dependents schools? 

Miss Hoacur. In the fashion such as I have indicated, that many 
parent-teachers’ associations, rather than provide the luxuries that 
we, of course, would like to have them provide, do have to provide 
real basic parts of the schools. 

Mr. Forp. But there is no mandatory contribution by the parents 
to the oversea dependents school svstem ? 

Miss Hoacur. Not if they are military personnel. 

Mr. Forp. Tt is voluntary by the means by which you indicated in 
your prenared text ? 

Miss Hoacur. Yes. 
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Mr. Forp. Do you think such a mandatory requirement in part, 


asmall part, would be desirable ? 


Miss Hoacur. This is difficult, of course, because the military per- 
sonnel have been informed that these will be part of their benefits or 
privileges for serv ing with the military and for being in an oversea 
assionment. I would hesitate to say. 

For example, at my school we have some sergeants’ families with 
six or eight children. If you assessed a certain amount per child, 
it would be a considerable sum. 

Mr. Forp. Under the system we have in continental United States 
for the support of public schools, we all pay one way or another for 
the support of the public school system. We average out the cost 
to take care of the family with the large number of children and the 
family with no children or a limited number of children. We accept 
that system of financing our public school system as a proper way 
of taking care of and supporting the school system. 

Miss Hoacvr. One of the reasons perhaps they have not attempted 
this is because of the transient nature of the military in that perhaps 
in September they are registered at my school and all of a sudden 
in October, they have paid their tuition for their six children, we 
will say, in my school and 8 weeks later they are rotated perhaps not 
just to another assignment overseas but back to the United States. 

Mr. Forp. That would not be an insurmountable difficulty in al- 
locating a portion of whatever would be required. 

Miss Hoacur. Yes. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Mr. Forp. It seems to me that when you crank in the cost-of-living 
allowances, which are made available in hardship posts, so to speak, 
and the element of a lesser cost of living in other areas compared to 
the United States, that there is not too much disparity between the 
two figures you gave here for the third-year teachers, salarywise. 

Miss Hoaave. It simply means that out of my $4,350 could come 
possibly another $700 that I pay out of my own pocket for rent. 

Mr. Forp. If you were in the United States, you would have to 
pay X number of dollars, whatever it would be, for rent wherever 
you might live. 

Miss Hoacur. That is true if I were living in my own place. I 
think if I were, I would have central heating. 

Mr. Forp. I do not doubt that. 

Miss Hoacur. Then, of course, all Government employees have 
these other benefits. This is nothing that is established for the 
teachers, 

EFFECT OF PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


Mr. Forp. I agree. I was just using these figures for comparative 
purposes. 

I must respectfully disagree with you that turnover is bad in this 
program. TI think it is wholesome and good. I look at it from per- 
haps a different point of view than you because I think this turn- 
over has a very distinct advantage in that the teachers who come 
from Michigan who go to this program for a year or two and who 
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come back contribute significantly to the school system in Michigan| 
when they return. 

Miss Hoacur. I agree with you wholeheartedly. This is marvelous 
The amount is what I disagree with you about. 

I am in complete agreement with you that we should have some 
turnover every year, that this is necessary, it is desirable, and it js 
not only good for the system over there but it is excellent for th, 
systems at home when these teachers return. But it is the fantastic ally 
large number of teachers turning over each year. This is what is not 
educationally sound. 

Mr. Forn. It seems to me from the screening system that is em- 
ployed, which is quite good in my opinion, it means that on the average 
the dependent school system gets a better teacher than exists across the 
board in the United States. It helps to get over that hump of a larg 
turnover every year. 

Miss Hoacver. I respectfully disagree here, in that this would have | 
been true a few years ago because the value of a year or two in Europe, 
the opportunity to observe another culture, and so forth, would have 
been very, very desirable for any good teacher, as you say. But nowa- 
days, with the improved salaries they are getting in their homotewte | 
or home States, some can afford to teach in one of these systems here 
for a year and take the money they have saved and go to Europe in the 
summer and travel without the responsibility of teaching. So they 
have the best of both worlds. 

Mr. Forp. T can only relate my comments to the experiences T have 
had with teachers from our area who have applied for this program. 
My experience has been that you are getting well above average 
teachers in experience and competence who want to do this program, 
and as a consequence I am convinced that the teachers you get, by and 
large, are the kind that would overcome this rapid turnover problem 
simply because they are more competent. 


Miss Hoacce. That isthe reason I used the figures from the Depart: | 
ment of the Army, that the average teacher hired this year for the | 


school year just ending is 6 to 9 vears younger than the teacher we 
used to have, and 7 to 9 years less e ‘xperienced. 

Mr. Forp. But there is a requirement that nobody can teach ina 
denendent school svstem unless she has had at least 2 years. 

Miss Hoactr. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. You are at least 2 years better off than a vast majority of 
the school systems that have to go out and recruit from teachers col- 
leges and other institutions teachers who have not taught at all. 

Miss Hoacur. This is quite true. 

Mr. Rinry. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 


USE OF WIVES OF MILITARY PERSONNEL AS TEACHERS 


Mr. Rirry. T am interested in knowing what percentage of the 
teachers in the oversea schools are wives or relatives of military per- 
sonnel. TI understand you do recruit some of your teachers from 
those who are qualified. Do you have any figures on that ? 

Miss Tfoacur. Again figures only for the Army schools. There 
are two points, of course, to this. One is we must have some sort of 
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safety valve in case someone underestimates the pupil enrollment and 
teachers have not been recruited in the United States. Then we must 
pick up teachers who are right there in Europe or in the Far East to 
take over in the classroom. 

We also use it the other way in case someone should overestimate 
the pupil enrollment and we would have to lose some teachers. Then 
rather than ask some teacher who has just arrived from the United 
States to please pack her bags and go home, we can say to the locally 
recruited person, “Awfully sorry, but as you know, when we hired you, 
we were not quite sure whether or not you would be needed all year, 
and it seems that you will not be.” 

So they are used for this purpose. I personally believe that we 
should never employ so many that we have to resort to any unqualified 
and, unfortunately, we do find it necessary upon occasion to hire locally 
wives of military personnel or civilians who do not have the same 
qualifications as we do. 

Mr. Ritey. There are a great many qualified teachers, though, who 
are members of service families. 

Miss Hoacur. Yes. 

Mr. Riney. Even over here around the Army bases a great many 
of those folks get employed by the public schools. 

Miss Hoacur. Yes. This is fine when they are qualified. The 
problem here again is if the husband is rotated, so is the schoolteacher 
wife, and in the middle of the year there is a vacant classroom. 

Mr. Rirey. There is some danger in that. I do not believe there is 
too much of that, at least not here. 


ENACTMENT OF PUBLIC LAW 86-91 


Mr. Forp. I raised some objection last year to the proposed enact- 
ment of Public Law 86-91 on the basis that I did not want it to be an 
automatic pay increase act. On the basis that it would not be an 
automatic pay increase act, I withdrew my objection to its enactment. 
It was explained to me that it was primarily aimed at aiding the 
administration of the Overseas Dependent Act rather than as a ‘lever 
to increase salaries. 

It bothers me a bit that some people are now contending that this 
legislation should be used as a tool to gain pay increases. I am not 
opposed to pay increases where they can be justified, but the basic 
premise of this legislation, as set forth in both the House and Senate 
committee reports, was not for that purpose. Would you agree? 

Miss Hoacur. I certainly agree. There were definite technicalities 
which needed to be changed in the personnel policies. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand, since the enactment of that legislation 
most of those administrative problems have been remedied. 

Miss Hoacur. The machinery has certainly been started as a result 
of this legislation and we are e xtremely grateful for the legislation. 

The salary schedule or revising it was simply part of what would 
be enabled by 86-91 and the phrase in there is that rates of pay would 
be established in relation to rates of pay for similar positions in the 
United States. This is why we have realized that we were so far out 
of line with similar rates of pay. 
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Mr. Forp. T am glad to find that the administrative problems under | 


the old legislation are now or have been remedied by the enactment of 
this legislation. 

Miss Hoactur. The remedies have started at least to take place, but 
you can imagine the difficulties involved. 

Mr. Forp. I appreciate that. You do not remedy something over- 
night, even if you have the tools to do it, but they are available now 
and they were not prior to the enactment of this legislation. 

Miss Hoaaur. Exactly. 

Mr. Forp. I think now your problem is to convince the responsible 
people in the executive department that, based on the figures which are 
available, pay increases across the board should be made. I presume 
your organization has made such recommendations. 

Miss Hoacur. Yes, indeed. 


TENURE OF OVERSEAS TEACHERS 


Mr. Foxrp. Another concern I have is that our overseas dependent 
school systems will become filled with teachers and administrators 
who consider that a permanent job. I am very much opposed to that 
for reasons which I indicated earlier. Do you have any idea what 
percent of the people are now or have been in these jobs for a long 
period of time ? 

Miss Hoacur. It is extremely minute. We have 2 who have been 
with the schools from the beginning, 16 who have been with the schools 
10 years, we will say; 88 would have been there 7 years; 42 for 6 years; 
115 for 5 years; 128 for 4 years; 229 for 3 years, and we go down to 
510 for 2 years, 1,246 for 1 ye This is their first year. Those are 
Army figures. 

Mr. Forp. This is just Army, not across the board ? 

Miss Hoacur. I can give the totals. 

Mr. Forp. Put it in the record. 

Miss Hoacur. In the unqualified, in the two substeps, step A and 
step B, the teachers who do not have the qui alifications, we have 30 in 
substep A, 42 in substep B. We have 2,373 in their first year, 1,005 
in their second year, 534 in their third year, 297 in their fourth year, 
246 in their fifth year, 110 in the sixth year, 167 in the seventh year, 
19 in the eighth year, and 2 2 in the ninth year. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Tromrson. Mr. Derrick, Congressman Phil Weaver has been 
on a trip to Nebraska and due to an emergency did not get back. I 
understand you are a constituent of his. He called me and asked me 
to extend to you his greetings and explain why he could not be here. 

Mr. Derrick. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tuomson. Thank you. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Mahon. 


EUROPEAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS COMPARED WITIL UNITED STATES 


Mr. Mauon. We have been told that the educational systems of 
Europe are far superior to those in the United States; that is, when it 
comes to basic subjects such as reading, writing, arithmetic, grammer, 
science, et cetera. What is your observation ? 
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Miss Hoacur. My observation is that there are two distinctly differ- 
ent problems involved here. For example, in the English schools 
their top students receive a tremendous education. There is no doubt 
about it. But that is the top student, and the top student is deter- 
mined at age 11. This, of course, is completely different from our 
whole philosophy in that we in this country do not determine at 11 
what sort of student somebody is going to be and we offer everyone 
an opportunity to go all the way through university level. This, of 
course, is not true in Europe. 

As far as basic methods of teaching, I am completely of the school 
that we all have something to offer one another. There are some 
extremely good methods and good audiovisual aids and helps and 
laboratory equipment, et cetera, used in Europe. We could learn 
from them. Also we certainly could teach them a great deal about 
things we have done over the years in education for. everyone, 

Mr. Manon. Does the aver age student in England know more 
about literature and art and language than the average student in 
America ¢ 

Miss Hoacvur. I think I would go along with the research that says 
that by the time you reach, say, our freshman year in college, the 
English students would be ahead of us, but by the senior year it is 
fairly well evened out. There is a time when they are ahead of us in 
literature, in many things, but by the time each one completes the 
education they have leveled fairly well. 

Dr. Davis. You have to compare, I think, not the student with the 
student but the average young person with the average young person. 
There are so many young people i in England who have no opportunity 
at all to be in school. If you take the average, including the ones 
who do not have the opportunity, along with our average young per- 
son, you get a different picture. 

Mr. Manon. I would not want to compare people who have not 
been through school with those who have had the opportunity. Con- 
= ring those who do go to school, you would agree that the youngster 

1 England would be better educated and more informed than ours; 
athel correct ? 

Dr. Davis. I think you have to clarify that. 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about in the basic subjects of language, 
science, mathematics, and things of that nature. 

Miss Hoacur. This is a real ticklish one. I have certainly talked 
with some English teenagers who were tremendously well versed in 
literature and had started a foreign language and certainly had 
studied either Greek or Latin, a dead language, but I talked with 
American teenagers who have had an opportunity, have been in a 
school system where they, too, had an opportunity to have a foreign 
language earlier. 

Mr. Manon. What are the hours of student attendance and days 
of school attendance and months of school attendance in England 
compared to the average American school ? 

Miss Hosaur. They have fewer hours in school and far more work 
athome. This is a broad generalization. 

Mr. Marton. Do they go to school for a fewer number of months 
of the year? ree 
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Miss Hoacue. Their whole school year is different. They have time | 
between terms, as they call them, and they have a longer holiday at | 
Christmastime and a shorter one in the summer. I think English 
teachers, with whom I have sat down and tried to equalize this—I 
think they are fairly equal in the long run. It is simply that ours is 
all at one time and theirs is spread over the whole period of the cal- 
endar year. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, is a 
member of this subcommittee. He is here at all times when the com. 
mittee is in session and participates very actively, but this morning 
he had to be away on account of an important speaking engagement. 
He has made some considerable study of these problems and is very 
much interested in them and he is greatly disappointed not to be here 
to participate in this hearing. 

Mr. Rirry. The committee is very appreciative of this presentation. 


I assure you it will have our very careful attention. All of us are | 


tremendously interested in seeing our oversea children get a good 
American education and come back to this country with the American 
philosophy. Thank you very much for coming. 

Miss Hoacur. Thank you, sir. 


AIRLINE Inpustry Inrerest 1n AIRLIFT 
WITNESSES 


STUART G. TIPTON, PRESIDENT, AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 

LEO SEYBOLD, VICE PRESIDENT, ATA 

HARVEY J. WEXLER, TRANSPORTATION ECONOMIST, ATA 

CHARLES THOMAS, PRESIDENT, TRANSWORLD AIRLINES (FORMER 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY) 

THOMAS K. TAYLOR, VICE PRESIDENT, TWA 

J. W. THOMAS, VICE PRESIDENT, TWA 

RAYMOND A. NORDEN, PRESIDENT, SEABOARD AND WESTERN 
AIRLINES 

JOEL H. FISHER, COUNSEL, SEABOARD AND WESTERN AIRLINES 

JOHN PIRIE, VICE PRESIDENT AND ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


GORDON BAIN, VICE PRESIDENT, NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES 
JOSEPH HEALY, ATTORNEY 


Mr. Manon. We have been undertaking, since the 11th of January, 
to explore the military programs and the proposed program for the 
fiscal year 1961. We have understood that you have a presentation 
to make. We will be pleased to hear you at this time. You can pro- 
ceed as you think most appropriate. 

Mr. Tirron. First, Iam sorry to be late. 

I have never encountered such traffic in Washington in my life. 

Mr. Manon. We all got started a little late so we will not worry 
about that. 

Mr. Tirron. I would like to start off this presentation by saying that 
as far as I personally am concerned, representing as 1 do the Air 
Transport Association, I shall devote very little of the committee’s 
time and ask these gentlemen from the individual airlines to present 
specifically the matters before the committee. 
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I have just this to say: That in dealing with this question of air- 
lift, particularly emergency airlift, there are two primary jobs to do. 
One of them is to maintain a force, an airlift force, which is alert and 
prepared to move our troops and their supplies at a moment’s notice. 
That is one airlift problem. The second airlift problem is to move 
what is called the channel traffic, the routine logistic supply of our 
armed services abroad. That is essentially an airline-type operation. 
Our recommendation to the committee, as it has been before, is that 
the Military Air Transport Service devote itself to the military airlift 
emergency airlift job because that is a job which can only be done by 
a military foree; that in order to husband our Nation’s resources and 
to take advantage of all of its resources that the channel traffic job 
be turned over to the scheduled airlines to move along their routes. 
That is the way to accomplish the greatest airlift, accomplish the 
ereatest. preparedness with the least expenditure of public funds. 

That, 1s essence and in outline, has been and is our industry’s posi- 
tion and with that I would now like to turn the floor over to Mr. 
Thomas, president of TWA, who will discuss this situation In more 
detail. 

Mr. Manion. All right. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Thomas? Your being here reminds us of 
the good old days when you appeared as Secretary of the Navy. You 
have always reflected credit on yourself and the Navy and the defense 
program. 

We are glad to have you here again. Will you proceed in your 
own way? 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
what you said. 


STATEMENT OF MR. CHARLES S. THOMAS 


Mr. THomas. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Charles 8S. Thomas. I am president of Trans World Airlines. 
Our company is serving 48 cities in 24 States and the District of 
Columbia and 21 cities in 19 foreign countries. I welcome this op- 
portunity to appear before your committee in a civilian capacity. 
It was my privilege to appear before you on many occasions during 
my Government service and on each occasion I was impressed with the 
sincerity and devotion that your committee gives to the problems of 
our total national defense effort. 

Iam here today pleading the case of an international certificated 
ar carrier established by Government to perform in the public inter- 
est and to provide a service adapted to the present and future needs 
of the commerce of the United States, of the postal service, and of the 
national defense. Weare charged with flying the American flag over- 
seas, Which we believe to be an asset both to the defense and the 
economy of our country. 

May I sav that in presenting our case— 

1. We do not intend to intrude on areas which are properly 
the concern of the Department of Defense. Certainly no one 
knows better than I the need for an adequate military airlift. 
Furthermore, we would not argue with whatever determinations 
are made by responsibile congressional, civilian executive and 
military authorities as to the necessary hard-core responsibility 
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of the Military Air Transport Service and the quantity and 
qui ality of its fleet to meet its military mission. 
Nor do we seek any business which in any way might dero- 
cate from MATS’ ability to meet its hard-core airlift require. 
ments. 

3. We do, however, feel we are in a position to meet and satisfy 
stated objectives by Air Force officials as to what they want from 
the civil industry. These are: 

(a) Modernization and growth of cargo capability. 

(b) Provide uninterrupted commercial lift to DOD at. fair, 
reasonable, and predictable rates. 

(c) Provide augmented lift in emergency situations or any 
critical period. 

4. However, if we are to meet these requirements and bea 
strong partner of the military in time of trouble we must have | 
its help and cooperation. | 

There now appears to be a governmentwide endorsement of cer. 
tain policy positions which have emanated from Congress over a pe- 
riod of years. These call for an improved MATS equipped to doa 
better job in a military sense and a consequent curtailment of the 
nonmilitary, airline- type operations which offer unnecessary com- 
petition to civil air carriers and detract from MATS?’ ability to fulfill 
its true military mission. 

We of course think MATS should be modernized in order to per- 
form its proper D-day mission. We are equally positive that MATS 
should implement—or should be required to implement—the reorienta- 
tion directive approved by the Commander in Chief allocating more 
of its civil eligible business to the commercial airlines at reasonable 
rates. 

This and other committees of Congress have issued reports calling 
for a reorientation of MATS. In addition, the Secretary of Defense 
has now ordered the Air Force to implement the presidentially ap- 
proved courses of action which directs MATS to concentrate on hard- 
core military airlift and reduce commercial-type operations on an 
orderly basis. Even more recently the Department of Commerce has 
released a study, “Federal Transportation Policy and Program, 
wherein they recommend DOD make a greater use of common carriers 
Thus both the legislative and the appropriate exec utive branches of 
Government have established as policy that MATS has a military 
mission to perform but should call upon the civil air transport in- 
dustry to meet its regular air transportation requirements in the same 
manner as the Army and the Navy call upon common carriers for the 
surface transportation they need. 

We believe the record will show that MATS in its expansion has 
come to do too much of what the airlines were created to do and con- 
sequently has not concentrated on their hard-core job which the Con- 
gress, the President, and the Secretary of Defense say they should do. 

There seems to be general agreement that MAT S neither can not 
should try to do both jobs in their entirety ; that is, operate as an airline 
and concentrate on its hard-core military mission. Yet today MATS 
operates the largest airline in the world. 

I said earlier that we must have some of our Government’s business 
if we are to be the strong civil adjunct for defense purposes that Con- 
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gress Says we should. A great deal has been said about the necessity 
of exercising an effective MATS so that they can meet their hard-core 
responsibilities. It is not equally necessary to maintain an effective 
civil air tr ansport system which would be critically needed in a war 
or a limited war ? 

May I remind you that our certificates for scheduled oversea serv- 
ices were issued only by direction of the President of the United 
States after hearing and argument before, and a recommendation by, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board which was created by the Congress, In 
granting certification, the Civil Aeronautics Board takes into con- 
sideration the applicant’s fitness, willingness, and ability to render 
such services, the public convenience and necessity, the economic as- 
pects of the proposed service, and the desired degree of competition. 
Both the Civil Aeronautics Board and the President consider the pros- 
pective effects on foreign policy and the national defense. Carriers 
receiving such certification for regular scheduled service commit large 
amounts of stockholders’ capital to the operation of the routes author- 
ized. They are obliged to provide service throughout the whole term 
of their authorization—in heavy and light traffic seasons, on non- 
profitable as well as profitable sectors, under favorable and unfavor- 
able economic conditions, and all of this must be done in face of large- 
scale subsidized foreign-flag competition. 

We believe it is generally agreed that DOD should utilize, to the 
greatest extent practicable, the civil air transport system established 
in accordance with congressional mandate. Much of the air traffic 
which MATS is carrying, for which DOD is resnonsible, is the same 
type traffic as that which moves on the scheduled services of the air- 
lines certificated to operate the worldwide system of routes established 
pursuant to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, unchanged by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958. But instead of using the air transport sys- 
tem established by law, DOD operates its own airline—now the larg- 
est in the world. I will not repeat here the number of commercial air- 
craft employed by MATS, the number of personnel used, or the com- 
petition offered by them over our certificated routes. That is a matter 
of record. 

To make matters worse, to the extent MATS utilizes commercial 
airlift for the most part, it does so under a contract system which is 
outside the regulatory framework Congress has prescr ribed. This, in 
effect, causes the DOD to sponsor another group of air transport oner- 
ations in competition with the airline system established by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the President. This policy forces the certifi- 
cated carriers, if they are to get any MATS business, to bid, over the 
routes to which they are certificated, against large numbers of non- 
scheduled operators who in most instances have little in the w ay of 
equipment, facilities, or investment. More frequently than not, the 
carriers without certificates—and so without any obligation to continue 
to serve a route or to provide any regular and dependable service— 
have underbid the carriers certificated to serve the route. This de- 
prives the scheduled carriers of traffic which they sorely need. It sub- 
stantially decreases the value of the certificates authorizing them to 
serve such routes, which are issued to them by the CAB and the 
President. 
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We believe it is wrong to have contracts awarded by competitive 
bidding in a regulated industry such as ours. It certainly does not 
promote the development of a strong air-transport system. For ex- 
ample, in 1958 we bid on a MATS contract to carry each month 10,000 
military passengers and 350 tons of cargo. We needed to get this 
contract so we would not have to furlough pilots, mechanics, and other 
personnel and so that we could otherwise utilize our equipment, fa- 
cilities, and personnel more efficiently. Therefore, we put in a bid 
of $79.85 per passenger, which we estimated would return us only 
a modest profit on an added cost basis. Our bid was successful but 
the next lowest bid—by an uncertificated carrier—was only about $2 
higher than ours. In spite of our hopes to make a small profit over 
our added costs, we in fact suffered a book loss from this operation, 
Nevertheless, the next vear the successful bidder for the same con- 


tract—a noncertificated carrier—bid more than $2 a passenger less | 


than our bid of the year before. 

We cannot believe that either Congress or the DOD really wants 
the airlines to carry traffic on any such nonremunerative basis and 
without contributing its fair share to system return on investment and 
thus to an airline’s ability to finance the acquisition of new and im- 
proved aircraft and equipment. 

We believe a substantial amount of DOD traffic, like all Govern- 
ment. traffic, could and should, in the absence of special circumstances, 
move on the rerular schedules of the certificated airlines at fair, reason- 
able, and nondiscriminatory rates, on file at the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, thus strengthening the air transport system which has been 
certificated by our Government to serve the Nation’s commerce, postal 
system, and national defense. That is the basic policy which DOD 
follows for its traffic inside the United States, and we believe this is 
right. There is no sound reason to justify a different policy for over- 
sea movements, and particularly where our American-flag carriers 
are confronted by so many subsidized foreign airlines. 

For example, there are only three certificated American carriers 
flying the North Atlantic, two carrying passengers and cargo and one 
carrying cargo only. We three are in competition with 14 foreign car- 
riers, most of which are subsidized by their governments. In addi- 
tion, these foreign carriers have many competitive advantages that 
we do not have, such as domestic monopolies, pooled operations on a 
regional basis, joint operations as consortiums or combines on inter- 
national services, and last but not least, subsidy. 

The result is that the American-flag certificated air carriers are 
having »n increasingly difficult time operating strong, profitable, and 
unsubsidized airlines in international service. For example, in 1950 
U.S.-flae certificated airlines handled 61 percent of the commercial 
transatlantic passenger traffic. In 1959 they handled 30 percent, the 
foreion-flag carriers accounting for 45 percent and MATS and 
MATS-snonsored carriage amounting to 25 percent. In cargo, MATS 
carries abontfour times as much international and oversea traffic as 
the entire U.S. flag and certificated air transport system, and most of 
this is commercial-tyne cargo. | 

In all international route awards, national defense has been an ele- 
ment which justified the Government and the DOD to support issu- 
ance of our certificates. 
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The authorities take due cognizance of the national defense. It 
seems logical DOD should utilize in the transportation of DOD traf- 
fic these carriers authorized to operate in their interest. Instead, 
however, most of the traflic is moved on the Government’s own air- 
planes and the rest is put out for competitive bids so that the certifi- 
cated route system does not receive the support of this traffic. The 
sana is that the regular carriers are injured and the Nation gets no 
modern airlift because the carrier which does get the contract for that 
particular period does not know whether it will have any business 
thereafter. 

As I said, I came here to plead the ¢ ase of the American air carriers 

carrying the American flag overseas. 

Take the case of my company as an example. We fly the North 
Atlantic to many of the capitals of Europe and on out to the Middle 
and Far East. W e employ 20,000 people and have many millions of 
ae Toned in equipment and facilities in the United States and 
throughout the world. Both the State Department and the DOD say 
that we are essential, and I can assure you we carry our flag with 
credit to our country. 

Yet in 1958 we lost $6,580,000 on our international division. In 
1959 we lost $7,916,000, and for the first 3 months of 1960 we will 
have lost approximately $2,863,000. This record proves we are not 
asking for excessive profits: we are only asking for survival if our 
country needs us. 

As I said before, the DOD has issued a directive approved by 
the Commander in Chief ordering a reorientation of MATS; such a 
redefinition of the role of MATS also has been called for by con- 
gressional committees and by the Department of Commerce. The 
effect. of these directives would be the allocation to the commercial 
airlines of a substantial portion of the route-type traffic movement 
presently carried by MATS. Unfortunately, from my standpoint, no 
conerete results inthis direction have been brought forward to date. 

The four U.S.-flag certificated airlines conducting transatlantic and 
transpacific services sent a proposal to the Department of Defense last 
October which we believe was responsive to stated objectives of re- 
sponsible Defense officials. We felt an obligation was imposed upon 
us by our certificates of convenience and necessity to do all we could 
to meet. known requirements of the Defense Department. We never 
received an answer to this proposal. We are now forwarding a 
signed, revised draft, and we feel we are entitled to an early response 
by Defense, 

These proposals would bind the air carriers to modernize their cargo 
fleets as DOD business is transferred to them. They guarantee the 
provision of continuous and reliable airlift in peacetime and in periods 
of emergency at fair and predictable rates. They offer augmented 
emergency lift at the call of the Secretary of Defense to meet “brush 
fire” airlift needs. In short, we offer to do what we understand the 
DOD wants us to do. The basic concepts of our proposal are com 
pletely consistent with the presidentially approved courses of action. 

We believe all elements of the civil air transport industry can make 
a contribution to the defense effort and should be used as appropriate. 
Ours is not intended as an exclusive proposition. All we tried to do 
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was to satisfy the Air Force that the four of us were ready, willing, 
and able to do what they said they expected us to do. 

We had hoped the Defense Dep: irtment would agree to our proposal 
so that it could be filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board for approval 
as provided by law. 

So far we have had no formal reaction to our proposition. 

Frankly, as a citizen, 1 am distressed that MATS itself does not 
want or see the wisdom of helping build an air transport system that 
could be a partner of invaluable help in either war or peace. 

Gentlemen, our industry needs your help. We are ready, willing, 
and able to be a proud and creditable part of our defense and national 
economy. 

The answer is a simple one. Does the country want and need us? 
If it needs us, it must either subsidize or help us. I speak for our 
entire industry when I say we would much prefer to be helped. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee can help us by endorsing the presi- 
dentially approved courses of action as submitted by the Secretary of 
Defense and by urging immediate implementation. 

Thank you very much for the honor of appearing before your 
committee. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you for your presentation. What further 
statement do you wish to make ? 

Mr. Tipron. Mr. Norden has a statement. Mr, Norden is president 
of Seaboard & Western Airlines. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND A. NORDEN 


Mr. Norpen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Raymond A. Norden. I am president of Seaboard & West- 
ern Airlines, the only certificated scheduled all-cargo airline operating 
transatlantic routes. Seaboard currently operates a fleet of eight 
L-1049H and three DC+4 all-cargo aircraft, all of which are assigned 
to the CRAF fleet. Our company has also ordered five turbine- 
powered CL-44 long-range, all-cargo aircraft. These will be placed 
in operation next year. They also have been assigned to CRAF, 
effective July 1, 1961. 

I am honored at the opportunity to testify before this important 
committee with respect to the place of civil air carriers in the national 
defense. 

National transportation policy of long standing recognizes the vital 
significance to the national defense of a strong, economically sound 
air transport industry. This has been set forth by the Congress in 
the Transportation Act of 1940 and in the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958. It has been reiterated in President Eisenhower's civil air 
policy of 1954, in the Hoover Commission report of 1955, and, most 
recently, in the Federal transportation policy and program sub- 
mitted to the Congress just 2 weeks ago. 

Clearly stated is the requirement for the Government to support 
the common-carrier system, to avoid abuses in its procurement prac- 
tices, and to encourage the growth and development of the air trans- 
portation industry. 

The positive provisions of this oftstated policy contrast strongly 
with the lack of imple mentation, particularly with respect to inter- 
national air cargo. This situation has been discussed repeatedly by 
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this committee and by other committees of Congress. It is reflected 
in a serious deficiency in both military and civil air cargo capability. 

The critical nature of the problem has been recognized by the ad- 
ministration. At the request of the President, the Secretary of De- 
fense issued a report earlier this year on the operations of the Military 
Air Transport Service. The report set forth Department of Defense 
conclusions and presidentially approved courses of action to be im- 
plemented by the Air Force. Lives! 

These courses of action provide generally for the modernization 
and reorientation of the Military Air Transport Service toward its 
primary military mission of providing hard-core airlift in both peace 
and war. At the same time, they look to the orderly transfer of 
the military traffic which normally moves on civil air routes to the 
civil air carriers who have been certificated by the Government to 
provide such services. 

The Secretary of the Air Force is to submit to the Defense Depart- 
ment a full program for the implementation of the presidentially 
approved courses of action by May 1, 1960. To assist him, he has 
appointed a civilian committee to study certain specific areas of the 
problem and to make recommendations to him. 

Immediate implementation of these forward-looking actions will 
aid the national defense in the following ways: 

(1) The Military Air Transport Service will be able to dedicate 
itself in peacetime to the same role it must fulfill in emergency, or in 
war—namely, hard-core military operations. It will be able to dis- 
continue the airline-type operations which have diverted it from its 
primary mission. For this hard-core role the Military Air Trans- 
port Service fleet should be modernized. 

(2) The certificated scheduled air carriers will carry on their 
regular routes in peacetime the military traffic which they will have 
to carry in war or emergency. The integration of this military 
traffic with normal commercial traffic will encourage and enable them 
to procure new and modern all-cargo aircraft. Thus, civil air cargo 
capability for the national defense will be increased. The civil air 
carriers, rather than the taxpayers, will be buying these new aircraft 
and paying the costs of their sustained operation. 

The committee may be interested in the volume of annual cargo 
traffic which is involved in MATS scheduled international air services. 
The following table sets these forth in relation to total international 
air cargo traffic of the free world. 


Worldwide 1958 international airfreight traffic } 








Freight 
Scheduled air services hinecietiiaiaitemaiatas it 
| 
Ton-miles Percent of total 
MATS: ? 

Military oneration 1, 07, 294, 000 53.2 
Contract operation 70, 750, 000 3.5 
Total MATS 1, 140, 954, 000 5A.7 
U.S. flag airlines 135, 8° 5, 000 68 
Foreign flag airlines * 733. 475.000 | 36.5 
Grand total ee 2 010, 294, 000 100.0 

Inch U.S, averses trafic plus Alaska: excludes Soviet Union and People’s Republic of China. 
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It may also interest the comunittee that the current and past MATS 
procurement practices have actually resulted in a higher cost to the 
Government for cargo airlift under contract. This is illustrated by 
MATS’ cargo airlift procurement costs for fiscal 1959. MATS paid 
an average of 28.3 cents an available ton-mile for procurement of com- 
mercial cargo airlift under contract. MATS’ systemwide load factor, 
7 ver, Is TH perce nt. The true cost. therefore, for actual tonnage 

‘arried was 37.7 cents per ton-mile. This is 40 percent higher than the 
i rienced cost to MATS in the same fiscal vear, of 26.8 cents a ton- 
mile for the limited tonnage they procured on a common carriage basis 
from the certificated route carriers. 

A poliey of allowing the military traffic to flow in consonance with 
commercial traffic in common carriage will see the birth of a true and 
permanent partnership between MATS and the civil air carriers, with 
each fulfilling the role for which it is properly qualified. 

Presently, as in the past, the civil air carriers are truly responsive 
to national defense requirements. Last May the Department of De- 
fense stated a change in policy with respect tothe movement of military 
traffic via the overseas air logistic pineline. In June. Seaboard & West- 
ern submitted a plan assuring the Department of Defense of regular 
cargo airlift capability in modern aircraft at reasonable and predict- 
able rates filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board. It guaranteed to 
increase the logistic pipeline capacity by 50 percent whenever neces- 
citated by emergency requirements. 

Later in 1959, with the permission of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the four international air carriers operating over the Atlantic and the 
Pacific (Northwest, Pan American, TWA, and Seaboard) initiated a 
series of discussions among themselves and with other carriers with a 
view to developing and submitting a cooperative civil airlift plan re- 
sponsive to the Department of Defense policy. 

While the carriers have not heard in positive terms, it is believed 
that these plans will be considered in connection with the Air Force’s 
current responsibility to develop a program of implementation of the 
Presidentially approved courses of action. 

In light of its continued interest in the airlift problem, this com- 
mittee will be most interested in the details of the Air Force plan to 
he delivered to the Department of Defense on May 1. It is hoped that 
this plan will provide, for immediate implementation, a program fully 
consonant with civil air policy. Thus, will be realized the long-sought 
objectives of the Congress and the administration with respect to 
building a strong air-cargo industry in the interest of the national 
defense. 

Mr. Chairman, T have several exhibits which I would like to attach 
to the material to be placed in the record. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. 

Mr. Norpen. Thank you very much for the opportunity to be here. 

(The exhibits referred to follow :) 
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HEADQUARTERS, MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE, 
ANDREWS AIR FORCE BASE, 
Washington, D.C., August 9, 1950. 
Mr. RAYMOND A. NORDEN, 
President, Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 

DeEAR Mr. Norven: Operational reports-of the Military Air Transport Service 
reveal that a Seaboard & Western Airlines DC-4, which departed Fairfield- 
Suisun Air Force Base on July 3, 1950, was the first commercial airplane to take 
off in the contract airlift across the Pacific to Japan. We note that history has 
repeated itself, since another Seaboard DC-4 made the first commercial flight 
from Westover Field to Frankfurt, Germany, in support of “Operation Vittles” 
on June 30, 1948. 

We in MATS appreciate the support of all of the airlines involved in the 
Pacific airlift. Please accept the congratulations of the Military Air Transport 
Service for the prompt manner in which your company initiated operations in 
support of this emergency. 

Sincerely, 
JARLTON J. MARTIN, 
Colonel, USAF, Chief, Ciwil Air Division. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
HEADQUARTERS, U.S. AIR Force, 
Washington, September 22, 1948. 
Mr. Ray NorRDEN, 
President, Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 

DrAR Mr. NorvEN : I should like to take this opportunity to convey the gratitude 
of the Air Force for the cooperative attitude of your organization in connection 
with the “MATS Auxiliary” program which has been instrumental in furnishing 
much needed air support from the United States to Germany in order that 
Operation Vittles might continue. 

When this requirement for additional support first developed in late June 
of this year, your ability to offer service in meeting the emergency movement 
of C—-54 engines to Europe was most gratifying. Since that time your organiza- 
tion has met scheduled commitments very efficiently and has maintained excellent 
relationships at Westover Air Force Base and Frankfurt Air Base in Germany. 
In performing approximately 56 flights in support of this exceedingly important 
operation, your airline has been of genuine service to the Military Establishment. 

Please be again assured of our gratitude for your alertness, availability, and 
spirit of cooperation, as well as our continued desire to avail ourselves of your 
service at such time as conditions may warrant the purchase of additional 
commercial lift in the Atlantic area. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. E. FArtTHING, 
Brigadier General, USAF, Chief, Transportation Division, D/MSS Office, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel. 


A PLAN FOR THE CARRIAGE OF ROUTINE OVERSEA LOGISTIC PIPELINE CARGO 
TRAFFIC (ATLANTIC AREA) AND FOR INSTANT EXPANSION IN PERIODS OF 
EMERGENCY 


Seaboard & Western Airlines, Ine., is a scheduled certificated all-cargo air 
-arrier operating transatlantic services between the U.S. terminals of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore on the one hand, and 18 cities in Western Europe on 
the other, and by special authority of the Civil Aeronautics Board, concurred in 
by the Department of Defense, to operate scheduled services between Dover 
Air Force Base, McGuire Air Force Base, and Chateauroux Air Force Base. 
Similarly authority is expected shortly to serve Mildenhall Air Force Base. 
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In accordance with the progressive policies that have been announced, Sea- 
board & Western Airlines hereby makes the following offer of capacity available 
for movement of military traffic via the oversea air logistic pipeline. 

1. During fiscal year 1960 Seaboard offers the following monthly capacity on 
a regularly scheduled basis for the carriage of Department of Defense cargo 
traffic between United States and Europe: 

July through October: 1,000 tons monthly eastbound and 1,000 tons monthly 
westbound. 

November through June: 1,250 tons monthly eastbound, and 1,250 tons monthly 
westbound. 

This capacity constitutes almost 60 percent of total defense requirements for 
fiscal year 1960 from the United States to Mildenhall, Frankfurt, Chateauroux, 
and Paris, and fulfills the entire forecasted cargo requirement from these same 
points to the United States. 

This available capacity is offered after appropriate allowance for carriage of 
Seaboard’s regular scheduled cargo traffic. 

Service would be provided specifically between Dover Air Force Base and 
McGuire Air Force Base and New York on the one hand and Mildenhall, Frank- 
furt, Paris, and Chateauroux on the other. Service would be performed with 
Lockheed Super Constellation 1049-H aircraft which are the fastest and most 
modern heavy-lift aircraft now in commercial Service. 

2. Rates for carriage charged will be pursuant to tariffs on file and approved 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. Such especially promulgated rates are “Military 
stores impedimenta” and “Turbojet and turbopropeller engines.” As an ex- 
ample, between Dover Air Force Base and Mildenhall, Chateauroux, and Frank- 
furt, the rates average 21.7 cents per ton-mile. 

3. Seaboard offers to increase the logistic pipeline capacity in each of the 
foregoing months by 50 percent whenever necessitated by emergency requirments. 

Any commercial air carrier offering to undertake responsibility to maintain 
part of oversea air logistic pipeline must be expected to furnish certain basic 
assurances in connection with such responsibility. Seaboard is prepared to 
provide such assurances as required. In the summary of a statement to the 
House Military Operations Subcommittee it was said by the Honorable Perkins 
McGuire, Assistant Secretary, DOD, that the required assurance of quick re- 
sponse and reliability in maintaining the oversea air logistic pipeline at all 
times: “obligates the air transport industry to equip itself with modern aircraft 
and insure the Department of Defense of service which is always available and 
reliable, and rates which are reasonable and predictable, in crises as well as in 
periods of normal traffic.” 

These three obligations of the air transport industry to national defense— 
namely (1) to equip itself with modern aircraft. 2) to provide service that is 
always available and reliable and (8) to charge reasonable and predictable 
rates—all of which are to be available in crises as well as in period of normal 
traffic, have been foreseen by Seaboard, and we have already made the follow- 
ing specific provisions for such assurances to national defense: 

1. Modern aircraft.—Seaboard’s current fleet of Super Constellation 1049-H 
aircraft provide the most modern long-range heavy-lift type of aircraft now in 
commercial service. Further, in May 1959, Seaboard signed an agreement to 
purchase five Canadair prop-jet long-range swing-tail cargo aircraft, with an 
option for five more. Deliveries of these aircraft, each with a yearly capability 
of 43.600,000 ton-miles available to national defense, are to begin in the latter 
part of 1960. These new aircraft will have direct operating costs per ton-mile 
estimated to be 60 percent less than existing types. 

2. Service that is always available and reliable-—Seahboard was the first to 
request CAB permission to operate regular, transatlantic scheduled service to 
and from military bases in the United States and Europe in order to make such 
service always available and reliable to the military. The oversea air logistic 
pipeline operation Seaboard offers to undertake is along exactly the routes now 
operated by Seaboard’s commercial freighters. All other required assurances of 
availability and reliability will be provided by Seaboard as requested. 

3. Reasonable and predictable rates.—Seaboard also initiated the establish- 
ment of special low rates for carriage of military stores/impediments and 
the carriage of turbine aircraft engines. These special low rates—as much as 
60 percent below the public general commodity rate level—are applicable to 
transatlantic air cargo traffic now being routed under the traffic manager 
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operating authority of the Military Air Transport Service. They have been or 
will be made applicable by Seaboard between the military bases into which the 
operating authority has been or is in the process of being granted. With the 
vastly improved economics of operation of the new Canadair CL—44 aircraft, 
further significant rate reductions during 1960 and 1961 are foreseen. 

We propose to the Department of Defense the execution of a long-range 
agreement between the Department and Seaboard, and such other certificated 
scheduled air carriers as would be prepared to make the same undertakings, 
covering the movement of Defense Department cargo traffic over Seaboard’s and 
each such other carrier’s certificated routes. The agreement would be based 
upon the above assurances and the following principles: 

1. Seaboard will agree to provide regular scheduled cargo transportation 
services under filed, CAB-approved military tariffs (including couriers where 
required) between areas regularly served by Seaboard. 

2. Seaboard will accord this traffic a standard of service not lower than that 
provided commercial traffic carried by Seaboard. 

8. DOD will place primary reliance on Seaboard, and such other carriers as 
referenced above, for the carriage of DOD cargo traffic between areas regularly 
served by them and at appropriate intervals, will estimate the cargo airlift 
requirements per month to permit orderly planning for its carriage. 

4. Upon declaration of an emergency by DOD, Seaboard will make available, 
for such time as required by the DOD, 50 percent greater tonnage airlift than 
its then planned monthly capacity on the logistic pipeline. 

5. Seaboard will designate responsible officials to be on duty at all times to 
receive necessary communications here and abroad, and to insure that emergency 
instructions from the DOD will be promptly performed. 

6. At reasonable intervals and as prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, 
Seaboard separately or jointly with other air carriers will conduct dummy or 
actual exercises to perfect and assure its immediate readiness to perform the 
emergency airlift portions of the agreement. 

7. Seaboard will maintain its own maintenance facilities and stock of spare 
parts adequate to cover sustained operations in its commercial service and 
under this agreement. 

8. Seaboard will provide and maintain personnel, facilities, and communica- 
tions along its routes to adequately conduct its civilian operations as well as 
operations under this agreement. 

9. The agreement will not act to relieve Seaboard of its responsibilities under 
the civil reserve air fleet program. 

10. Taking into consideration the national need for an enlarged civilian oper- 
ated aireargo capacity in terms of new long-range, heavy-lift, ocean-to-ocean, 
turbine-powered aircraft, trained personnel, and facilities, the agreement should 
establish the rate at which future growth of DOD normal cargo airlift require- 
ments will be transferred from Government-operated services to Seaboard. 

11. Within a reasonable time after signing the proposed agreement, Seaboard 
will undertake to place orders for additional long-range, heavy-lift, turbine- 
powered cargo aircraft in numbers commensurate with the rate of growth of 
DOD cargo traffic established in the preceding paragraph. These aircraft will 
b2 in addition to those that have been, and will be, ordered in anticipation of 
the rate of growth of commercial cargo traffic that will result from normal 
commercial expansion coupled with the significantly lower charges to the shipping 
public through the introduction of modern efficient aircraft. 

The implementation of the foregoing plan will initiate the orderly transition 
of peacetime logistic pipeline traffic from Government-operated facilities to com- 
mercial facilities and will contribute materially to the accomplishment of the 
following: 

1. Create a healthy airfreight industry, capable of effective use as an instru- 
ment of national policy. 

2. Assure the DOD of continuity of the logistic pipeline during emergency as 
well as normal periods. 

3. Produce a substantial fleet of modern, long-range, economical, turbine- 
powered freight aircraft. 

4. Provide a workable solution to the problem of the heavy-lift cargo aircraft 
deficiency which now exists in the CRAF program. 

5. Contribute a substantial amount to the total aircargo capability of the 
United States, with the most modern type aircraft. 
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BERLIN AND KOREAN AIRLIFT RECORDS 
Berlin airlift 

The Russian blockade of Berlin began on June 26. The airlift in the “corri- 
dor” began the same day, with twin-engine military aircraft, since no four-en- 
gine aircraft were on hand. Four-engine aircraft were ordered on June 28, and 
the transatiantic supply lift with both commercial and military craft commenced 
on June 30. 

Both commercial and military aircraft started flying transatlantie airlift from 
Westover Air Force Base to Germany the exact same day, June 30, 1948. 

In May 1949, the month the Berlin airlift ended, Maj. Gen. Laurence S. Kuter, 
then commander of MATS, wrote: 

“Unless the Government, in peacetime, is to finance a military fleet adequate 
to meet a possible war emergency, at fantastic expense to the taxpayer or ac- 
tually take over as a Government enterprise the operation of the civil airlines, a 
concept foreign to our free-enterprise system, the commercial air carriers must 
operate and maintain the reserve transport fleet required in the interests of our 
national security.” ? 


Korean airlift 


June 25 (1950) : Korean war starts. 

June 27: President Truman orders U.S. forees into Korea. 

June 30: First U.S. troops enter Korea. 

July 1: MATS calls on commercial airlines for help; they respond immediately. 

July 3: First commercial flight (Seaboard & Western Airlines), diverted July 
1 from U.S. east coast, takes off from Travis Air Force Base (Calif.) for 
Tokyo. 

July record: Commercial, 66 planes lifted 839.9 tons; MATS, 100 planes lifted 
297.2 tons. 

August 24: “In his testimony before the Military Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee, Lt. Gen. Edward W. Rawlings noted that MATS will 
soon be able to handle the entire requirements of the Pacifie airlift. After the 
first ‘; months, he said, the chartered (commercial) aircraft would be phased 
out.” 

August record: Commercial, 66 planes lifted 1,566.1 tons: MATS, 184 planes 
lifted 1,231.3 tons. 

During September and November, commercial aircraft were being phased out 
of the Korean airlift, because it was felt that, finally, after 4 months of airlift 
operation, MATS would be able to carry on all by itself. 

November 16: General Kuter, MATS commander, said: 

“As the utilization of MATS aircraft increased by the recall of additional re- 
serve aircrew personnel and the expansion of route facilities, we were able to re- 
lease 10 of these civil air transports in September and an additional number this 
month.” * 

November record: Commercial, 46 planes lifted 632.4 tons: MATS, 184 planes 
lifted 837.6 tons. 

November 26 : 200,000 Chinese cross Yalu. 

The phasing out of commercial aircraft suddenly was reversed, and, once again, 
it was the commercial airlines which were instantaneously ready, and which 
provided the airlift for initial emergency requirements. 

December record : Commercial, 60 planes lifted 1,220.6 tons; MATS, 184 planes 
lifted 654.9 tons. 

The record of the total Korean airlift, July 1950 through December 1952, was: 
Commercial, 46-66 planes lifted 45,000 tons: MATS, 100-184 planes lifted 24,500 
tons. 

Thus, from the point of view of readiness, it was the commercial airlines which 
were instantaneously ready at the outbreak of war, again when the Chinese 
swarmed over the Yalu, and throughout the airlift in total overall airlift. 

The lesson to be learned from Berlin and Korea is that MATS does not achieve 
superior wartime readiness by onerating a peacetime common-carrier airline. 

Air Force spokesmen acknowledge that commercial-type operations do not 
fulfill the necessary degree of readiness : 

“Mr. Smarp. They (the commercial airlines) cannot meet this 48-hour busi- 
ness. They are supposed to fill the rest of it. 

Mav 1949 issue of Aero Dicest. 
2 Excerpt from Aviation Daily. dated Aue. 24, 1950 


8Excernt from remarks by Maj. Gen. Laurence S. Kuter before Washington chapter, 
Aviation Writers Association. Nov. 16, 1950 
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“Mr. Froop. They can, if you say so. 
“Mr. SHArp. Not unless they stand by and do nothing else. They would not 


be commercial airlines, then.” ‘ 

When Secretary Sharp says the airlines must “stand by and do nothing else, 
and “not be commercial airlines,’ in order to be instantly ready, there is no rea- 
son that the same rules do not apply to MATS itself. For exac tly the same pur- 
pose, MATS would be required to “stand by and do nothing else,” and “not be 
commercial airlines,” if it is to be more instantly ready than the commercial 
airlines. 

Mr. Trrron. In addition to the gentlemen who have spoken, Mr. 

- - s = ’ 
Pirie of Pan American Airways is here and prepared to make a 
statement. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Pirie, you may proceed. 


” 


STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN C,. PIRIE 


Mr. Pirme. Mr. Chairman, my name is John C. Pirie. I am vice 
president and associate general counsel of Pan American World 


Airways, Ine. 

I would like to join with the others in expressing our appreciation 
for this opportunity to come here and state the views of the sched- 
uled certificated airlines. I have no written statement. 

I believe that Mr. Thomas has very clearly and succinctly stated the 
problem and what the scheduled, certificated carriers hope to do 


about it. 

We think that the four-carrier proposal to which he has referred is 
a very major step and is responsive to the stated requirements of the 
Department of Defense. 

I have been very closely connected with the preparation of that pro- 
posal, and my primary purpose in joining these other gentlemen here 
is to answer any questions as to the details of that proposal which 


you might have. 

As Mr. Thomas stated, we are currently revising it to meet certain 
suggestions of the Department and we would like the opportunity to 
present it to you for the record as soon as it has been submitted, 
possibly within a very few days. If we may do that, it would be 
appreciated. 

Mr. Manion. That will be done and we shall be glad to have it. 

Mr. Prrre. Thank you very much, sir. 

(The matters referred to follow :) 

PAN AMERICAN WorLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM, 
Washington, D.C., April 7, 1960. 
Mr. KENNETH SPRANKLIE, 
Clerk, House Appropriations Committec, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SPRANKLE: In accordance with the understanding reached during 
my appearance before the Subcommittee on Defense Department Appropriations 
on March 31, I am enclosing herewith for the committee's files copies of the pro- 
posed four carrier agreement with the Department of Defense relating to airlift 
in emergencies and to reduced rates, together with a letter of transmittal to the 
Secretary of Defense, and of agreements between Pan American and various col- 
lective bargaining representatives of its employees relating to its operating 
of flights for carriage of military traffic. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN C. Prrik, 
Vice President and Associate General Counsel. 


‘Testimony of Air Force Assistant Secretary Sharp, p. 839 of Department of Defense 
1959 appropriations hearings before subcommittee of House Appropriations Committee. 











WASHINGTON, D.C., March 30, 1960. 
Hon. Tuomas S. Gates, Jr., 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SecreTARY: Reference is made to the letter dated October 30, 1959, 
from the undersigned air carriers, transmitting to the Secretary of Defense a 
form of contract which had been prepared pursuant to an order of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board authorizing discussions between your Department and ecar- 
riers holding certificates to operate regular service on oversea and foreign 
routes, and which provided for airlift in emergencies and for reduced rates for 
the carriage of Government traffic on the oversea and foreign routes for which 
the undersigned carriers hold certificates of public convenience and necessity. 

Enclosed herewith is a revised contract which embodies changes made as a 
result of discussions with representatives of your Department. The enclosed 
contract also specifies more clearly the procedure through which the reduced 
rates for Department of Defense traffic will be determined by the Civil Aero- 
nautiecs Board, acting under its statutory responsibility to regulate air carriers 
and to develop an air transport service for the Nation properly adapted to the 
needs of the commerce, the postal service and the national defense. 

The enclosed contract is fully compatible with the program of the Depart- 
ment of Defense for expansion of our national airlift, approved by the Presi- 
dent and published since the original draft was submitted to your Department. 
In line with such new program, it will permit the reorientation of MATS toward 
a greater capability to meet military hard core requirements through the reduc- 
tion on an orderly basis of routine channel traffic operations. It will assure the 
development of modern, turbine-powered cargo aircraft of greater size, economy, 
and power, and result in the purchase by scheduled air carriers of such aircraft. 
It will provide by contract a continuous reserve airlift at the disposal of the 
Secretary of Defense with which to meet brush-fire or other crisis-type 
emergencies. 

The scheduled airline industry has already demonstrated its vitality by re- 
equipping with jet-powered passenger aircraft. Activation of the enclosed con- 
tract, along with close and continuous cooperation between the military and 
civilian elements, will provide a means whereby our national airlift will be 
expanded rapidly and economically, thus building up a modern reserve merchant 
marine of the air for cargo as well as passengers. 

You will note that the enclosed contract has been executed by each of the 
undersigned air carriers. If you find it satisfactory and will arrange for execu- 
tion on behalf of the Department of Defense, it will be promptly submitted to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for appropriate action to establish the special reduced 
rates for carriage of Department of Defense traffic. 

We are prepared to commence operation under the contract at once with but 
interim approval by the Board pending final action, if the Board finds such 
interim approval to be in the public interest. 

Your very truly, 
NORTHWFST AIRLINES, INC., 
Donatp W. NyYrop, 
By C. Epwarp LEAsure, President. 
PAN AMERICAN Wortp AIRWAYS, INC., 
By Juan T. Trrere, President. 
SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLANES, INC., 
By Raymonn A. Norven, President. 
TRANS Worn ATRLINES, INC., 
By CHartes S. THomMAS, President. 


This contract. made this ____.__._._ day of —_---- _..., 19__, between the 
United States of America, hereinafter called the Government, party of the first 
part. acting through the Department of Defense. and the American-flag sirlines 
on whose behalf this contract is signed, all of whom are air carriers within the 
meaning of the Federation Aviation Act of 1958, parties of the second part, said 
airlines heing hereinafter referred to collectively as the air carriers and indi- 
vidyally as the air carrier; 

Witnesseth thot: 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board, by order No. E-14399, dated August 28, 
1959. issued pursuant to section 412 of the Federal Aviation Act and extended 
by order No. E-14838, dated January 15, 1960, has authorized the air carriers 
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to engage in discussions with the Department of Defense, with a view to nego- 
tiating an agreement relating to airlift in emergencies and to reduced fares and 
rates for carriage of Government traffic over certain routes for which the air 
carriers hold certificates of public convenience and necessity, with agreement, 
as required by said act, would be subject to the approval of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board on the basis of the public interest; and 

Whereas the air carriers hold certificates of public convenience and necessity 
issued by the President and the Civil Aeronautics Board under the Federal 
Aviation Act and the predecessor Civil Aeronautics Act, requiring them, as pub- 
lic utilities, to operate scheduled services between the United States and areas 
in Burope, Asia, and Africa, these being the principal areas between which the 
Department of Defense requires air transportation; and 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board has control over the fares and rates 
charged by the air carriers, such control being established as to the domestic 
field through the power to prescribe the fares and rates, and as to the foreign 
field through the statutory power to approve or disapprove rate agreements 
proposed by the carriers under the Board-approved conference machinery; and 

Whereas increased use by the Department of Defense on the regularly sched- 
uled services of the air carriers for the transportation of Government traffic 
over such routes could enable the air carriers to (a) modernize and expand 
their fleets of long-range aircraft, (0) reduce the technological impact of efficient 
jet aircraft on the rosters of skilled, trained personnel in an industry vital to 
national defense, (¢) maintain and adapt to the jet age their ground equipment 
and facilities located in the United States and throughout the world, which 
aircraft, personnel, and facilities, to the extent utilized in the transportation 
of Government traffic, would be available to provide emergency services imme- 
diately at the call of the Secretary of Defense, and (d) maintain more effectively 
American-flag services which are competitive with those of foreign airlines; and 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board, in the exercise of its public utility regu- 
latory power, has approved an intercarrier agreement providing for a 10-percent 
discount for carriage of Department of Defense passenger traffic, as compared 
with all other passenger traffic, in the domestic field ; and 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board, in the exercise of its public utility regu- 
latory power, has approved the intercarrier agreements providing the commer- 
cial rates and fares charged by the air carriers in the foreign field; and 

Whereas the foreign air transportation requirements of the Department of 
Defense can be effectively and economically met by using the scheduled services 
of the air carriers to the areas served by them, provided those services are avail- 
able at rates which reflect the lower cost of such traffic; and 

Whereas the cost of the commercial traffic includes some elements of adver- 
tising, selling, and other expenses which are not applicable to Government traffic 
and are greater in the foreign than in the domestic field; and 

Whereas the Government has requested special fares and rates for Govern- 
ment traffic which will reflect the lower cost to the carriers of such traffic; and 

Whereas there is a national defense need for increased over-ocean air cargo 
capacity which can be provided by new long-range turbine-powered aircraft ; and 

Whereas the air carriers are willing to undertake to meet this need by ordering 
new turbine-powered cargo aircraft as available Government air cargo traffic 
is transferred to their scheduled services; and 

Whereas in consideration of the foregoing, the Department of Defense pro- 
poses increased utilization of the regularly scheduled services of the air car- 
riers to the fullest extent consistent with the objectives of the Federal Aviation 
Act and subject to determinations from time to time by the Secreary of Defense 
that such utilization is in the long-range interest of the Government: Now, 
therefore, the parties hereby agree as follows: 


I. EFFECTIVE TERM 


A. This contract shall become effective when it has been— 
(1) executed by the Department of Defense, 
(2) executed by American-flag carriers which hold certificates requiring 


them to operate scheduled air transportation services between the United 
States and Europe, Asia, or Africa and which currently carry at least three- 
quarters of the passengers, cargo, and mail (based on latest available 
reported quarterly revenue ton-mile figures) carried by all such air carriers 
in such services, and 

(3) approved by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
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B. This contract shall remain in effect until terminated upon 2 years notice 
in accordance with section XI hereof or until such time as the Civil Aeronautics 
Board may find that approval thereof is no longer in the public interest. 


II. TARIFFS FOR GOVERNMENT TRAFFIC 


In accordance with the Federal Aviation Act of 195S and the regulations of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board issued pursuant thereto, each of the air carriers 
agrees to maintain on file with the Civil Aeronautics Board while this contract 
is in effect tariffs as set forth in annex A hereto applicable to all of their regular 
scheduled transatlantic and transpacific services between the United States 
and Europe, Asia, and Africa, the areas of principal interest for movement of 
Department of Defense traffic, which will provide 

(a) reduced tariffs for all military personnel of the United States and 
all civilian personnel employed by the Department of Defense, as well as 
their respective dependents, when traveling at Government expense, and 

(b) reduced tariffs for all property shipped at Government expense by 
the Department of Defense. 

Such tariffs shall specify the baggage allowances available to persons traveling 
at the respective fares provided for therein, and. to the extent required by the 
Federal Aviation Act and the regulations of the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
services to be provided in connection with transportation pursuant to such 
tariffs, all of which services, unless otherwise mutually agreed, shall be the 
same as for other passengers and property utilizing the same class of service. 


Ill, AMENDMENT OF TARIFFS FOR DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE TRAFFIC 


A. The tariffs for Department of Defense traffic set forth in annex A shall 
remain in effect without change during the term of this contract unless the 
Civil Aeronautics Board shall approve, pursuant to the Federal Aviation Act, 
amended tariffs arrived at in accordance with this section III. 

B. The Department of Defense or any air carrier may request a review of 
the reduced tariffs for Department of Defense traffic provided in such tariffs 
by filing such request with the Civil Aeronautics Board: provided, however, 
that no such request for review may be made, unless otherwise mutually agreed, 
until 12 months after the date of this contract or 6 months after the last prior 
request for such review. Any new reduced tariff agreed upon in any such 
review will become effective on the date specified in the order of approval 
thereof by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

C. The reduced tariffs for Department of Defense traffic may be related to 
tariffs for the general public, which may change from time to time with the 
approval of the United States and other governments concerned. In case no 
such Government-approved tariffs for the general public shall be in effect 
during any period while this contract is in effect, such tariffs for Department 
of Defense traffic will continue to be related to the last effective Government- 
approved tariffs for the general public unless modified in accordance with 
this section III, with approval of the Civil Aeronautics Board, to provide 
otherwise. 

IV. EMERGENCY AIRLIFT 


A. At any time while this contract is in effect, the Secretary of Defense may 
determine, and advise the appropriate air carrier or air carriers in the manner 
hereinafter provided, that a limited emergency exists requiring the requisition 
of emergency airlift for the Department of Defense. Each Air Carrier, upon 
receipt of such advice, shall immediately provide the airlift capacity requisitioned 
by the Secretary of Defense in accordance herewith. 

B. The requisition upon any air carrier pursuant to this section IV shall be 
by service order directed to the designated duty official of such air carrier, 
whose office shall at all times be staffed, equipped, and autorized to execute 
the service order. 

C. Such service orders will requisition airlift utilizing fully manned overocean 
type aircraft currently in use by the air carrier, in such amount as the service 
order shall specify not exceeding the amount of airlift sufficient to carry the 
Government traffic currently being carried by such air carrier (based upon 
latest available reported monthly figures and average utilization and payload) 
plus 50 percent or such greater amount as the air carrier may agree that it can 
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reasonably provide. Such service orders will contain such terms and conditions, 
if any, as the Civil Aeronautics Board shall specify as a condition to its approval 
of this contract. In the event of danrage’to any aircraft while under requisition 
for emergency airlift pursuant hereto, the air carrier shall expeditiously repair 
or, if not repairable and the Secretary of Defense shall so request, shall use the 
proceeds of insurance to replace such aircraft. The maximum amount of airlift 
subject to requisition shall be reduced accordingly during the period such dam- 
aged aireraft or its replacement shall be unavailable for service. 

D. The minimum period during which such emergency service shall be ren- 
dered by any air carrier pursuant to such service orders or supplements thereto 
shall be specified in such service orders but, in any event, shall terminate when 
the Secretary of Defense shall declare that the limited emergency to which they 
relate no longer exists. 

E. The Government shall pay the air carrier for services rendered in accord- 
ance with section IV at rates per airplane-day for each aircraft type equal to 
such air carrier’s average recorded revenue per airplane-day for such type in 
foreign air transportation during the quarter of the preceding vear correspond- 
ing to that in which the service is rendered. Inthe event of emergency utilization 
higher than the average recorded figure during such quarter, the rate for the 
additional utilization will be fair and reasonable as determined by mutual 
agreement, or, failing such agreement, as determined by the Secretary of Defense. 

F. The requirements set forth in service orders issued pursuant hereto shall be 
divided, as far as practicable, between the air carriers in proportion to the 
amount of airlift capacity they are required to provide pursuant to this section IV. 

G. Detailed procedures to carry out section IV may be embodied in supplements 
hereto executed by the Secretary of Defense and the air carriers and filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


V. OTHER GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


This contract shall not relieve any air carrier of any obligations provided 
under any CRAF contract or any other contract with the Government. 


VI. INSURANCE 


War risk insurance shall be provided pursuant to title XIII of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 with respect to any emergency airlift provided hereunder 
at the request of the Secretary of Defense, in amounts not less than those carried 
by the respective air carriers on the effective date of the service order referred to 
in section IV with respect to such airlift, or, in case such insurance is not avail- 
able, the Secretary of Defense will provide the air carrier with such other 
insurance or indemnity as may be provided for in the CRAF standby contracts 
under similar circumstances, 


VII. BILLING AND PAYMENT 


For a period not exceeding 60 days after the effective date of this contract, the 
air carriers will bill the Government at the nominal rate of $1 per passenger, in 
lieu of filing and billing under the passenger tariffs provided for in section II 
of this contract, subject to retroactive adjustment to such rates when the rates for 
the passenger tariffs provided for in section II that are in the public interest 
and not unjustly discriminatory are stated or determined by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board as a condition to its continued approval of this contract beyond such 60-day 
period. The Government or any air carrier may withdraw from further partici- 
pation in this contract as to passenger traffic upon notice to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board given at any time before the Civil Aeronautics Board has so stated or 
determined such rates, or within 30 days thereafter in case the party withdrawing 
finds that, in its opinion, the Board's determination, or any term or condition 
imposed by the Board in connection therewith, would render continued participa- 
tion in the contract by that party unduly burdensome to it. 

In arranging for any transportation to which this contract relates, the De- 
partment of Defense may utilize Government transportation requests (standard 
form 1169), Government bills of lading (standard form 1105), or any other 
Similar form currently in use by the Government for arranging for common 
carrier air transportation, and payment therefor will be effected in the manner 
normally followed by the air carrier concerned in effecting payment for trans- 
portation provided for pursuant to such forms. 
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VIII, DOCUMENTATION 


It shall be the responsibility of the Department of Defense to make available 
all documents (e.g., passports, visas, health certificates, consular invoices) re 
quired by any foreign governmental authority for clearance or handling of the 
passengers or cargo transported. 

IX. DISPUTES 


Any dispute between the Government and any air carrier concerning interpre- 
tation or performance of the portion of the contract relating to emergency airlift 
shall be settled by the Secretary of Defense, or his designee, and his decision 
shall be final. 

X. AIR CARRIER PARTIES 


Any air carrier not originally a party hereto and holding a Civil Aeronautics 
Board certificate obligating it to render regularly scheduled service for the 
transportation of persons or property across the Atlantic or the Pacific Ocean 
between the United States and Europe, Asia, or Africa may become a party to 
this contract by signing a counterpart hereof and filing said contract, or having 
said contract filed on its behalf, with the Civil Aeronautics Board pursuant to 
section 412 of the Federal Aviation Act. 


XI. TERMINATION 


This contract may be terminated by the Department of Defense or by any 
air carrier as to itself, upon 2 years’ written notice. 


XII. NOTICES 


Any notice required or permitted to be given pursuant to this contract shall 
be sent by registered mail to the secretary of the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
appropriate distribution and notice to the Department of Defense and the air 
carriers. 

XIII. DEFINITIONS 


For all purposes of this contract, the following terms shall have the meaning 
below specified : 

(1) The term “Federal Aviation Act” shall mean the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958, and shall include all amendments thereto and any legislation super- 
seding the Federal Aviation Act of 1958. 

(2) The term “Civil Aeronautics Board” shall mean the Civil Aeronautics 
Board established by the Federal Aviation Act and shall include any agency or 
commission succeeding to the authority of the Civil Aeronautics Board over the 
issuance of certificates of public convenience and necessity for air transportation. 


XIV. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The general provisions attached hereto as annex B are hereby incorporated 
in and made a part of this contract. 
Executed by the undersigned as of the date first above written. 
United States of America: 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
By ——— ————_- 
Air carriers: 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC., 
By DoNnaLp W. Nyrop, President. 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, INC., 
By J. T. Tripper, President. 
SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES, INC., 
By RAyMonp A. NorRDEN, President. 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, INC., 
By CHARLES 8S. THOMAS, President. 
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ANNEX A 
TARIFFS FOR DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE TRAFFIC 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


The tariffs for Department of Defense passenger traffic shall be applicable to 
all scheduled services of the respective air carriers to and from any point or 
area in the United States, Europe, Asia, or Africa authorized to be served in the 
transatlantic and transpacifie certificates of public convenience and necessity 
(and related exemptions) issued to the air carriers by the President and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Such tariffs shall provide a discount from the fare 
otherwise applicable in accordance with such air carrier’s tariff, such discount 
to be in such amount as the Civil Aeronautics Board shall specify as a condition 
of its approval of this contract, subject to section VII. Any change in such 
discount shall be made only after approval by the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
accordance with the procedures provided for in section III. 


CARGO TRAFFI(¢ 


The tariffs for Department of Defense cargo traffic shall be applicable to all 
scheduled services of the respective air carriers to and from any point or area 
in the United States, Europe, Asia, or Africa authorized to be served in the 
transatlantic and transpacific certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity (and related exemptions) issued to the air carriers by the President and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. Such tariffs shall provide— 

(a) In the case of cargo traffic between any such point on the eastern 
seaboard of the continuental United States and any such point in the United 
Kingdom, Ireland, France, Western Germany, Belguim, the Netherlands, 
Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Italy, Norway, Denmark, or Luxembourg, 
rates yielding 50 cents per ton-mile for shipments from 0 to 45 kilos and 
25 cents per ton-mile for shipments over 45 kilos ; and 

(bv) In the case of cargo traffic between any such point on the eastern sea- 
board of the continental United States and any other points or areas au- 
thorized to be served in their transatlantic certificates, rates yielding the 
following: 

Centa per 
ton-mile 


Raa ee a ca care aac eon nn ce ee wee on cco i se ca oa tac ssl pele mn ae 50 
46 to 500 kilos_ a ce ete hres fe sll BARS bt le ee = 40 
ee ee oak wa cntesnecc tesserae ck Stade esas adeno eee ne eeeane tana 28 
and 


(c) In the case of cargo traffic between any such points or areas au- 
thorized to be served in their transpacifie certificates, rates yielding the 


following, based on central Pacific routes : 
Cents per 
ton-mile 


Ota Oe Wella ee oe A ad een dential casein cdi 5D 
Gh ak OUI ia ae on ks cece heinrich aeeneiiedetibal 45 
501 to §:.000 kilos... ... .~ - -  nn nnn eh ete redncnccccesn 30 

Over 5.000 kilos_...............-.-.--~~......~.--+s---- ss 25 
or such other rates as the Civil Aeronautics Board may specify to be substituted 
therefor as a condition of its approval of this contract. 





ANNEX B 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


1. Assignment of claims.—(a) Pursuant to the provisions of the Assignment 
of Claims Act of 1940, as amended (31 U.S.C. 203, 41 U.S.C. 15), if this contract 
provides for payments aggregating $1,000 or more, claims for moneys due or to 
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become due the contractor from the Government under this contract may be 
assigned to a bank, trust company, or other financing institution, including any 
Federal lending agency, and may thereafter be further assigned and reassigned 
to any such institution. Any such assignment or reassignment shall cover all 
amounts payable under this contract and not already paid, and shall not be 
made to more than one party, except that any such assigninent or reassignment 
may be made to one party as agent or trustee for two or more parties participating 
in such financing. Notwithstanding any provisions of this contract, payments 
to an assignee of any moneys due or to become due under this contract shall not, 
to the extent provided in said act, as amended, be subject to reduction or set off. 

(b) In no event shall copies of this contract or of any plans, specifications, or 
other similar documents relating to work under this contract, if marked “Top 
Secret,” “Seeret,” or “Confidential,” be furnished to any assignee of any claim 
arising under this contract or to any other person not entitled to receive the 
same; provided that a copy of any part or all of this contract so marked may 
be furnished, or any information contained therein may be disclosed, to such 
assignee upon the prior written authorization of the contracting officer. 

2. Examination of records.—(a) The contractor agrees that the Comptroller 
General of the United States or any of his duly authorized representatives shall, 
until the expiration of 3 years after final payments under this contract, have 
access to and the right to examine any directly pertinent books, documents, 
papers, and records of the contractor involving transactions related to this 
contract. 

(b) The contractor further agrees to include in all his subcontracts here- 
under a provision to the effect that the subcontractor agrees that the Comptroller 
General of the United States or any of his duly auhorized representatives shall, 
until the expiration of 3 years after final payment under the subcontract, have 
access to and the right to examine any directly pertinent books, documents, 
papers, and records of such subcontractor, involving transactions related to the 
subcontract. The term “subcontract” as used in this clause excludes (i) purchase 
orders not exceeding $2,500 and (ii) subcontracts or purchase orders for public 
utility services at rates established for uniform applicability to the general 
public. 

3. Termination for cause—(a) The contracting officer may, by written notice 
to the contractor, terminate for cause this contract or any services ordered 
pursuant thereto, should contractor fail to conform to any provision, specification, 
term, or condition of this contract; fail to conform with schedules mutually 
agreed upon, or, after notice, fail to have a currently existing capability to 
perform services called for. 

(b) In the event of such termination, the Government may procure substitute 
service. Except for causes set forth in paragraph (c), below, the contractor 
shall be liable for that portion of the price of substitute service which exceeds 
the price which the contractor has agreed upon with the Government. 

(c) To the extent that failure to perform is directly attributable to causes 
beyond the control and without the fault or negligence of the contractor as 
determined by contracting officer, the carrier shall not be liable for any excess 
costs as a result of the procurement of substitute service. Such causes include, 
but are not restricted to, acts of God or of the public enemy, acts of the Govern- 
ment, fires, floods, epidemics, quarantine restrictions, strikes, freight embargoes, 
unusually severe weather and defaults of subcontractors due to any of such 
causes unless the contracting officer shall determine that the supplies or services 
to be furnished by the subcontractor were obtainable from other sources in 
sufficient time to permit the contractor to meet the required schedule. 

4. Disputes.—(a) Except as otherwise provided in this contract, any dispute 
concerning a question of fact arising under this contract which is not disposed 
of by agreement shall be decided by the contracting officer, who shall reduce 
his decision to writing and mail or otherwise furnish a copy thereof to the con- 
tractor. The decision of the contracting officer shall be final and conclusive 
unless within 50 days from the date of receipt of such copy, the contractor mails 
or otherwise furnishes to the contracting officer a written appeal addressed to 
the Secretary. The decision of the Secretary or his duly authorized representa- 
tive for the determination of such appeals shall be final and conclusive unless 
determined by a court of competent jurisdiction to have been fraudulent, or 
capricious, or arbitrary, or so grossly erroneous as necessarily to imply bad 
faith, or not supported by substantial evidence. In connection with any appeal 
proceeding under this clause, the contractor shall be afforded an opportunity 
to be heard and to offer evidence in support of its appeal. Pending final de- 
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cision of a dispute hereunder, the contractor shall proceed diligently with the 
performance of the contract and in accordance with the contracting officer's 
decision. 

(b) This “disputes” clause does not preclude consideration of law questions 
in connection with decisions provided for in paragraph (@) above; provided 
that nothing in this contract shall be construed as making final the decision 
of any administrative official, representative, or board on a question of law. 

5. Notice and assistance regarding patent infringement.—(a) The contractor 
shall report to the contracting officer, promptly and in reasonable written detail, 
each notice or claim of patent infringement based on the performance of this 
contract of which the contractor has knowledge. 

(b) In the event of litigation against the Government on account of any claim 
of patent infringement arising out of the performance of this contract or out 
of the use of any supplies furnished or work or service performed hereunder, 
the contractor shall furnish to the Government, upon request, all evidence and 
information in possession of the contractor pertaining to such litigation. Such 
evidence and information shall be furnished at the expense of the Government 
except in those cases in which the contractor has agreed to indemnify the 
Government against the claim being asserted. 

6. Convict labor—lIn connection with the performance of work under this 
contract, the contractor agrees not to employ any person undergoing sentence 
of imprisonment at hard labor. 

7. Hight-hour law of 1912—Overtime compensation.—This contract, to the 
extent that it is of a character specified in the S-hour law of 1912, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 324-826) and is not covered by the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act (41 U.S.C. 35-45), is subject to the following provisions and exceptions 
of said S-hour law of 1912, as amended, and to all other provisions and excep- 
tions of said law: 

No laborer or mechanic doing any part of the work contemplated by this 
contract, in the employ of the contractor or any subcontractor contracting for 
any part of said work contemplated, shall be required or permitted to work 
more than & hours in any 1 calendar day upon such work, except upon the 
condition that compensation is paid to such laborer or mechanic in accordance 
with the provisions of this clause. The wages of every laborer and mechanic 
employed by the contractor or any subcontractor engaged in the performance 
of this contract shall be computed on a basic day rate of 8 hours per day: and 
work in excess of 8 hours per day is permitted only upon the condition that 
every such laborer and mechanic shall be compensated for all hours worked 
in excess of 8 hours per day at not less than 114 times the basic rate of pay. 
For each violation of the requirements of this clause a penalty of $5 shall be 
imposed for each laborer or mechanic for every calendar day in which such 
employee is required or permitted to labor more than 8 hours upon said work 
without receiving Compensation computed in accordance with this clause, and all 
penalties thus imposed shall be withheld for the use and benefit of the Govern 
nent. 

8. Nondiscrimination in employment.—(a) In connection with the performance 
of work under this contract, the contractor agrees not to discriminate against 
any employee or applicant for employment because of race, religion, color, or 
national origin. The aforesaid provision shall include, but not be limited to, 
the following: Employment, upgrading, demotion or transfer; recruitment or 
recruitment advertising: layoff or termination; rates of pay or other forms of 
compensation; and selection for training, including apprenticeship. The con- 
tractor agrees to post hereafter in conspicuous places, available for employees 
and applicants for employment, notices to be provided by the contracting officer 
setting forth the provisions of the nondiscrimination clause. 

(b) The contractor further agrees to insert the foregoing provision in all 
subcontracts hereunder, except subcontracts for standard commercial supplies 
or raw materials. 

9. Officials not to benefit—-No Member of or Delegate to Congress, or Resident 
Commissioner, shall be admitted to any share or part of this contract, or to any 
benefit that may arise therefrom; but this provision shall not be construed to 
extend to this contract if made with a corporation for its general benefit. 

10. Covenant against contingent fees.—The contractor warrants that no person 
or selling agency has been employed or retained to solicit or secure this contract 
upoh an agreement or understanding for a commission, percentage, brokerage, 
or contingent fee, excepting bona fide employees or bona fide established com- 
mercial or selling agencies maintained by the contractor for the purpose of 
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securing business. For breach or violation of this warranty the Government 
shall have the right to annul this contract without liabilitv or in its discretion 
to deduct from the contract price or consideration the full amount of such 
commission, nercentage, brokerage, or contingent fee. 

11. Wtilization of small business concerns.—(a) It is the nolieyv of the Goy-. 
ernment as declared by the Congress that a fair proportion of the purchases and 
contracts for supplies and services for the Government be placed with small 
business concerns. 

(h) The contractor agrees to accomnlish the maximum amourt of snbheon.- 
tracting to small business coneerns that the contractor finds to be consistent 
with the efficient performance of this contract. 

12. Reneantiation.—(a) To the extent required bv law, this contract is subject 
to the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C... ann. 1211, et seq.). as amended, and 
to anv subsequent act of Congress providing for the renegotiation of ceortracts, 
Nothing contained in this clause shall imnose anv renegotiation oblivation with 
respect to this contract or any subcontract hereunder which is not imnosed by 
an act of Congress heretofore or hereafter enacted. Subject to the forerning 
this eortract shall he deemed to contain all the provisions required hv section 
104 of the Renegotiation Act of 1951. and by anv such other act. without subse- 
quent contract amendment specifically incornorating such provisions. 

(bh) The contractor agrees to insert the provisions of this elause, ineluding 
this paragranh (b), in all suheontracts. as that term is defined in section 108g 
of the Revevotiation Act of 1951, as amended. 

12. Military security reanirements.—(a) The provisions of this clanse shall 
apnlv to the extent that this contract involves access to information classified 
“confidential” ineludine “eonfidential—modified handling authorized” ar hicher, 

(h) The Government shall notify the contractor of the security classifications 
of this contract and the elements thereof and of any subseanent revisions in 
such security classification. by the use of a security requirements checklist (DD 
Form 254), or other written notification. 

(c) To the extent the Government has indicated as of the date of this con- 
tract or thereafter indicates security classification under this contract as pro- 
vided in naragranph (bh) above. the contractor shall safeguard all classified ele- 
ments of this contract and shll provide and maintain a system of seenritv con- 
trols within its own organization in accordance with the requirements of— 

(i) the secnrity agreement (DD Form 441). including the Denartment 
of Defense Industrial Security Manual for Safeguarding Classified Informa- 
tion as in effect on the date of this contract, and any modifieation to the 
secnritv avreement for the purpose of adapting the manual to the con- 
tractor’s business: and 

(ii) anv amenéments to said manual made after the date of this contract 
notice of which has been furnished to the contractor by the security office 
of the military department having security cognizance over the facility. 

(7) Renresentatives of the military denartment having security cognizance 
over the facility and representatives of the contracting military denartment 
shall have the rivrht to insnect at reasonable intervals the procedures, methods, 
and facilities utilized by the contractor in comnlving with the security reanire- 
ments under this contract. Should the Government, throuch these renresenta- 
tives, determine that the contractor is not complying with the security re- 
quirements of this contract the contractor shall he informed in writine hv the 
security office of the cognizant military denartment of the proper action to be 
taken jin order to effect comnliance with such requirements. 

(e) Tf subsequent to the date of this contract. the security classifications or 
security requirements under this contract are chanved by the Government as 
provided in this clause and the security costs under this contract are therehv in- 
creased or decreased, the contract price shall be subject to an equitable adjust- 
ment bv reason of snch increased or decreased costs. 

(f) The contractor agrees to insert, in all subcontracts hereunder which in- 
volve access to classified information, provisions which shall conform substan- 
tially to the language of this clause, including this paragraph (f). 

(7) The contractor also agrees that it shall determine that any snheontractor 
pronvosed by it for the furnishing of supplies and services which will involve ac- 
cess to classified information in the contractor’s custody has heen granted an 
appropriate facility security clearance which is still in effect, prior to being ac: 
corded access to such classified information. 

14. Notice to the Government of labor disputes.—(a) Whenever the contractor 
has knowledge that any actual or potential labor dispute is delaying or threatens 
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to delay the timely performance of this contract, the contractor shall immediately 
give notice thereof, including all relevant information with respect thereto, to 
the contracting officer. 

(v) The contractor agrees to insert the substance of this clause, including this 
paragraph (b), in any subcontract hereunder as to which a labor dispute may 
delay the timely performance of this contract ; except that each such subcontract 
shall provide that in the event its timely performance is delayed or threatened 
by delay by any actual or potential labor dispute, the subcontractor shall imme- 
diately notify its next higher tier subcontractor, or the prime contractor, as 
the case may be, of all relevant information with respect to such dispute. 

15. Subeontracts for work or services.—No contract shall be made by the con- 
tractor with any other party for furnishing any of the work or services herein 
contracted for without the written approval of the contracting officer, but this 
provision will not be taken as requiring the approval of contracts of employment 
between the contractor and personnel assigned for services thereunder. 

16. Federal, State, and local tares.—(a) As used throughout this clause, the 
term “tax inclusive date” means the date of negotiated contracts and the date 
set for the opening of b'ds for contracts entered into through formal advertising. 
As to additional supplies or services procured by modification to this contract, 
the term “tax inclusive date’ means the date of such modification. 

(b) Except as may be otherwise provided in this contract, the contract price 
includes all Federal, State, and local taxes and duties in effect and applicable 
to this contract on the tax inclusive date, except taxes (other than Federal 
transportation taxes) from which the Government, the contractor, or the trans- 
actions or property covered by this contract are then exempt. Unless specifically 
excluded, duties are included in the contract price, and, if freight is included in 
the contract price, Federal transportation taxes are likewise included. 

(c) (1) If the contractor is required to pay or bear the burden— 

(i) of any tax or duty, which either was not to be included in the contract 
price pursuant to the requirements of paragraph (0b), or was specifically 
excluded from the contract price by a provision of this contract; or 

(ii) of an increase in rate of any tax or duty, whether or not such tax 
or duty was excluded from the contract price; or of any interest or penalty 
thereon, the contract price shall be correspondingly increased ; provided that 
the contractor warrants in writing that no amount for such tax, duty, or rate 
increase was included in the contract price as a contingency reserve or other- 
wise; and provided further that liability for such tax, duty, rate increase, 
interest, or penalty was not incurred through the fault or negligence of the 
contractor or its failure to follow instructions of the contracting officer. 

(2) If the contactor is not required to pay or bear the burden, or obtains a 
refund or drawback, in whole or in part, of any tax, duty, interest, or penalty 
which— 

(i) was to be included in the contract price pursuant to the requirements 
of paragraph (0b), 

(ii) was included in the contract price, or 

(iii) was the basis of an increase in the contract price, the contract price 
shall be correspondingly decreased or the amount of such relief, refund, or 
drawback shall be paid to the Government, as directed by the contracting 
officer. The contract price also shall be correspondingly decreased if the 
contractor, through its fault or negligence or its failure to follow instuc- 
tions of the contracting officer, is required to pay or bear the burden, or 
does not obtain a refund or drawback of any such tax, duty, interest, or pen- 
alty. Interest paid or credited to the contractor incident to a refund of 
taxes shall inure to the benefit of the Government to the extent that such 
interest was earned after the contractor was paid or reimbursed by the 
Government for such taxes. 

(83) Invoices or vouchers covering any adjustment of the contract price pur- 
suant to this paragraph (c) shall set forth the amount thereof as a separate item 
and shall identify the particular tax involved. 

(4) Nothing in this paragraph (c) shall be applicable to social security taxes; 
net income taxes; excess profit taxes; capital stock taxes; Federal transporta- 
tion taxes, except changes in the rate thereof, including repeal, pertaining to 
shipments from the contractor to the Government; unemployment compensa- 
tion taxes; or any State and local taxes, except those levied on or measured 
by the contract or sales price of the services or completed supplies furnished 
under this contract, including gross income taxes, gross receipts taxes, sales and 
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use tuxes, excise tuxes, or franchise or occupation taxes measured by sales or 
receipts from sales. 

(5) No adjustment of less than $100 shall be made in the contract price 
pursuant to this paragraph. 

(7) Unless there does not exist any reasonable basis to sustain an exemp- 
tion, the Government agrees upon request of the contractor, without further 
liability except as otherwise provided in this contract, to furnish evidence ap- 
propriate to establish exemption from- 

(i) any Federal tax, which the contractor warrants in writing was ex- 
cluded from the contract price, or 

(ii) any State or local tax; provided that evidence appropriate to estab- 
lish exemption from duties will be furnished, and Government bills of lad- 
ing will be issued, only at the discretion of the contracting officer. In ad- 
dition, the contracting officer may furnish evidence appropriate to estab- 
lish exemption from any tax that may, pursuant to this clause, give rise 
to either an increase or decrease in the contract price. 

(e) (1) The contractor shall promptly notify the contracting officer of all 
matters pertaining to Federal, State, and local taxes and duties that reasonably 
may result in either an increase or decrease in the contract price. 

(2) Whenever an increase or decrease in the contract price may be required 
under this clause, the contractor shall take action as directed by the contracting 
officer, and the contract price shall be equitably adjusted to cover the costs of 
such action, including any interest, penalty, and reasonable attorney's fees. 
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The International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
& Helpers of America and Pan American World Airways, Inc., hereby agree: 

1. That the service-supply clerks and lead service-supply clerks will continue 
to perform all duties normally performed within their classification, which are 
necessary to enable the company to operate military flights on which Pan Ameri- 
ean carries exclusively military traffic for the U.S. Government even though the 
service-supply clerks and/or lead service-supply clerks withdraw from com- 
mercial airline service because of unresolved labor disputes of any type, inelud- 
ing disputes arising out of negotiations for a new contract. 

2. That pay and other benefits for service-supply clerks and lead service- 
supply clerks who perform duties in connection with such military flights pur- 
suant to paragraph 1 hereof, will 

(a) for any period prior to the opening date of the contract between 
the parties be governed by the then existing contract unless modified by 
agreement of the parties and, 

(b) after the opening date of the contract be governed by either the 
contract that existed at or prior to the said labor dispute or the contract 
negotiated as a settlement of such dispute, whichever is more beneficial 
to the service-supply clerk and/or lead service-supply clerk. 

3. That this is consistent with the longstanding policy and performance of 
the service-supply clerks and lead service-supply clerks and of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of America. 

4. In the event any service-supply clerk or lead service-supply clerk is as- 
signed to perform duties in connection with such military flights, pursuant to the 
terms of paragraph 1 hereof, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of America will be given a certification 
by an appropriate company operating official that such duties were necessary 
to enable the company to operate such military flight. 

5. That this understanding constitutes a supplement to, and modification of 
the collective-bargaining agreement between the parties hereto and, notwith- 
stunding any other provisions of said collective-bargaining agreement, this 
ngreement shall continue indefinitely but may be revoked by either of the 
parties hereto upon 2 years’ prior notice. However, if after the certification 
provided in paragraph 4 of the company should willfully combine military with 
nonmilitary flights during the period of any strike, the union may terminate 
this supplemental agreement forthwith. Proof of such violation shall be estab- 
lished in the adjustment procedure established by the collective-bargaining 
agreement, but such procedure shall be accelerated to provide for hearing within 
24 hours, and final decision within 72 hours, after the grievance is submitted. 
Sicned this Sth day of June 1959. 
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Executed by ; 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN & HELPERS OF AMERICA, 
JAMES R. Horra, General President. 

Executed by: 

PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, INC., 
EVERETT M. GOULARD, 
Vice President, Industrial Relations. 

It is understood that the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen & Helpers of America shall be given reasonable opportunity, 
after notice, to secure full compliance at the local level with the agreement dated 
June & 1959, by and between it and Pan American World Airways, Inc. 

Signed this 8th day of June 1959. 

Executed by: 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN & HELPERS 
OF AMERICA, 

JAMES R. Horra, General President. 

Executed by: 

PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, INC., 
EVERETT M. GOULARD, 
Vice President, Industrial Relations. 


ArtR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., May 5, 1959. 
Re letter of agreement on essential military flights. 
Mr. EVERETT M. GOULARD, 
Vice President, Industrial Relations, Pan American World Airways, Inc., Long 
Island City, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Goutarp: Your April 28, 1959, letter on this subject to S. L. Doepke, 
and his April 30 reply thereto have been brought to my attention. You are 
certainly aware that this association is the collective-bargaining agent for the 
pilots of Pan American, and in that capacity has sole and exclusive authority 
to execute agreements with the company. Accordingly, we wish to point out 
that the letter of agreement, signed April 27, 1959, speaks for itself and con- 
stitutes our entire agreement on this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE N. SAYEN, President. 


HUNTINGTON, N.Y., April 30, 1959. 
Mr. Everett M. GOULARD, 
Vice President, Industrial Relations, Pan American World Airways, Inc., Long 
Island City, N.Y. 

DreAR Mr. GouLARD: I have received your letter of April 28 relative to the 
movement of military flights in the event of a withdrawal of the pilots from 
commercial airline service. 

This will serve to advise you that the arrangement set forth in that letter is 
acceptable. 


Very truly yours, 
S. L. DoEPKE, 


Chairman, Pan American World Airways, Master Executive Council. 


AprIL 26, 1959. 
Cept. S. L. DOEPKE, 
Chairman, Master Executive Council, 
Pilots of Pan American World Airways, 
Huntington, Long Island, N.Y. 

DEAR CAPTAIN DoEPKE: This is in reference to the letter of agreement dated 
April 27, 1959, relative to the movement of military flights in the event of a 
withdrawal of the pilots from commercial airline service. 

The enclosed Military Air Transport Service Manual, MM 76-1, dated July 1, 
1957, contains a chapter 2 entitled “Responsibilities and Policies for Movement 
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of Traffic on MATS Aircraft” in which are set forth the categories of personnel 
and cargo which may be carried on MATS scheduled aircraft. 

This is to advise you that the appropriate operating official who is to certify 
a particular flight under the provisions of paragraph 3 of the letter of agreement 
dated April 27, 1959, will certify those flights on which are carried exclusively 
those categories of personnel and cargo permissible under MATS Manual MM 
76-1. It is understood that the certification may be based on revisions of this 
manual or on an equivalent successor document. 

Sincerely, 
EvERETT M. GOULARD, 
Vice President, Industrial Relations. 


LETTER OF AGREEMENT 


The Air Line Pilots Association, International and Pan American World 
Airways, Inc. hereby agree: 

1. That even though the pilots withdraw from commercial airline service 
because of unresolved labor disputes, including disputes arising out of the 
contract termination dates, they will nevertheless continue to fly any military 
flights deemed essential to the national defense, provided, however, that such 
flights shall be solely military in nature and their cargo composed entirely of 
military commodities or personnel. 

2. That this is consistent with the longstanding policy and performance of 
the pilots and of the Air Line Pilots Association, International. 

3. That to assure the movement of a particular flight under such circun- 
stances, the Air Line Pilots Association, International, will require certifica- 
tion by an appropriate company-operating official designated by the company 
for such purpose that such flight is in accordance with the specifications set 
forth in paragraph 1 above. 

4. That the pilots who fly such military traffic will not lose any benefits 
accruing to other pilots which they would otherwise have received upon the 
settlement of an unresolved labor dispute. 

5. That this understanding is incorporated into and made a part of the col- 
lective-bargaining agreement between the parties hereto, provided that, not- 
withstanding any other provisions of the collective-bargaining agreement, this 
letter of agreement will not be altered or terminated without at least 2 years’ 
prior written notice. 

Signed this 27th day of April 1959. 

For: 

Atk LINE PILoTs ASSOCIATION, INTERNATIONAL, 
CLARENCE N. SAYEN, President. 
For: 
PAN AMERICAN, WorRLD AIRWAYS, INC. 
EVERETT M. GOULARD, 
Vice President, Industrial Relations. 
Witness: 
S. L. DoEPKE, 
Chairman, Master Executive Council. 
R. O. MILEs, 
Senior Copilot Representative, Master Executive Council. 


LETTER OF AGREEMENT 


The Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, AFL-CIO and Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways, Inc., in the interest of national defense, hereby agree: 

1. That the clerical and related employees will continue to perform all duties 
which are necessary to enable the company to operate military flights on which 

’an American carries exclusively military traffic for the U.S. Government, even 
though the clerical and/or related employees withdraw from commercial airline 
service because of unresolved labor disputes of any type, including disputes aris- 
ing out of negotiations for a new contract. 

2. That pay and other benefits for clerical and related employees who perform 
duties in connection with such military flights, pursuant to paragraph 1 hereof, 
will— 

(a) For any period prior to the opening date of the contract between the 
parties be governed by the then existing contract unless modified by agree- 
ment of the parties, and 
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(b) After the opening date of the contract be governed by either the con- 
tract that exisced at or prior to the said labor dispute or the contract ne- 
guliated as a settlement of such dispute, whichever is more beneficial to the 
clerical and/or related employee. 

3. That this is consistent with the longstanding policy and performance of the 
clerical and related employees and of the Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, AFL-C1O. 

4. In the event any clerical or related employee is assigned to perform duties 
in connection with such military flights, pursuant to the terms of paragraph 1 
hereof, general chairman of the Pan American Division of the Brotherhood of 
Railway & Steamship Clerks, AFL-CIO will be given a certification by the vice 
president, industrial relations or his designee that such duties are necessary 
tu enable the Company to operate such military flight. 

5. That this understanding constitutes an amendment and modification of the 
collective-bargaining agreement between the parties hereto and, notwithstand- 
ing any other provisions of said collective-bargaining agreement, this agreement 
shall continue indefinitely but may be revoked by either of the parties hereto 
upon 2 years’ prior notice. 

Signed this 4th day of June 1959. 

Executed by: 

BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND 
STEAMSHIP CLERKS, AFL-CIO, 
WALTER T. COLEMAN, 
General Chairman. 

Executed by: 

PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, INC., 
EVERETT M. GOULARD, 
Vice President, Industrial Relations. 


LETTER OF AGREEMENT 


The Air Line Dispatchers Association and Pan American World Airways, Inc., 
hereby agree: 

1. That the dispatchers will continue to dispatch all military traffic which 
Pan American carries for the U.S. Government even though the dispatchers 
withdraw from commercial airline service because of unresolved labor disputes 
of any type, including disputes arising out of negotiations for new contracts. 

2. That pay and other benefits for dispatchers dispatching such military 
flights, pursuant to paragraph 1 hereof, will- 

(a) For any period prior to the opening date of the contract between the 
parties be governed by the then existing contract unless modified by agree- 
ment of the parties, and 

(b) After the opening date of the contract be governed by either the con- 
tract that existed at or prior to the said labor dispute or the contract nego- 
tiated as a settlement of such dispute, whichever is more beneficial to the 
dispatchers. 

3. That this is consistent with the longstanding policy and performance of the 
dispatchers and of the Air Line Dispatchers Association. 

4. Any dispatcher who is requested to dispatch any such military flight, pur- 
suant to the terms of paragraph 1 hereof, will be given a certification by an 
appropriate company operating Official that such flight will be exclusively for 
military purposes. A copy of such certification will be mailed to the Air Line 
Dispatchers Association. 

5. That this understanding constitutes an amendment and modification of the 
collective-bargaining agreement between the parties hereto and, notwithstanding 
any other provisions of said collective-bargaining agreement, this agreement 
Shall continue indefinitely but may be revoked by either of the parties hereto 
upon 2 years’ prior notice. 

Signed this 22d day of April 1959. 

For: 

Aik LINE DISPATCHERS ASSOCIATION, 


For: 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, INC., 
EVERETT M. GOULARD, 
Vice President, Industrial Relations. 
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LETTER OF AGREEMENT 


The Flight Engineers International Association, PAA chapter, AFL-CIO, 
and Pan American World Airways, Inc., hereby agree : 

1. That the flight engineers will continue to fly all military traffic which 
2an American carries for the U.S. Government even though the flight engineers 
withdraw from commercial airline service because of unresolved labor disputes 
of any type, including disputes arising out of negotiations for new contracts. 

2. That pay and other benefits for flight engineers flying such military flights, 
pursuant to paragraph 1 hereof will- 

(a) for any period prior to the opening date of the contract between 
the parties be governed by the then-existing contract unless modified by 
agreement of the parties and, 

(b) after the opening date of the contract be governed by either the 
contract that existed at or prior to the said labor dispute or the contract 
negotiated as a settlement of such dispute, whichever is more beneficial to 
the flight engineers. 

3. That this is consistent with the longstanding policy and performance of 
the flight engineers and of the Flight Engineers International Association. 

4. Any flight engineer who is requested to fly any such military flight, pur- 
suant to the terms of paragraph 1 hereof, will be given a certification by an 
appropriate company operating official that such flight will be exclusively for 
nilitary purposes. A copy of such certification will be mailed to the Flight 
Engineers International Association, PAA chapter. 

5. That this understanding constitutes an amendment and modification of 
the collective bargaining agreement between the parties hereto and, notwith- 
standing any other provisions of said collective bargaining agreement, this 
agreement shall continue indefinitely but may be revoked by either of the parties 
hereto upon 2 years’ prior notice. 

Signed this 10th day of April 1959. 

Executed by : 


FLIGHT ENGINEERS INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
PAA CHAPTER, AFL-CIO. 
DonaLp H. TOWNSHEND, President. 
Executed by : 
PAN AMERICAN Worip AIRWAYS, INC., 
EVERETT M. GOULARD, 
Vice President, Industrial Relations. 


LETTER OF AGREEMENT 


The Transport Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, and Pan 
World Airways, Inc., hereby agree: 

1. That flight service personnel will continue to perform those flight service 
functions which normally fall within their classification on flights which are 
solely military in nature and their cargo composed entirely of military com- 
modities or personnel where the Carriage of the traffic on such flights is certified 
by the U.S. Department of Defense as essential to the national defense, even 
though the flight service personnel withdraw from commercial service because 
of unresolved labor disputes of any type, including disputes arising out of nego- 
tiations for a new contract. 


American 


2. That pay and other benefits for flight service personnel assigned to such 
nilitary flights, pursuant to paragraph 1 hereof, will— 

(a) for any period prior to the opening date of the contract between 
the parties be governed by the then-existing contract unless modified by 
agreement of the parties, and 

(b) after the opening date of the contract be governed by either the con- 
tract that existed at or prior to the said labor dispute or the contract 
negotiated as a settlement of such dispute, whichever is more beneficial to 
the flight service personnel. 

3. That this is consistent with the longstanding policy and performance of 
the flight service personnel and of the Transport Workers Union of America, 
AFL-CIO. 

4. In the event any flight service employee is assigned to any military flight. 
pursuant to the terms of paragraph 1 hereof, the Transport Workers Union of 
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America, AFL-CIO, will be given a certification by an appropriate company 
operating official that such flight will be exclusively for military purposes. 
>. That, to the extent necessary to effectuate its purpose, this understanding 
constitutes an amendment and modification of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment between the parties hereto and, notwithstanding any other provisions of 
the said collective bargaining agreement, this agreement shall continue indefi- 
nitely but may be revoked by either of the parties hereto upon 2 years’ prior 
notice. However, if after the certification provided in paragraphs 1 and 4 the 
company should willfully combine military with nonmilitary traffic during the 
period of any strike, the union will terminate this supplemental agreement 
forthwith. Proof of such violation shall be established through the adjustment 
procedures established by the collective bargaining agreement, but such proce- 
dure shall be accelerated to provide for a hearing and final decision within 24 
hours after the grievance is submitted. Should it be impossible to achieve a 
final: decision within such 24-hour period, such period shall be extended to the 
extent necessary. 
Signed this 19th day of June 1959. 
Executed by : 
TRANSPORT WorkKERS UNIoN oF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 
JAMES F. Horstt, 
International Vice President. 
Executed by: 
PAN AMERICAN Wor LD AIRWAYS, INC., 
EVERETT M. GOULARD, 
Vice President, Industrial Relations. 


LETTER OF AGREEMENT 


The United Plant Guard Workers of America and Pan American World 
Airways, Ine., hereby agree: 

1. That the guards and security policemen will continue to perform all duties 
which are necessary to enable the company to fly all military traffic which Pan 
American carries for the U.S. Government even though the guards and/or 
security policemen withdraw from commercial airline service because of un- 
resolved labor disputes of any type, including disputes arising out of negotiations 
for a new contract. 

2. That pay and other benefits for guards and security policemen who per- 
form duties in connection with such military flights, pursuant to paragraph 1 
hereof, will 

(a) for any period prior to the opening date of the contract between the 
parties be governed by the then-existing contract unless modified by agree- 
ment of the parties and, 

(b) after the opening date of the contract be governed by either the 
contract that existed at or prior to the said labor dispute or the contract 
negotiated as a settlement of such dispute, whichever is more beneficial to 
the guard and/or security policeman, 

3. That this is consistent with the long-standing policy and performance of 
the guards and security policemen and of the United Plant Guard Workers of 
America. 

4. In the event any guard or security policeman is assigned to perform duties 
in connection with such military flights, pursuant to the terms of paragraph 1 
hereof, the United Plant Guard Workers of America will be given a certifica- 
tion by an appropriate company operating official that such duties were neces- 
sary to enable the company to operate such military flight. 

5. That this understanding constitutes an amendment and modification of the 
collective bargaining agreement between the parties hereto and, notwithstanding 
any other provisions of said collective bargaining agreement, shall continue in- 
definitely but may be revoked by either of the parties hereto upon 2 years prior 
notice. 

Signed this 15th day of June 1959. 

Executed by : 

UNITED PLANT GUARD WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, 
Executed by : 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, INC., 
EVERETT M. GOULARD. 
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LETTER OF AGREEMEN™ 


The Transport Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, 
World Airways, Inc., hereby agree: 

1. That the mechanic and ground service employees, port stewards and senior 
port stewards, and commissary employees will continue to perform all duties 
within their classifications which are determined to be necessary to enable the 
company to carry by aircraft all military traffic which Pan American World 
Airways, Inc., carries for the U.S. Government upon certification by the U.S, 
Department of Defense that such traffic is essential to the national defense 
even though the mechanic and ground service employees, and/or port stewards 
and senior port stewards and/or commissary employees withdraw from com- 
mercial airline service because of unresolved labor disputes of any type, includ- 
ing disputes arising out of negotiations for a new contract. 

2. That pay and other benefits for mechanic and ground service employees, 
port stewards and senior port stewards, and commissary employees who perform 
duties in connection with such military traffic, pursuant to paragraph 1 hereof, 
will— 

(a) for any period prior to the opening date of the contract between 
the parties be governed by the then existing contract unless modified by 
agreement of the parties and, 

(b) after the opening date of the contract be governed by either the con- 
tract that existed at or prior to the said labor dispute or the contract nego- 
tiated as a settlement of such dispute, whichever is more beneficial to the 
mechanic and ground service employees, port stewards, senior port stewards, 
or commissary employees. 

3. That this is consistent with the long-standing policy and performance of 
the mechanic and ground service employees, port stewards, senior port stewards, 
or commissary employees and of the Transport Workers Union of America, 
AFL-CIO. 

4. In the event any mechanic and ground service employees, port stewards and 
senior port stewards, and commissary employees are assigned to perform duties 
in connection with such military traffic, pursuant to the terms of paragraph 1 
hereof, the Transport Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, will be given a 
certification by an appropriate company operating official that such duties were 
necessary to enable the company to operate such military flight. 

5. That, to the extent necessary to effectuate its purpose, this understanding 
constitutes an amendment and modification of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment between the parties hereto and, notwithstanding any other provisions of the 
said collective bargaining agreement, this agreement shall continue indefinitely 
but may be revoked by either of the parties hereto upon 2 years’ prior notice. 
However, if after the certification provided in paragraphs 1 and 4 the company 
should willfully combine military with nonmilitary traffic during the period of 
any strike, the union will terminate this supplemental agreement forthwith. 
Proof of such violation shall be established through the adjustment procedures 
established by the collective bargaining agreement, but such procedure shall be 
accelerated to provide for a hearing and final decision within 24 hours after 
the grievance is submitted. Should it be impossible to achieve a final decision 
within such 24-hour period, such period shall be extended to the extent necessary. 

Signed this 19th day of June 1959. 

Executed by: 


and Pan American 


TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION OF 
AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 
JAMES F. Horstr, 


International Vice President. 
Executed by: 


PAN AMERICAN WoriLD AIRWAYS, INC., 
Everett M. GouLaArRD, 
Vice President, Industrial Relations. 
Mr. Tieron. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Gordon Bain, vice president of 
Northwest Airlines, was one of the four that have submitted this pro- 
»osal, but he found himself unable to be here today, notwithstanding 
hanes previous plans. He has asked me to submit on his behalf a state- 


ment for the record to the committee and I do that if it meets with your 
approval. 
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Mr. Manon. Weshall be pleased to have it. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GorDON M. BAIN 


My name is Gordon M. Bain and I am vice president of Northwest Airlines, 
Ine. 

Northwest Airlines, as you may know, pioneered and for over 12 years has 
operated the North Pacific route between the United States and Japan, Korea, 
Okinawa, Taiwan, and the Philippines. We currently operate 12 round trips 
per week between the United States and the Orient, of which 7 are passenger 
flights and 5 are coach-freighter flights. We operate a dependable regularly 
scheduled fixed route service and like other U.S.-flag international certificated 
carriers, we have been specifically authorized by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and the President to serve the present and future needs of the U.S. domestic 
and foreign commerce, the postal service, and the national defense. 

We have a substantial amount of capacity which could be used to serve the 
national defense—in a manner recently approved by the President and set forth 
by the Department of Defense; namely, to carry the MATS regularly scheduled 
fixed route traffic moving between the areas we are certificated to serve. This 
capability can be substantially increased depending upon the availability of 
traffic. 

We have repeatedly offered our services to the Air Force and MATS. We 
have, along with other U.S.-flag certificated international carriers, offered to 
provide the Department of Defense with dependable air transportation, at fair, 
reasonable, and predictable rates in peacetime as well as expanded capacity 
curing emergencies. In short, we have to the best of our knowledge met the 
publicly stated criteria set forth by the Department of Defense. We have re- 
ceived no response. In fact, over the past few years the amount of military 
traffic offered to Northwest on its regularly scheduled certificated service has 
declined. For example, during 1958 Northwest carried over 900 westbound 
transpacifiec military passengers moving on Government transportation requests, 
while during 1959 this number declined to less than 300 (less than 1 passenger 
a day). 

The volume of traffic carried by MATS or handled by MATS outside of the 
U.S.-certificated international air transport system can be appreciated by the 
fact that MATS traffic amounts to 70 percent of all transpacific passengers. In 
the case of cargo, it is even greater. 

We have offered to implement the President’s approved program. In other 
words, we have been responsive to the President’s and Defense Department’s 
policies and programs. We have not seen any similar responsive actions on 
the part of the Air Force and specifically, MATS. 

We believe that steps should be taken immediately to implement a firm 
program of increased carriage of MATS routine channel traffic on the regular 
services of certificated carriers. This will provide expanded capability for both 
peacetime and emergency national defense airlift on a sound basis. It will also 
insure development of a strong scheduled airline industry to meet the other 
objectives of the U.S. Government in foreign and oversea air transportation. 


POLICY OF ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Thomas, what do you understand to be the pro- 
posal of the administration at this time ? 

Mr. Tuomas. As I understand it, it is the allocation of the com- 
mercial-type travel or a reasonable amount of it—not necessarily all 
of it, but a reasonable amount of it—that is going over certificated 
routes over both the Atlantic and the Pacific to the commercial car- 
riers that have certificates to operate over those exact same routes. 

Mr. Manon. That is basically the present thinking, you think, of 
the administration ? 

Mr. Tuomas. I think so—the carrying out of the policies of the 
Department of Defense which as I stated in my statement are—well, 
1t 1Is—— 
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Mr. Manion. Are you in favor of the $50 million budgeted for the 
development of a plane to perform the MATS function / 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, I think MATS—as I say, no one believes more 
than I do that MATS has a very definite function and I think they 
should have modern equipment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I am getting at your feeling as to the proposals which 
have been made to us by the De fense Department. 

Are you favorably inclined toward these proposals 4 

Mr. Tuomas. I am not familiar in detail with just what the pro- 
posal is and the amount of it. As I remember, it was a very large 
sum. 

Mr. Manion. As I understand it, the administration proposes the 
development of an uncompromised cargo aircraft which would be 
useful to the Government and probably useful to industry. Are you 
favorable toward that request / 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes: Iam, Mr. Chairman. To carry out its hard-core 
mission, I think it voy have such a plane. 

Mr. Tirron. May I add to that this comment: that for MATS 

earry out its emergency airlift, so-called hard-core mission, it cles és 
needs better air pli anes than it has now. 

Mr. Manion. For passengers and for cargo / 

Mr. Tipron. It needs them for cargo. 

Mr. Maton. Does it need them for passengers, in your opinion / 

Mr. Tirron. I do not think it needs passenger airplanes, as such, 
of the kind that we buy. They need airplanes that will move troops 
and their gear and the outsized cargo that is usually related to mis- 
siles. Actually, that is involved in their emergency airlift responsi- 
bility. When used in that way, we favor development funds of the 
kind that have been presented here. 

We have not, as Mr. Thomas said, sought to pass on the amount of 
the program, but it seems to me that in order to get MATS geared up 
to do that job which is its responsibility they should have better air- 
planes than they have now. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, may I speak to that for just a moment? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


PROPOSAL TO CARRY OVERSEA PASSENGERS 


Mr. Tromas. MATS now is transporting across the North Atlan- 
tic—and that is the area in which I am most interested and most 
knowledgeable—literally hundreds of thousands of dependents, wom- 
en, children, and household goods, and we certainly do not think that 
MATS needs any airplanes for that type of traffic. We think that 
that could and should be carried by the commercial airlines who have 
a certificate over those routes and who could allocate those planes in 
any kind of an emergency as well as the crews, and that is a tvpe that 
we are interested in. 

Mr. Matron. Would you want to carry those passengers in the same 
manner that you carry all other passengers / 

Mr. Triomas. No: it would be a discount rate. 

Mr. Manon. It would be a discount rate? 

Mr. Tomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Matron. Would it be ona competitive bid basis / 
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Mr. Thomas. No, sir: it would be on a rate established—the pas- 
senger rate established—by the CAB, and we agree to conform to 
whatever rates they est: ablish. 

Mr. Forp. Would the chairman yield to me at that point / 

Mr. Matton. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Forn. Isthat ae at you mean by a predicted rate ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir: that is right. 

Mr. Forp. That was used in your text, and I wondered precisely 
what you meant, 

Mr. Tromas. That would be a predicted rate. What we have 
agreed to do in this agreement is that the CAB will establish a dis- 
count rate, and we will accept whatever rate they establish. It is pre- 
dictable, and then we can move them accordingly. 

The difficulty, Mr. Chairman, is that we have to go out now and 
compete on competitive bids with a lot of supplement: al, nonscheduled 
airlines. They have their place in the overall scheme, but we have to 
bid against them on our own routes, and they get exemptions on the 
basis of the emergency, and there is no emergency. So they can bid 
against us, and it ends up, I think, in a disastrous fashion to everyone 


concerned, 
DEVELOPMENT OF UNCOMPROMISED CARGO AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. Do you approve of the budget proposal to finance 

he development of an uncompromised cargo aireraft, and would you 
fink your industry would procure an d utilize these urplanes 4 

Mr. Tuomas. The answer is “Yes.” If we had any foreseeable 
business we would procure and utilize them. I was just checking to 
see if we had the record here what we have been doing on the study 
of cargo. We have been studying it very thoroughly. si have a 
book or project that thick l indie ating | on the study of cargo air 
planes and we very definitely would procure them if we had any 
assurance of a kind that we could get some of that regular com 
merejal- type | yusiness, 

Mr. Froop. While you are a part of that question and now that you 
have said “Yes,” they have asked for $50 million, as you know. Some 
of us are afraid if we give them 850 million that they will use it to do 
eight or nine other things in addition to doing research and develop 
ment on Mr. Mahon’s problem. 

Now, what do you think we should do about that ? 

Mr. Thomas. Mr. Flood, I told the chairman that I was not 
familiar with the details of what their proposal was. I think my 
answer to the chairman was that we are in agreement in the develop- 
ment of a very modern cargo plane to carry out MATS’ hard-core 
Mission and not to carry just straight-line commercial-type of cargo. 

As to the amount, I could not speak to that because I am not 
familiar with it nor the details. 

Mr. Froop. Do you want your technicians here with you—they 
work all together—to answer that? Fifty million dollars for this 
purpose is quite au lot of mone Vv’ GO do this in one shot, or Is it enough 
monev to do what I want don e? I wanted it last night, as you know. 
I wanted that tirplane last might. Is this too — money for 11e 
to vive them. and do they need the $50 million new » be sure ad 
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give it to me last night, or can we loosen them up and let them play 
with half of it or something else? 

Mr. Tivron. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this is the ease: 
I think the problem that Mr. "Flood raises is a problem, that in the 
course of development, instead of developing an airplane for MATS’ 
hard-core mission, development money would point instead in the 
direction of continued airline operations. 

The President's est: ablished course of action has laid down the policy 
that MATS is to follow and laid down MATS’ mission. As Mr, 
Thomas has said, we hope that your committee will urge the imple- 
mentation of the President’s program. 

Mr. Fioop. MATS will pay no attention to the President or any- 
one else. If you do not know that, I will tell you. That is what I 
am concerned about. What do you think about that ? 

Mr. Tirron. The necessity of developing an uncompromised cargo 
airplane is one that we recognize. As to the $50 million for that 
purpose, as I said, we have not sought to pass upon the amount. 
We have understood that that amount is adequate for what can be 
done during the coming fiscal year. Whether that is the ultimate 
development: al cost of such an uncompromised airplane, we do not 
know. As a result of our participation in joint studies with the 
FAA, the Air Force and the carriers, it appears that if such an un- 
compromised airplane is built that the civillan requirements and the 
military requirements could sufliciently coincide so that the air- 
plane ultimately developed could be used both by civilian carriers 
and the military. The FAA has studied that and I am aware of 
the statement made by Mr. Quesada only, I believe, the day before 
yesterday, that he was very much encouraged as to that possibility. 

Mr. Fioop. How much would you like to see it cost when you ean 
go downtown and buy one off the floor? About how much? Give 
us a nice round fat guess. 

Mr. Tipron. Let me suggest that one of the operators answer that. 
That is a rather hard question, Mr. Flood, because, clearly, we would 
like to pay as little as possible for our equipment. 

Mr. Frioop. I know, but you are not talking to me. 

Mr. Tirron. I would suggest, based upon the experience of these 
carriers, what would you say, Ray, or Mr. Thomas ? 

Mr. Froop. Just an educated guess. You can take it off the record 
later on if you want to. 

Mr. Tirron. That is Mr. Norden’s specialty. 

Mr. Frioop. Had your: ather answer it off the record ? 

Mr. Norpen. Not necessarily, sir. That is a little difficult ques- 
tion to answer because you have to know what you are giong to get 
for the money. For instance, we have on order a CL-44 and that 
cost in round numbers about $4.5 million. I think that thev do a 
terrific job in the immediate future. ‘ 

Mr. Forp. What is the CL-44% 

Mr. Norpven. That is a Canadian-built airplane which is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of General Dynamics Corp. You must ev: aluate 
the sum of money in relation to the product that is being sought. 

Mr. Froop. Is that question an intelligent question at this point 
at all or should I just seratch it? 
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Mr. Norpen. Well, sir, let me make one other answer to it. It 
gives me an opportunity to say that in the final analysis the price 
of the airplane is not really the controlling factor. The controllin 
factor is whether or not you have a business that is sustainable, and 
if you have a business that is sustainable on a commercial basis, then 
the supply of capital is available to buy the airplane at any price; 
that is, in consonance with its ability to make money. 

Mr. Fioop. Who are you? You are Mr. Norden? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir; president of Seaboard and Northwest 
Airlines. 

Mr. Fioop. Thank you. 


BUDGET BUREAU DIRECTIVES IN FAVOR OF PRIVATE CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Manon. The administration is very friendly toward business, 
as you know. We have discussed here upon a couple of occasions 
during the last 2 days a directive of the Bureau of the Budget, 
60-2, which almost compels private enterprise operation of certain 
military work even though there may be available Government-owned 
facilities in which to carry on the work. This is a big question and 
I do not want to get into it in detail, but my point is that certainly 
insofar as the Bureau of the Budget is concerned you have here 
a very friendly atmosphere in which to operate. 

Mr. Tipron. The Bureau of the Budget directives on the subject, 
as you quite properly point out, point in the direction of the Gov- 
ernment staying out of private indus try to the greatest extent possi- 
ble. One of the conditions that is specified in “those directives is— 
I cannot quote them—but it is unless such participation in private 
activities 1s required in the interest of national defense. That is 
in there as it should be, of course. 

We have urged before this committee and before the Bureau of the 
sudget and before the Defense Department that MATS’ extensive 
participation in airline operation is not required in the national de- 
fense, but instead, the national defense requires the utilization of 
commercial carriers to move this traffic while MATS concentrates 
upon training for a military operation that we cannot do. The rea- 
son we come to your committee, as we have come so many times in 
the past, and taken so much of your time is that we have found in the 
past that we have needed the help of Congress to convince those in 
charge of these military operations that it 1s a sound thing to permit 
airlines to do this work, a sound thing from the standpoint ‘of national 
defense, and we again suggest that the committee give us further 
help by pointing to the President’s program for alteration of the 
oie of MATS and suggesting and directing that it be carried out. 

Mr. Manion. Of course, we can point to the President’s program 
but the President himself can say, “You do this and you do that,” and 
it must. be done by the executive branch; is that correct ? 

Mr. Trpron. I would assume so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. So, you do not need much help from us, provid sd we 
provide the funds? 

Mr. Treron. It seems to me that that is the important thing. While 
the President can order these activities, the Appropriations “Commit- 
tee tends to have the last word on any program of the Government. 
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Mr. Fioop. Let me point this out to you—off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. You are aware of these conditions precedent which the 
MATS people presented to us before they will implement the Presi- 
dent’s program ; are you? 

Mr. Treron. We are aware of them. 

Mr. Fioop. It was some kind of a garbled gobbledygook, press re- 
lations man out of somebody’s office, most probably Snider's. If it was 
that bad on what the President said, and I am sure the President did 
not say that at all but at least that is what they say he said, then it 
Was a mess. 

The MATS people have set up these conditions precedent. Have 
vou discussed that with respect to the MATS presentation here—an 
excellent presentation and one of their best presentations. And, I am 
not their friend. Of the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Frioop. But, now, what about that? Do you think they have 
the right to super Impose those conditions precedent upon the Presi- 
dent’s directive, and Executive directive? If you think they do not, 
why dont they, and if you think they do and their conditions have 
merit, are you prepared to meet the conditions, and if you are not, 
why not? If you cannot, what are you here for, complaining ? 

Mr. Tipron. The issue is well raised and we are glad of an oppor- 
tunity to comment on It. 

In the President’s courses of action, as Mr. Thomas has pointed out, 
they contemplate the transfer of traffic to commercial carriers and 
a reliance upon those carriers to respond in emergency. 

In the course of that statement—here again I cannot quote it, but 
T could identify it at this point in the record—it is pointed out that 
assurance must be had that the commercial carriers will respond in 
terms of an emergency. That, of course, is a general requirement to 
be carried out ina variety of different Ways. 

We understand that the representatives of the Air Force have said 
that the President’s program cannot be carried out until certain legis- 
lation has passed requiring airlines to be taken over in a national 
emergency and the like. We have not seen that legislation and, con- 
sequently, cannot comment on it, but we do have this comment: That 
there is no possible justification on the basis of airline history or 
otherwise to justify holding up the President’s program while legis- 
lation is studied and considered and passed, which is 18 months to 
2 years in the future. There is no possible justification for that, 
because the airlines, during my experience, which is getting quite long, 
have been called upon to respond to emergency conditions on a great 
number of occasions and never have failed. We have commendations 
from the Air Force going back to World War II for the responsive- 
ness of the airlines to emergency requirements. 


WILLINGNESS OF COMMERCTAL PILOTS TO FLY IN COMBAT AREAS 


Mr. Froop., Can you respond just as completely and just as effee- 
tively, and have you? If you have before, can you in the future 
respond with your crews, your pilots, your navigators, your engineers, 
your radiomen, and your ground crews ? 


Mr. Troomas. Yes. 
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Mr. Fioop. And, what right have you to say “Yes?” How can you 
deliver these bodies to the Air Force tomorrow at 4 o’clock, and what 
about your union contracts? Can you make these union contracts and 
perform these conditions? If you do, Houdini is an amateur. How 
can you do it? 

Mr. Treron. Here, again, the only basis on which the Air Force 
ean speak and the only basis on which we can speak is the respon- 
siveness of our personnel and that of the airlines over a large number 
of years. In World War II the airlines were ready when the require- 
ment was imposed upon them. They were ready a little ahead of the 
requirement as a matter of fact. In the Berlin airlift they were 


also ready. There was no bickering about whether they could take 
their airplanes over our routes or whether their pilots would go. 
They went. And, at the time of Korea during which I spent a great 


deal of personal time 

Mir. Froop. What Is vour job ¢ 

Mr. Tirrox. I am president of the Air Transport Association, of 
which all these airlines are members. We sit as a focal point in 
mobilization requirements and, consequently, serve as a liaison be- 
tween the Air Force and the airlines in the event of an emergency. 

In Korea the airplanes were there, the crews were there, the main- 
tenance Was there on the spot when it was called for and there never 
was a problem. We have a large number of commendations made 
by the Air Force leadership at each one of those times commenting on 
this responsiveness. 

Mr. Froop. What was the physical condition of your people with 
reference to fatigue superduper scheduling and the exhaustive opera 
tions involved in fighting a battle and so forth and so on? 


U.s. AIRLINES RESPONSIVENESS IN) EMERGENCIES 


Mr. Tirron. They have been there, and they have been there time 
and again and have never failed to come through. 

I should say, Mr. Chairman, on this point, in view of the discussion 
that we have had as to airline responsiveness, we have prepared 
brief memorandum sketching the performance of the airlines in 
World War II, in Korea, in the Berlin airlift and in the recent. 
Lebanon crisis. 

Mr. Froop. Tam the Devil’s advocate. 

Mr. Trerox. T would like to submit it for the record, if we may. 

Mr. Froop. You may at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


OUTLINE OF U.S. AIRLINE RESPONSIVENESS IN EMERGENCIES 


The question has been raised as to whether the airlines are responsive and can 
be relied upon to perform their role in emergency airlift operations. The answer 
is “Yes,” and for confirmation, all that is needed is to briefly review their 
history. 

WORLD WAR II 


December 7, 1941: Within minutes after Pearl Harbor was attacked the air- 
lines through the ATA were in touch with the Army and Navy—ready, willing, 
and able to provide their needed services. Responsiveness was instant. It was 
an example of the airlines immediately offering their services and capability 
to the war effort. The airlines did not have to be asked—they were there and 
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ready. Such responsiveness was one of the reasons why Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
Chief of the Army Air Force did not wish to see and recommended against the 
President assuming control and possession of the airlines during the war. 
Despite a war of national survival, there was no need to nationalize the airlines, 

Long before the vast majority of our Armed Forces found themselves in the 
combat zones, U.S. flag airlines, particularly Pan American World Airways, was 
operating in the midst of hostile enemy areas. The U.S. airlines’ operation 
continued and became greatly intensified carrying urgently needed men and 
materiel to literally the four corners of the earth. 

Before the military operations of the Air Transport Command were under- 
way in the China-Burma-India theater, China National Aviation Corp. (CNAC), 
a partially owned subsidiary of Pan American, was operating over what became 
known as “The Hump.” This civilian airline maintained the air logistics pipe- 
line to China and in the face of enemy attacks. It pioneered the route which 
was later flown by both military and other civil air crews. American Overseas 
Airlines (AOA), for example, operated over “The Hump” and completed 1,075 
crossings, delivered 5 million pounds of cargo comprised mostly of bombs, gaso- 
line, and ammunition. 

The amount of enemy action incurred by civilian airlines can be illustrated 
by the fact that they had had more experience and contact with hostile enemy 
action than military transport crews in the first year of the war. Civilian air 
crews were in fact used to lecture and instruct military personnel in escape and 
evasion—which one would normally think of as being more military than civilian 
in nature. But the airlines had the experience because of their responsiveness. 

Virtually every U.S.-flag carrier operating under contract for the Air Transport 
Command in the Asian, European, and African theaters experienced enemy 
action. They, like their maritime counterparts, continued to operate and help 
maintain the wartime air logistics pipeline. 

The civilian airlines prior to the war pioneered the routes and developed the 
operational techniques which were adopted by the military. The airlines re- 
ceived the famous Robert J. Collier Trophy for 1941 and were commended for 
“nioneering worldwide air transportation vital to immediate defense and ulti- 
mate victory.” 

For the period 1942-45 the airlines delivered under contract with the ATC 
and MATS over 4 billion passenger-miles and a billion cargo ton-miles; 1.4 
million flying hours were flown in internation and overseas operation. 

Did the airlines respond to classified and sensitive missions? Let us cite an 
example of the responsiveness which the War Department received. At 10:30 
a.m. on Sunday, December 14, 1941, the Army decided it wished to have an im- 
mediate secret movement of special troops to South America and called upon 
the airlines to perform. From the time the War Department expressed its 
decision to the industry to the time the airlines operationally responded was 
less than 5 minutes of elapsed time. 

Outstanding and immediate responsiveness and performance of the airlines 
was well recognized by the military and naval authorities responsible for war- 
time air transport operations. For example, the Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions for Air said. 

“Unqualified praise is due the airlines of America for the magnificent way 
they stepped into the breach at the time of our greatest need.” 

Lt. Gen. Harold L. George, commanding general of the ATC, stated : 

“Not until the fighting was over was it possible to tell in full of the great 
contribution which the airlines of this country made to victory over the Axis 
Powers * * * the stupendous achievements of the Air Transport Command and 
the Naval Air Transport Service in global military air transportation were 
founded upon the experience, men and equipment which the airlines threw inta 
the struggle.” 

BERLIN AIRLIFT 


The Russian blockade of Berlin began on June 26, 1948. The airlift into Berlin 
commenced the same day with twin engine aircraft based and located in Europe. 
Four military engine aircraft were not on hand. 

The trans-Atlantic supply betwen the United States and West Germany com- 
menced on June 30. Both commercial, specifically Seaboard & Western Airlines, 
and military equipment were used and started operations the exact same day— 
June 30. 

The first military four-engine aircraft to be employed in the Berlin airlift were 
troop carrier C—54’s. On July 10, 12 days later, “Headquarters USAF directs 
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MATS to provide nine C—54 transport planes for the Berlin airlift, specifying 
that the planes carry triple crews and be placed under the operational control 
of the U.S. Air Force in Europe” which was then commanded by Gen. Curtis E. 
LeMay, now Vice Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 

On July 17 “A Pan American plane bound from London to Vienna was taken 
from its run at Munich to fly food to Berlin * * * it is the first civil plane to take 
part in the U.S. airlift to Berlin.” As noted earlier, other civil planes were 
already employed in the United States to West Germany portion of the overall 
airlift operation. 

A Pan American company spokesman as reported in the New York Times said, 
“The plane was not commandeered. The Army asked us to help and we did.” 

During the 11 months of operation (June 1948—-May 1949) Pan American oper- 
ated 2,186 flights between Berlin and West Germany, carrying 29,193 passengers 
and 14,545,049 pounds of freight. 

During the last 6 months of 1948, Seaboard & Western Airlines operated 106 
cargo flights and 54 passenger flights between the United States and West 
yermany in support of military operations. 

Civilian airlines operating as part and/or in support of the Berlin airlift 
received noteworthy praise from U.S. Air Force Headquarters. For example, 
the Chief of Air Force Transportation stated, “Please be again assured of our 
gratitude for your alertness, availability, and spirit of cooperation, as well as our 
continued desire to avail ourselves of your service. * * *” 

The Berlin airlift again proved the reliability and immmediate responsiveness 
of the U.S. airlines. 

At the conclusion of the Berlin airlift, May 1949, Gen. Laurence Kuter, then 
commander of MATS and now commander of the Continental Air Defense Com- 
mand, stated: 

“Unless the Government, in peacetime, is to finance a military fleet adequate 
to meet a possible war emergency—at fantastic expense to the taxpayer—or actu- 
ally to take over as a Government enterprise the operation of civil airlines—a 
concept foreign to our free-enterprise system—the commercial carriers must 
operate and maintain the reserve transport fleet required in the interest of 
national security.” 

General Kuter’s analysis of the lessons of the Berlin airlift are applicable 
today. The general clearly summarized the situation which the Nation has been 
confronted with, and which will be resolved with the prompt and effective 
implementation of the presidentially approved courses of action. 





KOREAN AIRLIFT 


June 25, 1950—The Korean conflict started. 

June 27, 1950—President Truman ordered U.S. forces into Korea. 

June 30, 1950—The Air Force called upon civil airlines for airlift. Within a 
few hours after a telephone call from the Defense Establishment, the scheduled 
airlines had commenced operation and had aircraft departing from the west 
coast to the Orient with needed military personnel, equipment, and supplies. 
The response was immediate. 

The first aircraft was Pan American clipper argonaut which took off from 
the United States on June 380—the same day the Defense Department requested 
airlift. 

An Air Force approved news release stated : 

“Within 48 hours after the beginning of hostilities in Korea, Northwest Air- 
lines’ personnel were making plans to operate a military airlift * * *. By July 
1, the lift had begun.” 

Headquarters MATS said: 

“We in MATS appreciate the support of all the airlines in the Pacifie airlift. 
Please accept the congratulations of the Military Air Transport Service for 
the prompt manner in which your company (Seaboard & Western Airlines) 
initiated operations in support of this emergency.” 

The U.S. airlines carried 67 percent of the passengers, 56 percent of the cargo, 
and 70 percent of the mail that was airlifted in the course of the Pacific airlift 
operation. In terms of total traffic, the U.S. civil airlines carried over 114 times 
all the traffic carried by MATS, the Royal Canadian Air Force, U.N. military 
forces, and foreign-flag carriers combined. 

Again, response was immediate and dependable. 
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BERLIN “BABY AIRLIFT” 


The Western Allies on August 1, 1951, launched a “baby” airlift to ship Berlin 
goods backlogged by Soviet restrictions. The U.S.-flag airline involved was Pan 
American World Airways. Air France and BOAC participated on behalf of 
their respective nations. Pan American furnished essential transportation for 
the occupying forces of the United States and the citizens of West Berlin in the 
form of frequent daily service across the Soviet zone. 


LEBANON CRISIS 


On July 14, 1958, the administrative contracting officer of MATS requested 
a report of airline capability between the United States and all MATS oversea 
stations for the period July 16 to August 15... It should be noted that this re- 
quest was made in a routine manner and in no way cited emergency airlift 
requirements 

The U.S. scheduled airlines offered capability. The president of Northwest 
Airlines personally wired MATS in reporting available capability and stated: 

‘The above availability represents aircraft days that can be made available 
without tightening scheduled turnaround times with minor schedule adjust- 
ments or accelerating progressive overhaul program by use of overtime. If 
MATS has real requirement for lift please submit lift requirements for Pacific 
and Alaska areas so that Northwest Airlines can take necessary action to pro- 
vide maximum assistance.” 

The capability offered by the U.S. scheduled airlines was not accepted. At 
a later date, some criticism was made of the airlines for not offering to cancel 
commercial services and assure MATS of greater capability. The MATS re- 
quest Was in terms of a routine invitation to bid for charters, and omitted any 
reference to emergency requirements. The airlines responded accordingly. As 
noted above, when MATS was specifically asked for emergency lift require- 
ments, such requirements, if they existed, were not made known to the airlines. 

Additional capacity was scheduled into Rome, Istanbul, and Beirut during 
this crisis on the basis of the scheduled airlines Own initiative and in one case, 
at the request of the U.S. Embassy. 


BAGHDAD EVACUATION 


The Department of State requested air transportation to evacuate U.S. citi- 
zens and property from Baghdad as a result of revolutionary government action. 
Military aircraft could not be used, i.ee. MATS could not be considered respon 
sive to the requirement due to the foreign policy and other implications in- 
volved. The U.S.-flag certificated trans-Atlantic carriers were employed and 
successfully conducted the operation with speed and efficiency. 

One carrier alone handled the emergency evacuation of 556 passengers and 
their baggage. 

In the case of another airline, the evacuation of military personnel and equip 
ment was handled despite the tact that revolutionary activities and hostilities 
were taking place, and MATS aircraft were not employed for this sensitive 
mission. 


The necessity to use U.S.-flag carriers in lieu of MATS for the movement of 


personnel and property can be readily illustrated in the case of Egypt. MATS 
for some time has literally closed down operations through Egypt. Trans 
World Airlines, however, has continued to maintain regularly scheduled service 
into Cairo. U.S. airline officials and employees must maintain amiable relations 
with foreign countries. Their business depends upon it. On the other hand, 
military personnel in various parts of the world do not enjoy the same 
relationship. 

Mr. Froop. With reference to your pilot people and with reference 
to the union employees, what right do you have to talk to these people ? 
Can you get support for this ? 

Mr. Pierre. May I speak on that ? 

Mr. Marion. Surely. 

Mr. Prrre. We have specific commitments from the labor unions 
representing the employees of Pan American to carry this Government 
traffic on a basis which is not subject to cancellation or any short-term 
notice. It isa long-term commitment. 
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Mr. Manion. Do all the other airlines have the same thing? 

Mr. Tuomas. We have never asked for it. but we can get it. 

Mr. Fioop, Does this carry the clause “in the face of acts of God 
and the ¢ —— enemy”? 

Mr. Pirm. It does not say anything about conducting a military 
operation as such. It says they will carry the Government traffic. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Pirie. I would like to submit those arrangements for the record. 

(The matter referred to will be found on pp, 492-498. ) 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I think we have made our case here. 

Mr. Manon. I think you have presented it very well, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. If I may, I would like to speak to one statement that 
you made, if I could. 
~ Mr. Froop. I hold no brief for you fellows. You do not need me 
to take care of you. You are not all lily white either, but that is 
another problem, but vis-a-vis this MATS operation and vis-a-vis 
what I want todo with MATS, I find myself to my amazement on your 
side in much of this. That being the case, I think that these MATS 
people are going to give you a once-over-lightly treatment, and if you 
are hanging your hat on this Executive order, you are out of your 
mind. If you cannot meet. these conditions precedent, which I do not 
think they had a right to set up in the first place but, however, they 
did, and if you cannot meet them any better than you have met them in 
the last 5 minutes, I have news for you: You are not going to get this 
business at all, and I promise you that. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to say at this point we have had a hearing 
on this question and it has been printed. My point is you know what 
we have been told by the Air Force in regard to this matter and I 
think you will want to work very closely with the Air Force. If you 
have a story to tell, you will have to tell it frequently and well I think 
io them because regardless of our approval, if you do not get the ap- 
proval of those who administer the program, you are not going to ac- 
complish your objective. 

Mr. Fioop. These big businessmen who come in here are the most 
naive jokers that come to town, and you should know better, Mr, Sec- 
retary. You are an old pro. You know all we know, and [ am sorr Vv 
you ever left here. So, you had better take these clients of yours out 
and preach the gospel to them. They are boys. You know MATS as 
well as I know them. You can tell them what they are up against, and 
if they do not listen to you, they are dead pigeons. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Flood, I have been telling them regularly and 
that. is one of the reasons we are here, because we are in a very difficult 
situation. When you see my statement and some of the figures given 
where we are trying to compete across the North Atlantic partic ular ly 
with all of these subsidized companies and the money we a losing 
and see all of this commercial traffic carried by MATS, it is a very 
disastrous thing. 

If I may have 1 minute, Mr. Chairman, you mentioned a minute 
ago that this administration is favorable to business. 


Mr. Manon. That is right. 
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AIR TRANSPORT INDUSTRY AS PUBLIC UTILITY 


Mr. Tuomas. I would like to call your attention to the fact that the 
air transport industry is not a private business as such. It is really 
a public utilitv. We are a regulated industry. We have no say over 
our tariffs and the aes and our profits are certainly regulated. 

Mr. Fioop. You are a quasi-public utility. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, oat I will accept that, but we are a regulated 
industry, that is for certain. 

What we are trying to do—we could apply for subsidy and we 
may eventually be forced to do that—but we are trying to carry out 
our obligations and responsibilities under the free enterprise system, 
and I think et is what you would like for us to do. I feel sure of 


that. But, we are not a regular type of business. We are subject 
to edition. 


SPECIFICATIONS PREFERRED BY INDUSTRY IN DEVELOPMENT OF NEW CARGO 
ATRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask a question here and I would like to 
have a good definitive answer for the record: 

What design characteristics are wanted by the four airlines who are 
a party to the proposal pending in the Department of Defense? I 
want you to comment on the matter of range, payload, speed, and 
powerplant. I am directing my attention here to this all-cargo, so- 
‘alled uncompromised aircraft. 

Mr. Tipton. May we submit that, Mr. Chairman, for the record? 

Mr. Manion. Yes. 

Mr. Tipton. All of the carriers have individually submitted such 
data to the FAA and there will be a necessity of putting it together 
and submitting it for this record. 

Mr. Manon. We do not want any highly technical details. 

Mr. Tieron. You want the general characteristics of the aircraft? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Preferred general specifications (approximate) for a cargo aircraft suited to 
international operations 











| 
Northwest | Pan American! | Seaboard & | TWA 
Western 
iaewedipein aiiialbics = ae = a | ipenivnitetin | 
Range (in nautical miles)--..._| 4,500..-.....-. | Rs se tie ssl 4,000. ...........| Nonstop trans- 
| atlantic west- 
| | |; bound. 
Payload (in pounds) --...____._- Ot kee | 100,000 3_.....___| | 100, DF 100,000 to 
| 125,000. 
Speed (in knots)_.....--.-.---- | 400 to 450.....__- I ticesnceiicdl BD ae Be --| 530. 
I i | Turbofan_......| Turbofan or | Turbofan - T urbofan or 
| bypass. | “| better. 
Maximum runway length at |__-.......-.-.-.-- Rs ckmaccocccal MD is anceucscaul Tae 
sea level on standard day (in | 
feet). | 
Height of cargo floor from | Truck bed Maximum of Maximum of | Maximum of 
ground level. height 12 feet. 12 feet. 10 feet. 


| 

1* * * we feel it essential that the cargo aircraft in question be in service within 24 to 36 months in order 
to assure the continued competitive position of U.S.-flag service. 

2 Represents payload at 4,500 nautical-mile range; shorter ranges to permit maximum payload of 56,000 
pounds based on cargo density of 10 pounds per cubic foot and preferred size of cargo compartment. 

3 Represents nonstop eastbound transatlantic; westbound on intermediate fueling stop would probably 
be required if the load on hand exceeded approximately 80,000 pounds, 

*#Represents maximum payload at 4,000 nautical mile range. 
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IMPASSE ON AIRLIFT 


Mr. Forp. I think this has been a good presentation by Mr. Thomas 
and Mr. Norden. Unfortunately, T am fearful that ‘at least from 
my experience we have been faced with an impasse that has resulted 
in MATS not being modernized and the civil carriers or the certif- 
icated carriers not being able to come up with the kind of equip- 
ment that they need to do their job. Apparently the noncertificated 
—— airlines feel that they have been neglected in one way 

‘the other. This impasse has worsened rather than bettered the 
sie ition overall. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a good statement. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think it is, too. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me that this Presidential recommendation, if 
implemented and executed, can break this logjam. 

What disappointed me, is that in the pen which was made 
to us by MATS they said they had to have certain legislation with 
certain specific provisions. In effect, they were placing an impedi- 
ment in the breaking of the logjam. The fact that they have not 
prepared the legislation and had it submitted to the legislative com- 
mittees raises doubts i in my own mind whether they are definitely and 
truly sincere in getting the legislation, if they say it is essential to 
the implementation of the President’s program. If what has been 
suggested by Mr. Pirie and Mr. Tipton is correct as to the avail- 
ability and the record of the certificated airlines—and I do not doubt 
it—it seems to me that the need for this legislation at this point before 
MATS proceeds is doubtful. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 


INDUSTRIAL FUNDING OF MATS 


Mr. Forp. I do not know what we can do, legislatively speaking, 
because MATS’ funding is handled through an industrial fund type 
of operation. We do not make money available for MATS’ opera- 
tion. They have the right to use obligational authority from their 
industrial fund. The only w way we have handled it in the past, 
Mr. Chairman, as you know is to earmark a portion of what they 
said they were going to obligate for the certificated or supplemental 
airlines. 

Mr. Fioop. Before you lose the thought on that—and these are the 
legitimate words to me—it took me 10 years to get these characters 
to industrially fund that operation. Now it isa phony. The thing 
they are doing is not all right. 

I would like you people, if you could get together—and I would 
like to see you do that—come forward with a proposal or a snegestion 
to us as to what this industrial funding program for MATS ‘should 
be, or what should they crank into it and what must they include, and 
what do you do in yours. This thing they have is a fake. 

Mr. Rirey. Mr. Thomas, I am glad to see you again. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is nice to be back. 





POSITION OF AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rirey. If I understand your presentation, you gentlemen are 
in favor of havi ing modern equipment to carry out the so-called hard- 
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core mission of the Defense Department. If we invested the required 
money in that equipment, what use would you make of it in peacetime 
and what would be its mission? We cannot afford to put that much 
money in that expensive equipment and just let it sit on the ground un- 
til the emergency develops. 

Mr. Thomas. Well, Mr. Rile ‘v, what we have been trying to make 
clear here is that a lot of this so-called commercial traflic that MATS 
is carrying across our certificated routes, if that were made available 
to us in peacetime—and we would carry it at reasonable rates—that 
same lift would be available in wartime. 

Mr. Ritey. If you had this equipment, Mr. Thomas, you would 
certainly have to make use of it. MATS has to carry some of these 
people back and forth with their equipment and household goods and 
so forth in order to keep the aircraft busy and keep the crews occupied. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Riley, for that purpose those same crews that 
are going to go across the North Atlantic, for instance, with the high 
plane utilization and high number of hours, would carry that at a 
much lower cost than would be available for the same missions in 
wartime. So, I think it is a fallacy to say that vou have to fly a lot 
of commercial airplanes back and forth with a very low hour usage to 
keep people trained. 

Mr. Rirry. When vou first made your presentation, I thought you 
were complaining that these unscheduled airlines were underbidding 
you and taking your business while you run the regular schedule, and 
you ought to have the opportunity of getting this business on your 
regular runs just like the railroads do or anyone else who transports 
people / 

Mr. Tuomas. That is correct. We have a certificate, for instance, 
to fly from New York to London. Our contention is that whatever 
MATS travel is diverted to be carried over that route, should be car- 
ried by the certificated airlines. We have the crews and equipment 
and large capital investment. As it is today exemptions will be ob- 
tained by the supplemental and nonscheduled airlines which have very 
little equipment and very little investment and then they bid against 
us, and what do you do to a certificated carrier? You build up no real 
support for the military for a war effort and it is disastrous to every- 
body. 

Mr. Rirey. You have no objection to a highly modernized MATS 
airlift operation if it is used for military purposes during peacetime 
so long as it does not go—— 

Mr. Tuomas. We recommend that, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Froop. The point you do not make clear is this: Your purpose 
is not to put MATS out of business. You are reaching for a reason- 
able and intelligent chunk of this business ? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. And, for the time being $100 million seems to be an 
intelligent chunk. Maybe it is a little more or a little less. There is 
no desire to stop MATS from flying these planes when they get them, 
not even today, and the same kind of thing you are doing, but not 
running scheduled airlines routes into the same areas you are. 

One thing you look bad on to me—and they make quite a point of it 
and some fellow who w as in here yesterday made a strong case about 
this business of this caviar and champagne and your waitresses with 
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Diors uniforms, and your boys with Brooks jackets. What has that 
vot to do with 90 percent of the Government's first-class tickets? Yet, 
on the other side of the curtain are the coach tickets in the same air- 
craft. This champagne and caviar circuit makes you look bad. I 
never knew about it until this fellow put on a good show yesterday. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. This business of airlift and MATS has been a problem 
with us for years, and it is high time that something was done about 
it and that we improve the whole structure and the whole atmosphere 
of this operation. I hope that something worth while may be 
achieved. 

We are pleased to have you before us and your views will certainly 
have our most earnest consideration. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tirron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE Bupcer Views oF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


WITNESSES 


OTTO L. NELSON, JR., VICE PRESIDENT FOR HOUSING, NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

THERON J. RICE, MANAGER, NATIONAL DEFENSE DEPARTMENT, 
U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Manion. Through the years we have frequently received sug- 
vestions and ideas and information from the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and, also, we have often had an annual hearing with repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. Chamber. 

We are very pleased to have your group before us this afternoon. 

Mr. Rice, how do you propose to proceed 4 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Nelson will be our spokesman, Mr. Chairman, and 
we are here to answer any questions. 

Mr. Manon. How many times have you been before us ? 

Mr. Netson. I believe this is either the second or the third time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I believe this must be the third time. At any rate, 
we are pleased to have you. 

Mr. Netson. Thank you. 

Mr. Marton. Who are these other people ? 

Mr. Netson. These are the illustrious staff of the chamber of com- 
merce to whom I owe much for all of the solid material in this state- 
ment: Mr. Theron Rice, Mr. Walter Held, Mr. Donald Young, Mr. 
Gerald Collins, Mr. Harold Hair, Mr. Clarence Miles, Mr. James 
Wilkinson, and Mr. Arch Booth, the executive vice president of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Maiion. You may proceed. 

Mr. Neitson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am not going to read 
ill of this lengthy testimony here, but I would like to submit the pre- 
pared statement for the record and then go over the high spots and 
then, perhaps, the committtee may care to pick out some items for 
question, 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF Orro L. NELSON, JR., FOR THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


My name is Otto L. Nelson, Jr. I am vice president for housing, New York 
Life Insurance Co. I am also a retired major general in the U.S. Army. 

I appear today on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 

The observations and recommendations that I have the privilege of presenting 
today are based upon: 

1. Statements adopted by the national chamber’s members. 

2. A comprehensive account-by-account analysis and evaluation of the 
fiscal 1961 budget estimates for military functions, Department of Defense 
(excluding military construction and military assistance) by a 12-member 
appropriations subcommittee of the chamber’s national defense committee. 

3. A series of conferences with top-level Defense Department and other 
executive branch officials. 

4. The substantial knowledge and experience acquired by members of 
the chamber’s national defense committee during their many years of 
direct involvement in or close association with major Defense Department 
projects, programs, and their administration. 

Neither I nor the other members of the national defense committee have had 
access to the latest classified information on weapons systems development, nor 
the most recent intelligence briefings. Because of this, I will have very little to 
Say about the proper level of major procurement programs. However, in a 
democracy such as ours, national defense needs to be everybody’s business. 
The Soviet threat involves not only our military forces but our economic system 
as well. Our country’s ability to outperform the Soviet system in the long run 
is not merely a matter of allocating dollars to our Armed Forces; increasingly, 
for both countries, it becomes a question of the skillful, efficient and economic 
use of scarce resources, particularly skilled manpower and brainpower. Waste, 
duplication, and inefficiency cannot be tolerated in any phase of our national 
defense program. To do so is to ignore a cancerous development which will 
spread and permeate the entire Defense Establishment, finding its way inevit- 
ably to the fighting fitness of our military forces. 

Thus, the chamber of commerce believes it is appropriate to subject the 
defense budget to the scrutiny of business judgment and to apply to defense 
management the same principles of business management, organization, and 
administration that have been developed by business under intensely competitive 
circumstances. We welcome the opportunity to present our views and we hope 
they will be helpful. 

The national chamber’s conclusions and recommendations regarding the 
President’s 1961 estimates can be summarized as follows: 

1. Congress should reduce by $497 million the request for $40,577 million in 
new obligational authority. This reduced amount, plus $350 million in proposed 
revolving fund transfers and more than $31 billion in unexpended carryover 
funds from prior-year appropriations, should be more than adequate to finance 
the truly necessary defense projects and programs during the period under 
consideration. Attachment A is a tabulation of the recommended $497 million 
reduction. 

2. Congress should achieve this $497 million reduction by taking full and 
immediate advantage of at least a dozen major savings opportunities, which 

I will enumerate later. 

3. Congress should approve the President’s budget message recommendations 
ealling for: 

(a) Discontinuation of the statutory minimum strength for the Army National 
Guard. 

(b) Repeal of restrictions on the disposal of surplus military real property. 

(c) Authorization for sale of the Alaska Communications System. 

(d) Equalization of military retirement pay for persons who retired prior to 
June 1, 1958. 

4. In addition to the latter recommendation, Congress should inaugurate a 
comprehensive study of steps that can be taken to curb the skyrocketing cost of 
military retirement, without destroying the career incentive value of the mili- 
tary retirement system. 
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5. Congress should give further consideration to the need for consolidating 
appropriation items in each of the major defense budget categories—instead 
of separate appropriations for each military service—and accelerating the con- 
version to a functional defense appropriation structure. 

I would like to develop each of these five points. 





FORTY BILLION AND EIGHTY MILLION DOLLARS SHOULD BE ADEQUATE 


The fundamental issue underlying the fiscal 1961 military functions-DOD 
budget is whether the $40,577 million in new obligational authority requested by 
the President will continue to provide sufficient forces and weapons to deter 
Soviet aggression. The adequacy of any defense budget is extremely difficult 
to measure, but it is the judgment of the national chamber that $40,080 million 
in new obligational authority, $350 million in proposed revolving fund transfers, 
and $31 million in unspent carryover defense funds should be more than adequate 
for the period under consideration. 

There are six major reasons why the national chamber believes appropriations 
in the amounts outlined above would be more than adequate under current 
and foreseeable world conditions. 

(1) The budget reflects the best judgment of the President, the National 
Security Council, the Secretary of Defense, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff—a 
group having access to the most comprehensive defense data available. 

(2) The budget is geared to not only the immediate but the long-term nature 
of the Communist threat, rejecting costly and unjustified crash programs designed 
to cope with glibly predicted moments of maximum peril. 

(3) Basically, the budget reflects an awareness of the dangers of devoting our 
financial resources to defense to the point of weakening the economic system that 
is the wellspring of our real military strength. 

(4) The budget reflects an awareness that there can be no such thing as 
total or absolute security, and therefore incorporates sound priorities and 
assumptions. 

(5) The budget rejects the fallacious argument that the adequacy of a nation’s 
defense efforts can be measured solely in terms of dollars or the relative progress 
of two nations in the development and production of a single weapon of destruc- 
tion. There is no magic number of dollars that will insure adequacy. In fact, 
the major barrier to more rapid progress in many programs is technology, not 
money. Similarly, as Admiral Arleigh Burke has so ably put it, “There is no 
point in trying to equate our requirements and capabilities with the enemy's 
* * * We do not need to engage in an endless arms race with the Soviets in bal- 
listiec missiles any more than we have attempted to race them in numbers of 
submarines or Army divisions.” 

(6) The mere fact that the budget requests less money than each of the mili- 
tary service chiefs wanted does not mean, as has been implied, that the budget 
is inndequate. As General Curtis LeMay told Congress last year, “No Chief of 
Staff has ever been satisfied with the percentage of the resources that have been 
alloented to him.” The point that is seldom mentioned is that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff concede that the total Defense Department request is adequate. It’s how 
the money is divided up that they disagree on. 


MANY OPPORTUNITIES TO CUT $497 MILLION 


Our studies of the 1961 budget estimates and the many laws, regulations, and 
directives that require a wide range of defense expenditures resulted in the 
identification of numerous savings opportunities. The majority of the proposed 
economy actions would permit reductions in the requested appropriations for both 
military personnel and operation and maintenance. Some proposals would 
affect only one category or the other. 

Members of the subcommittee will note that, in some cases, the proposed 
savings may depend upon the enactment or repeal of legislation by other con- 
gressional committees. The chamber believes the Appropriations Committee hag 
every right—in fact, an obligation—to urge the appropriate legislative commit. 
tees to set in motion the action that will relieve the Appropriations Committee 
of the burden of appropriating funds for projects and programs that may be 
desirable but are not absolutely essential. 

Military personnel.—The chamber has identified five specific actions that 
should more than justify a $192,200,000 reduction in the $12,187 million mili- 
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tary personnel request. As attachment B indicates, this reduction would be 
divided as follows: Army, $75 million; Navy, $25 million; Air Force, $92.2 
million. 

The economy actions that should make possible the recommended $192,200,000 
reduction can be summarized as follows: 

(a) In accordance with the statute creating the Federal Aviation Agency, 
expedite the scheduled transfer, from the Defense Department to FAA, of the 
responsibility for various air traffic control and related functions that now 
require the services of 18,000 military personnel. Using the Army’s “average 
annual cost per man” figure of $7,000, this action alone would make possible a 
$126 million reduction in the Army, Navy, and Air Force funds required for pay 
and allowances, subsistence, permanent change of station, and related costs. 
This subcommittee also should know about a December 4, 1959, statement by 
Mr. F. I. Luikart, Assistant FAA Administrator, in which he said FAA could 
discharge these responsibilities with fewer personnel than the military services 
utilize and, through greater continuity and less rotation, could do the job for 
$60 million less annually. 

(b) Amend the Universal Military Training and Service Act, or urge the 
President to take appropriate administrative action in the form of an Executive 
order, to reverse the order of call for the approximately 100,000 men inducted 
into the armed services involuntarily each year. It no longer is possible to 
utilize, even on a 3-to-6-month basis, all the available draft-age and physically 
fit manpower, and the manpower pool is growing rapidly. Under the circum- 
stances, the chamber believes the logical, proper, and most economical thing to 
do is to exercise greater selectivity in picking those who will serve, concen- 
trating on those younger men who would make the best soldiers and who are 
most likely to be attracted by the many attractive military career incentives 
Congress has approved in recent years. This should reduce the total number 
of inductees required each year, reduce the percentage of draftees with costly 
dependents, permit further reductions in travel expenditures, and promote 
efficiency by further reducing the percentage of category IV (now 30 percent) 
inductees. These, in turn, should permit reductions of at least one-fourth in 
the appropriations required for these purposes in the current fiscal year. Sig- 
nificantly, the requested appropriations for these accounts are higher, in al- 
most every case, than the amounts appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

(c) Curtail, through the denial of appropriations, the costly and unnecessary 
practice of dual staffing in noncombat support activities. The scope and cost 
of these wasteful practices were documented 5 years ago, when the Hoover 
Commission task force on special personnel problems in the Department of 
Defense identified 16,000 unnecessary managerial and technical positions that 
could and should be eliminated at an annual savings at $110 million. But the 
military departments have resisted successfully every effort to bring this situa- 
tion under control. The chamber is convinced that curtailment of these prac- 
tices would permit an immediate reduction of at least $20 million in the ap 
propriations required for pay and allowances and travel. 

(d) Reiterate the congressional concern about, and take such action as may be 
necessary to curtail, the assignment of military personnel to commercial-indus- 
trial-type activities providing products and/or services in unnecessary competi- 
tion with privately owned taxpaying firms. This malutilization of manpower 
is best illustrated by the military personnel payroll of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service, which is approximately $400 million but isn’t even reflected, as a 
cost factor, in the so-called MATS industrial funds. Prompt curtailment of 
MATS routine airline-type operations, in line with repeated congressional man- 
dates, should permit an immediate reduction of at least 5 to 10 percent in 
these payroll costs. Attachments B is a more detailed summary of the chamber’s 
views regarding MATS. 

(e) It is disturbing to note substantial increases in several object classes 
of expenditures over which considerable discretion and control can generally 
be exercised by management. For example, it is noted that in the “Military 
personnel, Air Force,” appropriations, the cost of “Other contractual services” 
is to rise by $5.2 million over the current fiscal year. The $37.9 million re 
quested for 1961 is 16 percent over the cost of contractual services for the cur- 
rent year, and 23 percent over actual costs in fiscal year 1959. The average 
annual increase in contractual services for the Defense Department in the pe- 
riod fiscal 1957-61 has only been about 9 percent. In fact, the cost of con- 
tractual services for the Department of Defense as a whole has been less for 
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the current year. It is recommended that the increase of $5.2 million in con- 
tractual services be disallowed. 

Operation and maintenance.—The chamber has identified specific actions that 
it believes would more than justify a $803,900,000 reduction in the $10,527 mil- 
lion operation and maintenance request. As attachment A indicates, this re- 
duction breaks down as follows: Army, $153,600,000; Navy, $60 million; Air 
Force, $90 million ; National Board for Rifle Practice, $300,000. 

The actions that should make possible the recommended $303,900,000 redue- 
tion can be summarized as follows: 

(a) Revive and expedite the lagging, almost nonexistent, program to close, 
or at least curtail, many of the nearly 2,000 commercial-industrial-type activi- 
ties the Department of Defense is still operating in direct competition with pri- 
vately owned taxpaying firms that are ready and willing to provide the same 
or better products and services at reasonsable prices. In 1955, more than 600,- 
000 military and civilian personnel of the Defense Department were employed 
in more than 2,600 such activities. Between 1955 and January 1, 1958, there 
were 585 actual or scheduled closings or curtailments of such activities, most 
of them involving small numbers of employees. But during the succeeding 18 
months, there were only 162 actual or scheduled closings and curtailments. 
The savings opportunities in this area are enormous but extremey difficult to 
calculate in terms of specific dollars. It is conservatively estimated, however, 
that prompt acceleration of the lagging Pentagon ‘‘decompetition”’ program 
would permit reductions totaling $50 million in the operation and maintenance 
accounts for such items as personal services (Army, Navy, and Air Force), 
overall and maintenance (Navy), and aircraft, fuel, and oil (Air Force). 

(b) Insist that the Secretary of Defense utilize his virtually unlimited au- 
thority, in the MceCormack-Curtis amendment to the 1958 Defense Reorganiza- 
tion Act, to crack down on the wasteful duplication and triplication of such 
support-type activities and services as procurement, supply, intelligence, recruit- 
ing. and transportation. The recent (March 4) report of the Procurement 
Subcommittee of the Joint Economic Committee includes a detailed documenta- 
tion of the Defense Department’s reluctance to comply with repeated con- 
gressional mandates calling for a more integrated procurement and supply 
system, and estimates that savings in excess of $450 million annually could 
be achieved through improved organization and management of these and a 
number of closely related programs. It is doubtful that any such amount could 
be saved in the first vear. But prompt and vigorous action to accelerate the 
standardization and integration of common supplies and services should pave 
the way for savings of at least one-half that amount in fiscal 1961. These sav- 
ings would be attainable primarily in such operations and maintenance accounts 
as central supply activities (Army), armywide activities (Army), servicewide 
supply (Navy), and logistic support (Air Force). In this connection, it is 
interesting to note that the Defense Department is just now giving serious 
consideration to a 1955 Hoover Commission recommendation that the three 
separate military hospital systems be unified on a regional basis. Similarly, 
the Air Force, in an extraordinary March 21 directive, notified all major U.S. 
Air Force commands that it agrees with a February 10 Defense Department 
directive calling for the development of an integrated worldwide military com- 
Inunications system—provided it is a “gradual integration.” These are typical 
of many actions that could and should have been taken long ago. 

(c) Expedite the closing and disestablishment of unnecessary and marginal 
installations. This subcommittee, in acting on the 1959 Defense Department 
appropriation request, expressed disappointment in the economies being achieved 
by closing “installations no longer necessary” and called for a “speedier reduc- 
tion” in the number of installations. But the February 8, 1960, testimony of 
Deputy Assistant Defense Secretary John Sprague before this subcommittee 
underscored the inadequacy of the response to your mandate. Only four fa- 
cilities are scheduled for closing during the 12 months beginning July 1, and 
even then the number of square feet of real property to be maintained will 
increase, at a total annual cost of approximately $2 billion. In spite of the many 
difficulties involved in the closing of facilities, the chamber regards a 1-percent 
savings ($20 million) as a completely realistic goal in this portion of the 1961 
operation and maintenance accounts of the military departments. 

(dq) Eneourage the House and Senate Armed Services Committees to ex- 
pedite their consideration, and ultimate approval, of pending legislation (H.R. 
0137, S. 500) to overhaul and modernize the Armed Services Procurement Act, 
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which governs in broad terms how approximately 24 billion defense dollars 
are spent annually. As the national chamber pointed out in its July 31, 1959, 
testimony to a Senate Armed Services Procurement Subcommittee, at the time 
this law was enacted in 1947 it was an excellent statute. And it was adequate 
until we began concentrating on the procurement of fantastic space-age weapons 
systems, most of which must be procured on a negotiated basis. But we have 
reached the point where the law itself is contributing to unnecessary delays 
and costs that no longer need to be or should be tolerated. Even more important 
than the savings it should make possible, the pending legislation, if amended 
in several respects, should help shorten the now excessive timelag between 
the inception, development, and ultimate production and delivery of modern 
weapons. 

(e) Resist the ever-increasing pressures to use vital defense dollars to help 
achieve all kinds of social and economic objectives having little or no relation- 
ship to military requirements. At the same time, conduct a comprehensive re- 
view, and repeal or amend as may be necessary, the 34 statutes that already 
require the use of defense funds in furtherance of social and economic objec- 
tives. As we noted in our comments on the fiscal 1960 Defense budget estimates, 
on an individual basis, a reasonably good case can be made for absorbing some 
such objectives into the military procurement process. But the accumulative 
result of the rapidly increasing number of such requirements is to seriously 
hamper military buying and the management of contracts and further increase 
the staggering cost of our defense program. It is entirely reasonable to assume 
that at least $5 million could be trimmed from the cost of administering our 
major defense contracts if ‘military requirements” were the sole criteria guiding 
eontracting officers and their policymaking superiors. 

(f) Deny the $300,000 appropriation requested to finance, in part, the activities 
of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. The chamber readily 
eoncedes the continuing value of having young people, of whom military service 
may be required, become proficient in the use of firearms. But we cannot, in 
good conscience, conclude that this is either a Federal responsibility or a neces- 
sary expenditure of tax dollars that are so vitally needed for projects and pro- 
grams that only the Federal Government can conduct. This recommendation is 
made with full awareness that this appropriation, in the eyes of many Con- 
gressmen, has become one of the so-called arcs of the covenant. Our mail 
increased substantially following a similar recommendation 3 years ago. hut 
it is interesting to note that all of the letters taking exception to our position 
came from persons well above the draft age of 26. Volume 4 (p. 164) of 
your current hearings disclosed that 98,211 or one-third of the total number 
of December 31 participants in this program already are beyond the age of 26. 

(97) The budget proposed that the cost of the Department of Army Reserve 
and ROTC activities, as carried in the “Operation and maintenance, Army,” 
account be increased by $3.6 million. These funds provide, among other things, 
for an increase of approximately 170 civilian unit technicians in the next fiscal 
vear. "There is an imperative need for a complete reevaluation of the role of 
Reserve forces in our defense effort. Pending such an evaluation, the current 
Reserve program should not be expanded and the requested increase should 
be denied. 

Procurement.—The only specific reduction recommended in the President’s 
$13,085 million request is the $1,335,000 earmarked, in the “Procurement, 
equipment and missiles, Army” account, for ammunition to be used in con- 
nection with activities of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice. Our reasons for opposing this request are the same as those summarized 
on page 9 of this statement. 

Revolving and management funds.—Another item which merits attention 
is the manner of financing the acquisition and rehabilitation of Wherry Act 
housing. The act authorizing this activity (70 Stat. 1112) provides that financing 
be accomplished by (1) rental income, and (2) reappropriations. The act 
authorizing this program specifies, “The Secretary of Defense, with the ap- 
proval of the President, is authorized to transfer from unspent balances of any 
appropriations of the military departments not carried to the surplus fund 
of the Treasury such sums as may be determined by the Secretary of Defense 
to be necessary to provide adequate capital for the revolving fund.” Thus 
unused portions of regular appropriations such as “Operation and maintenance, 
Army, 1957,” “Military personnel, Army, 1958,” etec., are used for the Wherry 
housing acquisition program. 
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From the standpoint of both sound accounting and effective budget control, 
this is not the most desirable method of providing additional capital for this 
program. Unspent balances in regular annual appropriation accounts should 
lapse at their expiration date rather than be transferred to another account 
for use in a program entirely different from that for which the funds were 
originally appropriated. Adding capital to this revolving fund could be better 
controlled if it were accomplished by direct appropriation by the Congress 
rather than by transfer from another account. 


LEGISLATION IN BUDGET MESSAGE 


The chamber supports discontinuation of the statutory minimum strength 
for the Army National Guard because inclusion of this type of language denies 
the President and Secretary of Defense the authority and flexibility they must 
have to make adjustments in keeping with military necessity. Military man- 
power requirements are quite different today than they were several years ago, 
and will continue to change in this era of rapidly advancing technology. 

The chamber supports repeal of the surplus property disposal restrictions 

contained in section 601 of the act of September 23, 1951, because it not only 
violates a fundamental constitutional principle but has become a major barrier 
to getting rid of real estate and facilities the military departments and/or the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization have determined to be no longer neces- 
sary. 
The enactment of legislation to authorize sale of the Alaska Communications 
System has the chamber’s support because business-type Government enterprises 
should exist only when and where it has been conclusively demonstrated that 
private business is unable to provide essential needs. This situation does not 
exist in our new State of Alaska, as evidenced by the list of companies in- 
terested in purchasing the Alaska Communications System and continuing 
the services it has been providing. 

We support the enactment of legislation to restore the traditional relation- 
ship between retired and active duty military pay rates because we share the 
President’s conclusion that it is the “only equitable and fair’ thing to do. 


MILITARY RETIREMENT STUDY NEEDED 


In addition to correcting the inequity described above, the chamber strongly 
recommends that your subcommittee inaugurate, or urge the House Armed 
Services Committee to undertake, a comprehensive study of military retire- 
ment, with particular attention given to the steps that can be taken to curb 
its skyrocketing cost without destroying the retirement system’s career in- 
centive values. Our deep concern about this program stems from the knowledge 
that: 

(a) The Federal Government's accrued liability for military retirement 
already exceeds $30 billion, and 

(b) Military retirement alone will cost in excess of $1 billion annually, 
beginning in 1964, and will rise to an annual cost of $3 billion between 1975 
and 1980. 

Some of the obvious and frequently mentioned actions that could be taken to 
curtail these costs include placing the system on a contributory basis, terminat- 
ing or restricting the privilege of 20-year retirement, or establishing a minimum 
retirement age, regardless of length of service. But these and any other pro- 
posals merit extremely careful study before any legislation is enacted. 

Your recent hearings on this part of the budget indicate that many members 
of this subcommittee share the chamber’s concern about the rapidly mounting 
cost of military retirement. On the other hand, the hearings also reflect an at- 
titude that there is nothing than can be done about it. The chamber readily 
concedes that the Nation has a moral and legal obligation to compensate its 
retired military personnel. At the same time, we seriously doubt that it is in 
the national interest or the best interest of the Armed Forces to reconcile our- 
selves, perhaps needlessly, to a fixed annual charge of $3 billion that would add 
nothing to the then current national security requirements of our Nation. 


APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE REVISIONS 


Our final recommendation is one with which this subcommittee is quite familiar 
because this is the third time we have made it a part of the national chamber’s 
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budget testimony. ‘The several actions taken in the past 2 years to revise the 
defense appropriation structure were connnendable steps in the right direction, 
But we remain convinced that the structure is deficient in that there has been 
insufficient consolidation of funds within each functional category and most of the 
new obligational authority provided each year is still appropriated to the mili- 
tary services. 

It is interesting to note that, shortly before the fiscal 1961 budget was locked 
up. serious consideration reportedly was given to making or recommending the 
appropriation structure changes mentioned above. We understand the pro- 
posals were laid aside, however, because Defense Secretary Thomas Gates had 
just assumed his new duties and because of the desire to close the budget books 
prior to the President’s departure for his extended trip to southeast Asia. 

The chamber strongly recommends that this subcommittee initiate the neces- 
sary action or urge the President himself to take the lead, through appropriate 
administrative action, to further consolidate appropriations in each of the 
functional areas of the military functions (DOD) budget, and then make all 
such appropriations to the Department of Defense, instead of to the Departments 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. Until and unless this is done, 
it will be extremely difficult for any Secretary of Defense to come to grips 
effectively with the continuing interservice rivalry (as distinguished from 
healthy competition) for domination of various weapons programs and, more 
important, the money that goes with them. Similarly, some such action must 
pave the way for curtailment of the unnecessary overlapping, duplication, and 
just plain waste in the so-called noncombat support activities of the military 
services and the technical services or bureaus within each service. 

Finally, the national chamber would like to reiterate and emphasize the crucial 
importance of impelling constant change and improvement in military organiza- 
tion, direction, control, and efficiency. Certainly there is a useful and appro- 
priate analogy in what has occurred in the tremendous progress in weapons 
systems. In this field both the Soviet Union and the United States have in- 
creased tremendously the destructive power of weapons as well as their range. 
Relitively speaking, both countries have found it not too difficult to bring about 
this dramatie multiplication of sheer power and thrust. The key problem has 
been the development of effective and accurate guidance and control systems. 
Without guidance and control, the vast power potential of our nuclear weapons 
and missiles goes for naught. So too—despite the vast resources in money and 
human skill that we might pour into our defense effort—these huge commitments 
will go for naught or will be increasingly weakened unless there is correspond- 
ing improvement in the guidance, control and direction of techniques, pro- 
eedures, and policies in the Defense Establishment. 

We urge, therefore, that this subcommittee continue to press with great vigor 
its efforts to bring about continuing evolution—step by step, day in and day 
out—in the orgainzation and administration of the Armed Forces, primarily by 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, but involving also the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the three military departments. 
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Fiscal 1961 appropriation requests in which reductions are recommended 
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DR ies ; 2, 528,000,000 | 2, 503,000, 000 | 25, 000, 000 
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Operation and maintenance: 
Army....... > .| 3,112,000,000 2, 958, 400, 000 | 153, 600, 000 
Pees eee Oe 2, 550,000,000 | 2, 471, 800, 000 60, 000, 000 
Air Force____-_- a E _| 4, 282,000,000 | 4, 192, 000, 000 90, 000, 000 
National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice __- 300, 000 ie oe 300, 000 
Procurement: Army, equipment and missiles 1, 337, 000, 000 1, 335, 665, 000 | 1, 335, 000 
Total-_. 
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ATTACHMENT B 


Mivitary AiR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


The national chamber has made a careful review over the past few months of 
the position it has consistently taken on the Military Air Transport Service. Its 
recommendations, which were approved by the chamber's board of directors in 
February 1960, were that MATS hard-core fleet be modernized, with its hard-core 
mission defined as the provision of immediately available airlift of military per- 
sonnel and equipment overseas in time of emergency and the movement of over- 
sized, Classified, or dangerous cargo; and that the airlift of other military traffic 
should be limited to space available on these hard-core missions. These principles 
support the chamber’s position in opposing further expausion of MATS airline- 
type airlift, and in continuing to seek a reduction of these activities which are 
operated alongside of, and in competition with, commercial carriers. 

These objectives are generally in line with the objectives set forth in the 
report on MATS recently issued by the Department of Defense which describes 
“The Role of the Military Air Transport Service in Peace and War.” The report, 
which was approved by the President, is definitely oriented toward greater 
participation by commercial air carriers in the peacetime international air- 
lift requirements of the military services with stated qualifications. 

This subcommittee in the past has properly interested itself in the matter of 
greater use of commercial air carriers for military traffic because of savings 
that can be realized. Under the present accounting system, as I will point out 
later, complete data on MATS actual ccsts for airlift operations are not available. 
However, in comparing costs with commercial air carriers, it should be realized 
that MATS duplication of the routes and services of existing commercial opera- 
tions is not in the interest of economy or efficiency. 

The Department of Defense report recommends a reduction of MATS “routine 
channel traffic operations,” as distinguished from its hard-core airlift require- 
ment. It recommends that this reduction proceed on an orderly basis, with 
increased use of commercial carriers, consistent with assured commercial air- 
lift capability. This is a sound approach, and prompt implementation should be 
encouraged. We are convinced that adequate commercial capability will be pro- 
vided when commercial carriers are assured that it will be used. 

Accordingly, we urge the subcommittee to do everything in its power to 
insist on early and thorough implementation of the policy recommendations of 
the Department of Defense report. However, in the meantime, we recommend 
that the subcommittee not abandon the stipulation in the Defense Department 
appropriation language which sets aside funds to be spent only for the purchase 
of commercial airlift overseas. While admittedly not a perfect solution, the 
set-aside appears to be the most effective means at this time of insuring that 
an increasing proportion of Government traffic will be turned over to the com- 
mercial airlines. For the present fiscal year, $85 million was set aside for this 
purpose. All of this amount was not used, but we know of ne reason why it should 
not have been. The philosophy of the Department of Defense report suggests 
a gradual increase in the utilization of commercial airlift, and consistent with 
this, we urge that $100 million be set aside in the 1961 appropriation for this 
purpose. 

We recognize that one of the most urgent problems in the present situation is 
the modernization of MATS. The national chamber favors modernization of a 
nucleus MATS fleet necessary for the performance of its primary hard core 
and specialized military transport mission. This is substantially the same 
objective as point 4 of chapter V of the Department of Defense report which 
recommends : 

“Modernization of MATS cargo airlift capability to effectively support the 
hard-core airlift mission.” [Italics supplied. ] 

We urge the subcommittee to scrutinize carefully all requests for funds for 
modernization to insure that new equipment requested is necessary to perform 
MATS hard-core mission and will not be used in its channel-type operations to 
increase further its already extensive duplication of service provided by the 
commercial carriers. 

The Department of Defense recently placed MATS airlift operations under an 
industrial fund. Generally speaking, this action was sound and represented a 
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forward step toward getting MATS extensive activities under financial control, 
However, several basic weaknesses in the charter and procedures employed still 
remain. 

Normally, governmental working capital funds of this type are accounted for 
on the same basis as in a private enterprise, and the accounting system used 
makes it possible to derive valid comparisons of income and expense in order to 
determine the efficiency and effectiveness of the work being conducted or the 
services performed. The MATS industrial fund as it is now set up does not 
do this. Its omission of such major items as pay and allowances of military 
personnel, the procurement of aircraft, depreciation, and other elements does 
not conform to the principles of sound accounting and precludes it from being a 
really effective or useful management tool. The national chamber recommends 
that the committee reexamine the basic charter and procedures of the MATS 
industrial fund and initiate action to place it on a more realistic financial man- 
agement basis. 

The omissions in the industrial fund are of sufficient magnitude to distort the 
true cost picture of MATS operations, making any cost comparison with com- 
mercial operations totally invalid. For instance, military pay and allowances 
amount to some $400 million a year. When all those elements are included in 
MATS cost, it will be apparent that the commercial carriers can provide this 
service at lesser overall cost than can the military. 

Mr. Netson. I think before I start, I should say, Mr. Chairman, 
that in the times I have been before this committee I have known of 
your good work, and I want to say that I believe the country is most 
fortunate in having someone who is the e xpert that you are, and per- 
haps in what. we have to say we can help you a little bit in the good 
work vou are doing. 

Mr. Manon. You are very kind. As you can imagine, we oceasion- 
ally feel that we are wandering in the wilderness. Our problems are 
so bi 1g, and the pic ture is often so con fusing that we feel we must do 
the best we can and hope for luck. 

Mr. Fioop. I might add that we never cease to be amazed with abso- 
lutely how right everybody that sits in that chair thinks they are. We 
are completely at a loss from time to time, but everybody who sits 
where you are for 4 pone is so absolutely right that it is wonderful. 

Mr. Netson. Well, I guess that is wonderful. I am not so sure I 
reflect that same feeling. 

I think perhaps I should, in terms of trying to summarize our testi- 
mony, bring out a few things. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OBSERVATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


No. 1, the observations and the recommendations which I would 
like to a really are based upon statements adopted by the na- 
tional chamber’s members. They also reflect a comprehensive ac- 
count-by-account analysis and evaluation of the fiscal 1961 budget 
estimates by a 12 -member appropriations subcommittee of the 
chamber’s national defense committee. 

We have had the benefit of a series of conferences with top-level 
Defense Department. and other executive branch officials, and I think 
the members of the national defense committee do have a fairly sub- 
stantial knowledge and experience that they have acquired over the 
years. 

I think perhaps I should say that we have not had access, of course, 
to the latest classified information on weapon systems development or 
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the most recent intelligence briefings. Because of this, we will have 
very little to say about the proper level of major procurement pro- 
crams. However, despite these handicaps, we believe it is quite appro- 
priate for the national chamber to be concerned about national de- 
fense. We think it should be everybody’s business. We feel that the 
Soviet threat involves not only our military forces but our economic 
system as well. 

“Mr. Manon. You do not mean to indicate that you do not have 
access to most of the military information 4 

Mr. Nevson. I think we do; yes. 

Mr. Manon. If you read the magazines, the books, and statements 
by people in and outside the Government, all of which is available to 
us as Americans and to the U.S.S.R., you cannot help but know gen- 
erally about what goes on. 

Mr. Nevson. I think that is right, but we would not wish to take 
on the mantle of expertise that we did not really have. 

Mr. Forp. May I say that you are an exception. 

Mr. Froop. A certain group is just as sure you are right as they 
are, you know. 


MILITARY STRENGTILT NOT GAINED MERELY BY SPENDING 


Mr. Netson. One thing that we are rather sure of is: We believe 
our country’s ability to outperform the Soviet system in the long run 
is not merely a matter of allocating dollars to our Armed Forces. 
For both countries it becomes a question of the skillful, efficient, and 
economic use of scarce resources, particularly skilled manpower and 
brainpower. Waste, duplication, and inefficiency cannot be tolerated 
inany phase of our national defense program. 

Mr. Manon. I might say that we had Admiral Rickover before us 
afew days ago and we asked him pointblank to give us a high priority 
recommendation as to how we could improve the military situation, 
and he said: “Reduce the number of people at headquarters in Wash- 
ington by one-fourth.” So maybe you will have a similar recommenda- 
tion. 

RECOMMENDED REDUCTION IN DEFENSE BUDGET 


Mr. Netson. Well, we have some main conclusions and recommenda- 
tions which I might enumerate. We feel that Congress should reduce 
by $497 million the request for $40,577 million in new obligational 
authority, and we have in our testimony an attachment A as a tabula- 
tion of the recommended $497 million reduction. We think that this 
M97 million reduction can be made by taking advantage of about a 
dozen savings opportunities which are enumerated in our testimony. 

We should like to see Congress approve the President’s budget mes- 
sage recommendations calling for discontinuation of the statutory 
minimum strength for the Army National Guard. 

On the matter of retired pay, I am here in a little bit of an embar- 
rassing position of a special pleader because I am a retired officer. 
his was the chamber’s view, but it also reflects mine, not that I feel 
I need the retired pay, but I do know a great many retired military 
officers who do. It seems to me this would be a wise move. ' 
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SALE OF ALASKA COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


Mr. Froop. Since you have stopped, go back to C, “Authorization for 
sale of the Alaska communications system.” Do you know anybody 
who wants to buy it ? 

Mr. Nexson. Of course, the first thing to do, it seems to me, is au- 
thorize the sale, and then you get busy developing customers. 

Mr. F.oop. Our problem is not that. Our problem is prospective 
buyers. We have their names on the record. They have been waiting 
a number of years until the U.S. Government puts a couple billion dol- 
Jars into it so it is a nice, round, fat thing to buy, We have buyers, 
You surprise me. 

Mr. Manon. I think we have indicated we favored this sale. 

Mr. FLoop. We have been trying to get rid of this for 15 years that 
I know of, but the buyers are being reluctant because we are putting 
hundreds of millions into it. It is going to be a nice fat pigeon some 
morning. 

Mr. Nexson. I do not dispute what you are saying. I merely sa 
that if you authorize its sale, and as Alaska becomes more settled, 
the opportunity will appear for a conversion to be made on a basis 
that is not unfair or uneconomical to the Government. 

Mr. Fioop. It will be; do not worry. 

Mr. Netson. I suspect your cynicism is well justified. 

Mr. Fioop. Cynicism is intellectual dandyism, according to De 
Rouchfoucald, and for this purpose I confess that. 


MILITARY RETIREMENT COSTS 


Mr. Netson. We would like to see a comprehensive study of the 
whole problem of military retirement costs done on a basis that will 
not destroy the career incentive value of the military retirement: sys- 
tem, but it is plain the future costs of this are going to skyrocket and 
are going to be a serious problem. 


FUNCTIONAL BUDGET STRUCTURE 


We would like to see Congress give further consideration to the 
need for consolidating appropriation items in each of the major De- 
fense budget categories instead of separate appropriations for each 
military service and accelerating the conversion to a functional De- 
fense appropriation structure. 

I think I testified on that before. I think—and I was pleased to see 
this—that the committee staff is now organized on a functional basis. 
We wish you could persuade the Defense Department to make the 
improvements you people have made in your own staff in terms 
of the organization of their work. 


ADEQUACY OF OVERALL DEFENSE BUDGET 


I could develop each point, but they are developed in our testimon 
beginning on page 3. I might skip over them and just hit the hig 
points. In terms of why the $40 billion budget is adequate, we feel 
this budget reflects the best opinion of the President, the National 
Security Council, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and is geared to what 
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seems to be the proper long-term nature of the Communist threat. You 
cannot be putting out fires on an emergency basis with an efficient 
show. You have todo it ona long-term basis. 

We believe further the budget reflects that there is no such thing 
as complete or absolute security. On page 4 we have quotations from 
both Admiral Burke and General LeMay, which, I believe, indicate 
what you gentlemen know—that no military chief was ever or will 
ever be satisfied, no matter how much money you give him. It is, 
therefore, for him appropriate to do with less. To be facetious, I 
recall a remark of General Marshall that any damned fool can do a job 
with unlimited resources, but it takes an able guy to do a job with 
limited resources. 

Going on to the opportunities to cut $497 million, these are detailed 
beginning on pages 4 and 5. I am not going to spend much time on 
them. Attachment B indicates how they would be divided. 


AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 


I might make these few points. It has been brought out that the 
Federal Aviation Agency could take over certain of the various air 
traffic control and related functions that now require the services of 
18,000 military personnel and could do the job for somewhere between 
$60 to $126 million less than it is costing the armed services. 

It seems to me this reflects what I always thought was a very wise 
remark of Mr. Lovett while he was Secretary of Defense, when he 
said the Defense Establishment has grown to such tremendous pro- 
portions that the real policy should be not to give the Defense De- 
partment anything that could possibly be done by some other depart- 
ment of the Government and thereby make their main job, that of de- 
fending the country, more manageable. 

This is already in the law. It is just a question of perhaps per- 
suading some people who have been dragging their feet not to drag 
their feet so much. 

Mr. Forp. That provision about FAA is already in the law? 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. Netson. Yes. We think there can be also some substantial 
changes in the Universal Military Training and Service Act, a little 
bit more judicious policy followed. This is discussed at the bottom of 
pages 5 and 6. 

DUAL STAFFING 


Then we think there could be substantial savings by the elimination 
of the costly and unnecessary practice of dual staffing in non-combat- 
support activities. We believe in having both military and civilian 
people working, but there seems to be no reason why you have to have 
for every civilian a military counterpart in double harness. 

_ There is no reason why there cannot be career civilians in certain 
jobs, and in those jobs there is no reason why military people cannot 
work for them and vice versa. 

Mr. Manon. That is a very good point. It is not the first time it 
has been made, but not much is done R emr it. 
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Mr. Fioop. Without being facetious, as Mr. Mahon told you, Rick. 
over was not fooling when he said— -speaking specifically of the Penta- 
gon, the headquarters complex here in the metropolitan area gener- 
ally—get rid of 25 percent of these characters and you are not going to 
have any trouble. He says it can be done and will not upset t anybody 
except their viscera now and then. Is this clowning? Is that right? 

Mr. Rice. Admiral Rickover, in January of this year, was on “Meet 
the Press” or one of the programs, and he said the biggest problem he 
has in the Bureau of Ships is getting and retaining competent civilians 
because the top two or three or four slots in every one of the noncom- 
bat support activities is reserved for the military in order to rotate 
them through on the theory that they must have the broadest possible 
exposure so that when they come up for promotion later on their fit- 
ness reports will be good. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you think if we went over there with a battalion of 
marines and a flock of buses and went through those halls and took 
about 25 percent of that debris out of there and drove them away in 
those buses, that this would be the end of e estern civilization ? 

Mr. Rice. No, sir; but it would have to be done on a much more se- 
lective basis than that. 

Mr. Froop. That is what worries me. That will be the end of it. 


MATS 


Mr. Netson. We think there is a substantial opportunity for econ- 
omy by curbing the activities of the Military Air Transport Service. 
On this we do not want to be misunderstood. We feel that MATS 
is useful for its hard core and specialized military transport mission, 
but we feel that that mission should not be really shifted so that a 
great part of their activity is involved in providing transportation that 
is In competition with commercial air transport. 

I might point out that the industrial fund concept used by MATS 
is somewhat of a farce in that the industrial fund is a good manage- 
ment technique to use if it is used properly, but when they omit the 
pay of military personnel and the initial equipment cost from their 
industrial fund concept, it becomes quite a misleading and erroneous 
management tool. 

Mr. Fioop. You were not talking to me on the phone in the last hour, 
were you ? 

Mr. Netson. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I want these men to be sure that is not so. I just said 
what you have just said, only much better than you have said it, for 
the last half hour to these transport people that were in here, Thomas 
and that crowd. I asked them to do this. Will you do this? Will 
you have your technicians send to us, generally speaking, what you 
think the basic ingredients are that should be cranked into the MATS 
industrial funding ? 

I know it is a fake, you know it is. What do you think should be 
cranked into it? What should they put in their industrial funding 
that they have not put in it, within reason? They cannot do this pre- 
cisely like TWA can. No Government agency can do that. as does 
private industry. The biggest menace we have in town is the big 
businessman who comes here and says that he is going to run this 
Department the way he runs his business. That guy is at the National 
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Airport 6 months later saying, “I told the President I would be here 
6 months.” Heis gone. That cannot be done. 

Mr. Netson. We will submit that for the record. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


Sound criteria regarding the proper costing of governmental activities are con- 
tained in Bureau of the Budget Bulletin No. 60-2, dated September 21, 1959, 
on the subject of commercial-industrial activities of the Government. These 
same criteria are equally applicable to the use of industrial funding by MATS. 
This directive provides that costs assigned to Government operations must cover 
all direct and indirect costs, such as pay and other allowances for personal 
services, contributions for retirement and disability, supplies, materials, trans- 
portation, warehousing, utilities, maintenance, repairs, and similar activities. 
The bulletin also states that, to the extent necessary to put the costs on a com- 
parable basis, such elements as depreciation, interest on the Government 
investment, the costs of self-insurance, and exemption from taxes must be 
considered. 

The MATS industrial fund does not meet these standards. The financial review 
of the MATS industrial fund for fiscal year 1959 shows the following: 


Thousands 

ith) INCOR) ct once Mende nends sted aero Ae cuen seis $288, 197 
ERMINE HORAN ic wince arias aes secs en sagas oan eee glbea echo wade eae aaa eek ae eee 
OI ee cele Sa eee alee eh clit ieee Be ee z 13, 856 
Return to U.S. Treasury jek othe eases (the De Se ee 9, 644 
TOR Nigh ile an ae a hr Re a ee ee ae 4, 212 


Department of Defense regulations controlling industrial funds have prohibited 
the inclusion of military pay and allowances and depreciation of aircraft and 
equipment in the expense base from which customers’ charges are established. 

Such expenses during fiscal year 1959, not included in the figures shown above, 
were: 

Thousands 


Military pay and allowances ct ig ap gis ss rp ti ip wee da $119, 000 
Depreciation of aircraft -___- Saas a 118, 700 
Depreciation of other equipme mo LR Ae. AL Ee ies scae caries scam 2, 000 

NG ee es ae et eal el eh oes hE eee 239, 700 


The DOD regulations thus eliminated at least 47 percent of the costs of the 
Airlift Service Agency which should be included if a reasonably valid comparison 
is to be made between the costs of the Airlift Service Agency and commercial 
costs of the same type of operation. 

The statement furnished to the Appropriations Committee by the Department 
of Defense listing the expenses charged to the airlift service (MATS) industrial 
fund discloses that costs of base operations other than maintenance of aircraft 
and related equipment are not charged to the industrial fund. 

In summary, the following categories of normal costs, necessary for valid 
comparisons with commercial operation costs, are not included in the airlift 
service industrial fund: 

Military pay and allowances. 

Depreciation on aircraft and other capital equipment. 

3ase operations (other than maintenance of aircraft and aircraft equipment 
which is included). 

sasewide contractual services. 

Estimated Federal, State, and local taxes, from which MATS is exempt. 

Normal insurance costs saved by the Government through self-insurance. 


Mr. Neuson. For dangerous cargo, oversize ¢ ‘argo, military lift, 
there is a need for MATS. However, these should be highly special- 
ized planes, which I would think by ‘their very spec ifications would 
be unsuitable for use in the passenger hauls and which I think private 


transportation— 
Mr. Fioop, The phrase now is “hard core. 
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Mr. Netson. We have it in here. Going on to a few other savings 
opportunities, we feel that a job needs to be done to review the neces- 
sity for about 2,000 commercial-industrial activities that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is still operating in direct competition with privately 
owned taxpaying firms. These are such things as large industrial 
establishments. A great many of the small ones that competed with 
private business have been eliminated, but there are some very large 
industrial establishments run by the Department of Defense at w hich 
at, least. a good hard look ought to be taken at to see whether, in this 

rapidly changing weapons technique we have, these things are still 
necessary. It seems that with the changing weapons, the ability to 
contract out for things for which there is a high rate of change would 
provide substantial economies for the Gover nment. 

We would like to see the Secretary of Defense utilize his virtually 
unlimited authority in the McCormack-Curtis amendment to the 1958 
Defense Reorganization Act. We have talked about this on page 8 
of our testimony, and I will not go into that, but we feel that there 
is a very substantial savings that could be made by cracking down on 
the wasteful duplication and triplication of support- type. activities 
and services. 

The single manager thing that was started was a useful gesture in 
the right direction, but we would like to see some more progress made. 
There: ought to be a way whereby you can cut through the redtape ina 
very large number of echelons that are involved so that an appropriate 
Assistant Secretary of Defense might be able to deal directly with the 
single manager working in a certain supply field. 

Mr. Fioop. When you are talking about single manager, will you 
have your technical people also supply in connection with the MATS 
report recommendations, if you agree with them, on what you think 
should be done about a single manager operation, whatever that means, 
for defense transportation. 

Mr. Forp. When Mr. McGuire was up, I asked him to tell me why 
he or his Department thought the single manager program was a good 
system. They have now inserted in the record their response. It 
is my impression that either the chamber or NAM has also said it is 
a bad program. Can you tell us why it is not a sound approach? Do 
not do it now, but put it in the record, in as much detail as you can. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 

Mr. Ford’s question regarding what is “bad” about the so-called single manager 
plan can be answered in two ways. 

As the report of your own surveys and investigations staff points out, the 
plan is deficient in at least two respects: The inadequate authority given each 
single manager and the failure to apply the concept to other commodities and 


services that could and should be regarded as common to the three military 
departments. 

But our major criticism of the single manager plan is directed toward the 
concept itself. 

The basic management objective should be a truly integrated defensewide 
supply system, but the single manager plan, by its very nature, is a fragmentary 
approach to the problem. Furthermore, in attempting to impose the plan on 
the existing organizational structure, Defense officials have created an abortive 
set of organizational relationships which can only be resolved, ultimately, by 
pulling the single managers out of the military departments and placing them 
directly under the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics. 


Mr. Netson. Let me answer that first and then let Mr. Rice supple- 
ment my answer. I do not believe the chamber ever said the single 
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manager was not a good thing. I think what we have said was that 
you must not let this become a gesture that stops far short of what 
needs to be done and in too many instances it seems to me at least— 
I am speaking personally now—that the single manager activity has 
been a sort of gesture toward standardization but it has been sub- 
merged three or four echelons down in a technical service with the 
necessity of still going through all the service channels in a way that 
has handicapped it and in a way the single manager thing has been 
used perhaps as an excuse not to go further. 

I would say the single manager concept is good, but we would like 
to see some progress made in putting together some of these single 
managers in close coterminus working conditions so you could get 
other benefits from them. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you add, in reply to Mr. Ford’s question, this? 
(rive us a definition, if it is possible to define it within reason—if it is 
not, forget about it—what do you mean by the single manager sys- 

> TO! ) 7 i 
tem, with particular reference to the Department of Defense? 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 

The official Defense Department definition of a “single manager” is contained 
in DOD Directive 5160.11 of November 4, 1955, and reads as follows: — 

“The Secretary of a military department designated by the Secretary of 
Defense to perform, within the authority and purpose of this directive and 
within policies established by the Secretary of Defense, all supply management 
functions related to a specified commodity for all military services.” 

A more meaningful definition was incorporated in Defense Department press 
release No. 1094-55 on November 7, 1955. It read as follows: 

“The single manager commodity assignment is a process whereby the Sec- 
retary of one military department, designated by the Secretary of Defense, 
is made responsible for the performance of all supply management functions 
related to a specified commodity, for all military services. This assignment 
encompasses the entire supply field, from research and development through 
issue or disposal, including cataloging, standardization, requirements determina- 
tion, procurement, production, inspection, storage, distribution, transportation, 
and maintenance.” 

It should be noted, however, that all of the single manager commodity assign- 
ments made to date do not fit the above description. For example, the fore- 
going definition is reasonably accurate, insofar as food is concerned, but the 
single manager for traffic management is limited to the United States and the 
single manager for medical supplies is not sufficiently broad to cover medical 
services, which means duplicating hospital programs. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Ford, I read your comments in the hearings, and I 
read Mr. MecGuire’s rebuttal to our testimony in January to the 
Economic Committee. I think Perk McGuire himself said in that 
statement that we were not taking issue with the single manager, per 
se. We were taking issue with the fact that the single manager plan 
itself is a sort of patchwork attempt to correct a situation when the 
basic evil, the basic wrong, and the thing that needed correcting is 
the organizational structure itself. 

Our basic concern was twofold: No. 1, that it was a patchwork 
approach ; No. 2, that it was something cooked up to avoid the Hoover 
Commission recommendation for a fourth service, which we are not 
wedded to. We think there is some merit to it, but I think Mr. Mc- 
Guire’s statement did make that pretty clear. 

Mr. Fioop. It is a misnomer. 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Frioop. Nobody knows exactly what you mean or what they 
mean. There is no meeting of the minds. 
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Mr. Rice. One of the big problems in the single manager is it is 
not much better in some cases than single service proc urement, which 
we have had for many years. The major difference is the service to 
whom the responsibility is given has a greater say in determining re- 
quirements, and they retain their control over whatever the com- 
modity may be for a longer period of time, down to the wholesale 
level. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you going to be ready in a year or two to make a 
comprehensive report and analysis of your conclusions and recom- 
mendations about the single procurement system? It is about due, is 
it not ? 

Mr. Rice. That would be quite an undertaking, to make a report as 
you describe it, but I can give you what you ask for on the definition 
of a single manager as it is now set on in the Department. 

Mr. Fioop. I meant in a year or two I would expect you to come 
in and give us your opinions an analysis and conclusions and recom- 
mendations about this single procurement system we have been oper- 
ating for several years now. 

Mr. Rice. It is not a single procurement system. It is a series of 
procurement systems under a series of single managers at the military 
service level and below. 

Mr. Froop. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Rice. Pretty soon we are going to have so many single man- 
agers around on different commodity. groupings that you will need 
some layer of coordination for the single managers. You are getting 
close to the fourth service type of thing without calling it that. 

We have never pleaded for the fourth service. What we mean bya 
more integrated supply and procurement program is to put under one 
administrative roof those things which are common to the three serv- 
ices or which are sufficiently similar that they should be and could be 
common. There are so many artificial and unnecessary distinctions, as 
your own investigating subcommittee report points out. You should 
bring those things together under some integrated operation. 

Mr. Froop. What do you think, off the top of your head, of the 
Army buying food supplies and the Navy POL that we directed sev- 
eral years ago? Is it functioning? Is it doing what we meant it 
should do? 

Mr. Rice. In the area of food, I think it is working very well; in 
other areas, not as well as it could be. 

Mr. Froop. I think you fellows would do us a favor if you had a 
task force go into this thing in a couple of years. 

Mr. Rice. The single manager thing has moved much too slowly 
and its application has been too limited. In 1956, when they started 
it, they put about five or six commodity groupings under managers, 
and then nothing more for nearly 4 years. Some people up here made 
some noise about it, and right quick like we got two more groupings 
added. I do not know how long it will be before other commodity 
groupings are added. The extent to which they move in this field seems 
to be in direct ratio to the amount of noise from up here on the Hill. 

Mr. Froop. All right, you prod us and we will make the noise. 

Mr. Netson. It seems to me starting out on a single manager scheme 
was a good way to start, but that this kind of progress should be con- 
tinued by, for instance, the next step possibly being to take a single 
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manager out of the line of command of the technical service in which 
he is down three or four echelons and let him report directly, without 
respect. to command channels, in a way that he needs to do in order 
to carry out his business more efficiently. 

I would think if each year you began to step this thing up a little 
bit and insist that. progress be made, we will get an evolutionar y sys- 
tem that eventually will get us to a kind of procurement that will be 
much more efficient and a distribution at least along wholesale lines 
that will be much more economical. 

The problem has been if you try to do this all at once, which has 
characterized most of our military reorganizations, this poses such 
tremendous problems of overnight change that I do not think anyone 
has the courage or temerity to carry it out. 

The only way you can possibly bring it about is each year to try to 
push them and to move a little further along the line. I think some 
steps in that direction have been taken, but recently this has slowed 
down. I would hate to see the single manager be the temporizing 
excuse for really not going further and doing what really needs to be 
done to get a good efficient system. 

Mr. Rice. There is an excellent summary and evaluation and assess- 
ment of the single manager program in this report that came out on 
March 4 from the Procurement. Subcommittee of the Joint Economie 
Committee, starting on page 45 and going through page 63. 

Mr. Froop. I will not read that. I was interested in your coming 
in a year or two as the chamber of commerce—you are so important, 
you ade know everything—come up here and tell us what to do, 
tell us what to do about that in a couple of years. 

Mr. Rice. I mention this only because it is available and recent. 

Mr. Fioop. I would not pick it up. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr.Netson. There are some things in my testimony I am not going 
to try to testify on because they are small points and I believe they 
are in the text, but going over to this, we think that in revolving and 
management funds we question whether or not some of these funds 
should be shifted from the appropriations from which they originally 
came into such things as the fund to finance the acquisition and re- 
habilitation of Wherry Act housing. We think the unspent balances 
in regular annual appropriation accounts should lapse at the expira- 
tion date rather than be transferred for use in a program entirely 
different. from that for which the funds were originally appropri: ated. 
We cover that on page 11. 

We believe, as I said before, it would be well to have a study of 
the military retirement costs. Likewise, we would like to see the 
appropriation structure revised. We have covered that in our 
testimony in some detail and previously we have covered it. 

I think now to terminate my st: atement and be ready for questions, 
the thing I would like to close on is to reiterate the National Chamber 
of Commerce feeling that we ought to try to bring about constant 
change and steady improvement in the field of military organization, 
direction, control, and efficiency. We feel that there is a useful and 
spunonadaie analogy in what has occurred in the tremendous progress 
in weapon systems. 








In this field both the Soviet Union and the United States have 
increased tremendously the destructive power of their weapons as 
well as their range and, relatively speaking, both countries have 
found it not too difficult to bring about this dramatic multiplication 
of sheer power and thrust. The key problem in weapons develop- 
ment has been the development of effective and accurate guidance 
and control systems, and without guidance and control the vast 
power potential of our nuclear weapons and missiles will go for 
naught. 

So, too, despite the vast resources in money and human Skills that 
we pour into our defense effort, these commitments will go for naught 
or will be increasingly weakened unless there is cor responding i im- 
provement in the guidance, control, and direction of techniques, pro- 
cedures, and policies in the Defense Establishment. 

It sometimes appears that as our defense appropriations ¢ get larger, 
as our military needs get greater, we are having not an improvement 
in our guidance facilities, but we are having teally a deterioration 
in them. 

Mr. Fioop. That is Parkinson’s new law. 

Mr. Netson. We would like to see the continuing pressure which 
certainly this committee has exercised in the past, we would like 
to see it continued and increased so that there are these improvements 
in the organization and budgetary processes and in the business 
management. 

We think this is needed not only in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense but in the offices of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and of the 
three military departments. 

I think the rest of the testimony is in the prepared statement, and 
I think it might be more appropriate if I stopped at this time to 
see if there are any questions or if there are any questions the com- 
mittee would like to ask of me or this very able group of staff members 
of the U.S. chamber, who are here. 


COSTLY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS WHICH PRODUCE NO USEFUL MILITARY 
HARDWARE 


Mr. Manon. It is good to have your statement. It will be placed 
in the record as presented. 

We always make a study of these recommendations in connection 
with our study of defense requirements. 

I wonder if any of your people would have a helpful thought on 
one question which concerns the committee very seriously. I refer 
to the problem of the starting and stopping of programs. We have 
seen the investment of hundreds of millions of dollars in these 
programs, at times as much as a billion dollars in one program. 
Then suddenly we are told that time has passed this weapon system 
by or that we have something better and we are in the position of 
having expended hundreds of millions of dollars on the project and 
receiving very little in return. 

Are we failing to screen these projects well enovgh in the early 
stages? Do we fail to chop them off quickly enough when they are 
to be chopped off at all? Or is it just a part of this business and is 
it inevitable that we will do these kinds of things? The Navy spent 
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$500 million on a plane called Seamaster and that money is down 
the drain. They made only eight planes. That idea has been 
abandoned. 

We have various missile programs which have been abandoned, 
including the GOOSE. Now we have an air defense system known 
as BOMARC, which is very much under discussion. We have spent 
about $1.7 billion, and some people think the system is inadequate 
and that it should never have been started in the first place. That is 
what they think now. The theoretical plan in the beginning was 
probably very attractive. 

We have had several billion dollars’ worth of contracts canceled in 
the last 3 years. What is your reaction to this situation ! 

Mr. Netson. Let me get the reaction of the staff, and then I would 
like to add mine. 

Mr. Manon. The Navy canceled REGULUS, the Air Force can- 
celed the supersonic fighter, the F-108. The boron fuel program 
was canceled after building expensive plants, et cetera. 

If these funds could have been devoted to projects that really were 
carried to a successful fulfillment, they would have had a terrific im- 
pact on our defense positions. I am not saying that mistakes will 
not be made and that there will not be times when you should explore 
an idea and later abandon it. Iam asking you what we should under- 
take to do about this situation. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Mahon, this gets into a field where I am not sure 
my competence is sufficient. But we have talked about this in our 
national defense committee. Certainly this problem is, in part, be- 
cause you appropriate Army money, Air Force money, Navy money, 
and each regards it as such. We get so far down the road on some 
of these development programs that it is extremely difficult for any- 
body to make the deciison to turn back or take a firm position on 
which ones will continue and which one will not. The THOR- 
JUPITER thing is a classic example in this field, as your hearings 
have brought out. 

I do not think there is any single answer to the problem, because 
in an era of rapidly changing technology some of this will be inevi- 
table, as you say, but the decision-making process has to be speeded up. 
I do not know any pat answer or any magic formula to suggest that 
will eliminate it in the future. We are going to have terminations 
as we constantly develop better versions of better types of weapons. 
The only sensible thing to do is to wash out the ones that are less 
efficient and divert the money. 

I am not sure there is any conclusive answer to your question, be- 
cause the problem you describe is, in part, a byproduct of an era of 
rapidly developing technology and our constant striving to have the 
very best weapons in the hands of our forces. 


PRESSURES TO CONTINUE PROGRAMS WHICH SHOULD BE CANCELED 


Mr. Fioop. There is a little more than that. Mr. Mahon is also 
thinking of your having the economic pressures, political pressures, 
sectional pressures, do not do this or 5,000 men in that town will be 
out of work, do not do this because we invested our own money 
in the R. & D. and were led to believe this and it will cost you 15 
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percent of a billion dollars to cancel the contract anyhow, do not hurt 
my company, we are big business, we are your friends. There is a lot 
more to this than the long-haired, flat-heeled jokers at the R. & D. 
laboratory. Our problem is: What do we do? 

Mr. Nexson. Again, this reflects a personal experience. No. 1, I 
think the committee is quite correct in identifying this as one of the 
major problems before the Defense Department because I can speak 
with some degree of experience, it is the problem you might call the 
problem of the big error. The problem of the big error is more pro- 
nounced in the Department of Defense than in almost any other activ- 
itv of Government and more pronounced than in any possible business 
activity. I think it can never be eliminated entirely, but I would say 
there can be substantial progress made in reducing the amount of 
what you might call the big errors. 

Part of this involves, it seems to me, the recurrent scrutiny by 
some form of highly placed group of competent experts, as is sup- 
posed to exist in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, so that 
periodically you can get a progress report so that you do begin to 
wash these things out before you carry them to the bitter end. 

Human obstinance is such that most of us, when we start out ona 
thing, never want to admit we are wrong until we have gone a long 
way down the field. 

Mr. Fioop. Do not forget, my friend, that one of the first assaults 
made upon that door is by the executive committees of 45 chambers 
of commerce that belong to your organization who come from that 
section. They are lined up there four rows deep. That is where we 
would like your insight and analysis and courage in behalf of Amer- 
ica to come in here and say to us, “To heck with them.” You do not 
do that. That is not the way to win memberships; I know that. 

Mr. Rice. We are trying to get the support of our members, not by 
buying it from them but by discharging the policy position they have 
given us. Any local chamber of commerce $. is the privilege of taking 
exception to the position the majority of our members adopts. Te ‘ould 
show you many examples of our e forts to show individual chambers 
of commerce why it is in their best interests to look be yond the com- 
munity borders and look at the thing in the national interest, 

Mr. Froop. You do the best you ean, like we do. I do not eriticize 
you. I think for the last 15 years that I know about on these reports 
you made I have often felt that in that JUPITER-THOR thing, in 
this BOMARC thing, these things that coneern, as Mr. Mahon told 
you, $2 billion, it would occur to me that if you are upset about a 
couple hundred thousand dollars for a rifle team, you should be in 
here telling us what you think about $2 billion that we are on the hook 
for and that half of the committee thinks is no good. 

WwW hy do you not help usonthat? Weare introuble. 

Mr, Rick. It is extremely difficult for us to come before you as a 
business organization and challenge the right or wrong of buying a 
particular weapon. We went into this problem in great detail about 
3 years ago when Mr. Shoemaker was our witness, and have proceeded 
from that premise ever since. 

Mr. Froop. Shoemaker had a lot of guts. He was a good man. 

Mr. Rice. Organization, management, administration of the pro- 
curement program—in that we think we can contribute something 
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helpful. But whether Martin ought to be selling you something, we 
never get involved in negotiations between member companies ‘and 
the Defense Department, which is usually on a classified, off-the- 
record briefing basis. 

Mr. Froop. I could not care less about Martin or Douglas and 
Boeing, and you should not either. I am concerned about this. 
Here 1s a whole system. In X years it will cost us $3 billion. Half 
the men think it is no good. Half the men think we should go ahead 
with it. That is the kind of a problem affecting employment in 20 
States and a hundred companies and $3 billion that you should com- 
ment about if you are going to presume enough to comment about some 
lousy rifle team. 

Mr. Rice. We take the position in our testimony that one of your 
biggest problems is the fact that we are gearing our military budget 
and our milit: ary programs to a lot more things than military require- 
ments. We mention in here the fact that there are 34 different laws 
on the books right now that require, in one form or another, the use 
of defense money to help achieve all kinds of social and economic ob- 
jectives that do not have a thing to do with military requirements. 

Kach one of these vou can mi ake a good case for by itself, but when 
you put them all together, the accumulated result is to « “omplic ate the 
procurement process. For example, we have nothing against small 
business. most of our members are small-business firms, but we do not 
believe the Small Business Administration should be telling DOD 
who is or is not competent to bid on certain contracts. 

Mr. Froop, You are not being responsive. 

Mr. Rice. Yon touched on this a minute ago. 

Mr. Froop. Do you think you have any responsibility to tell Mr. 
Mahon, in reply to his question, what you think he should do? Do 
you think this report should have two or three pages and an exhibit 
about the BOMARC missile system that will cost $3 billion in 2 years? 

Mr. Rice. I personally do not think we should tell you whether the 
BOMARC should be canceled or continued. I do not think so. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

Mr. Nevson. It would seem to me the usefulness of the chamber is to 
try to urge that there be improve me nts in organization, in procedures, 
and in management techniques in the Defense Department, so that 
there exists in the Defense Department a better capacity to come to 
these decisions a whole lot more quickly. 

I think it would be very presumptuous of us to try to say whether the 
BOMARC missile is obsolete yet or not. I do think it is appropriate 
for the chamber to say we insist that the Defense Department bring 
about internally better procedures, better organization, better review 
of the decisionmaking process so that it will not take them so long to 
come to the cone Jusion, so that when they fins lly do come to it, it 1s a 
year or two late. 

DELAYED IN DECISIONS 


Mr. Marron. You have many businessmen who are members of your 
organization, big businessmen and little businessmen. It would not 
be inappropriate for you to point out various delays which have 
taken place because businessmen have been unable to get necessary 
guidance and decisions. 
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Mr. Rice. This is one of the reasons we have a recommendation in 
here on this procurement bill (S. 500), to update and modernize the 
Armed Service Procurement iat which governs how so much of this is 
done. The law is 12 or 13 years old. The cone ept of purchasing has 
changed tremendously since it was written. 

Mr. Manon. Too often a man comes into an important civilian po- 
sition in the Pentagon and he is not too well versed in the details of 
his job. He does not understand the atmosphere in which he must 
undertake to operate, and he is unsure of himself. Therefore, he keeps 

ushing decisions under the rug instead of actually doing something 
about it. This committee over the last several vears has denounced a 
practice which was prevalent in the Joint C hiefs of Staff of avoiding 
issues through the use of “split” papers. 

Asa result of that. by reason of sheer necessity, some progress ap- 
parently is being made. People tell me who are down in the w orking 
levels in the Pent: agon that Secretary Gates is attending meetings of 
the Joint Chiefs, that he is insisting upon decisions, that he is making 
decisions. These same people tell me that in the past decisions have 
been delaved not only for days and weeks and months but even for 
vears. Maybe a major decision in one issue will make possible a 
decision in many other related problems. 

It seems to me that businessmen know a lot about this because so 
many businessmen have a direct interest with contracts with the 
Defense Denartment. Business ought to give us some leadership in 
this field. I understand in your statement here you are trying to 
provide leadership. It is sorely needed. 





TURNOVER IN 





TOP DEFENSE DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL 





Mr. Nextson. I would think this isa very faircomment. Apropos of 
what you said, it seems to me one of the things that has made your 
subcommittee exceedingly useful is vour manv long years of experience 
in this to where you have acquired a great degree of expertness. 

One of the sad things in the Pentagon has been the very rapid turn- 
over of some of the people there, and one of the things in which I 
believe Mr. Gates is singularly fortunate is that he comes to the job 

of Secretary of Defense after spending about 41% vears in the De- 
partment, so he knows a little about what it is all about. 

I feel Mr. McElroy, considering the very difficult adjustment he had, 
really did quite well in a short period of time. But to expect anyone 
to learn this complicated business in a very short period of time and 
then leave—this has been one of the reasons whv there have not been 
decisions in high places and very understandably, because anyone 
who is new who comes over there. if he is at all human. is appalled 
at the maenitude of some of the decisions and some of the monetary 
values. You do not acquire this experience overnight, as you well 
know. 

Mr. Manon. We would be glad for you to amplify in the record 
any further thoughts and suggestions which you might have. It has 
been very helpful and stimulating and encouraging to have you here. 
The business peonle of the country can well afford to be interested and 
concerned about this $41 billion enterprise. Thank you all. 
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STATEMENT ON BOMARC-B MIssILE PrRoGRAM BY HoN. THOMAS G. Morris, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN THE CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for this opportunity to appear before your 

committee to indicate my opposition to the continuation of the BOMARC-B 
yrogralt. 
, Seven successive failures of the BOMARC-B in tests at Cape Canaveral should 
be ample testimony to the disappointing performance of one of America’s most 
expensive weapons. Yet, even if the BOMARC-B had proved more reliable, there 
are few cogent reasons for continuing this program. The BOMARC is an 
interceptor rocket designed to destroy enemy aircraft, but the threat of attack 
by enemy aircraft is being replaced so fast by the threat of attack by missiles 
that the BOMARC-B promises to be an obsolescent weapon before it becomes 
operational. 

Despite the consistently poor performance of the BOMARC-B, the fiscal 1961 
budget calls for $421,500,000 for procurement of a missile that has yet to be 
test fired successfully. It seems incredible that the Government would plan 
to spend four times as much on the unproven BOMARC-B as it intends to spend 
this coming fiscal year on the highly successful NIKE-HERCULES. 

It is my contention that the BOMARC-R should be canceled and that the 
funds planned for this program be reallocated to other air-defense systems 
that are able to carry this Nation’s defenses over the transition period in which 
the major threat to our security will change from bombers to ballistic missiles. 
I am confident that one system, the NIKE-HERCULES, is capable of performing 
now most of the air-defense tasks that the BOMARC-B has yet to achieve. 

Both the HERCULES and the BOMARC are designed to defend against 
enemy aircraft and not against ballistic missiles. Supplemented by jet inter- 
ceptors the HERCULES and the BOMARC-A (now operational) provide this 
Nation with a heavy defense screen against attack from enemy planes. Rather 
than spend additional funds on an unpromising improvement in the BOMARC 
system it would seem more prudent to me in invest these funds in air-defense 
programs designed to cope with the coming missile threat. 

I expressed my views on this subject at greater length 2 weeks ago in a speech 
on the floor of the House. With the chairman’s permission I would like to 
have those remarks inserted in the record at this point. 


THE PROBLEMS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE IN THE MISSILE AGE 


The SpeAKeER. Under previous order of the House, the gentleman from New 
Mexico (Mr. Morris) is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. Morris of New Mexico. Mr. Speaker, we are all well aware of the current 
controversy over intercontinental ballistic missiles, in which searching questions 
are being asked about the adequacy of America’s military power. The debate 
over missiles is important to us and to the future generations. Most of the 
disagreements that have come to light are based upon honest differences in judg- 
ment as to what types of weapons are necessary and how many of them we need. 
The security of the Nation is at stake. In a democracy such as ours we must 
allow such a debate to take place in public view. The people have a right to know 
and to judge. 

The intercontinental ballistic missile is a formidable weapon. Its importance 
is underestimated by very few people. But the debate over the adequacy of our 
defense requirements has concentrated upon this one weapon to the point where 
other significant aspects of the defense situation are obscured. We are, for 
example, alarmed when we are told that all but the latest TITAN missile tests 
ended in failure because we recognize the implications that this has for our deter- 
rent strength. However, the drama which surrounds the testing of the huge 
ICBM’s should not capture our whole attention. There are other extremely 
important defense programs that deserve our concern. One of them is air 
defense. 

Intercontinental bombers and missiles are kept in America’s military arsenal 
as instruments of retaliation against an attack upon the United States and its 
allies. We hope that these weapons are so awesome that they will prevent the 
enemy from the miscalculation and misfortune of striking us. However, our 
strategic weapons are only one facet of our deterrent strength. They exist as liv- 
ing proof of America’s intention to strike a devastating retaliatory blow if the 
enemy were to launch an attack upon our Nation. Other defense weapons exist. 
For example, we know that there is probably a greater chance of small wars 
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occurring than there is of large wars. Thus, we have to build tactical weapons 
and deploy tactical elements of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines as deter- 
rents to limited wars. 

The vitality of our air defense is another important component of America’s 
military power. Its role is to maintain the ability to decimate an enemy air 
attack. If our air-defense forces are capable of performing this mission, and 
the enemy is aware of this, he will think twice before attacking in the first 
place. If the Russians miscalculate and attack us, the air-defense units must 
be able to destroy the attacking force in order to protect our cities and provide 
a Shield for our retaliatory bombers. 

Before the days of jet aircraft, air defense was divided into two distinct mili 
tary roles—local or point defense and area defense. The point defense role was 
served by Army antiaircraft units which surrounded each major military target. 
Area defense was carried out by the Air Force, using interceptors to seek out the 
enemy aircraft before they reached the target areas. In short, the Air Force pro- 
vided a protective screen of interceptor aircraft. If the enemy slipped through, 
Army antiaircraft artillery defended the targets. 

With the coming of the jet airplane, however, the speed and altitude of the 
new aircraft were so great that antiaircraft artillery proved to be impractical. 
The Army developed guided missiles capable of destroying aircraft miles from 
the base. NIKE missile sites were built around major cities and military instal- 
lations. The Army antiaircraft missile system proved to be very effective because 
it was able to reach further out from the point of defense than the old antiaircraft 
guns. But the distinction between point and area defense began to diminish 
because of the long range of the missile. 

In 1952 the Air Force started to develop a rival antiaircraft missile to angment 
its manned jet interceptors. Both services clung to the dual air-defense concept. 
The Air Foree in keeping with its area-defense mission designed its guided mis- 
siles to attain greater ranges than the Army NIKE missiles. The Air Force 
weapon, called the BOMARC, differed from the NIKE in that it was designed 
to operate under the guidance of SAGE, a complex electronic computer system 
called semiautomatic ground environment, which allowed firing and control 
of the BOMARC from a central command post. The NIKE, on the other hand, 
could be fired and guided from the NIKE installation itself, 

In effect. we had two antiaircraft svstems under development. Both consti- 
tuted pilotless interceptors, differing in range and guidance systems, but essen- 
tially alike in most respects. The Army controlled the short-range weapon and 
the Air Force the long-range weapon. Each justified its air-defense strategy on 
the basis of the concept of dual air-defense roles: point and area defense. 

Inevitably, the adherents of the two air-defense systems clashed. The Army 
NIKE-AJAX became operational in 1953. It is a supersonic guided missile with 
a range of 25 miles. It was supplemented in 1958 by a longer range missile when 
the NIKE-HERCULES became operational. The HERCULES has a range of 
over 75 miles, a ceiling in excess of 100,000 feet, and carries either a conven- 
tional or an atomic warhead. 

The Air Force BOMARC was behind the NIKE series in development. Its 
first units did not become operational until a few months ago. In the meantime 
serious doubts arose as to the wisdom of proceeding with both the HERCULES 
and the BOMARC. They were both expensive missiles to develop and their roles 
were so similar that it became difficult to justify both systems. However, the 
BOMARC had a range of more than twice that of the HERCULES. Since the 
Defense Department did not move to select either one system of the other, Con- 
gress, irritated by the competition for appropriations between the two systems, 

forced a decision. Two congressional committees Came to opposite conclusions 
concerning the merits of the HERCULES and the BOMARC. In the impasse 
the Defense Department was moved at last to resolve the issue. A master air- 
defense plan was announced, reducing the scope of both the NIKE-HERCULES 
and the BOMARC programs, but eliminating neither, on the grounds that two 
inissiles were complementary and were necessary components of an effective air- 
defense system. The master plan proved to be another costly compromise. 

Both NIKE series and the BOMARC are designed to defend against the 
manned bomber. Both missiles are effective against subsonic strategic bombers. 

Supplemented by jet interceptors, the NIKE and BOMARC systems provide 
the Nation with a heavy defense screen against attack. But the days of even 
the supersonic bomber are limited. We are moving swiftly into the era of 
the ballistic missile. Neither the NIKE-HERCULES nor the BOMARC can 
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defend this country against a missile attack. The possibility that a missile bar- 
rage could be followed by a manned-bomber attack makes the BOMARC and the 
HERCULES important weapons for several years to come. But as the Soviet 
Union changes over to ballistic missiles, both the NIKE and BOMARC guided 
missiles will become obsolescent. 

For a number of reasons the 200-mile BOMARC cannot perform all the neces- 
sary functions of area defense. Its range is not great enough to extend our 
defenses far beyond our borders. Its speed and accuracy are not great enough 
to assure adequate “kill” capabilities against supersonic targets. In 10 tests the 
BOMARG successfully intercepted a supersonic target only once. 

To prepare for defense against supersonic aircraft, the Air Force began to 
develop supersonic jet interceptors capable of achieving speeds in excess of 2,000 
miles per hour, or mach 3. However, the most promising craft, the F—108, was 
eanceled in 1959. 

The Air Force also decided to improve the BOMARC. A second version of 
the weapon, the BOMARC-B, is now under development. It is designed to fly 
in excess of 400 miles at speeds approaching mach 3 and is supposed to have 
better guidance features. However, the BOMARC-B has yet to prove itself. 
On March 5, this year, the BOMARC-B, fired at Cape Canaveral, failed for the 
seventh successive time. Is it worth the cost to continue development of the 
BOMARC-B when the strategic necessity of antibomber missiles is steadily 
diminishing? Is it not possible for the transition from antibomber to antimis- 
sile defenses to be made with the NIKE-HERCULES, the BOMARC-A, and our 
high-performance jet interceptors? 

Before addressing ourselves to these questions, let us examine the cost of the 
BOMARC program. If the U.S. Government were willing to devote virtually 
unlimited funds to defense needs, perhaps the BOMARC-B could be developed 
into a truly effective weapon against supersonic aircraft. However, each de- 
fense program competes with every other military and domestic project in the 
battle of the budget. We cannot afford enough weapons to make our security 
absolute. The President maintains that all we need is “enough,” and not one 
penny more. The real question is, however, “How much is enough?’ On this 
point honest men differ. One thing is clear: We cannot allow ourselves to 
jeopardize the security of the Nation for the sake of the budget. If the defense 
critics are wrong We may waste a little money, but if they are right we may lose 
our country. 

One of the least economie aspects of our overall defense program is the in- 
clination of the armed services to duplicate and sometimes triplicate military 
weapons systems. Eliminating such practices will reduce costs without en- 
dangering our security. The BOMARC duplicates many of the functions of the 
NIKE-HERCULES, although the differences between them were deemed im- 
portant enough by the Defense Department to warrant the continuation of both 
programs. However, the BOMARC has cost the Nation so much already that 
further refinements for the BOMARC-B do not appear to be justified. After all, 
the BOMARC-—A has only been operational for a few months, yet the cost of the 
program is already very great indeed. To date, the estimated cost of the 
BOMARC project to the United States is close to $2% billion. To place this in 
perspective, the more important ATLAS missile program has cost the United 
States, through fiscal yvear 1960, $1,700 million, or more than half a billion dollars 
at less than the BOMARC. 

Furthermore, the Air Foree estimates that the total accumulated cost of the 
BOMARC program, through fiseal year 1963, will amount to more than $4 billion. 
Yet these figures do not include the cost of the SAGE electronic control system 
Which is an inherent element of the BOMARC weapon. The cost of SAGE 
attributable to the BOMARC has never been estimated, but it undoubtedly is 
substantial. 

It is too late to ask why such an expensive system was allowed to develop in 
competition with the NIKE-HERCULES. We now have both weapons on an 
operational footing and America is undoubtedly defensively the better for it, 
even though there appears to have been a waste of some resources in the 
process. But why continue to waste money on the BOMARC-B? This weapon 
is not operational. It has been a dismal failure so far and may not become 
an effective operational missile until the bomber threat is a thing of the past. 

The BOMARC-B is the culmination of a very costly program which has pro- 
duced too little far too late. Russian bombers will not constitute a very great 
threat in the future in the normal sense. Our defenses and detection systems are 
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so good and the vulnerability of the manned bomber is so high, that the bomber- 
will probably have to become a missile-launcher rather than a craft designed 
to fly directly over the target. 

The air-launched missile can be sent against our bases and cities from a 
bomber flying many miles from our borders. One of the arguments for the 
BOMARC-B is that it can defend the United States against such a threat. 
However, the range of the BOMARC-B is only 400 miles. The enemy need only 
develop an air-launched missile of: greater range and the BOMARC will be of 
little use. Instead, the United States should develop more flexible air defense 
weapons to counter this new type of bomber threat. 

The best answer to the bomber-missile combination is the flexible, manned 
jet interceptor in the mach 3 class. Why not cancel the BOMARC-—B with its 
range limitations, and develop an aircraft such as the F-108 which can extend 
its range by inflight refueling and can reach an enemy bomber no matter where 
it is? The Air Force plans for the F-108 called for a range of 1,000 miles. 
Every guided missile will have a range limitation for which the enemy can make 
adjustments. Only manned aircraft will have the inherent flexibility neces- 
sary to compensate for enemy evasive actions. A mach 3 interceptor equipped 
with modern atomic air-to-air missiles will have a very significant kill capability. 

The greatest future threat to the United States comes, of course, from the 
intercontinental ballistic missile. As yet we have no defense against this awe 
some weapon. This does not mean that no defense is possible. The Army’s 
NIKE-ZEUS shows some promise as a step in the right direction. But the 
ZEUS has suffered from lack of funds. Adherents may claim too much for the 
ZEUS but its opponents views are reminiscent of the shortsighted authorities 
at the end of the Second World War who said that the ICBM was impossible. 
Now it is claimed that the anti-ICBM is impossible. The skeptics may be right, 
but most of the lessons of history argue the other side. 

Assuming that an antimissile missile can be developed, the Nation which has 
this capability first will gain a tremendous advantage over its opponent. The ad- 
vantage comes in this respest: The nation with a defense against ICBM’s will be 
able to face its opponent with the prospect of a one-sided nuclear war. If the 
Soviet Union were to gain such an advantage over the United States, our de 
terrent—the threat to retaliate—would be neutralized. This would place our 
country in mortal danger. 

Thus, we face the prospect of two new threats, the air-launched missile and 
the intercontinental ballistic missile. The BOMARC is not effective against 
either of these weapons, yet we face the prospect of investing more than a bil- 
lion additional dollars on the BOMARC project. The BOMARC-B may have 
some value but compared to the competitive defense demands which we face, 
other programs should have higher priority. It would make greater sense to re- 
institute the F—108 and assign first priority in defense expenditures to the anti- 
missile missile, possibly the ZEUS, than to continue the BOMARC-B. The 
BOMARC-B is in a losing race with obsolescence. 

The state of American defenses today is not reassuring. We are not only 
behind the Soviet Union in some aspects of weapons research, development, and 
production; we are also wasting our limited resources by spending too much 
money on the wrong projects. While many of use have paid close attention to 
the long-range missile program of the armed services, we have allowed the Army 
and Air Force to engage in a senseless duplication of air defense functions. The 
funds spent already on the BOMARC program more than equal those spent on 
the ATLAS ICBM. The BOMARC weapon system has been of doubtful utility 
from the start. The NIKE-AJAX was operational only a year after the BOMARC 
project began and the NIKE-HERCULES became operational more than a year 
before the BOMARC-A. We could have done without the BOMARC program 
altogether and saved more money than we devoted to our whole ATLAS pro- 
gram. What is more important, we could have reallocated this money to vital 
defense needs. 

Instead, we have allowed the BOMARC missile to reach the operational stage. 
It would make little sense to abandon it now. It duplicates some features of 
the NIKE-HERCULES, but it has a longer reach. But we can at least learn from 
our past experience with the NIKE-BOMARC competition and resolve not to 
allow further duplications to occur. 

The reason that the NIKE-HERCULES and the BOMARC were both allowed 
to continue in the development stages was that at the early stages of develop- 
ment a decision to choose one program or the other was blocked by interservice 
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rivalries. Congress showed its displeasure over such wasteful practices, but 
we cannot run the Defense Department. That is the responsibility of the execu- 
tive branch of our Government. 

Now we need a courageous decision. The BOMARC program has already pro- 
ceeded too far. Additional expenditures will bring greatly diminished returns. 
It must be canceled while there is still an opportunity to save a billion or more 
dollars. There must, at last, be a reorientation of the air defense program on a 
realistic strategy. We must base our defensive weapons on present and future 
enemy capabilities, not past enemy capabilities. In the future we face not the 
manned bomber, but the ballistic missile, and we must prepare for it before it 
is too late. 

We must not let interservice rivalries, partisan politics, or local pride stand 
in our way. 

Here is what I think must be done: 

First. Cancel the BOMARC-B. It is obvious that the BOMARC-B, so far 
an unproven weapon, will cost a great deal of money in the next 2 years for a 
threat that is already greatly diminished. I recommend strongly the cancella- 
tion of this project in favor of more realistic defense programs which take new 
weapon threats into account. 

Second. Reinstitute the development of the F-108 or similar mach 3 inter- 
ceptor. A supersonic interceptor is needed to strike at enemy bombers capable 
of air-launching ballistic missiles at the United States. A manned interceptor 
has important advantages over a pilotless vehicles such as the BOMARC. It 
can return—that is, be used in more than one engagement. It can be refueled 
in air, thus extending its range to met the defense requirements. It can deal 
with evasive measures by the enemy with greater flexibility. It can be used in 
a number of roles such as in limited warfare, whereas the BOMARC has only 
one function and is a one-shot weapon. 

Third. State a first priority antimissile-missil program. The greatest threat 
to America’s future is the ballistic missile. It does not make sense to spend 
several billion dollars on antibomber weapons when defense against the new 
threat are being neglected. In a sense, the BOMARC-B represents a Maginot 
line attitude toward air defense. We must adapt our defense to the challenge 
we are about to face. The Army’s NIKE-ZEUS is the most likely weapon to 
meet this new role. A few well-placed dollars in the ZEUS program will prob- 
ably be a much wiser investment than the same amount of money for the 
BOMARC-B. 

To carry through these recommendations may cost more than the billion or 
more dollars saved by the cancellation of the BOMARC-B. But the im- 
portant point is this: We have to do these things anyway. We must develop a 
balanced offensive-defensive capacity for the missile age. We cannot afford to 
waste too much of our resources on outmoded defenses. We must have enough 
intercontinental and intermediate range ballistic missiles to constitute a credible 
threat to the Soviet Union if its leaders should consider an attack upon us. We 
should also have an effective defense in the event that the Soviets misjudge 
us, or act in haste or desperation. 

The BOMARC-B deprives us of sufficient funds for our offensive and defensive 
needs. It should be canceled at once. 

















Turspay, Aprit 5, 1960. 
Srauirr or MILITARY PASSENGERS BY COMMERCIAL CARRIERS 
WITNESSES 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

JOHN M. DREWRY, COUNSEL, COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 

AND FISHERIERS 


Mr. Manion. Gentlemen, we are pleased to have you before us. The 
question of transportation and sealift and airlift 1s a very important 
one. 

Mr. Bonner, I know that you called the other day in regard to your 
being unable to testify earlier, but we are just as glad to see you today, 
and we want you to proceed in your own way. 

Then we will hear from our other friends. 

Mr. Bonner. My name is Herbert C. Bonner and I am chairman of 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I appreciate the privilege of appearing here today on a matter, that 
is, to me, and the committee which I serve, of very great importance. 

I will be brief, because I believe my subject is simple and clear to 
understand. 

And, of course, I realize the broad and complex problems you are 
confronted with in the overall defense budget under your considera- 
tion. 

Historically, the concept of modern seapower has been based on a 
strong merchant marine for which in time of peace the sea lanes would 
be protected by military deterrent. In time of war, or other great na- 
tional emergency, the merchant marine would be immediately avail- 
able for services of supply in support of movement of goods and per- 
sonnel and other essential auxiliary activities. 

I won’t go into detail. But it 1s these fundamental principles that 
underlie the well-established policies laid down by Congress to assure 
an adequate merchant marine under our flag. 

These policies are reflected in the testimony, heard repeatedly by the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, that. whether future 
military emergencies be limited or general, there will continue to be an 
overwhelming need for modern ships “in being”: for large-scale evac- 
uation of citizens from overseas—for large-scale supply of troops and 
cargoes in military operations—and even for basic communications fol- 
lowing an all-out nuclear attack. 

The peacetime existence of a healthy, privately owned and operated 
American merchant marine is the most effective and cheapest way to be 
assured of services which only ships can supply when the need arises. 

In my opinion there is nothing inconsistent between a strong and 
well-balanced civil aviation and a strong and well-balanced merchant 
marine in their relationship to the national security. They should 
complement each other. 
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Nevertheless, recent events have shown that there are some who 
would risk the weakening of our seaborne capability in an effort to 
strengthen the airborne. “T have asked to be heard today to urge that 
these vital things be kept in balance. I believe only Congress can 
maintain the balance. 

Let me explain. 

In fiscal 1959, to total lift of military personnel and dependents over- 
seas was almost 1.4 million people, carried as follows: 


Fiscal year 1959 Passengers Percentages 

MATS... . ee rn ee ae coke a ado mma ee MOIS : 541, 887 38. 8 
MSTS bin une pad ened bide Jin chbkuuesiseketeathets 471, 717 33. 8 
Commercial air- aN oe ete bicecl yk iia sae ebae aes ; ae 348, 043 24.9 
| 35, 661 2.5 


Commercial sea _ iginkcaus J Sa. state lala didi lah sdeda wsdl cals nals arlene geil eee 


Although U.S. commercial sea carryings of Defense Department 
yassengers have been extremely icaahed (2.5 percent) they provide 
important peacetime support for our passenger ships which are stand- 
by military troopships immediately available in emergencies. 

The Secretary of Defense ina letter to the chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee on March 2, 1959, said: 

Advances in technology have served to emphasize the need for more high- 
speed passenger ships adaptable to immediate employment as troopships. This 
deduction is valid for concepts of both general war and limited peripheral war 
in which we can foresee the possible need to transport many troops that could 
not be airlifted. 

He then went on to say: 

To the degree commensurate with military operational readiness, it is prefer- 
able that defense requirements for sealift capability be satisfied by ships which 
are privately owned. Such ships can be employed in peacetime in profitable 
commercial trade and at all time be immediately available for defense. This 
availability will influence the degree of construction and operation of Govern- 
ment-owned transports by the Military Sea Transportation Service. This is 
sound logic and far less costly to the Government in the long run. 

As recenty as February 9, 1960, Perkins McGuire, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, wrote the Maritime Administrator as follows: 

To the maximum degree possible, consonant with military operational readi- 
ness, it is to be preferred that defense requirements for transport capability 
be satisfied by ships that are privately owned. 

In spite of these firm convictions, the Department of Defense com- 
menced on January 1, 1960, to execute a plan to shift sealift of per- 
sonnel to air but mandated the Army to continue to support the opera- 
tion by MSTS of its nucleus fleet of 17 troopships. 

As a result of this action, contracts negotiated by the steamship 
companies for the first 6 months of 1960 reveal a drastic reduction 
from the level of participation shown above for fiscal 1959. In that 
year the steamship lines negotiated contracts for approximately 35,000 
passengers whereas for the first 6 months of calendar year 1960 the 
lines will carry only about. 8,000 or 9,000 passengers. Furthermore, 
the steamship companies have no contracts whatsoever for the last 6 
months of this calendar year and no assurance from the Department 
of Defense as to further participation in this traffic, if any. 

Last year the Congress found that the only way to secure an ade- 
quate active civil or commercial air reserve was to earmark a certain 
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portion : appropriated funds for the transportation of military 
personnel and dependents by commercial airlift. ‘The amount, I be- 
lieve, was $85 million. 

Unfortunately, it appears that one result of that very sound action 
has been to divert traffic away from the ocean carriers. 

Therefore, I appear here today to express the hope that you will 
add similar language to your appropriation bill this year which will 
make at least a minimum requirement for the commercial ocean trans- 
portation of oversea passengers. Such action would be in support 
of our national maritime policy and it would be in accord with the 
announced goals of the Department of Defense. Such assurance of 
nominal support to our commercial passenger carriers would at the 
same time assure their availability in emergency. It will, in my 
opinion, result in substantial longrun savings to the Government. 

I am told that earmarking of the relatively modest sum of $11 
million for the next fiscal year would meet current requirements. 
Attached to the copies of my statement is a draft of language intended 
to accomplish this purpose. 

I respectfully urge your favorable consideration of this suggestion. 
(The amendment referred to follows :) 








































Drarr AMENDMENT TO DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1951 
(No number until reported by committee) 


TITLE . GENERAL PROVISIONS 





Sec. ——. Of the funds made available by this act, $11 million shall be avail- 
able only for the procurement of commercial passenger sea transportation serv- 
ice on American-flag vessels. 

Mr. Bonner. Now, Mr. Chairman, I think this is a fair request 
because in this period it is not necessary to fly all of the troops and all 
of the dependents with such speed, and only through the utilization of 
these American-flag vessels will we have transports available for 
evacuation and the li fting of troops in a mass movement. 

Recently at Panama when they had the BANYAN action, I had the 
pleasure to sit at a table with several generals and admirals. T brought 
this subject up. They were greatly interested and they assured me 
that even though air offered a great means of mass transportation, 
it would not be suflicient in times of emergency when we would really 
have to carry a mass movement of troops and supplies and heavy 
equipment to supply the troops. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. We have other gentlemen here. 

Mr. Bonner. We have Mr. Tollefson, the ranking member of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. 

Mr. Manon. And Mr. Drewry, the chief counsel. 

Mr. Bonner. And an old standby that we hated to lose from the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, Mr. Shelley who is now on 
the Appropriations Committee. He is a great advocate of the Ameri- 
‘an merchant marine and he is greatly interested in it. 

We are glad to have him accompany us here today in this presen- 
tation. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Tollefson, would you like to supplement Mr. 
Bonner’s statement ? 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE THOR C. TOLLEFSON, WASHINGTON 







Mr. Totierson. Our chairman has stated our case very well indeed. 
However, I would like to express a thought or two to the committee. 

There are many people who feel that because the Federal Govern- 
ment subsidizes our American merchant marine that is the extent of its 
interest. As we have pointed out to the House on a number of occa- 
sions, subsidies alone will not keep American-flag ships in operation. 
If it is a cargo ship, it needs cargo, and if it is a passenger ship, it 
needs passengers. 

The military have appeared before our committee on numerous 
occasions in the 14 years that I have been here and have expressed the 
importance of keeping an active merchant marine in being to meet 
the needs of any emergency that might arise. 

We have not taken their statements out of context. 

They have appeared in connection with legislation before our com- 
mittee and their position is very clear to the effect that we do need an 
American merchant marine in being to meet the needs of any emer- 
gency situation. 

I was a little surprised to learn that, whereas of last year the pas- 
senger ships carried only 2.5 percent of the total passenger movement, 
the Government passenger movement, the military are proposing 
apparently to reduce that 2.5-percent figure. Furthermore, this bears 
upon the subject generally. 

As I have indicated, I have been on the committee for 14 years and 
in recent years I have become deeply concerned about the future of the 
American merchant marine. More and more I get the impression that 
we are drifting into the same position we were in prior to World War 
I and prior to World War II when we neglected our merchant marine 
and we were really caught short of the ships that the military needed. 
We will never be able to measure the cost in dollars although we do 
use figures occasionally. 

I think the estimate of the shipbuilding costs alone in World War II 
is $14 billion and, of course, for World War I, it is a considerably 
lesser sum. I get a feeling we are just drifting back to that same kind 
of a situation. 

I know there is a difference of view with respect to what is going to 
happen if we have a third world war. Some people feel that the air- 
lift will take care of everything, but that is not the best advice we 
get from the military. The military have told our committee that 
we are going to need an American merchant marine at that time, 
probably more than many people realize. 

So, when something comes along such as the proposal to decrease 
the amount of Government cargo, or passengers, to our fleet, that just 
adds to my concern. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Shelley, do you have anything to add? 


















































STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN F. SHELLEY OF CALIFORNIA 





Mr. SuHetiey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
very happy to have the opportunity to appear here today with my 
former sohingees on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
the very able gentleman from North Carolina, and the very able rank- 
ing minority member on that committee, Mr. Tollefson. Both of 
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these gentlemen have practically dedicated their lives to their work 
on that committee and certainly a great deal of the progress that may 
have been made for the American merchant marine is to be credited 
to their efforts. 

J served on that committee from 1949, when IT came here, until 1954 

hen I was moved over to the Appropriations Committee, and I hap- 
ai now to serve on the Department of Commerce Subcommittee on 
Appropriations which makes the appropriation for the Federal Mari- 
time Board. 

Several years ago when I served on the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee I was honored to be chairman of a special subcommittee dealing 
with problems concerning the few really modern passenger ships— 
potential troopships, if you will—that we have under the American 
flag. 

I feel I know something about this subject. 

I therefore want to add my endorsement to the recommendation 
just made by the chairman of the Merchant Marine Committee and 
Mr. Tollefson. 

None of us can ignore the importance of airlift in the movement of 
troops, and even their dependents, under today’s conditions. Most 
of us have traveled on the new jetplanes, and we know the remark- 
able speed and comfort they provide in getting across great distances 
ina hurry. More of us probably know the vastly efficient and fast, 
super, piston-driven planes such as the DC 

But can we depend solely on these great allah machines to evaeu- 
ate citizens, to transport troops, to maintain operations after a massive 
nuclear attack ? 

Can we afford to neglect to support the most effective and—in the 
long run—the cheapest means of moving large bodies of persons— 
the American-flag passenger ship ? 

telatively few airports in the world can handle the big, new jets. 
What happens to planes in the air when their landing fields are dis- 
abled? What happens when fog and other adverse weather condi- 
tions prevail? Maybe for days? 

Gentlemen, I have no quarrel with the decision reached last year to 
assure the maintenance of an adequate civil air fleet by trying to guar- 
antee a reasonable amount of military transportation costs for com- 
mercial aviation, both passenger and cargo. 

But what I am afraid of—what I believe is happening—is that this 
committee’s directive that $85 million should be used for commercial 
military airlift is being distorted so that the concept of balanced forces 
is being ignored in this vital field of peacetime and wartime transport. 

You have read of the recent Caribbean and Central American war 
games. As Tread and hear about it, that experience proves the danger 
of denendence upon one means of transport. <A full half of MATS 
was diverted from normal operations, but was nevertheless severely 
strained to carry 20,000 soldiers to a nearby Caribbean island under 
our own flag. But most of the probable trouble spots are across the 
world. 

Do you know that the SS [/n7ted States is capable within a few days 
of lifting a whole division—equipped—across the Atlantic in less 
than 5 days. The SS /ndependence and SS Constitution can be com- 
bat ready in as short a period of time. 
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We don’t have as many modern American-flag passenger ships as 
we should have—as the military have repeatedly said we should have— 
but. we would be stupid not to assure support of those we do have 
and continue to develop a dependable nucleus of newer ones to keep 
our transport potential in balance. 

Do you remember Korea? Eighty-five percent of cargo and mili- 
tary personnel was moved by American-flag merchant ships. An 
American merchant ship, the SS Meredith Victory, evacuated 14,000 
refugees from Hungnam on one voyage just as the Communists entered 
the city vowing to slaughter anyone found there. Under those con- 
ditions 140 would have been lucky to have gotten out alive by air. 

Do you remember the Israeli-Egyptian war? Even before the Navy 
arrived, an American Export Line ship, the SS Lvochorda, trans- 
ported approximately 300 evacuees from Alexandria, Egypt, to Naples. 
All commercial airflights were canceled. The airport was under 
Egyptian military control. It was under bombardment as well. The 
sea was the only avenue of escape for the stranded Americans. 

Our national policy already contemplates peacetime support of the 
merchant marine as a military auxiliary. But it appears that in the 
fierce competition for funds under today’s conditions, it is necessary 
to take some action such as that here proposed to keep the situation 
under control. 

I might point out here, too, gentlemen, that during World War II 
we paid millions of dollars to the British Government for the use of 
the Queen Mary and the Queen Elizabeth, because we had neglected 
to build fast passenger vessels which could be pressed into immediate 
use as transports. We now have some fast passenger vessels and are 
contemplating building some more, but if these vessels are not used by 
the Government during the peacetime years for the lifting of depend- 
ents, military personnel, and civilian employees, then their availa- 
bility during emergency time may be questionable. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on Commerce of this committee, 
[appreciate the opportunity to appear here today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I hope that you will adopt the 
proposal of the chairman of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Mr. Froop. What about the chief counsel? Are you here as an 
observer ? 

Mr. Drewry. I am here as an observer. 

Mr. Froop. Youare asmart fellow. That is why you are a lawyer. 

We have been examining this whole question of military transpor- 
tation, as you know, particularly in the last 4 or 5 years, and more par- 
ticularly with reference to MATS, and especially in the last year in 
this budget hearing, we have given closer attention than customary to 
the MATS problem. . 


REASONS FOR NO PRIOR TESTIMONY ON SEALIFT 


Now, I am curious to know why, in the budget presentation 
of the Department of Defense, we did not hear at least a paragraph 
or two about this from somebody in the whole defense structure. We 
had about 11 million witnesses up here of all types and kinds. I do 
not think we had more than a dozen words on this whole problem, and 
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then only when we pressed the question in connection with the air- 
lift. I wonder why that would be¢ Would you have any idea? 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Chairman, that is certainly a pertinent question 
to ask. We have shown you that the only way to have a mass evacua- 
tion is by ship, because, under combat, these commercial aircraft will 
be off someplace else. It would be just like depending upon foreign- 
flag ships. When we get into trouble, the foreign-flag ship goes home 
and not only the military, but our economic condition suifers—our 

commerce and our Imports and our exports. 

Mr. FLoop. You have made your position very clear. 

Mr. Bonner. As to your question, I hesitate to say maybe the air 
transport industry is more vigorous than the operators of the Ameri- 

can-flag ships. I hate to say ‘that, but it is probably evident. 

Mr. Fioop. You have understated that position, you can be sure of 
that. But lam wondering why ? 

The Air Force people go to some length to give us all the possible 
facets of the airlift problem. They make a career out of it. W hy 
would not the Navy people be concerned about this ¢ 

Mr. Bonner. Maybe they are not concerned about the people who 
are going to have to be evacuated and we have thousands and thou- 
sands of them scattered around the world. In the case of an emer- 
gency, where do you think these commercial airlines are going to be? 
Do you think that they are going to fly their planes in ‘there where 
they might get shot down? The only way that you can get these 
people out is on ships. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you think about this, Admiral Shelley ? 

Mr. Suexuey. I have my own theories, General Flood. 

Mr. Fxoop. I might add that I have the distinction and the rare 
privilege of serving upon the Commerce Subcommittee with my 
friend from California, Mr. Shelley, so I know how close he is to 
this shipping problem. What about this ?/ 

Mr. Suewxey. I have my own feeling and I am perfectly willing to 
put it on the record. I have nothing concrete to base this on from 
any discussions with the military operational personnel, but these 
are sort of deductions of my own—I think that we are going through 
sort of a period that reminds me of the craze that overtook all of the 
kids in the Nation a few years ago when every kid in the country was 
twirling a hula hoop around his waist and hips. It was a great 
thing. “E very kid had to have a hula hoop and all of a sude len the 
craze passed. I have about six hula hoops in my garage that you can 
have. I paid about a buck for each of them then and you cannot sell 
the six of them now for 2 cents. 

The kids do not look at them. 

Now, the whole military of this country, and maybe every country 
of the ‘world, and a great deal of the civilis an population is carried 
away with the words “jet,” “missile,” “space,” and they are not think- 
ing of the problems of putting these developments 1 into immediate use, 
or the impossibility of achieving a total capacity for a lift in an um- 
mediate emergency. With this type of thinking, they sort of lose 
sight of other instrumentalities that are : available. 

‘In addition to this, you have sort of a conflict between the services. 
Each one of them wants to be out in front in space, in missiles, and 
with planes, and I know from having gone to sea for a living—and 
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I am still holding a commission in the Coast Guard Reserve—and 
from talking to Navy personnel, that the Navy is in a terrific period 
of transition and they really do not know right now where they are 
going. The Navy, as you have known it and as I have known ‘it, is 
out of the window and I think this has a bearing on this strange sit- 
uation we find ourselves in—that the Navy probably did not even 
think about the importance of making a pitch for the continuance 
and support of auxiliary vessels now in the private merchant marine. 

Mr. Froop. I am impressed by this. I think that you have an in- 
teresting idea, but our record here shows how many aircraft we need 
to take so many bodies and so much hardware so many miles in so 
many hours to the eastern theater of operations and the western the- 
ater of operations, but I have never heard in all of the years that I 
have been on this committee a comparative presentation of how many 
bottoms could take so many tons, so much hardware and so forth in 
support of these movements. Why have I not heard that? It has 
not been presented yet. How do I know what you are talking about 

Mr. Suettey. I will yield back to Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Bonner. Let me refer back to page 3 of my statement and make 
a comment. Before I make a comment, let the record be perfectly 
clear that I have the greatest admiration in the world for the men 
who wear the uniform. I served on a committee once that went into 
the question of the economy and efficiency of the armed services. I 
was chairman of the committee and I make that statement to show my 
respect for these gentlemen. 

Now, let me read again from page 3 of my statement: 

In spite of these firm convictions, the Department of Defense commenced on 
January 1, 1960, to execute a plan to shift sealift of personnel to air but man- 
dated the Army to continue to support the operation by MSTS of its nucleus 
fleet of 17 troopships. 

Now, the Navy is interested in the MSTS. I probably cannot doc- 
ument and give you the cost of transporting on MSTS as against the 
cost of tr ansporting on commercial vessels, but the Navy is greatly 
interested in MSTS and they have 17 transport ships. 

Now, they would rather have these 17 transport ships for mass 
evacuation. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand that. You make that very clear. But if 
this subject is as important to the merchant marine and the national 
defense as you say it is, why have we never had the semblence of a 
presentation? We have had some casual presentations and we have 
had some figures on ships, but we have never had a full presentation 
on military sea transport compared to the one that we get every month, 
every year, on airlift from industry and the Air Force. 

Mr. Liescomn. I would like to say that we have not had the oppor- 
tunity to give the same attention to the Navy industrial fund as we 
have the Air Force industrial fund, and this is one of the reasons. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. MSTS comes under the Navy industrial fund and 
MATS comes under the Air Force industrial fund, and MATS was 
put under the industrial fund just 2 or 3 years ago and we have given 
it more attention. 

Mr. Froop. I think that my friend is trying to point out that we 
have been very unhappy, if I can understate the case, with the opera- 











tion of MATS, and we have been going through it with a fine-toothed 

comb and with a dose of salts every month for years. We have really 
been on top of them and it may be that we have not been aware of this 
question that you bring up. 

Mr. Weaver. I am surprised, like Mr. Flood, that this matter has 
not been fully aired before the subcommittee because last fall in the 
Pacific there was not an officer that I talked to, whether Army, Air 
Force or Navy, but that indicated to me that this would be a problem 
of great magnitude in evacuating these people. Although they thought 
they could do it, they were apparently not too concerned. 

In Korea, General Magruder made the statement that apparently 
many civilians would have to take their chances along with the others 
in getting out in case a mass evacuation was necessary. 

Mr. Froop. We have raised this whole question of the evacuation of 
civilians and dependent personnel from Europe and other areas, and 
we just close our eyes and shudder. 

Now, Mr. Ostertag sat on the naval panel of this subcommittee for 
many years. What about this? Have you looked into this? 

Mr. Osrerrac. I do not think that I can add anything to what has 
already been said, but when it comes to this question of military sea 
transport and evacuation, there is this point that should be kept in 
mind. Evacuation does not start at the seaport. Therefore, you have 
two phases of evacuation stemming from the area of evac uation to 
the main point of transportation. So vou have two forms of trans- 
portation involved and T am sure we all have that in mind. TI take 
it your idea is to earmark funds for commercial contracts under flag- 
ships in case of evacuation or movement of troops. Would that call for 
just. contracts per se, or would there be some approach? It is not 
clear to me. 

Mr. Bonner. Tet us be specific. We have only one ship, the greatest 
ship in the world, and she is fast. We passed a bill creating a sister 
ship. In2 or3 days she can be rearranged to carry over 10,000 people. 

Mr. Suetiry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bonner. This ship, under the subsidy contract, can be jerked 
off of her run today and sent anywhere. She is air conditioned and 
has the most modern equipment. 

Now, I realize how fast you can move by air but it is not necessary 
that dependents and troops be moved from station to station by air 

overnight. The only way that these passenger ships can continue 
to go is to get a portion of this transportation, and certainly we are 
very modest in the proportion that we ask for here. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT 





Mr. Forp. Mr. Bonner, would this $11 million which has been sug- 
gested for earmarking increase the percentage from 2.5 per annum, 
or would it maintain it? 

Mr. Totterson. It is our position that we are asking only to main- 
tain the 2.5 percent, and on the same basis, that the movement was 
handled in 1959 and previously. 

Mr. Ostertag asked about contracts. They do not have contracts 
as to price and that sort of thing and numbers to be moved. There 
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is nothing new here except for the earmarking. The only new thing 
isthe earmarking. 

Mr. Froop. Let us stick to Mr. Ford’s question. He restates the 
question. What is your answer to the question? Do you know the 
answer to Mr. Ford’s question ¢ 

Mr. Totierson. As best we can get from the industry people, the 
$11 million will maintain the 2.5-percent figure that we moved in 
1959. 

Mr. Froop. And you are making the point because of that para- 
graph on page 3 of Mr. Bonner’s statement which indicates that the 
Department of Defense has made it very clear that they are going 
to go below the 2.5 percent 4 

Mr. Totterson. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. And your figures for the first 6 months are already 50 
percent low, and you have nothing for the second half? 

Mr. Bonner. That is it. You have put your finger on it. 

Mr. Forp. In the fiscal year 1959, by commercial sea, the Defense 
Department handled 35,661 passengers ? 

Mr. Surrey. The Defense Department booked to private lines. 

Mr. Forv. Right. And this $11 million would maintain the 35,661 ? 

Mr. Bonner. That is right. As the situation stands now, it will 
drop to $8 or $9 miilion. 

Mr. Osrertac. This is not for just a standby operation; this is for 
the actual transportation of troops? 

Mr. Fioop. Or bodies. 

Now, obviously, you know that I am very friendly to your proposal 
but this is a pretty tough crowd, this subcommittee. I am disap- 
pointed that we have not had an adequate presentation on this very 
important argument. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask another question? Are you gentlemen urg- 
ing that more go to the commercial sea transportation to the detri- 
ment of MSTS, or do you want the current ratio maintained ? 

Mr. Bonner. We want the current ratio maintained, We are not 
here opposing anybody else in what they can get, but when you 
reduce this $8 or $9 million, then you are going to turn around and 
place these passenger ships in a deficit operation. 

Do you understand me? When you get it down to where the pas- 
senger ships are in a deficit position, what chance do they have of 
replacing their passenger ships, because after they earn 10 percent on 
their investment, they have to put all above that in a replacement 
fund with the Maritime Board. 

Mr. FLroop. You might point out that while many of the big inter- 
oceanic airlines do not have the bie subsidies that they have had for 
vears, their mail is an indirect subsidy in effect, so your conscience 
should not be hurt with regard to the subsidy to the shipping lines. 

Now, we have asked the Department of Defense to prepare for us a 
memorandum advising us and setting up what they call a single traffic 
manager for all transport. 

Now, I think that you people should examine that. There is going 
to be such a memorandum presented to us one of these days, or next 
year, and it.is going to be on the concept of a single traffic manager, 
not as the operation is now operated at the Pentagon which is very 
unsatisfactory. 






















Weare using this single manager concept for weapons systems. For 
instance, we have what we call the single manager concept for the 
opel ration of the entire POLARIS sy stem, and we feel that we would 
like to have an opinion from them on a single traflic manager program, 

Mr. Bonner. Off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Bonner. We are bringing before you something that is vital 
to this Nation. 


MEMORANDUM OF JOHN SULLIVAN 





Mr. Manon. Mr. John Sullivan, former Secretary of the Navy, has 
presented a memorandum in regard to the problem, or some of the 
prob lems that we have been discussing and I would like to place it in 
the record at this point because it deals directly with the subject matter 
of this discussion. 

(The memorandum referred to follows :) 





MEMORANDUM FOR Hon. 





GEORGE H. MAHON 


The recent abrupt cancellation by the Department of Defense of a substantial 
portion of the military passengers contracted to be transported on the trans- 
atlantic run has a very adverse effect on the merchant marine and particularly 
on the United States Lines. 

During each of the calendar years 1957, 1958, and 1959, United States Lines 
carried approximately 10,000 military personnel and dependents, the bulk being 
dependents. This traffic is most important to United States Lines particularly 
during the off season and the first and last months of the summer season. 

United States Lines is most concerned as to future carryings of this traffic 
and considers it essential to be allocated approximately the 10,000 passengers 
a year which we have been carrying. This would no doubt be accomplished 
if all the commercial sea lines were to continue to carry 35,000 to 36,000 military 
passengers as they did in 1959. 

However, United States Lines has an immediate problem. Under a contract 
made with MSTS last December, United States Lines was allocated 1,500 
passengers eastbound and 2,550 westbound for sailings during the first 6 months 
of 1960. This was a decrease of 216 eastbound and 311 westbound relative to 
the same period in 1959, or an overall decrease of 11.5 percent. On February 17, 
1960, United States Lines was advised by MSTS of a further reduction during 
April, May, and June of 600 eastbound and 1,400 westbound. This represents 
a drop of 53.3 percent in April, 88.8 percent in May, and 88.8 percent in June, 
an overall decrease of 78.4 percent for the 3 months. 

Taking the 6-month period as a whole, our December contract will have been 
reduced by 49.4 percent in relation to the contract allocations. This is an over 
all reduction of 55.2 percent versus the same period of 1959. 

While under the contract there is no penalty assessable against MSTS as 
eancellation was received prior to the 35-day time limit for cancellation, never- 
theless, this works a hardship on United States Lines as booking plans are 
made 6 months to a year in advance and the loss of this traffic at this late date 
will necessitate a complete rebooking arrangement on many sailings. For ex- 
ample, on the SS United States May 18 westbound, a full list was contemplated in 
view of providing space for 150 MSTS personnel. Due to the cut this sailing 
will have no MSTS passengers, and we must now rearrange the booking plans 
for this sailing advising many hundreds of travel agents of space availability, 
who meanwhile have been proceeding on an entirely different basis. 

The action of the Department of Defense would appear to be contrary to 
the policy of the Government as expressed under the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. The United States Lines under that act receives an operating-differ- 
ential subsidv from the Government and the cancellations by the Department 
of Defense will reduce the income of United States Lines and the funds subiect 
to recapture and payable to the Government. It is inconsistent for the Gov- 
ernment on the one hand to support the merchant marine by subsidy under 
the act and then, on the other hand, to take away revenues which can reduce 
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the amount of the subsidy. The recent act of cancellation of 2,000 passengers 
for the months of April, May, and June 1960 will mean a net loss of revenue 
of approximately $500,000. 

To sum up, United States Lines strongly feels (1) its original contract for 
the first 6 months of 1960, or at least a substantial portion, should be rein- 
stated, and (2) our contract for fiscal year 1961 should provide for the trans- 
portation of approximately 10,000 military personnel and dependents. 

Mr. Manon. We are pleased to have you here, Mr. Bonner. This 
is a very serious problem. We do not want to emphasize airlift and 
air transportation to the point of destroying the merchant marine. 
In my opinion, there is a lot of merit in the position which you take. 
[ am not sure precisely what. we ought to do at this time, but I am 
sure that. the subcommittee will weigh very carefully what you have 
presented. 

Now, Mr. Flood, I wish that you would take over and proceed. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Mr. Lirscoms. Right at this point, I am not sure of the difference 
in the financial operations of MSTS and MATS, but in my opinion 
when you put a section in like you have suggested, which is similar 
to section 631 of the 1960 Defense Appropriation Act pertaining to 
the Military Air Transport. Service, it In no way guarantees that the 
Department of Defense will spend $11 million; in other words we 
could put the section in the bill and if the Department of Defense did 
not choose to generate that amount of passenger transportation, they 
would return it to the Treasury. A year ago MATS returned ap- 
proximately $8 or $9 million to the Treasury because augmentation 
was not generated. 

There are two different problems here—one is putting it in the 
bill and the other is getting the Department of Defense to generate 
the lift. 

Mr. Totierson. I am satisfied that if this committee told them to 
utilize $11 million, they would do it. 

Mr. Froop. My friend, let me assure yon that I have known you 
for several years and this is the first time that you were ever wrong. 
You could not. possibly be more in error, believe me. 

Mr. Ostertac. May I read the language of this general provision 
which I think helps clear up the point. It says: 

Section —— of the funds made available by this act, $11 million, shall be 
available only for the procurement of commercial passenger sea transportation 
service on American-flag vessels. 

It earmarks $11 million. 

Mr. Fioop. In the position you are in, you will settle for whatever 
you can get, but you can be sure that you cannot make these jokers do 
this. That is something to worry about later on. 

Mr. Liescomn. In the Navy industrial fund, they have asked for 
$17 million less in 1961 than they asked for in 1960. They estimate 
receipts of $17 million less and expenditures at $17 million less. There 
is quite a problem of the generation of this traffic. I might also point 
out your proposal is different from the proposal of MATS because 
MATS covered both cargo and passengers and yours only includes 
passengers, 
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TIME SAVED BY ATR TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Fioop. I was going to bring up the cargo problem. 
In the many years of cuerrilla warfare that we have been conduct. 
ing with MATS to get them off of this lace curtain airline that they 
have been running with WAAF’s with Dior costumes and sergeants 
with mess jackets from Brooks Bros., New York, we have them half 
straightened out. We will never get them fully straightened out 
because we can only put a glove on them half the time because they 
are so fast with their patter. 

Now we have made a point out of this. They have used this against 
you. We have very detailed charts on the utilization of man-hours 
by air movement—with so many soldiers we save so many hours; it 
costs us so much to train a man; when we transport them by air we 
save so much money because if we send them by ship it takes so 
many days, all he does is look out the porthole for so many days, and 
we lose the service of the man for so many hours, and what is em- 
barrassing today is that we have made such a point out of the detailed 
breakdown of the conservation of man-hours and utilization of troops 
to save money for the taxpayer, that now MATS will say—well, you 
told us to cut that out. 
EFFECT ON SUBSIDY 


Mr. Minsuauy. How does this $11 million affect. the present operat 
ing spend that we now give to the American-flag vessels ? 

Mr. Torierson. With the loss of this passenger traffic, the carrier 
does not get into a certain profit position. T here would be no recap- 
ture by the Government for one thing. They can make 10 percent on 
their capital necessarily employed, and if they make over that Uncle 
Sam will get 50 percent of the profit and that would be out the win- 
dow if they do not get the $11 million. 

Furthermore, if the company’s position is hurt, they will not want 
to go on with their rebuilding program which they are required to 
do under their subsidy contracts. 

Mr. Mrnsuati. How much did we give them in the way of subsidy 
funds last year? I am speaking now of just operating, not construe- 
tion. 

Mr. Totierson. For the whole industry, not just one line, about 
$130 million as I remember the figure. 

Mr. Bonner. But I want to say this, over 10 percent the Govern- 
ment recaptures and then the other 50 percent goes into a replacement 
program with the Maritime Administration: It does not affect. the 
subsidy. The subsidy is based on the differential bet ween the foreign 
costs of operation and the high standard American costs of opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Totierson. I would like to speak to the question that. you pro- 
pounded, Mr. Chairman. You put your finger on the reason for my 
concern. I said now, after 14 years, I am becoming more concerned 
that, we are drifting back into the same position we were before 
World Wars I and IT. 

I am surprised that the military would come in with this kind of 
a proposal to cut the 2.5 percent that we have been carrying in view 
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of their position, in all of these years that I have been here, that we 
ought to have an American merchant marine. Now you asked the 
question why this has not been presented before. I suppose one rea 
son is the fact that only 35,000 passengers are involved out of 1 397,- 
000. Itistoosmall for ‘them to be concerned. 

But the military—and I do not mean to be critical of them—are 
doing the same thing that they did before World Wars I and II. 
They have forgotten ‘the need of the American merchant marine and 
they are doing itagain right now. It bothers me. 

Mr. Bonner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Osrerrac. You people are talking about the tr ansport: ition 
of bodies and troops and military by sea. There is the question of 
evacuation and the question of norm: al requirements of transportation. 
You also bring out in your statement, I believe, the standby military 
troopships available in case of an emergency situation. 

We have this problem, as Mr. Flood well knows, with regard to the 
airlift aspect and the question of an emergency in connection with the 
transportation of men and bodies by air, and the question of contracts 
and that of utilization of commercial airlines. It is not as simple as 
it appears on the face of it because there are many things involved in 
anemergency. The military will have to convert a commercial opera- 
tion to a rare operation. This is a difficult problem, and, as a 
matter of fact, it requires some very important legislation which is 
now pending le the Armed Services Committee. 

I am just wondering about this question of the conversion of com- 
mercial sea transportation and where this proposal of yours would fit 
into it. 

Mr. Totterson. Take, for example, the U/nited States, carrying a 
shipload of American tourists over to London. If that amar gets a 
cablegram from the military to “Cancel out all of your returning 
passengers; we want your ship,” that ship is in military hands. 

Mr. Osrertac. Who will man the ship? 

Mr. Totterson. The same crew that is on it. 

Mr. Osrerraa. Are they military people, subject to all of the orders 
and hazards of military service ? 

Mr. Totierson. I do not know the technicalities. 

Mr. Bonner. Their officers are Reserve officers in the Navy. 

Mr. Osrerrac. They automatically become officers of our ‘military. 
That is a simple conversion and the commercial airline does not offer 
the same thing. 

Mr. Bonner. Under the subsidy contract, they can be pulled off of 
their regular schedule to go anywhere. 

Mr. Osrerrac. We : apprec iate your presentation and I am sure we 
will give your proposal serious consideration. 

Mr. Bonner. It is a serious problem and we wanted to bring it to 
your attention. 
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